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INTRODUCTION. 



§ 1. The Design of the Second Epistle to the Corinthiam. 

\v the Introduction to the first Epistle to the Corinthians, the situation ani 
character of the city of Corinth, the history of the church there, and the design 
which Paul had in view in writing to them at first, have been fully stated. In 
order to a full understanding of the design of this epistle, those facts should be 
borne in distinct remembrance, and the reader is referred to the statement then 
made as material to a correct understanding of this epistle. It was shown there 
that an important part of Paul's design at that time was to reprove the irregu- 
larities which existed in the church at Corinth. This he had done with great 
fidelity. He had not only answered the inquiries which they proposed to hiai» 
but he had gone with great particularity into an examination of the gross disoiw 
ders of which he had learned by some members of the family of Chloe. A large 
part of the epistle, therefore, was the language of severe reproo£ Paul felt ite 
necessity ; and he had employed that language with unwavering fidelity to hie 
Master. 

Yet it was natural that he should feel great solicitude in regard to the recep- 
tion of that letter, and to its influence in accomplishing what he wished. Thet 
letter had been sent from Ephesus, where Paul proposed to remain until after the 
succeeding Pentecost (1 Cor.xvL 8); evidently hoping by that time to hear from 
them, and to learn what had been the manner of the reception of his epistle. 
He proposed then to go to Macedonia, and from that place to go again to Co- 
rinth ( I Cor. xvi. 5 — 7); but he was evidently desirous to learn in what manner hie 
first epistle had been received, and what was its effect, before he visited them. He 
sent Timothy and Erastus before him to Macedonia and Achaia (Acts xix. 23. 
1 Cor. xvi. 10), intending that they should visit Corinth, and commissioned 
Timothy to regulate the disordered afiairs in the church there. It would appeaor 
also that he sent Titus to the church there in order to observe the effect which hie 
epistle would produce, and to return and report to him. 2 Cor. ii. 13 ; vii. 6 — 16. 
Evidently Paul felt much solicitude on the subject ; and the manner in which 
they received his admonitions would do much to regulate his own future move- 
ments. An important case of discipline ; his authority as an apostle ; and the 
interests of religion in an important city, and in a church which he had himself 
founded, were all at stake. In this state of mind he himself left Ephesus, and went 
to Troas on his way to Macedonia, where it appears he had appointed Titus to meet 
him, and to report to him the manner in which his first episUe had been received. 
See Note on ch. ii. 13. Then his mind was greatly agitated and distressed becauee 
he did not meet Titus as he had expected, and in this state of mind he went for- 
ward to Macedonia. There he had a direct interview with Titus (ch. viL 
5, 6), and learned from him that his first epistle had accomplished all which he 
had desired, ch. viL 7 — 16. The act of discipline which he had directed had 
been performed ; the abuses had been in a great measure corrected, and the Corin- 
thians had been brought to a state of true repentance for their former irregularis 
ties and disorders. The heart of Paul was greatly comforted by this intelUgeno% 
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md by the signal success which had attended this effort to produce reform. In 
this state of mind he wrote to them this second letter. 

Titus had spent some time in Corinth. He had had an opportunity of learn- 
ing the views of the parties, and of ascertaining the true condition of the church. 
This epistle is designed to meet some of the prevailing views of the party 
which was opposed to him thefe, and to reiiite some of the prevailing slanders 
in regard to himself. The epistle, therefore, is occupied to a considerable extent 
in refuting the slanders which had been heaped upon him, and in vindicating 
bis own character. This letter abo he sent by the hands of Titus, by whom the 
former had been sent, and he designed doubtless that the presence of Titus should 
aid in accomplishing the objects which he had in view in the epistle. See 2 Cor. 
YvL 17, 18. 

§ 2. T7i€ Subjects treated of in this Epistle* 

•■ It has been generally admitted that this epistle is written withdut much definite 
arrangement or plan. It tieats on a variety of topics mainly as they occurred to 
the mind of the apostle at the time, and perhaps without having formed any defi- 
nite arrangement before he commenced writing it. Those subjects are all impor- 
tant, and are all treated in the usual manner of Paul, and are all useful and in 
teresting to the church at large ; but we shall not find in this epistle the same 
^jTstematic arrangement which is apparent in the epistle to the Komans, or which 
occurs in the first epistle to the Corinthians. Some of the subjects of which it 
tieats are the following. 

(1.) He mentions his own sufferings, and particularly his late trials in Asia. 
For deliverance from these trials, he expresses his gratitude to God ; and states the 
design for which God called him to endure such trials to have been, that he might 
be better qualified to comfort others who might be afflicted in a similar manner. 
di. i. 1—12. 

(2.) He vindicates himself from one of the accusations which his enemies had 
brought against him, that he was unstable and fickle-minded. He had promised 
to visit them ; and he had not yet fulfilled his promise. They took occasion, 
therefore, to say that he was unstable, and that he was afraid to visit them. He 
dhows to them, in reply, the true reason why he had not come to them, and that 
his real object in not doing it, had been '< to spare'' them. ch. i. 13 — 24. 

(3.) The case of the unhappy individual who had been guilty of incest, had 
deeply afiected his mind. In the first epistle, he had treated of this case at large, 
and had directed that discipline should be exercised. He had felt deep solicitude 
in regard to the manner in which his commands on that subject should be received, 
and had judged it not best to visit them until he should be informed of the man- 
ner in which they had complied with his directions. Since they had obeyed him, 
and had inflicted discipline on him, he now exhorts them to forgive the unhappy 
man, and to receive him again to their fellowship, ch. iL 1 — 11. 

(4.) He mentions the deep solicitude which he had on this subject, and his 
disappointment when he came to Troas and did not meet with Titus as he had 
expected, and had not been informed as he hoped to have been of the manner in 
which his former epistle had been received, ch. ii. 12 — 17. In view of the man- 
ner in which they had received his former epistle, and of the success of his efibrts, 
which he learned when he reached Macedonia, he gives thanks to God that all his 
efforts to promote the welfare of the church had been successful, ch. ii. 14 — 17. 

(5.) Paul vindicates his character, and his claims to be regarded as an apostle. 
He assures them that he does not need letters of commendation to them, since 
they were fully acquainted with his character, ch. iii. 1 — 6. This subject leads 
him into an examination of the nature of the ministry and its importance, which 
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he illustrates by showing the comparative obscurity of the Mosaic ministratioiii^ 
and the greater dignity, and permanency of the gospel, cb. iii. 7 — 18. 

(6.) In chs. iv. v. be states the principles by which he was actuated in the 
ministry. He and the other apostles were greatly afflicted, and were subjected to 
great and peculiar trials, but they had also great and peculiar consolations. They 
were sustained with the hope of heaven, and witii the assurance that there was 
a world of glory. They acted in view of that world, and had gone forth in view 
of it to entreat men to be reconciled to God. 

(7.) Having referred in ch. v. to the nature and objects of the Christian minie- 
try, he expatiates with great beauty on the temper with which he and his bre 
thren, in die midst of great trials and afflictions, executed this important work 
ch. vi. 1 — 10. 

(8.) Having in this manner pursued a course of remark that was calculated to 
conciliate their regard, and to show his affection for them, he exhorts them (ch. 
vi. 1 1 — 18), to avoid those connexions which would injure their piety, and which 
were inconsistent with the gospel which they professed to love. The connexions 
to which he particularly referred were, improper marriages and ruinous alliances 
with idolaters, to which they were particularly exposed. 

(9.) In ch. vii. he again makes a transition to Titus, and to the joy which he 
had brought him in the intelligence which he gave of the manner in which the 
commands of Paul in the first epistle had been received, and of its happy effect on 
the minds of the Corinthians. 

(10.) In chs. viii. and ix. Paul refers to, and discusses the subject on which his 
neart was so much set — the collection for the poor and afflicted Christians in 
Judea. He had commenced the collection in Macedonia, and had boasted to 
them that the Corinthians would aid largely in that benevolent work, and he now 
sent Titus to complete it in Corinth. 

(11.^ In ch. X. he enters upon a vindication of himself, and of his apostolic 
authonty against the accusation of his enemies ; and pursues the subject through 
ch. xi. by a comparison of himself with others, and in ch. xii. by an argument di- 
rectly in favour of his apostolic authority from the favours which God had bestowed 
on him, and the evidence which he had given of his having been commissioned 
by God. This subject he pursues also in various illustrations to the end of the 
epistle. 

The objects of this epistle, therefore, and subjects discussed, are various. They 
are, to show his deep interest in their welfare — to express his gratitude that his 
former letter had been so well received, and had so effectually accomplished what 
he wished to accomplish — to carry forward the work of reformation among them 
which had been so auspiciously commenced — to vindicate his authority as an 
apostle from the objections which he had learned through Titus they had con- 
tinued to make — to secure the collection for the poor saints in Judea, on whidi 
his heart had been so much set — and to assure them of his intention to come and 
visit them according to his repeated promises. The epistle is substantially of the 
same character as the first. It was written to a church where great dissensions 
and other evils prevailed; it was designed to promote a reformation ; and is a 
model of the manner in which evils are to be corrected in a church. In con- 
nexion with the first epistle, it shows the manner in which offenders in the 
church are to be dealt with, and the spirit and design with which the work of 
discipline should be entered on and pursued. Though these were local evils, 
yet great principles are involved here of use to the church in all ages ; and to 
these epistles the church must refer at all times, as an illustration of the proper 
manner of administering discipline, and of silencing the calumnies of enemies. 
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% 8. T%e time and place in which the Epistle was written. 

It is manifest that this epistle was written from Macedonia (see ch. viiL 1 — 14, 
and ix. 2), and was sent by Titus to the church at Corinth. If so, it was writ- 
ten probably about a year c^r the former epistle. Paul was on his way to Co- 
rinth, and was expecting to go there soon. He had left Ephesus, where he was 
when he wrote the first epistle, and had gone to Troas, and from thence to Mace- 
donia, where he had met with Titus, and had from him learned what was the 
effect of his first epistle. In the overflowing of his heart with gratitude for the 
success of that letter, and with a desire to carry forward the work of reformation 
in the church, and completely to remove all the objections which had been made 
to his apostolic authority, and to prepare for his own welcome reception when he 
went there, he wrote tins letter — a letter which we cannot doubt was as kindly 
received as the fonner, and which like that accomplished the objects which he had 
In^iew. 



THE SECOND 



EPISTLt TO THE CORINTHIANS. 



CHAPTER I. 
"PAUL, an apostle" of Jesus 
^ Christ by the will of God, 

CHAPTER I. 
This chapter consists of the following 
parts, or subjects : 

1. The usual salutation and benedic- 
tion in the introduction of the epistle, ver. 
1. 2. This is found in all the epistles of 
Paul, and was at once an affectionate 
salutation and an appropriate expression 
of his interest in their welfare, and also 
an appropriate mode of commencing an 
address to them by one who claimed to 
be inspired and sent from God. 

2. He refers to the consolation which 
he had had in his heavy trials, and 
praises Grod for that consolation, and 
declares that the reason for which he 
was comforted was, that he might be 
qualified to administer consolation to 
others in the same or in similar circum- 
stances, ver. 3 — 7. 

3. He informs them of the heavy 
trials which he was called to experience 
when he was in Ephesus, and of his 
merciful deliverance from those trials, 
ver. 8 — 12. He had been exposed to 
death, and had despaired of life, (ver. 8, 
9); yet he had been delivered (ver. 10); 
he desired them to unite with him in 
thanksgiving; on account of it (ver. 11); 
and in all this he had endeavoured to 
keep a good conscience, and liad that 

.testimony that he had endeavoured to 
maintain such a conscience toward all, 
and especially toward theip. ver. 12. 

4. He refers to the design which he 
had in writing the former letter to them, 
ver. 13. 14. He had written to them 
only such things as they admitted to be 
true and proper ; and such as he was 
persuaded they would always admit 
Thej had always raceived hu inttruo- 



and Timothy our brother, unto 
the church of God which is at 
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tions favourably and kindly ; and he had 
always sought their welfare. 

5. In this state of mind, Paul had 
designed to have paid them a second 
visit ver. 16, 16. But he had not done 
it yet, and it appears that his enemief 
had taken occasion from this to say that 
he was inconstant and fickle-minded. 
He, therefore, takes occasion to vindi- 
cate himself, and to convincethem that ha 
was not faithless to his word and piir> 
poses, and to show them the true rea8<m 
why he had not vbited them. ver. 17— 
24. He states, therefore, that his real 
intentions had been to visit them (ver. 
15, 16); that his failure to do so had not 
proceeded from either levity or false- 
hood (ver. 17) ; as they might hava 
known from the uniform doctrine which 
he had taught them, in which he had 
inculcated the necessity of a strict ad- 
herence to promises, from the veracity 
of Jesus Christ his great example (ver. 
1 8 — ^20); and from the fact that God had 
given to him the Holy Spirit, and 
anointed him (ver. 21,22); and he states, 
therefore, that the true reason why he 
had not come to them was, that he 
wished to spare them (ver. 23, 24) ; he 
was willing to remain away from them 
until tbey should have time to correct 
the evils which existed in their church, 
and prevent the necessity of severe dia* 
cipline when he should come. 

1. Paul an apostle., 6cc See Notea 
on Rom. i. I, and 1 Cor. i. 1. ^ By 
the will of God. Through, or agreea- 
bly to the will of God. Note, 1 Cor. i, 1. 
^ And Timothy our brother, Paul waa 
accustomed to associate some other p€iw 
■on or perM>n8 with him in writing hie. 

1 
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II. CORINTHIANS. 



[A. D. 60, 



Corinth, with all the saints ** 
which are in all Achaia : 

2 Grace * be to you, and 
peace, from God our Father, and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

qpistles. Thus in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, Sosthenes was associated 
with him. For the reasons of this, see 
Note on 1 Cor, i. 1. The name of 
Timothy is associated with his in the 
•pistles to the Philippians and Colos- 
•ians. From the former epistle to the 
Corinthians (ch. xvi. 10), we learn that 
Paul had sent Timothy to the church at 
Corinth, or that he expected that he 
would visit them. Paul had sent him 
into Macedonia in company with Eras- 
tus (Acts xix. 21, 22), intending him- 
■elf to follow them, and expecting that 
they would visit Achaia. From the 
passage before us, it appears that Timo- 
thy had returned from this expedition, 
and was now with Paul. The reason why 
Paul joined Timothy with him in writ- 
ing this epistle may have been the fol- 
lowing: (1.) Timothy had been re- 
cently with them, and they had become 
acquainted with him, and it was not 
only natural that he should express his 
finendly salutations, but his name and 
influence among them might serve in 
aome degree to confirm what Paul 
wished to say to them. Comp. Note, 1 
Cor. i. 1. (2.) Paul may have wished 
to give as much influence as possible to 
l^othy. He designed that he should 
be his fellow-labourer ; and as Timothy 
was much younger than himself, he 
doubtless expected that he would sur- 
^ve him, and that he would in some 
aense succeed him in the care of the 
churches. He was desirous, therefore, 
of securing for him all the authority 
which he could, and of letting it be 
known that he regarded him as abun- 
dantly qualified for the great work with 
which he was intrusted. (3.) The in- 
fluence and name of Timothy might be 
aupposed to have weight with the party 
Zn the church that had slandered Paul, 
by accusing him of insincerity or in- 
atability in regard to his purposed visit 



3 Blessed * be God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, and the 
God of all comfort ; 

o Ph. 1.1. 6Ro. 1. 7. cEp. 1. 3. 

to them. Paul had designed to go to 
them directly from Ephesus, but he had 
changed his mind, and the testimony of 
Timothy might be important to prove 
that it was done from motives purely 
conscientious. Timothy was doubtless 
acquainted with the reasons ; and his 
testimony might meet and rebut a 
part of the changes against him. See 
ch. L ver. 13 — 16. ^ Unto the church 
of God, &UC See Note 1 Cor. i. 2. 
^ With all the saints which are in all 
Achaia,' Achaia, in the largest sense, 
included the whole of Greece. Achaia 
proper, however, was the district or pro- 
vince of which Corinth was the capital. 
It comprehended the part of Greece 
lying between Thessaly and the south- 
ern part of the Peloponnesus, embrac- 
ing the whole western part of the Pelo 
ponnesus. It is probable that there were 
not a few Christians scattered in Achaia, 
and not improbably some small churches 
that had been established by the labours 
of Paul or of others. From Rom. xvi. 
1, we know tliat there was a church at 
Cenchrea, the eastern port of Corinth, 
and it is by no means improbable that 
there were other churches in that region. 
Paul doubtless designed that copies of 
this epistle should be circulated among 
them. 

2. Grace be to you, &c. This is the 
usual Christian salutation. See Note 
Kom. i. 7. 1 Cor. i. 3. 

3. Blessed be God, This is the com- 
mencement properly of the epistle, and 
it is the language of a heart that is fulL 
of joy, and that bursts forth with grati- 
tude in vie^ of mercy. It may have 
been excited by the recollection that he 
had formerly written to them, and that 
during the interval which had elapsed 
between the time when the former 
epistle was written and when this was 
penned, he had been called to a most 
severe trial, and that ftom that trial he 
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CHAPTER I. 



4 Who comforteth us in all 
our tribulation, that we may be 

had been mercifully delivered. With 
a heart full of gratitude and joy for 
this merciful interposition, he com- 
mences this epistle. It is remarked by 
Doddridge, that eleven out cf the thir- 
teen epistles of Paul, begin with excla- 
mations of praise, joy, and thanksgiv- 
ing. Paul had been afflicted, but he 
had also been favoured with remarkable 
consolations, and it was not unnatural 
that he should allow himself to give 
expression to his joy and praise in view 
of all the mercies which God had con- 
ferred on him. This entire passage is 
one that is exceedingly valuable, as 
showing that there may be elevated joy 
in the midst of deep affliction, and as 
showing what is the reason why God 
visits his servants with trials. The 
phrase '^ blessed be God,*' is equivisilent 
to * praised be God,' or is an expres- 
sion of thanksgiving. It is the usual 
formula of praise (comp. Eph. i. 3) ; 
and shows his entire confidence in God, 
and his joy in him, and his gratitude for 
his mercies. It is one of innumerable 
instances which show that it is possible 
and proper to bless Grod in view of the 
trials with which he visits his people, 
and of the consolations which he causes 
to abound. ^ The Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. God is mentioned here 
in the relation of the " Father of the 
Lord Jesus," doubtless because it was 
through the Lord .Jesus, and him alone, 
that He had imparted the consolation 
which he had experienced, ver. 5. Paul 
knew no other God tlian the ^ Father of 
the Lord Jesus;' he knew no other 
source of consolation than the gospel ; 
he knew of no way in which God im- 
parted comfort except through his 
Son. That is genuine Christian con- 
solation which acknowledges the Lord 
Jesus as the medium by whom it is im- 
parted ; that is proper thanksgiving to 
God which is ofered through the Re- 
deemer ; that only is the proper acknow- 
ledgment of (}od which recognises 
him as the * Father of the Lord Jesus.' 
^ Tht Father of merdet* This is a 



able to comfort them which are 
in any trouble, by the comfort 

Hebrew mode of expression, where a 
noun performs the place of an adjective, 
and the phrase is synonymous nearly 
with * merciful Father.' The expression 
has however somewhat more energy and 
spirit than the simple phrase * merciful 
Father.' The Hebrews used the word 
father oflen to denote the author, or 
source of any thing ; and the idea in 
phraseology like this is, that mercy pro- 
ceeds from God, that he is the source 
of it, and that it is his nature to impart 
mercy and compassion, as if he origin 
noted it ; or was the source and foun- 
tain of it — sustaining a relation to all 
true consolation analogous to that which 
a father sustains to his offspring. God 
has the paternity of all true joy. 
It is one of his peculiar and glorious 
attributes that he thus produces conso- 
lation and mercy. ^And the God ofaU 
comfort. The source of all consolation. 
Paul delighted, as all should do, to trace 
all his comforts to God ; and Paul, as all 
Christians have, had sufficient reason to 
regard God as the source of true conso- 
lation. There is no other real source 
of happiness but God ; and he is able 
abundantly, and. willing to impart con 
solation to his people. 

4. Who comforteth us, Paul here 
doubtless refers primarily to himself 
and his fellow apostles as having been 
tilled with comfort in their trials ; to the 
support which the promises of God 
gave; to the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, the Comforter ; and to the hopes 
of eternal life through the gospel of the 
Redeemer. ^ That we may be able to 
comfort, &c, Paul does not say that 
this was the onli/ design which God had 
in comforting them that they might be 
able to impart comfort to others ; but 
he does say that this is an important 
and main purpose. It is an object 
which he seeks, that his people in their 
afflictions should be supported and com- 
forted ; and for this purpose he fills the 
hearts of his ministers with consolation ; 
gives them personal experience of the 
sustaining power of grace in their udala; 
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[A.D.60 



wherewith we ourselves are com- 
forted of God 

5 For as the sufierings • of 
Christ abound in us, so our 
consolation also aboundeth by 
Christ 

a Col. 1. 24. 

md enables them to speak of what they 
facye felt in regard to the conscdations of 
the gospel of the Lord Jesus, t ^y tk^ 
comfort^ &,c By the same topics of 
consolation ; by the isame sources of joy 
which have sustained us. They would 
hmve experience; and by that expe- 
rience they would be able to minister 
consolation to those who were in any 
inanner afflicted. It is only by personal 
toperience that we are able to impart 
eonsolation to others. Paul refers here 
undoubtedly to the consolations which 
ire produced by* the evidence of the 
pardon of sin, and of acceptance with 
Qodt and the hope of eternal life. These 
(isolations abounded in him and his 
Mow apostles richly ; and sustained by 
fliem he was able also to impart like 
eonsolation to others who were in simi- 
lar circumstances of trial. 

5. For as the aufferingst of Christ 
abound in us. As we are called to expe- 
rience the same sufferings which Christ 
endured ; as we are called to suffer in 
Ilis cause, and in the promotion of the 
Mme object. The sufferings which 
fliey endured were in the cause of Christ 
and his gospel ; were endured in endea- 
fouring to advance the same object 
which Christ sought to promote; and 
were substantially of the same nature. 
They arose from opposition, contempt, 
persecution, trial, and want, and were 
tile same as the Lord Jesus was him- 
self subjected to during the whole of his 
public life. Comp. Col. i. 24. Thus 
Peter says (1 Pet iv. 13) of Christians, 
that they were ** partakers of Christ's 
■ufierings.'* ^ So our consolcUion also 
aboundeth hy Christ, By means of 
Christ, or through Christ, consolation is 
abundantly imparted to us. Paul re- 
garded the Lord Jesus as the source of 
consolation, and felt that ths comfort | 



6 And whether we be afflicted, 
it is for ** your consolation and 
salvation, which is ^ effectual in 
the enduring of the same suffer- 
ings, which we also suffer : or 
whether we be comforted, it is 

a c. 4. 15. i or torought. 

^ 

which he imparted, or which was im- 
parted through him, was more than 
sufficient to overbalance all the trials 
which he endured in his cause. The 
comforts which he derived from Christ 
were those, doubtless, which arose from 
his presence, his supporting grace, from 
his love shed abroad in the heart ; from 
the success which he gave to his gos- 
pel, and from the hope of reward which 
was held out to him by the Redeemer, 
as the result of all his sufferings. And 
it may be observed as an universal truth, 
that if we suffer in the cause of Christ, 
if we are persecuted, oppressed, and 
calumniated on his account, he will take 
care that our hearts shall be filled with 
consolation. 

6. And whether we be afflicted. If 
we arc afflicted ; or, our afniction is for 
this purpose. This verse is designed 
to show one of the reasons of the suf- 
ferings which the apostles had endured ; 
and it is a happy specimen of Paul's 
skill in his epistles. He shows that all 
his trials were for their welfare and 
would turn to their benefit He su& 
fered that they might be comforted ; he 
was afflicted for their advantage. This 
assurance would tend to conciliate their 
favour, and strengthen their affection for 
him, as it would show them that he was 
dininterested. We are under the deepest 
obligations of gratitude to one who su^ 
fers for us; and there is nothing that 
will bind us more tenderly to any one 
than the &ct that ne has been subje^-ted to 
great calamity and trial on our account 
This is one of the reasons why the 
Christian feels so tenderly his obligation 
to the Lord Jesus Christ ^ It is for 
your consolation and salvation. It will 
be useful for your consolation ; or it ia 
endured io order to secure your coo^ 
fort, and promote your salvation. Paol 
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for your consolation and salva- 
tion. 

7 And our hope of yoil is 
steadfast, knowing that as * ye 

a Ro. 8. 17. 

had suffered in Ephesus, and it is to this 
that he here particularly refers. He 
does not mean to say that his sufierings 
there were particularly for the comfort 
oi the Corinthians; but that they had 
been endured in the general purpose of 
promoting the salvation of men, and 
that they, together with others, would 
reap the benefit of his trials. He en- 
dured them in order to spread the true 
religion, and they would be benefited 
by that, and besides, he would be the 
better able by his trials to administer to 
them the true consolations of the gospel 
in their sufferings ; and his example, 
and experience, and counsel, would ena- 
ble them to bear up under their own 
trials in a proper manner, t Which is 
effectttal, &c Margin, wrought. The 
Greek word w^ycu/umc denotes here 
efficacious, operating to, producing ,• 
and the phrase denotes that their salva- 
tion would be effected, wrought out, or 
secured by the patient endurance of 
such sufierings. Those sufierings were 
necessary; and a patient endurance 
of them would tend to promote their 
salvation. The doctrine that the pa- 
tient endurance of afiliction tends to pro- 
mote salvation, is everywhere taught in 
the Bible. See Notes on Rom. v. 3 — 5. 
y hi the enduring. By your endur- 
ing ; or by your patience in such sui^ 
ferings. You are called to endure the 
same kind of sufferings ; and patience 
in such trials will tend to promote your 
salvation, t Or whether we he com- 
forted, &c. One design of our being 
comforted is, that we may be able to 
impart consolation to you in the times 
oi similar trial and calamity. See ver. 4. 
The sentiment of the whole passage is, 
that their eternal welfare would be pro- 
Bioted by the example of the apostles 
in their trials, and by the cons(^tioiis 
which they would be able to impart as 
IIm lesolt of their afflictions. 
7. And our hope of you it tUa4ftut, 



are partakers of the sufieriogs so 

shallye he also of the consolatiolu 

8 For we would not, bre* 

thren, have you ignorant of our 

We have a firm and unshaken hcpe in 
regard to you ; we have a confident ex- 
pectation that you will be saved. W« 
believe that you will be enabled so to bear 
trial as to show that you are sustained 
by the Christian hope ; and so as to ad- 
vance your own piety, and confirm your 
prospect of heaven, t -As ye are par* 
takers of the sufferings. It is evident 
from this, that the Cormthians had been 
subjected to trials similar to those whidi 
the apostle had endured. It b not 
known to what afflictions they wei9 
then subjected ; but it is not improbabb 
that they were exposed to some kind of 
persecution and opposition. Such triaUi 
were common in all the early churches; 
and they served to unite all the friends of 
the Redeemer in common bonds, and to 
make them feel that they were one. 
They had united sorrows ; and they had 
united joys ; and they felt they wexv 
tending to the same^ heaven of glory. 
United sorrows and united consolatiom 
tend more than any thing else to bind 
people together. We always have a 
brotherly feeling for one who suffers at 
we do ; or who has the same kind of 
joy which we have. 

8. For we would not have you igno^ 
rant. We wish you to be fully in« 
formed. See Note, 1 Cor. x. 1 ; xii. 1. 
The object of Paul here is, to give % 
full explanation of the nature of his 
trials, to which he had referred in ver. 4. 
He presumed that the Corinthians would 
feel a deep interest in him and in his 
trials ; that they would sympathize with 
him, and would pray that those suffer- 
ings, and that this deliverance might be 
attended with a blessing (ver. 11); and 
perhaps he wished also to conciliate 
their kindness towards himself by men- 
tioning Ignore at length the nature of the 
trials which he had been called to en* 
dure on account of the Christian leli^ 
gion, of whidi they were reaping ee 
material benefits. ^ Of our trouMe 
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tirouble* which came to us in 
Asia, that we were pressed out 

a Ac. 19. 23. 

which came to us in Asia, The term 
Asia is often used to denote that part of 
Ana Minor of which Ephesus was the 
capital. See Note, Acts ii. 9. There has 
been considerable diversity of opinion as 
to the " troubles" to which Paul here 
refers. Some have supposed that he 
Tefers to the per8ecution» at Lystra 
(Acts xiv. 6. 19. 20), from which he 
had been recovered as it were by mira- 
cle; but as that happened so long before 
UtiB, it seems improbable that he should 
here refer to it There is every mark 
€i freshness and recentness about this 
event ; and Paul evidently referred to 
•ome danger from which he had been 
lately delivered, and which made a deep 
impression on his mind when he wrote 
this epistle. Semler supposes that he 
nfers to the lying in wait of the Jews 
for him when he was about to go to 
Macedonia, mentioned in Acts xx. 3. 
Most commentators have supposed that 
he refers to the disturbances which were 
made at Ephesus by Demetrius and his 
friends, mentioned in Acts xix., and by 
reason of which he was compelled to 
leave the city. The only objection to 
this is, that which is mentioned by 
Whitby and Macknight, that as Paul 
did not go into the theatre there (Acts 
xix. 31 ), he incurred no such risk of his 
life as to justify the strong expressions 
mentioned in ver. 9 and 10. They 
suppose, therefore, that he refers to the 
danger to which he was exposed in 
Ephesus on another occasion, when he 
was compelled to fight there with wild 
beasts. See 1 Cor. xv. 32. But nearly 
all these opinions may be reconciled, per- 
haps, by supposing Uiat he refers to the 
group of calamities to which he had 
been exposed in Asia, and firom which 
he had just escaped by going to Mace- 
donia — ^referring perhaps more particu- 
larly to the conflict which he had been 
compelled to have with the wild beasts 
tfaeie. There was the riot excited by 



of measure, above strength, in- 
somuch that we despaired even 
of life: 



Demetrius (Acts xix.), in which his life 
had been endangered, and from which 
he had just escaped; and there had been 
the conflict with the wild beasts at 
Ephesus (see Note 1 Cor. xv. 32), 
which perhaps had occurred but just be- 
fore ; and there were the plots of tbe 
Jews against him (Acts xx. 3), from 
which, also, he had just been delivered. 
By these trials, his life had been endan- 
gered, perhaps, more than once, and he 
had been called to look death calmly in 
the face, and to anticipate the proba- 
bility that he might soon die. Of these 
trials ; of ail these trials, he would not 
have the Corinthians ignorant; but de- 
sired that they should be fully apprized 
of them, that they might sympathize 
with him, and that through their prayers 
they might be turned to his benefit. 
1 That we toere pressed out of measure. 
See Acts xix. We were borne down, 
or weighed down by calamity {t^ugn^ 
/i4&) exceedingly (*4i3-' Cm^cxiiv), super- 
eminently. The expression denotes 
excess, eminence, or intensity. It is, 
one of Paul's common and very strong 
expressions to denote any thing that is 
intensive or great See Rom. vii. 13. 
Gal. i. 13. 2 Cor. iv. 17. 1 Above 
strength. Beyond our strength. More 
than in ourselves we were able to bear. 
T Insomuch thai we despair^ even oflfe. 
Either expecting to be destroyed by the 
wild beasts with which he had to con- 
tend, or to be destroyed by the people. 
This was one of the instances undoubt- 
edly to which he refers in ch. xi. 23, 
where he says he had been *' in death 
oft.'' And this was one of the many 
cases in which Paul was called on to 
contemplate death as near. It was 
doubtless one cause of his fidelity, and 
of his great success in his work, that 
he was thus called to regard death as 
near at hand, and that to use the some- 
what unpoetical, but deeply affecting 
lines of Baxter, exjf^essing a sentiment 
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9 But we had the * sentence 
of death in ourselves, that we 
should not trust <* in ourselves, 



> Or ansieer. 



a Je. 17. 5, 7. 



which g^ded all kia ministry, and which 
was one source of his eminent success. 

He preachM as though he ne'er would preach 

a^in, 
As a dying man to dying men. 

9. But we had the sentence of deaf h 
in ourselves, Marg. "answer. The 
word rendered " sentence" (ttroK^ifjut) 
means properly an answer, judicial re- 
sponse, or sentence ; and is here syno- 
nymous with verdict. It means that 
Paul felt that he was condemned to die ; 
tliat he felt as if be were under sentence 
of death and with no hope of acquittal ; 
he was called to contemplate the hour 
of death as just before him. The words 
" in ourselves," mean, against ourselves ; 
or, we expected certainly to die. This 
seems as if he had been condemned to 
die, and may either refer to some in- 
stance when the popular fury was so 
great that he felt it was determined he 
should die ; or more probably to a judi- 
cial sentence that he should be cast to 
the wild beasts, with the certain ex- 
pectation that he would be destroyed, as 
was always the case with those who 
were subjected to the execution of such 
a sentence, t That we should not 
trust in ourselves. This is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful and important sentiment. 
It teaches that in the time to which Paul 
refers, he was in so great danger, and 
had so certain a prospect of death, that 
he could put no reliance on himself. 
He felt that he must die ; and that hu- 
man aid was vain. According to every 
probability he would die ; and all that 
he could do was to cast himself on the 
protection of that God who had power 
to save him even then, if he chose, and 
who, if he did it, would exert power 
similar to that which is put forth when 
the dead are raised. The effect, there- 
fore, of the near prospect of death was 
to lead kim to put increased confidence 
in God. He felt that God only could 



but in God which raiseth the 
dead: 

10 Who delivered • us from 

a 3 Pe. 2. 0. 



save him ; or that God only could su» 
tain him if he should die. Perhaps also 
he means to say that the eflfect of this 
was to lead him to put increased con- 
fidence in God after his deliverance ; not 
to trust in his own plans, or to confide 
in his Own strength ; but to feel that all 
that he had was entirely in the bands of 
God. This is a common, and a happy 
effect of the near prospect of death to a 
Christian ; and it is well to contemplate 
the effect on such a mind as that of Paul 
in the near prospect of dying, and to 
see how instinctively then it clings to 
God. A true Christian in such cir- 
cumstances will rush to His arms and 
feel that there he is safe. ^ But in God 
which raiseth the dead. Intimating 
that a rescue in such circumstances 
would be like raising .the dead. It ii 
probable that on this occasion Paul was 
near dying; that he had given up all 
hope of life — ^perhaps, as at Lystra 
(Acts xiv. 19), he was supposed to be 
dead. He felt, therefore, that he was 
raised up by the immediate power of 
God, and regarded it as an exertion of 
the same power by which the dead are 
raised. Paul means to intimate that so 
fax as depended on any power of his 
own, he was dead. He had no power 
to recover himself, and but for the gra- 
cious interposition of God he would luive 
died. 

10. Who delivered us from so great 
a death. From a death so terrible^ and 
from a prospect so alarming. It is in- 
timated here by the word which Paul 
uses, that the death which he {i^pre- 
hended was one of a character peculiarly 
terrific — probably a • death by wild 
beasts. Note, ver. 8. He was near to 
death ; he had no hope of rescue ; and 
the manner of the death which was 
threatened was peculiarly fnghtfiiL 
Paul regarded rescue from such a death 
as a kind of resurrec/tbn; and&lVO^^ 
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•o great a death, and doth de- 
liver : in whom we trust that he 
will yet deliver us $ 



he owed his life to God as if he had 
raised him from the dead. All deliver* 
ance from imminent peril, and from 
dangerous sickness, whether of ourselves 
Of our friends, should be regarded as a 
kind of resurrection from the dead. 
God could with infinite ease have taken 
away our breath, and it is only by his 
merciful interposition that we live. 
^ And doth deliver. Continues yet to 
deliver us ; or preserve us — ^intimating 
perhaps that danger had continued to 
fiUlow him after the signal deliverance 
to which he particul8u*ly refers, and that 
be had continued to be in similar peril 
of his life. Paul was daily exposed to 
danger ; and was constantly preserved 
bj the good providence of God. In 
what manner he was rescued from the 
peril to which he was exposed he has no- 
where intimated. It is implied, how- 
ever, that it was by a remarkable divine 
iDterposition ; but whether by miracle, 
or by the ordinary course of providence, 
he nowhere intimates. Whatever was 
the mode, however, Paul regarded God 
ae the source of the deliverance, and 
fi^lt that his obligations were due to him 
as his kind Preserver. ^ In whom we 
trvst that he will yet deliver us. That 
he will continue to preserve us. We 
hope ; we are accustomed to cherish the 
expectation that he will continue to de- 
fend us in the perils which we shall yet 
encounter. Paul felt that he was still 
exposed to danger. Everywhere he 
was liable to be persecuted (comp. Note, 
Acts XX. 23), and everywhere he felt 
that his life was in peril. Yet be had 
been thus far preserved in a most re- 
markable manner ; and he felt assured 
that God would continue to interpose 
in his behalf, until his great purpose in 
regard to him should be fully accom- 
plished, so that at the close of life he 
could look to God as his Deliverer, and 
feel that all along his perilous journey 
ha had been his great Protector. 



1 1 Ye also helping « together 
by prayer for us, that for the 
gift bestowed upon us by the 

a Ro. 15 30. Pb. 1. 19. Ja. 5. 16—18. 

11. Ye also helping together hy 
prayer for us, Tindal renders this in 
connexion with the dose of the previous 
verse ; " we trust that yet hereafter he 
will deliver us, by the help of your 
prayer for us." The word rendered 
' helping together,* means co-operating, 
aiding, assisting ; and the idea is, that 
Paul felt that his trials might be turned 
to good account, and give occasion for 
thanksgiving ; and that this was to be 
accomplished by the aid of the prayers 
of his fellow Christians. He felt that 
the church was one, and that Christians 
should sympathize with one another. 
He evinced deep humility and tender re- 
gard for the Corinthians when he called 
on them to aid him by their prayers. 
Nothing would be better calculated 
to excite their tender affection and re- 
gard than thus to call on them to sym- 
pathize with him in his trials, and to 
pray that those trials might result in 
thanksgiving throughout the churches. 
1 That for the gift bestowed upon us. 
The sentence which occurs here is very 
perplexing in the original, and the con- 
struction is difficult But the main idea 
is not difficult to be seen. The " gift" 
here referred to (to x°^V^f*^^ means 
doubtless ihe favour shown to him in his 
rescue from so imminent a peril ; and he 
felt that this was owing to the prayers 
of many persons on his behalf. He 
believed that he had been remembered 
in the petitions of his friends and 
fellow Christians, and that his deliver- 
ance was owing to their supplications, 
t By the means of many persons. 
Probably meaning that the favour refer- 
red to had been imparted by means of the 
prayers of many individuals who had 
taken a deep interest in his welfare. 
But it may also imply perhaps that he 
had been directly assisted, and had 
been rescued firom the impending danger 
by the interposition of many friends 
who bad come to his wtHkt The usual 
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means of many persons, thanks 
may be given by many on our 
behalf. 



interpretation is, however, that it was 
by the prayers of many in his behalf. 
^ ThcLnkt may be given by many on 
our behaJf, Many may be induced also 
to render thanks for my deliverance. 
The idea is, that as he had been deli- 
vered from great peril by the prayers of 
many persons, it was proper also that 
thanksgiving should be offered by as 
many in his behalf, or on account of 
his deliverance. *' Mercies that have 
been obtained by prayer should be 
acknowledged by praise." — Doddridge. 
God had mercifully interposed in answer 
to the prayers of his people ; and it was 
proper that his mercy should be as ex- 
tensively acknowledged. Paul was de- 
sirous that Grod should not be forgotten ; 
and that those who had sought his de- 
liverance should render praise to God : 
perhaps intimating here that those who 
had obtained mercies by prayer are 
prone to forget their obligation to return 
thanks to God for his gracious and mer- 
ciful interposition. 

12. For our rejoicing is this. The 
source or cause of our rejoicing. *I 
have a just cause of rejoicing, and it is, 
that I have endeavoured to live a life of 
simplicity and godly sincerity, and have 
not been actuated by the principles of 
worldly wisdom.' The connexion here 
is not very obvious, and it is not quite 
easy to trace it. Most expositors, as 
Doddridge, Locke, Macknight, Bloom- 
field, duc, suppose that he mentions the 
purity of his life as a reason why he 
had a right to expect their prayers, as 
he had requested in ver. 11. They 
vfould not doubt, it is supposed, that 
his life had been characterized by great 
simplicity and sincerity, and would feel, 
therefore, a deep interest in his welfare, 
and be di^osed to render thanks that 
he had be«n preserved in the day of 
periL But the whole context and the 
■cope of the passage is rather to be 
taken into view. Paul had been ex- 
posed to death. He had no hope of life 



12 For our rejoicing isUmsi 
the testimony of our consciencOt 
that in simplicity and godly sin- 

TTien the ground of his rejoicing, and 
of his confidence, was that he had lived 
a holy life. He had not been actuated 
by " fleshly wisdom," but he had been 
animated and guided by ** the grace of 
God.'' His aim had been simple, hie 
purpose holy, and he had the testimony 
of his conscience that his motives had 
been right, and he had, therefore, no 
concern about the resulL A good codp 
science, a holy life through Jesus Christ, 
will enable a man always to look calm- 
ly on death. What has a Christian to 
fear in death 1 Paul had kept a good 
conscience towards all ; but he says that 
he had special and peculiar joy that he had 
done it towards the Corinthians. This 
he says, because many there had accused 
him of fickleness, and of disregard for 
their interests. Hedeclares,therefore,that 
even in the prospect of death he had a 
consciousness of rectitude towards them, 
and proceeds to show (v. 13 — 23) that 
the charge against him was not well 
founded. I regard this passage, there- 
fore, as designed to express the &ct that 
Paul, in view of sudden death, had a 
consciousness of a life of piety, and was 
comforted with the reflection that he 
had not been actuated by the ** fleshly 
wisdom" of the world. 1 The testimo* 
ny of our conscience^ An approving 
conscience. It does not condemn me 
on the subject Though others might 
accuse him, though his name might be 
calumniated, yet he had comfort in the 
approval which his own conscience gate 
to his course. Paul's conscience was 
enlightened, and its decisions were cor- 
rect Whatever others might charge 
him with, he knew what had been the 
aim and purpose oi his life ; and the 
consciousness of upright aims, and of 
such plans as the * grace of God' would 
prompt to, sustained him. An approT- 
ing conscience is of inestimable value 
when we are calumniated ; — and when 
we draw near to death, 1 Thai im 
dmpUdiy (w eb*9^«Tm}< Tindsl vtioi^tm 
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cerity, not •with fleshly wis- 
dom, but by the grace of ^ God, 

a 1 Co. 2. 4, 13. »lCk>. 15, 10. 



this forcibly "without doubleness." 
ThQ word means sincerity, candour, pro- 
bity, plain-heartedness. Christian sim- 
plicity, frankness, integrity. See 2 Cor. 
XL 3. It stands opposed to double- 
dealings and purposes ; to deceitful ap- 
pearances, and crafty plans; to mere 
policy, and craftiness in accomplishing 
an object A man under the influence 
of this, is straight-forward, candid, open, 
firank; and he expects to accomplish 
his' purpose by integrity and fair-deal- 
ing, and not by stratagem and cunning. 
Policy, craft, artful plans, and deep-laid 
■chemes of deceit belong to the world ; 
nmplicity of aim and purpose are the 
true characteristics of a real Christian. 
^ And godly sincerity, Gr. " sincerity 
of God." This may be a Hebrew 
idiom, by which the superlative degree 
is indicated, when, in order to express 
the highest degree, they added the name 
of God, as in the phrases * mountains 
of God,' signifying the highest moun- 
tiitins,' or < cedars of Gi>d,' denoting 
loffy cedars. Or it may mean such 
nncerity as God manifests and approves ; 
such as he, by his grace, would produce 
in the heart ; such as the religion of the 
goepelis fitted to produce. The word used 
here, tixat^tvtitt, and rendered sincerity^ 
denotes, properly, clearness, such as is 
judged of or discerned in sunshine (from 
ttkn and iee/r«), and thence pureness, in- 
t^prity. It is most probable that the 
phrase here denotes that sincerity which 
God produces and approves; and the 
sentiment is, that pure religion, the re- 
ligion of God, produce entire sincerity 
in the heart Its purposes and aims are 
<^n and manifest, as if seen in the 
wnshine. The plans of the world are 
obscure, deceitful, and dark, as if 
trt the night, ^ Not with fleshly luis- 
Lom. Not with the wisdom which. is 
mamfested by the men of this world ; 
Hot by the principles of cunning, and 
mere policy, and expediency, which 
iiftmi cfaanM^erize thmn. The pluase 



we have had our conversation 
in the world, and more abun- 
dantly to you-ward. 

here stands opposed to simplicity and 
sincerity, to openness and straight-for- 
wardness. And Paul means to disclaim 
for himself, and for his fellow-labourers, 
all that carnal policy which distinguishes 
the mere men of the world. And if 
Paul deemed such policy improper for 
him, we should deem it improper for 
us ; if he had no plans which he wished 
to advance by it, we should have none ; 
if he would not employ it in the pro- 
motion of good plans, neither should 
we. It has been the curse of the church 
and the bane of religion ^ and it is to 
this day exerting a withering and blight- 
ing influence on the church. The mo- 
ment that such plans are resorted to, it 
is proof that the vitality of religion is 
gone, and any man who feels that his 
purposes cannot be accomplished but 
by such carnal .policy, should set it 
down as full demonstration that his 
plans are wrong, and that his purpose 
should be abandoned. ^ But by the 
grace of God. This phrase stands op- 
posed, evidently, to " fleshly wisdom." 
It means that Paul had been influenced 
by such sentiments and principles as 
would be suggested or prompted by the 
influence of his grace. Locke renders 
it, " by the favour of God directing me." 
God had shown him favour; God 
had directed him ; and he had kept him 
from the crooked and devious ways of 
mere worldly policy. The idea seems 
to be not merely that he had pursued a 
correct and upright course of life, but 
that he was indebted for this to the 
mere grace and favour of God, an idea 
which Paul omitted no opportunity of 
acknowledging. ^ We have had our 
conversation. We have conducted our 
selves ((Ivaea-reo^fctr). The word her© 
used means hterally, to turn up, to over- 
turn ; then to turn back, to return, and 
in the middle voice, to turn one's self 
around, to turn one's self to any thing, 
and, also, to move about in, to live in, 
to be conveimnt with, to conduct one's 
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13 For we write none other 
tilings unto you than what ye 



self. In this sense it seems to be used 
here. Comp. Heb. x. 33 ; xiii. 18. 1 
Tim. iii. 16. 1 Pet i. 17. The word 
eorwersation^ we usually apply to oral 
discourse, but in the Scriptures, it means 
conduct^ and the sense of the passage 
is, that Paul had conducted himself in 
accordance with the principles of the 
grace of God, and had been influenced 
by that ^ In the world. Everywhere ; 
wherever I have been. This does not 
mean in the world as contradistinguish- 
ed from the church, but in the world at 
large, or wherever he had been, as con- 
tradistinguished from the church at Co- 
rinth. It had been his common and 
universal practice. ^ And more abun- 
dantly toy ou-ward. Especially towards 
you. This was added doubtless because 
there had been charges against him in 
Corinth, that he had been crafty, cun- 
ning, deceitful, and especially that he 
had deceived them (see ver. 17), in not 
visiting them as he had promised. He 
affirms, therefore, that in all things he 
had acted in the manner to which the 
grace of God prompted, and that his 
conduct, in all respects, had been that of 
entire simplicity and sincerity. 

13. For we write none other things, 
&c. There has been much variety in 
the interpretation of this passage; and 
much difficulty felt in determining what 
it means. The sense seems to me to be 
this. Paul had just declared that he 
had been actuated by pure intentions 
and by entire sincerity, and had in all 
things been influenced by the grace of 
God. This he had shown everywhere, 
out more particularly among them at 
Corinth. That they fully knew. In 
making this affirmation they had full 
evidence from what they had known of 
him in former times that such had been 
his course of life ; and he trusted that 
they would be able to acknowledge the 
•ame thing to the end, and that they 
would never have any occasion to form 

2* 



read or acknowledge; and I 
trust ye shall acknowledge even 
to the end ; 

a different opinion of him. It will be 
recollected that it is probable that some 
at Corinth had charged him with insin- 
cerity ; and some had accused him of 
fickleness in having promised to come 
to Corinth and then changing his mind, 
or had charged him with never having 
intended to come to them. His object 
in this verse is to refute such slanders, 
and he says, therefore, that all that he 
affirmed in his writings about the sin- 
cerity and simplicity of his aims, were 
such as they knew from their past ac- 
quaintance with him to be true ; and 
that they knew that he was a man who 
would keep his promises. It is an in- 
stance of a minister who was able to 
i^peal to the people among whom he 
had lived and laboured in regard to the 
general sincerity and uprightness of his 
character — such an appeal as every mi- 
nister ought to be able to make to refute 
all slanders ; and such as he will be 
able to make successfully, if his life, 
like that of Paul, is such as to warrant 
it. Such seems to me to be the sense 
of the passage. Beza, however, renders 
it, "I write no other things than what 
ye read, or may understand,'' and so 
Rosenmiiller, Wetstein, Vlacknight, and 
some others interpret it and they ex- 
plain it as meaning, *I write nothing 
secretly, nothing ambiguously, but I 
express myself clearly, openly, plainly, 
so that I may he read and understood by 
all.' Macknight supposes that they 
had charged him with using ambiguous 
language, that he might afterwards in* 
terpret it to suit his own purpose. The 
objection to this is, that Paul never ad- 
verts to the obscurity or perspicuity of 
his own language. It was his conduct 
that was the main subject on which he 
was writing, and the connexion seems 
to demand that we understand *um as 
affirming that they had abunJ tnt evi- 
dence that what he affirmec oi his 
simplicity of aim^ and integrit) ii^ life. 
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14 As also ye have acknow- 
ledged us in part, that " we 
are yonr rejoicing, even as ye 



a Ph. 4. 1. 



was true. ^ TTum what ye rtad (dyacp 
yttLnctti), This word properly means 
to know ajccuraiely i to distinguish; 
and in the New Testament usually to 
know l)y reading. Doddridge remarks, 
that the word is ambiguous, and may 
signify either to acknowledge, to know, 
or to read. He regards it as here used 
in the sense of knowing. It b probably 
used here in the sense of knowing ac- 
curately, or surely ; oi recognising from 
iheir former acquaintance with him. 
They would see that the sentiments 
which he now expressed were such as 
accorded with his character and uni- 
ferm course of life. ^ Or acknowledge 
(b-i^ivwcrxcTt). The proposition vri in 
composition here is intensive, and the 
word denotes to know fully ; to receive 
full knowledge of; to know well ; or to 
recognise. It here means that they 
would fully recognise, or know entirely 
to their satisfaction, that the sentiments 
which he here expressed were such as 
accorded with his general manner of 
life. From what Uiey knew of him, 
they could not but admit that he had 
been influenced by the principles stated. 
\ And I trust ye shaU acknow- 
ledge, I trust that my conduct will be 
auch as to convince you always that I 
am actuated by auch principles. I 
trust you will never witness any de- 
parture from them — the language of a 
man of settled principle, and of fixed 
aims and honesty of life. An honest 
man can always use such language re- 
specting himself. ^ Even to the end. 
To the end of life; always. "We 
trust that you will never have occasion 
to think dishonourably of us; or to re- 
flect on any inconsistency in our be- 
haviour." — Doddridge. 

14. As also ye have acknowledged us. 
You have had occasion to admit my 
singleness of aim, and purity of inten- 
tion and of life by your former acquaint- 



also are ours in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. 

15 And in this confidence I 



ance withme ; and you have cheerfully 
done it. ^ In part {divo /ui^wg). Tindal 
renders this, " as ye have found us part- 
ly." The sense seems to be, ' as part 
of you acknowledge ;' meaning that a 
portion of the church was ready to con- 
cede to him the praise of consistency 
and uprightness, though there was a 
faction, or a part that denied it t That 
we are your rejoicing. That we are 
your joy, and your boasting. That is, 
you admit me to be an apostle. You 
regard me as your teacher, and guide. 
You recognise my authority, and ac- 
knowledge the benefits which you have 
received through me. t Even as ye also 
are ours. Or, as you will be our re- 
joicing in the day when the Lord Jesus 
shall come to gather his people to him- 
self Then it will be seen that you 
were saved by our ministry ; and then 
it will be an occasion of abundant and 
eternal thanksgiving to God that you 
were converted by our labours. And as 
you now regard it as a matter of con- 
gratulation and thanksgiving that you 
have such teachers as we are, so shall 
we regard it as a matter of congratula- 
tion and thanksgiving — as our chief 
joy — that we were the instruments of 
saving su(A. a people. The depression 
implies that there was mutual confi- 
dence, mutual love, and mutual cause of 
rejoicing. It is well when ministers 
and people have such confidence in each 
other, and have occasion to regard their 
connexion as a mutual cause of rejoic* 
ing and oi Kduu^nfAti or boasting, 

15. And in this confidence. In this 
confidence of my integrity, and that you 
had this favourable opinion of me, and 
appreciated the principles of my con- 
duct I did not doubt that you would 
receive me kindly, and would give me 
again the tokens of your aflection and 
regard. In thb Paul shows that how 
eyer some of 4iem might regard him 
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was minded to come unto you 
before, that ye might have a 
second ^ benefit ; 

16 And to pass by you into 

« Or, grace. 



jet that he had no doubt that the ma- 
jority of the church there would receive 
him kindly, t / was minded, I 
willed (e/SduxoyUNv) ; it was my intention. 
^ To come unto you before. Tindal 
renders this, "the other time.'* Paul 
refers doubtless to the time when he 
wrote his former epistle, and when it 
was his serious purpose, as it was his 
earnest wish, to visit them again. See 
1 Cor. xvi. 5. In this purpose he had 
been disappointed, and he now proceeds 
to state the reasons why he had not 
visited them as he had purposed, and to 
show that it did not arise from any 
fickleness of mind. His purpose had 
been at first to pass through Corinth on 
his way to Macedonia, and to remain 
some time with them. See ver. 16. 
Comp. 1 Cor. xvL 5, 6. This purpose 
he had now changed ; and instead of 
passing through Corinth on his way to 
Macedonia, he had gone to Macedonia by 
the way of Troas (ch. 11, 12) ; and 
the Oorinthians having, as it would 
seem, become acquainted with this fact, 
had charged him with insincerity in 
the promise, or fickleness in regard to 
his plans. Probably it had been said 
by some of his enemies that he had 
never intended to visit them. ^ That 
ye might have a second benefit* Marg. 
grace. The word here used (xH*0 ^ 
that which ia commonly rendered gtacet 
and means probably fiivour, kindness, 
good-will, beneficence ; and especially 
&vour to the undeserving. Here, it is 
evidently used in the sense of gratifica- 
tion, or pleasure. And the idea is, that 
they had been formerly gratified and 
benefited by his residence among them; 
he had been the means of conferring 
important favours on them, and he was 
deorous of being again with them, in 
Older to gratify them by his presence, and 
fliat ho might b> UwnnwuMi of impMting 



Macedonia, and to come again 
out of Macedonia unto you, and 
of you to be brought on my • way 
toward Judea. 



a Ac. 21. 5. 



to them other favours. Paul presumed 
that his presence with them would be 
to them a source of pleasure, and that 
his coming would do them good. It is 
the language of a man who felt assured 
that he enjoyed, after all, the confidence 
of the mass of the church there, and that 
they would regard his being with them 
as a favour. He had been with them 
formerly almost two years. His resi- 
dence there had been pleasant to them 
and to him ; and had been the occasion 
of important benefits to them. He did 
not doubt that it would be so again. 
Tindal renders this, "that ye might 
have had a double pleasure." It may 
be remarked here that several MSS. 
instead of ;^agfv, grace, read X't^tjoy, 

16. And to pass by you. Through 
(A*) you ; that is, through your city, or 
province ; or to take them, as we say, 
in his way. His design was to pass 
through Corinth and Achaia on his 
journey. This was not the direct way 
from Epbesus to Macedonia. An in- 
spection of a map (see the map of Asia 
Minor prefixed to the Notes on the 
Acts of the Apostles) will show at one 
view that the direct way was that which 
he concluded finally to take — that by 
Troas. Yet he had designed to go out 
of his way in order to make them a 
visit ; and intended also, perhaps, to 
make them also a longer visit on his 
return. The former part of the plan 
he had been induced to abandon* 
t Into Macedonia. A part of Greece 
having Thrace on the north, Thessaly 
south, Epirus west, and the ^gean Sea 
east See Note, Acts zvL 9. t And 
of you to be brought on my way. By 
you. See Note, 1 Cor. xvi. 6. 
^ Toward Judea, His object in going 
to Judea was to convey the collection 
for the poor saints which he had been at 
80 madi pains to collect throughout tb* 
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17 When I therefore was thus 
minded, did I use lightness ? or 
the things that I purpose, do I 



a c. 10. 2. 



churches of the Gentiles. See Notes, 
Rom. XV. 25, 26. Comp. 1 Cor. xvL 3, 4. 
17. When I therefore was thus 
minded. When I formed this purpose ; 
when I willed this, and expressed this 
intention. ^ Did I use lightness? 
The word ixatx^giat (from Ixatx^go?) means 
properly lightness in weight Here it 
IS used in reference to the mind ; and 
in a sense similar to our word levity , as 
denoting lightness of temper or conduct ; 
inconstancy, changeableness, or fickle- 
ness. This charge had been probably 
made that he had made the promise 
without any due consideration, or 
without any real purpose of performing 
it ; or that he had made it in a trifling 
and thoughtless manner. By the inter- 
rogative form here, he sharply denies 
that it was a purpose formed in a light 
and trifling manner. ^ Do I purpose 
(Kcording to theJUsh, In such a man- 
ner as may suit my own convenience 
and carnal interest. Do I form plans 
adapted only to promote my own ease 
and gratiflcadon, and to be abandoned 
when they are attended with incon- 
venience 1 The phrase '* according to 
the flesh" here seems to mean * in such 
a way as to promote my own ease and 
gratification ; in a manner such as the 
inen of the world form ; such as would 
be formed under the influence of earthly 
passions and desires, and to be forsaken 
when those plans would interfere with 
such gratifications.' Paul denies in a 
positive manner that he formed such 
plans; and they should have known 
enough of his manner of life to be as- 
sured that that was not the nature of 
the schemes which he had devised 1 
Probably no man ever lived who formed 
his plans of life less for the gratification 
of the flesh than Paul, t l^ai with 
me there should be yea, yea, and nay, 
nay ? There has been a great variety 
in the inta^^pretation of ^is j(MUMage. 



purpose according * to the flesh, 
that with me there should be 
yea, yea, and nay, nay? 

18 But as God is true, our 



See Bloomfield, Crit. Dig. in loco. The 
meaning seems to be, Hhat there should 
be such inconstancy and uncertainty in 
my counsels and actions, that no one 
could depend on me, or know what 
they had to expect from me.' Bloom- 
field supposes that the phrase is a pro- 
verbial one, and denotes a headstrong, 
self-willed spirit which will either do 
things, or not do them as pleases, 
without giving any reasons. He sup- 
poses that the repetition of the words 
yea and nay is designed to denote 
positiveness of assertion — such posi- 
tiveness as is commonly shown by 
such persons, as in the phrases, < what 
I have written I have written,* * what I 
have done I have done.' It seems more 
probable, however, that the phrase is 
designed to denote ihe ready compliance 
which an inconstant and unsettled man 
is accustomed to make with the wishes 
of others ; his expressing a ready assent 
to what they propose; falling in with 
their views ; readily making promises ; 
and instantly, through some whim, or 
caprice, or wish of others, saying ' yea, 
nay,' to the same thing ; that is, chang- 
ing his mind, and altering hi^ purpose 
without any good reason, or in accord- 
ance with any fixed principle or settled 
rule of action. Paul says that this was 
not his character. He did not affirm a 
thing atone time and deny it at another ; 
he did not promise to do a thing ono 
moment and refuse to do it the next. 

18. But as God is true, Tindal 
renders this, in accordance more literally 
with the Greek, *^ God is faithful ; for 
our preaching unto you was not yea 
and nay." The phrase seems to Lave 
the form of an oath, or to be a solemn 
appeal to God as a witness, and to be 
equivalent to the expression * the Lord 
liveth/ or < as the Lord iiveth.' I'he 
idea is, <Ood is faithful and true. He 

never promises that 
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* word toward you waa not 
yea * and nay. 

> Or, preaching. a Mat. 5. 37. 



which he does not perform. So true 
is it that I am not fickle and changing 
in my purposes.' This idea of the 
faithfulness of God is the argument 
which Paul urges why he felt himself 
hound to he faithful also. That faithful 
God he regarded as a witness, and to 
that God he could appeal on the occa- 
sion. 1 Our word, Marg. preaching 
(o \6yo(). This may refer either to his 
preaching, to his promises of visiting 
them, or his declarations to them in ge- 
neral on any subject The particular 
subject under discussion was the promise 
which he had made to visit them. But 
he here seems to make his affirmation 
general, and to say universally of his 
promises, and his teaching, and of all 
his communications to them, whether 
orally or in writing, that they were not 
characterized by inconstancy and 
changeableness. It was not his cha- 
racter to be fickle, unsettled, and vacil- 
lating. 

19. For the San of God, In this 
verse, and the following, Paul states 
that he felt himself bound to maintain 
the strictest veracity for two reasons ; 
the one, that Jesus Chriist always 
evinced Uie strictest veracity (ver. 19) ; 
the other, God was always true to all the 
promises that he made (ver. 20) ; and 
as he felt himself to be the servant of 
the Saviour and of God, he was bound 
by the most sacred obligations also to 
maintain a character irreproachable in 
regard to veracity. On the meaning 
of the phrase " Son of God," see Note, 
Rom. i. 4. ^ Jesus Christ. It is 
agreed, says Bloomfield, by the best 
commentators, ancient and modem, that 
by Jesus Christ is here meant his doc- 
trine. The sense is, that the preaching 
respecting Jesus Christ, did not repre- 
sent him as fickle, and changeable ; as 
unsettled, and as unfiedthful; but as 
TRUB, consistent, and £uthful. As that 
had been the regular and conitant re- 



19 For the Son • of God, 
Jesus Christ who was preached 
among you by us, even by me 

a Mar. 1. 1. 

presentation of Paul and his fellow- 
labourers in regard to tbe Master whom 
they served, it was to be inferred that 
they felt themselves bound sacredly to 
observe the strictest constancy and vo- 
racity, t -^y ^s, &.C Silvanus, here 
mentioned, is the same person who in 
the Acts of the Apostles is called Silas. 
He was with Paul at Philippi, and was 
imprisoned there with him (Acts xvi), 
and was afterwards with Paul and 
Timothy at Corinth when he first vi- 
sited tiiat city. Acts xviii. 5. Paul 
was so much attached to him, and had 
so much confidence in him, that he 
joined his name with bis own in several 
of his epistles. 1 Thess. i. 1. 2 Thess. 
i. 1. 1 Was not yea and nay. Our 
representation of him was not that he 
was fickle and changeable. ^ But in 
him was yea. Was not one thing at 
one time, and another at another. He 
is the same, yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever. All that he says is true ; all the 
promises that he makes are firm ; all his 
declarations are &ithful. Paul may 
refer to the fact that the Lord Jesus 
when on earth was eminently charac* 
terized by truth. Nothing was more 
striking than his veracity. He called 
himself " the truth," as being eminently 
true in all his declarations. ^ I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life." 
John xiv. 6. Comp. Rev. iii. 7. And 
thus (Rev. iii. 14) he is called "the 
faithful and true witness." In all his 
life he was eminently distinguished 
for that. His declarations were simple 
truth ; his narratives were simple, un- 
varnished, uncoloured, uhexaggerated 
statements of what actually occurred. 
He never disguised the truth; never 
prevaricated ; never had any mental re- 
servation ; never dsveived ; never used 
any word, or threw in any circumstance, 
that was fitted to lead the mind astray. 
He himself said that this was the great 
object which he had in view in coming 
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and Silvanus and Timotheus, 
was not yea and nay, but in him 
was yea. 

20 For all the promises of 



into the world. " To this end was I 
born and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth." John xviii. 37. As Jesus 
Christ was thus distinguished for simple 
truth, Paul felt that he was under sa- 
cred obligations to imitate him, and 
always to evince the same inviolable 
fidelity. The most deeply felt obliga- 
tion on earth is that which ^e Christian 
feels to imitate the Redeemer. 

20. For all the promises of God in 
him. All the promises which God has 
made through him. This is another 
reason why Paul felt himself bound to 
maintain a character of the strictest 
veracity. The reason was, that God 
always evinced that ; and that as none 
of his promises failed, he felt himself 
sacredly bound to imitate him, and to 
adhere to all his. The promises of 
God which are made through Christ, 
relate to the pardon of sin to the peni- 
tent ; the sanctification of his people ; 
support in temptation and trial ; guid- 
ance in perplexity ; peace in death, and 
eternal glory beyond the grave. All of 
these are made through a Redeemer, 
and none of these shall fail. ^ Are 
yea. Shall all be certainly fulfilled. 
There shall be no vacillation on the 
part of God ; no fickleness ; no aban- 
doning of his gracious intention. 
t And in him amen. In Rev. iii. 14, 
the Lord Jesus is called the ** Amen.'' 
The word means true, faithful, certain. 
And the expression here means that all 
the promises which are made to men 
through a Redeemer shall be certainly 
fulfilled. They are promises which are 
confirmed and established, and which 
shall by no means fail. 1 Unto the 
glory of God by us. Either by us mi- 
nisters and apostles ; or by us who are 
Christians. The latter, I think, is the 
meaning ; and Paul means to say, that 
ihe fiUfilment (^ all the promiaeB which 



God in * him are yea, and in him 
amen, tmto the glory of God by 
us. 

21 Now he which stablisheth 

aRo. 15. 8,9. He. 13.8. 

God has made to his people shall result 
in his glory and praise as a God of con- 
descension and veracity. The fact that 
he has made such promises is an act 
that tends to his own glory — since it 
was of his mere grace that they were 
made ; and the fulfilment of these pro- 
mises in and through the church, ^all 
also tend to produce elevated views of 
his fidelity and goodness. 

21. Now he which stablisheth us. 
He who makes \i&firm (o ^/isuZy «/uacJ ; 
that is, he who has confirmed us m 
the hopes of the gospel, and who gives 
us grace to be faithful, and firm in our 
promises. The object of this is to trace 
all to God, and to prevent the appear- 
ance of self-confidence, or of boasting. 
Paul had dwelt at length on his own 
fidelity and veracity. He had taken 
pains to prove that he was not incon- 
stant and fickle-minded. He here says, 
that this was not to be traced to himself, 
or to any native goodness, but was all 
to be traced to God. It was God who 
had given them all confident hope in 
Christ ; and it was God who had given 
him grace to adhere to his promises, and 
to maintain a character for veracity. 
The fitst * us,* in this verse refers pro- 
bably to Paul himself; the second in- 
cludes also the Corinthians, as being 
also anointed and sealed. ^ And hath 
anointed us. Us who are Christians. 
It was customary to anoint kings, 
prophete, and priests on their entering 
on their office as a part of the ceremony 
of inauguration. The word anoint is 
applied to a priest, Ex. xxviii. 41 ; xL 
15; to a prophet, 1 Kings xix. 16. Isa. 
Ixi. 1 ; to a king, 1 Sam. x, 1 ; xv. 1. 
2 Sam. ii. 4. 1 Kings L 34. It is ap- 
plied oilen to the Messiah as being set 
apart, or consecrated to his office as 
prophet, priest, aiid king — ». e. as ap- 
pointed by God to the highest office ever 
held bi the world. It is applied also to 
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• us with you in Christ, and hath 
anointed ^ us, is God ; 

a 2 Th. 2. 8. 1 Pe. 5. 10. 

Christians as being eonsecrated, or set 
apart to the service d God by the Holy 
Spirit — a use of the word which is de- 
rived from the sense of consecrating, or 
setting apart to the service of God. 
Thus in 1 John ii. 20, it is said, ** But 
ye have an unction from the Holy One 
and know all things." So in ver. 27, 
** But the anointing which ye have re- 
ceived abideth in you," &c. The 
anointing which was used in the con- 
secration of prophets, priests, and kings, 
seems to have been designed to be em- 
blematic of the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, who is often represented as 
poured upon those who are under his 
influence (Prov. i. 23. Isa. xliii. 4. Joel 
ii. 28, 29. Zech. xii. 10. Acts x. 45), 
in the same way as water or oil is 
poured out. And as Christians are 
everywhere represented as being under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, as being 
those on whom the Holy Spirit is 
poured, they are represented as ** anoint- 
ed." They are in this manner solemn- 
ly set apart, and consecrated to the 
service of God. 1 Is God, God has 
done it All is to be traced to him. It 
is not by any native goodness which we 
have, or any inclination which we have 
by nature to his service. This is one 
of the instances which abound so much 
in the writings of Paul, where he de- 
lights to trace all good influences to 
God. 

22. Who hath also sealed us. The 
word used here (from aip^xyi^ai) means 
to seal up ; to close and make fast with 
a seal, or signet ; as, e»g,, books, letters, 
&C. that they may not be read. It is 
also used in the sense of setting a mark 
an any thing, or a seal, to denote that it 
is genuine, authentic, confirmed, or 
approved, as when a deed, compact, or 
agreement is sealed. It is thus made 
sure ; and is confirmed or established. 
Hence it is applied to persons, as de- 
noting that they aie approved, as in 
ReY. TiL 3: ''Hurt not the earth, 



22 Who hath also sealed * us, 

»lJno.2.20,27. Re. 3. 18. 

e Ep. 1.13, 14; 4.30. 2Ti.2.10 



neither the sea, nor the trees, till w« 
have sealed the servants of our God in 
their foreheads." Comp. Ezek. ix. 4. 
See Note, John vi. 27, where it is 
said of the Saviour, " for him hath God 
the Father seakdy Comp. John iii. 33. 
In a similar manner Christians are said 
to be sealed ; to be sealed by the Holy 
Spirit (Eph. i. 13 ; iv. 30) ; that is, the 
Holy Spirit is given to them to confirm 
them as belonging to God. He grants 
them his Spirit He renews and sancti- 
fies them. He produces in their hearts 
those feelings, hopes, and desires which 
are an evidence that they are approved 
by God ; that they are regarded as bis 
adopted children; that their hope is 
genuine, and that their redemption and 
salvation are sure — ^in the same way as 
a seal makes a will or an agreement 
sure. God grants to them his Holy 
Spirit as the certain pledge that they 
are his, and shall be approved and saved 
in the last day. In this there is nothing 
miraculous, or in the nature of direct 
revelation. It consists of the ordinaiy 
operations of the Spirit on the heart, 
producing repentance, feith, hope, joy, 
conformity to God, the love of prayer 
and praise, and the Christian virtues 
generally; and these things are the 
evidences that the Holy Spirit has re- 
newed the heart, and that die Christian 
is sealed for the day of redemption. 
^ And given the earnest of the Spirit, 
The word here used {ipla^Ja from the 
Heb. |unp) means properly a pledge 
given to ratify a contract ; a part of the 
price, or purchase money ; a first pay- 
ment; that which confirms the bargain, 
and which is regarded as a pledge that 
all the price will be paid. The word 
occurs in the Septuagint and Hebrew, 
in Gen. Xxxviii. 17, 18 ; xxxviii. 20. 
In the New Testament it occurs only 
in this place, and in ch. v. 5, and Eph* 
i. 14, in each place in the same con- 
nexion as appUed to the Holy Spirit, 
and his influence! on the heart It r»- 
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and given the earnest of the 
Spirit * in our hearts. 
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ftrs to those influences as a pledge of 
the future glories which await Christians 
in heaven. In regard to the " earnest,** 
or tlic part of a price which was paid 
in a contract, it may he remarked, (1.) 
Tl.at it was of the same nature as the full 
price, being regarded as a part of it ; 
(2.) It was regarded as a pledge or 
assurance that the full price would be 
paid. So the * earnest of the Spirit/ de- 
notes that God gives to his people the 
influences of his Spirit; his operation on 
the heart as a part or pledge that all the 
blessings of the covenant of redemption 
shall be given to them. And it implies, 
(1.) That the comforts of the Christian 
here are of the same nature as they 
will be in heaven. Heaven will consist 
of like comforts ; of love, and peace, 
and joy, and purity begun here, and 
simply expanded there to complete and 
eternal perfection. The joys of heaven 
differ only in degree^ not in kind, from 
those of the Christian on earth. That 
which is begun here is perfected there ; 
and the feelings and views which the 
Christian has here, if expanded and 
carried out, would constitute heaven. 
(2.) These comforts, these influences 
of the Spirit, are a pledge of" heaven. 
They are the security which God gives 
us that we shall be saved. If \fe are 
brought under the renewing influences 
of the Spirit here ; if we are made 
meek, and humble, and prayerful by 
his agency ; if we are made to partake 
of the joys which result from pardoned 
sin; if we are filled with the hope of 
heaven, it is all produced by the Holy 
Spirit, and is a pledge, or earnest of our 
future inheritance; — as the first sheaves 
of a harvest are a pledge of a harvest ; 
or the first payment under a contract a 
pledge that all will be payed. God thus 
gives to his people the assurance that 
iey shall be saved ; and by this * pledge' 
makes their title to eternal life sure. 

23. Moreover, I call God for a re- 
cord upon my aouL It is well remaricod 



23 Moreover I call God for a 
record upon my soul, that, to 



by Rosen miiller, that the second chapter 
should have commenced here, since 
there is here a transition in the subject 
more distinct than where the second 
chapter is actually made to begin. 
Here Tindal commences the second 
chapter. This verse, with the subse- 
quent statements, is designed to show 
them the true reason why he had 
changed his purpose, and had not vi- 
sited them according to his first propo- 
sal. And that reason was not that he 
was fickle and inconstant ; but it was 
that he apprehended that if he should 
go to them in their irregular and disor- 
derly state, he would be under a neces- 
sity of resorting to harsh measures, and 
to a severity of discipline that would be 
alike painful to then, and to him. Dr. 
Paley has shown with great plausibilirjr, 
if not with moral certainty, that Paul's 
change of purpose about visiting them 
was made before he wrote his first epis- 
tle ; that he had at fii'st resolved to visit 
them, but that on subsequent reflection, 
he thought it would be better to try the 
effect of a faithful letter to them, admo- 
nishing them of their errors, and en- 
treating them to exercise proper disci- 
pline themselves on the principal 
offender ; that with this feeling he wrote 
his first epistle, in which he does not 
state to them as yet his change of pur- 
pose, or the reason of it ; but that now 
after he had written that letter, and afler 
it had had all the effect which he desired, 
he states the true reason why he had 
not visited them. It was now proper 
to do it ; and that reason was, that he 
desired to spare them the severity of 
discipline, and had resorted to the more 
mild and affectionate measure of sending 
them a letter, and thus not making it 
necessary personally to administer disci- 
pline. See Paley *s Horse Paulince, on 
2 Cor. Nos. iv. and v. The phrase, 
" I call God for a record uifWin my soul,** 
is in the Greek, "I call God for a wit- 
ness against my soul." It is a solemn 
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spare you, I came not as yet tin- 
to Corinth. 

24 Not for that we have • do- 

« 1 Co. 3. 5. 1 Pe. 5. 3. 

oath, or appeal to God ; and implies, 
that if he did not in that case declare 
the trath, he desired that God would be 
a witness against him, and would pu- 
nish him accordingly. The reason why 
he made this solemn appeal to God was, 
the importance of his vindicating his 
own character before the church, from 
the charges which had been brought 
against him. ^ Thai to spare you. 
To avoid the necessity of inflicting pu- 
nishment on you.; of exercising severe 
and painful discipline. If he went 
among them in the state of irregularity 
and disorder which prevailed there, he 
would feel it to be necessary to exert 
his authority as an iq)ostle, and remove 
at once the ofifending members from the 
churdi. He expected to avoid the ne- 
cessity of these painful acts of disci- 
pline, by sending to them a faithful and 
affectionate epistle, and thus inducing 
them to reform, and to avoid the neces- 
sity of a resort to that which would 
have been so tiying to him and to them. 
It was not, then, a disregard for them, 
or a want of attachment to them, which 
had led him to change his purpose, but 
it was the result of tender affection. 
This cause of the change of hb purpose, 
of course, he would not make known 
to them in. his first epistle, but now 
that that letter had accomplished all he 
bad desired, it was proper that they 
should be apprized of the reason why 
he had resorted to this instead of visit- 
ing them personally. 

24. Not for thai we have dominion, 
&c The sense of this passage I take 
to be this: 'The course which we 
have pursued has been chosen not be- 
cause we wish to lord it over your faith, 
to control your belief, but because we 
deored to promote your happiness. Had 
the former been our object, had we 
wished to set up a lordship or dominion 
over you, we should have come to you 
with our apostcdical authority, and in 



minion over your faith, but are 
helpers of your joy: for by ^faith 
ye stand. 

b Ro. 11. 20. 1 Co. 15. 1. 

the severity of apostolic discipline. Wo 
had power to command obedience, and 
to control your &ith. But we chose noC 
to do it. Our object was to promoto 
your highest happiness. We, thero> 
fore, chose the mildest and gentlest 
manner possible ; we did not exerciso 
authority in discipline, we sent an af^ 
fectionate and tender letter.' While 
the apostles had the right to |>rescribo 
the articles of belief, and to propound 
the doctrines of God, yet they would 
not do even that in such a manner as to 
seem to ** lord it over God's heritage^ 
(ouK K'jgte/c/utf) ; they did not set up abv 
solute authority, or prescribe the things 
to be believed in a lordly and impe- 
rative manner; nor would they make 
use of the severity of power to enforce 
what they taught They appealed ta 
reason; they employed persuasion; 
they made use of light and love to ao> 
complish their desires. ^ Are helpers 
of your joy. This is our main object^ 
to promote your joy. This object we 
have pursued in our plans, and in order 
to secure this, we forbore to come to 
you, when, if we did come at that tim% 
we should have giv^i occasion perhaps 
to the charge that we sought to lord ii 
over your faith. ^ For by faith yc 
stand. See Note, 1 Cor. xv. 1. Tlus 
seems to be a kind of proverbial expres- 
sion, stating a general truth, that.it was 
by &ith that Christians were to be ^ 
tablished or confirmed. The connexion 
here requires us to understand this as a 
reason why he would not attempt to 
lord it over their faith; or to exercise 
dominion over them. That reason was» 
that thus &r they had stood firm, in the 
main, in the faith (1 Cor. xv. 1) ; they 
had adhered to the truths of the gospel, 
and in a special manner now, in yield' 
ing obedience to the commands and en- 
trcaiies of Paul in the first epistle, they 
had showed that they were in the fidth, 
and firm in the ftith- It wis not n» 
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or proper, therefore, for him to 
attempt to exercise lordship over their 
belief but all that was needful was to 
help forward their joy, for they were 
firm in the fiiith. We may observe, (1.) 
That it is a part of the duty of minis- 
tors to help forward the joy of Chris- 
tians. (2.) This should be the object 
even in administering discipline and re- 
proof. (3.) If even Paul would not 
Attempt to lord it over the fiiith of Chris- 
tians, to establish a domination over 
tiieir belief, how absurd and wicked is it 
Ibr uninspired ministers now, for indi- 
vidual ministers, for conferences, conven- 
tions, presbyteries, synods, councils, or 
far the pope, to attempt to establish a spi- 
litual dominion in controlling the faidi 
of men. The great evils in the church 
have arisen from their attempting to do 
what Paul would not do ; from attempt- 
ing to establish a dominion which Paul 
Aever sought, and which Paul would 
have abhorred. Faith must be free, and 
reUgion must be free, or they cannot 
exist at alL 

BBMABKS. 

In view of this chapter we may re- 
mark, 

1st God is the only true and real 
flource of comfort in times of trial, ver. 
S. It is from him that all real consola- 
tum must come, and he only can meet 
and sustain the soul when it is borne 
down with calamity. All persons are 
■abjected .to trial, and at some periods 
of their lives, to severe trial. Sickness 
is a trial ; the death of a friend is a trial ; 
the loss of property or health, disap- 
pointm^it, and reproach, and slander. 
And poverty, and want, are trials to 
which we are all more or less exposed. 
In these trials, it is natural to look to gome 
source of consolation ; some way in 
which they may be borne. Some seek 
consolation in philosophy, and endea- 
vour to blunt their feelings and destroy 
their sensibilities, as the ancient stoics 
did. But ** to destroy sensibitity is not 
to produce comfort" — Dr, Maaon, Some 
plongo deep into pleasrires, and endea- 
vour to drown their soirows in the in- 
dicating draught; but this is not to 



produce comfort to the soul, even were 
it possible in such pleasures to forget 
their sorrows. Such were the ancient 
epicureans. Some seek consolation in 
their surviving friends, and \ock. to them 
to comfort and sustain the sinking heart 
But the arm of an earthly friend is fee* 
ble, when God lays his hand upon us 
It is only the hand that smites Uiat caii 
heal ; only the God that sends the af 
fliction, that can bind up the broken 
spirit He is the ** Father of mercies," 
and he ^'the God of all consolation ;" 
and in affliction there is no true comfort 
but in him. 

(2.) This consolation in God is do- 
rived from many sources, (a) He is 
the ** Father of mercies," and we may 
be assured, therefore, that he docs no- 
thing inconsistent with kxrct. (6) 
We may be assured that he is right — 
always right, and that he does nothing 
btit right We may not be able to see 
the reason of his doings, but we may 
have the assurance that it ts all right, and 
will yet be seen to be right (c) There 
is comfort in the fact, that our afflictions 
are ordered by an intelKgent Being, by 
one who is all-wise, and all-knowing. 
They are not the result of Mind chance ; 
but they are ordered by one who is wise 
to know what ought to be done ; and 
who is so just that he will do nothing 
wrong. Tbere could be no consolation 
in the feeling that mere chance directed 
our trials ; nor can there be consolation 
except in the feeling that a being of in- 
telligence and goodness directs and or- 
ders all. The true comfort, therefore, is 
to be found in religionf not in atheism 
and philosophy. 

(3.) It is possible to bless God in the 
midst of trials, and as the result of trial. 
It is possible so clearly to see his hand, 
and to be so fully satisfied with the wis- 
dom and goodness of his dealingti, even 
when we are severely afflicted, as to see 
that he is worthy of our highest confi* 
denco and most exalted praise, ver. 3. 
God may be seen, then, to be tlie « Fa- 
ther of mercies ;" and he may impart, 
even then, a consolation which we never 
experience in the days of prosperity. 
SoflM of the puiMt and most elsvated 
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joys known upon earth, are experienced 
in the veiy midst of outward calamities, 
and the most sincere and elevated thanks- 
givings which are offered to Grod, are 
often those which are the result of sanc- 
tified afflictions. It is when we are 
Drought out from such trials, where we 
have experienced the rich consolations 
and the sustaining power of the gospel, 
that we are most disposed to say with 
Paul, *^ Blessed be God ;" and can most 
clearly see that he is die ** Father of 
mercies." No Christian will ever have 
occasion to regret the trials through 
which God has brought him. I never 
knew a sincere Christian who was not 
finally benefited by trials. 

(4.) Christian joy is not apathy y it 
is cofnfofrt, ver. 4, 5. It is not insensi- 
bility to suffering ; it is not stoical indif- 
ference. The Christian ^ei!} his suffer- 
ings as keenly as oUiers. The Lord 
Jesus was as sensitive to suffering as 
any one of the human family ever was ; 
he was as susceptible of emotion from 
reproach, contempt, and scorn, and he as 
keenly felt the pain of the scourge, the 
nails, and the ^ross, as any one could. 
But there is positive joy, there is true 
and solid comfort There is substantial, 
pure, and elevated happiness. Religion 
does not blunt the feelings, or de- 
stroy the sensibility, but it brings in 
consolations which enable us to bear 
our pains, and to endure persecution 
without murmuring. In this, religion 
differs from all systems of philosophy. 
The one attempts to blunt and destroy 
our sensibilities to suffering ; the other, 
while it makes us more delicate and 
tender in our feelings, gives consolation 
adapted to that delicate sensibility, and 
fitted to sustain the soul, notwitJuitcmdr 
ing the acuteness of its sufferings. 

(5.) Ministers of the gospel may ex- 
pect to be peculiarly tried and afflicted, 
ver. 6. So it was with Paul and his 
fellow-apostles ; and so it has been since. 
They are the special objects of the 
hatred of sinners, as they stand in the 
way of he sinful pursuits and plea- 
sures of the world ; and they are, like 
their Master, especially hated by the 
HMHiY of souls. Besides, they are by 



their office, required to minister conso- 
lation to others who are afflicfted ; and 
it is so ordered in the providence of 
God, that they are subjected to peculiar 
trials often, in order that they may be 
able to impart peculiar consolations. 
They are to be the examples and the 
guides of the church of God ; and God 
takes care that they shall be permitted 
to show by their example, as well as by 
their preaching, the supporting power 
of the gospel in times of trial. 

(6.) If we suffer much in tlie cause of 
the Redeemer, yve may also expect much 
consolation, ver. 6. Christ will take 
care that our hearts shall be filled with 
joy and peace. As our trials in hit 
cause are, so shall our consolations be. 
If we suffer much, we shall enjoy much; 
if we are persecuted much, we shall 
have much support ; if our names are 
cast out among men for his sake, we 
shall have increasing evidence that they 
are written in his book of life. There 
are things in the Christian religion 
which can be learned only in the fur- 
nace of affliction ; and he who has ne^ 
ver been afflicted on account of his at- 
tachment to Christ, is a stranger yet to. 
much, very much of the fulness and 
beauty of that system of religion which 
has been appointed by the Redeemer, 
and to much, very much, of the beauty 
and power of the promises of the Bible. 
No man will ever understand all the 
Bible wh.> is not favoured writh much 
persecution and many trials. 

(7.) We should be willing to suffer, 
ver. 3 — 5. If we are willing to be 
happyy we should also be willing to 
suffer. If we desire to be happy in re- 
ligion, we should be willing to suffer. 
If we egopect to be happy, we should also 
he willing to endure much. Trials fit 
us for enjoyment here, as well as for 
heaven hereafter. 

(8.) One great design of the conso- 
lation which is imparted to Christian! 
in the time of affliction is> that they may 
be able to impart consolation also to 
others, ver. 4, 6, 7. God designs that 
we should thus be mutual aids. And 
he comforts a pastor in his trials, that 
he may, by his own ex^rlensA^Vife ^k^s^R 
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to minister consolation to the people of 
his charge ; he comforts a parent, that 
be may administer consolation to his 
children ; a friend, that he may comfort 
ft friend. He who attempts to adminis- 
ter consolation should be able to speak 
fiom experience; and God, therefore, 
ft£9icts and comforts all his people, that 
they may know how to administer con- 
•olation to those with whom they are 
eonnected. 

(9.) If we haye experienced pecufiar 
consolations ourselves in times of trial, 
we are under obligations to seek out 
and comfort others who are afflicted. 
80 Paul felt We should feel that God 
has qualified us for this vrork; and having 
qualified us for it, that he calls on us 
to do it. The consolation which God 
gives in affliction is a rich treasure 
which we are bound to impart to others ; 
the experience which we have of the 
true sources of consolation is an inesti- 
mable talent which- we are to use for the 
promotion of his glory. No man has a 
talent for doing more direct good than 
he who can go to the afflicted, and bear 
testimony, from his own experience, to 
the goodness of God. And every man 
who can testify that God is good, and 
is able to support the soul in times of 
trial, — and what Christian cannot do it 
who has ever been afflicted? — should 
regard himself as favoured with a pecu- 
, liar talent for doing good, and should 
rejoice in the privilege of using it to 
the glory of God. For there is no ta- 
lent more honourable than that of being 
able to promote the divine gloiy, to 
comfort the afflicted, or to be able, firom 
personal experience, to testify that God 
tB good — always good. ** The power 
of doing good, always implies an obli' 
gation to do it" — Cotton Mather, 

(10.) In this chapter, we have a case 
of a near contemplation of death, ver. 
8, 9. Paul expected soon to die. He 
nad the sentence of death in himself. 
He saw no human probability of escape. 
He WM called, therefore, calmly to look 
death in the face, and . to contemplate it 
as an event certain and near. Such a 
condition is deeply interesting, it is (he 
important crisis of life. And yet it is 



an event which all must soon contem- 
plate. We all, in a short period, eadi 
one for himself, mtut look upon death 
as certain, and as near to us; as an 
event in which we are personally inter- 
ested, and from which we cannot es- 
cape. Much as we may turn away 
firom it in health, and unanxious as we 
may be then in regard to it, yet by no 
possibiUty can we long avert our minds 
from the subject It is interesting, then, 
to inquire how Paul felt when he looked 
at death ; how we should feel ; and how 
we actually shall feel when we come to 
die. 

(11.) A contemplation of death as 
near and certain, is fitted to lead us to 
trust in God. This was the effect in 
the case of Paul. ver. 9. He had learn- 
ed in health to put his trust in him, and 
now, when the trial was apparently 
near, he had nowhere else to go, and 
he confided in him alone. He felt that 
if he was rescued, it could be only by 
the interposition of God ; and that there 
was none but God who could sustain 
him if he should die. And what event 
can there be that is so well fitted to lead 
us to trust in God as death 1 And 
where else can we go in view of that 
dark hour 1 For, (a) We know not what 
death is. We have not tried it ; nor do 
we know what grace may be necessary 
for us in those unknown pangs and suf- 
ferings ; in that deep darkness, and that 
sad gloom, (b) Our friends cannot aid 
us then. They will, they mustt then, 
give us the parting hand ; and as we «n- 
ter the shades of the dark valley, they 
must bid us &rewell. The skill of the 
physician then will &il. Our worldly 
friends will forsake us when we come to 
die. They do not love to be in the 
room of death, and they can give us no 
consolation if they are there. Our pious 
friends cannot attend us far in the dark 
valley. They may pray, and commend 
us to God, but even they must leave ua 
to die alone. Who but God can atteni 
usi Who but he can support us then : 
(c) God only knows what is beyond 
death. How do we know the way to. 
his bar, to his presence, to his heaven ? 
How ctfi wie direct our own stsps in 
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that dark and unknown world 1 None 
but God our Saviour can guide us 
there ; none else can conduct us to his 
abode, (d) None but God can aiutain 
us in the pain, the anguish, the fee- 
bleness, the sinking of the powers of 
body and of mind in that distressing 
hour. He can uphold us then; and it 
is an unspeakable privilege to be per- 
mitted then, ** when heart and flesh 
faint," to say of him, **God is the 
strength of" our '* heart, and" our 
" portion forever." Ps. Ixxiii. 26. 

(12.) We should regard a restoration 
from dangerous sickness, and from im- 
minent peril of death as a kind of resur- 
rection. So Paul regarded it ver. 9. 
We should remember how easy it 
would have been for God to have re- 
moved us ; how rapidly we were tending 
to the grave ; how certainly we should 
have descended there but for hb inter- 
position. We should feel, therefore, 
that we owe our lives to him as really 
and entirely as though we had been 
raised up from the dead ; and that the 
same kind of power and goodness have 
been evinced as would have been had 
God given us life anew. Life is God's 
gift; and every instance of recovery 
from peril, or from dangerous illness, is 
as really an interposition of his mercy 
as though we had been raised up from 
the dead. 

(13.) We should, in like manner, 
regard a restoration of our friends from 
dangerous sickness, or peril of any kind, 
as a species of resurrection from the 
dead. When a parent, a husband, a 
wife or a child has been dangerously ill, 
or exposed to some imminent danger, 
and has been recovered, we cannot but 
feel that the recovery is entirely owing 
to the interposition of God. With in- 
finite ease he could have consigned 
them to the grave; and had he not 
mercifully interposed, they would have 
died. As they were originally his gift 
to us, so we should regard each interpo- 
sition of that kind as a new gift, and 
receive the recovered and restored friend 
ts a fr^sh gift from his hand. 

(U.) We should feel that .lives thus 
mMTvad and thus recovered from dan^. 



ger, belong to God. He has preserved 
them. In the most absolute sense they 
belong to him, and to him they should 
be consecrated.^ So Paul felt; and his 
whole life ediows how entirely he re- 
garded himself as bound to devote a life 
often preserved in the midst of peril, to 
the service of his kind Bene&ctor. 
There is no claim more absolute than 
that which God has on those whom ha 
has preserved from dangerous situations, 
or whom he has raised up from the 
borders of the grave. All the strength 
which he has imparted, all the talent, 
learning, skill, which he has thus pre- 
served, should be regarded in the most 
absolute sense as his, and should be 
honestly and entirely consecrated to 
him. But for him we should have died ; 
and he has a right to our services and 
obedience which is entire, and which 
should be felt to be perpetual. And it 
may be added, that the right is not less 
clear and strong to the service of those 
whom he keeps without their being ex- 
posed to such peril, or raised up from 
such beds of sickness. A very few only 
of the interpositions of Grod in our be- 
half are seen by us. A small part of 
the perils to which we may be really 
exposed are seen. And it is no less 
owing to his preserving care that we 
are kept in hetdtb, and strength, and in 
the enjoyment of reason, than it is that 
we are raised up from dangerous sick- 
ness. Man is as much bound to devote 
himself to God for preserving him from 
sickness fnd danger, as he is for raising 
him up when he has been sick, and de- 
fending him in danger. 

( 1 5.) We have here an instaAce of the 
principle on which Panl acted, ver. 12. 
In his aims, and in the manner of ac- 
complishing his aims he was guided 
only by the principles of simplicity and 
sincerity, and by the grace of God. He 
had no sinister and worldly purpose; 
he had no crooked and subtle policy by 
which to accomplish his purposes, 'lie 
sought simply the glory of God and the 
salvation of man ; and he sought this 
in a manner plain, direct, honest, and 
straight-forward. He admitted none of 
the principles of worldly policy which 
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Imts been to often acted on since in the 
dkurch; he knew nothing of "pious 
frauds,*' which have so often disgraced 
the profcMed friends of the Redeemer ; 
he admitted no form of deception and 
delusion, even for the promotion of 
objects which were great, and good, and 
desirable. He knew that all that ought 
to be done could be accomplished by 
straight-forward and simple-hearted 
purposes ; and that a cause which de- 
pended on tlie carnal and crooked policy 
of the world was a bad cause ; and that 
9ueh policy would ultimately ruin the 
best of causes. How happy would it 
have been if these views had always 
{Nrevailed in the church ! 

(16.) We see the value of a good con- 
■cience. ver. 12. Paul had the testi- 
mony of an enlightened conscience to 
the correctness and uprightness of his 
eourse of life everywhere. He felt 
assured that his aims had been right ; 
and that he had endeavoured in all sim- 
plicity and sincerity to pursue a course 
of life which such a conscience would 
approve. Such a testimony, such an 
approving conscience is of inestimable 
Talue. It is worth more than gold, and 
crowns, and all that the earth can give. 
When like Paul we are exposed to 
peril, or trial, or calamity, it matters 
little, if we have an approving con- 
science. When like him we are per- 
secuted, it matters little if we have the 
testimony of our own minds that we 
have pursued an upright and an honest 
course of life. When like him we look 
death in the face, and feel that we 
"have Uie sentence of death in our- 
selves,*' of what inestimable value then 
will be an approving conscience ! How 
unspeakable the consolation if we 
can look back then on a life spent 
in conscious integrity; a life spent 
in endeavouring to promote the 
glory of God and the salvation of the 
world ! 

(17.) Every Christian should feel 
himself sacredly bound to maintain a 
character of veracity, ver. 19, 20. Christ 
was always true to his word ; and all 
that God has promised shall be certainly 
fulfilled. And as a Christian is a pro- 



fessed follower of him who was <' the 

Amen and the true witness," he should 
feel himself bound by the most sacred 
obligations to adhere to all his promises, 
and to fulfil all his word. No man can 
do any good who is not a man of truth; 
and in no vraiy can Christians mora 
dishonour their profession, and injure 
the cause of the Redeemer, than by a 
want <A character for unimpeachable 
veracity. If they make promises which 
are never fulfilled ; if they state that as 
true which is not true ; if they overload 
their narratives with circumstances 
which had no existence; if they de- 
ceive, and defraud others ; and if they 
are so loose in their statements that no 
one believes Uiem, it is impossible for 
them to do good in their Christian 
profession. Every Christian shoulf^ 
have — AS he easily may have — such a 
character for veracity that every man 
shall put implicit confidence in all his 
promises and statements; so implicit 
that they shall deem his word as good 
as an oath ; and his promise as certain 
as though it were secured by notes and 
bonds in the most solemn manner. 
The word of a Christian ^ou\d need no 
strengthening by oaths and bonds; it 
should be such that it could really not 
be strengthened by any thing that notes 
and bonds could add to it. 

(18.) All Christians should regard 
themselves as consecrated to God. ver. 
21. They have been anointed, or set 
apart to his service. They should feel 
that they are as really set apart to his 
service as the ancient prophets, priests, 
and kings were to their appropriate 
offices by the ceremony of anointing. 
They belong to God, and are under 
every sacred and solemn obligation to 
live to him, and him alone. 

(19^ It is an inestimable />nvii<^ to 
be a Christian, ver. 21, 22. It is re- 
garded as a privilege to be an heir to an 
estate, and to have an arsurance that it 
will be ours. But the Christian has 
an " earnest," a pledge that heaven \m 
his. He is anointed of God; he is 
sealed for heaven. Heaven is his 
home; and God is giving to him daily 
evidence'in his own experience that hit 
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CHAPTER n. 
UT I determined this With 
myself, that I would not 

will loon be admitted to its pure and 
blissful abodes. 

(20.) The joys of the Christiaii on 
earth are of the same nahire as the 
joys of heaven. These comforts are an 
** earnest" of the future inheritance ; a 
part of that which the Christian is to 
enjoy forever. His joys on eardi are 
** heaven begun ;" and all that is needful 
to constitute heaven is that these joys 
riiould be expanded and perpetuated. 
There will be no other heaven than 
that which would be constituted by the 
expanded joys of a Christian. 

(21.) No one is a Christian, no one 
ia fitted for heaven, who has not sudi 
principles and joys as being fully ex- 
panded and developed would constitute 
heaven. Hie joys of heaven are not 
to be created for us as some new thing ; 
they are not to be such as we have had 
no foretaste, no conception of; but 
they are to be such as wUl be produced 
of necessity by removing imperfection 
from the joys and feelings of the be- 
liever, and carrying them out without 
alloy, and without interruption, and 
without end. The man, therefore, who 
has such a character, that if fairly de- 
veloped would not constitute the joys of 
heaven, is not a Chrisdan. He has noevi- 
denoe that he has been born again ; and 
all his joys are fancied and delusive. 

(22.) Christians should be careful 
not to grieve the Holy Spirit. Comp. 
Eph. iv. 30. It is by that Spirit that 
they are ** anointed" and '* sealed," and 
it is by his influences that tiiey have 
the earnest of their future inheritance. 
AU good influences on their minds pro- 
ceed from that Spirit ; and it should be 
their high and constant aim not to 
grieve him. By no course of conduct, 
by no conversation, by no impure 
thought, should they drive that Spirit 
from their minds. All their peace and 
joy is dependent on their cherishing his 
sacred influences; and by all the means 
in their power fhey should strive to 
Mcure his constant agency oa their souls. 



come again to you in heavi- 
ness. * 
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CHAPTER n. 

In this chapter Paul continues the 
discussion of the subject whidi had 
been introduced in the previous chapter. 
At the close of that chapter, he had 
stated the reasons why he had not vis- 
ited the churdi at Corinth. See Notes 
on ch. i. 23, 24. The main reason 
was, that instead of coming to them ia 
that disordered, and irregular state, he 
had preferred to send them an affee- 
tionate letter. Had he come to them 
personally he would have felt himself 
called on to exercise the severity of dis- 
cipline. He chose, therefore, to try 
what the efiect would be of a faithful 
and kind epistle. In this diapter, he 
prosecutes the same subject He states, 
therefore, more at length, the reason 
why he had not come to them. ver. 1 — 5. 
The reason was, that he resolved not to 
come to them, if he could avoid it, with 
severity ; that his heart was pained 
even wiUi the necessity of sending such 
a letter; that he wrote it with much 
ang^i^ of spirit; yet that he cherished 
towards them the most tender love. 
In his former episUe (ch. v.) he had di- 
rected them to exercise discipline on the 
ofiending person in the church. This 
had been done according to his direc- 
tion ; and the oflEender had been suita- 
bly punished for his offence. He had 
been excommunicated; and it would 
seem that the eflect on him had been to 
induce him to forsake his sin, and pro- 
bably to put away his father s wife, and 
he had become a sincere penitent. JPaul, 
therefore, in the next place (ver. 6 — X 1 ), 
exhorts them to receive him again into 
fellowship with the church. The pan 
ishment he says had been sufficient 
(ver. 6) ; they ought now to be kind 
and forgiving to him lest he should be 
overwhelmed with his sorrow (ver. 7) ; 
he says, that he had forgiven him, so 
£ir as he was concerned, and he entreat- 
ed them to do the same (ver. 10) ; and 
says that they ought, by all m»axu^\ft 
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S For if I make yoa sorry, 
who is he then that maketh me 



punnie such a coone that Satan could 
get no advantage of them. yer. 11. 
Pan] then states the disappointment 
which he had had at Troaa in not seeing 
Titos, from whom he had expected to 
learn what was the state of the church 
at Corinth, and what was the xeception 
of k:^ letter there ; but that not seeing 
him there, he had gone on to Macedonia. 
"ver. 12, 13. There, it woold seem, he 
met Titos, and learned that his letter 
had had all Hae snceess ^^ch he could 
have desired. It had been kindly re- 
ceived ; and all that he had wished in 
regard to discipline had been performed. 
Ter. 14. The hearing of this success 
gives him occasion to thank God for it, 
as one among many instances in which 
his effi>rt8 to advance his cause had been 
crowned with success. God had made 
him everywhere successful; and had 
made him triumph in Christ in every 
place. This &ct gives him occasion 
(ver. 16, 16) to state the general effect 
of his preaching and his labours. His 
efforts, he says, were always acceptable 
to God — though he could not be igno- 
rant that in some cases the gospel 
which he preached was 4he occasion of 
the aggravated condemnation of those 
who h^ird and rejected it Yet he had 
the consolation of reflecting that it was 
by no fault of his. ver. 17. It was not 
because he had corrupted the word of 
God ; it was not because he was un- 
fidthfttl ; it was not because he was not 
sincere. He had a good conscience*— a 
conscience which assured him that he 
fpoke in sincerity, and as in the sight 
of God — ^though the unhappy effect 
might be that many would perish from 
under his ministry. 

1. But I determined this with my^ 
telf, I made up my mind on this 
pomt ; I formed this resolution in re- 
gard to my course. 1 That I would 
not come again to you with heaviness. 
In grief (•K\t/TH). *I would not come, if 
I could avoid it, in circumstances which 
must have grieved both me and you. 



glad, but the 
made sorry by me T 
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which it 



I would not come while ihere existed 
among you such irregularities as most 
have pained my heart, and as must have 
compelled me to resort to such acts of 
discipline as would be painful to yon. 
I resolved, therefore, to endeavour to 
remove these evils before I came, diat 
when I did come, my visit might be 
mutually agreeable to ns both. For 
that reason I changed my purpose 
about visiting you, when I heard of 
iboee disorders, and resolved to send an 
epistle. If thtxt should be successful, 
then the way would be open for an 
agreeable visit to you.* This verse, 
therefore, contuns Uie statement of the 
principal reason why he had not come 
to them as he had at first proposed. It 
was really from no fickleness, but it 
was from love to them, and a de- 
sire that his visit should be mutually 
agreeable. Comp. Notes, ch. i. 23. 

2. For if I made you sorry. * If 
when I should come among you, I 
should be called on to inflict sorrow by 
punishing your offending brethren by 
an act of severe discipline as soon as I 
came, who would there be to give me 
comfort but those very persons whom 
I bad affected with gnefl How litde 
prepared would they be to make me 
happy, and to comfort me, amidst the 
deep sorrow which I should have caused 
by an act of severe discipline. After 
such an act — an act that would spread 
sorrow through the whole church, how 
could I expect that comfort which I 
should desire to find among you. The 
whole church would be affected with 
grief; and though I might be sustained 
by the sound part of the church, yet my 
visit would be attended with painful 
circumstances. I resolved, therefore, to 
remove all cause of difficulty, if possible, 
before I came, that my visit might be 
pleasant to us all.' The idea is, that 
there was such a sympathy between 
him and them ; that he was so attached 
to them, that he could not expect to be 
happy unless they were happy ; that 
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3 And I wrote this same un- 
to you, lest, when I came, I 
ehould have sorrow from them 
of whom I ought to rejoice ; 

though he mig^t be conscious he was 
only discharging a duty, and that God 
would sustain him in it, yet that it 
would mar the pleasure of his visit, and 
destroy all his anticipated happiness by 
the general grief. 

3. And I wrote this same unto you. 
The words "this same" (rovro atiro) refer 
to what he had written to them in the 
former epistle, particularly to what he 
had written in regard to Uie incestuous 
person, requiring them to excommuni- 
cate him. Probably the expression 
also includes the commands in his for- 
mer epistle to reform their conduct in 
general, and to put away the abuses and 
evil practices which prevailed in the 
church there. ^ Lestwiienlcomef&c 
Lest I should be obliged if I came per- 
sonally to exercise the severity of disci- 
pline, and thus to diffuse sorrow 
throughout the entire chQrch. t ^ 
should have sorrow from them of whom 
I ought to rejoice. Lest I should have 
grief in the church. Lest the conduct 
of the church, and the abuses whicih 
prevail in it should give me sorrow. I 
should be grieved with the existence of 
these evils ; and I should be obliged to 
resort to measures which would be 
painful to me, and to the whole church. 
Paul sought to avoid this by persuading 
them before he came to exercise the 
discipline themselves, and to put away 
the evil practices which prevailed among 
them. 5 Having confidence in you alL 
Having confidence that this is your 
general character, that whatever adds to 
my joy, or promotes my happiness, 
would give joy to you all. Paul had 
enemies in Corinth ; he knew that there 
were some there whose minds were 
alieniated from him, and who were en- 
deavouring to do him injury. Yet he 
did not doubt that it was the general 
character of the church that they wished 
him well, and would desire to make 

tm happy : that what would tend to 



having confidence in you all, 

that my joy is the joy of you all, 

4 For out of much affliction 

and anguish of heart I wrote un- 

promote his happiness would also pro- 
mote theirs ; and therefore, that tiiey 
would be willing to do any thing that 
would make his visit agreeable to him 
when he came among them. He was, 
therefore, persuaded that it he wrote 
them an affectionate letter, they would 
listen to his injunctions, that thus all 
that was painful might be avoided when 
he came among them. 

4. For out of much affliction. Pos- 
sibly Paul's enemies had charged him 
with being harsh and overbearing. They 
may have said that there was much 
needless severity in his letter. He here 
meets that, and says, that it was with 
much pain and many tears that he was 
constrained to write as he did. He was 
pained at their conduct, and at the ne- 
cessity which existed for such an epis- 
tle. This is an eminently beautiful in- 
stance of Paul's kindness of heart, and 
his susceptibility to tender impressions. 
The evil conduct of others gives pain to 
a good man ; and the necessity of admi- 
nistering reproof and discipline is often 
as painful to him who does it, as it is to 
those who are the subjects of it. ^ And 
anguish of heart. The word rendered 
" anguish ' («n/Ko;t*') nieans, properly, a 
holding together or shutting up; and 
then, pressure, distress, anguish — an ai^ 
fliction of the heart by which one feels 
tightened or constrained ; such a pres- 
sure as great grief causes at the heart. 
1 / wrote unto you with many tears. 
With much weeping and grief that I 
was constrained to write such a letter. 
This was an instance of Paul's g^at 
tenderness of heart — a trait of charac- 
ter which he uniformly evinced. With 
all his strength of mind, and all his 
courage and readiness to face danger, 
Paul was not ashaoM^d to weep; and 
especially if he had any occasion of 
censuring his Christian brethren, or ad- 
ministering discipline. Comp. Phil. iii. 
88. Acts XX. 31. This is also a sped- 
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to you with many tears ; not that 
ye should be grieved, but that 
ye might know the love • which 
I have more abundantly unto 
you. 



• c. 11. 9. 



men of the manner in which Paul met 
the faults of bis Christian brethren. It 
was not with bitter denunciation. It 
was not with sarcasm and ridicule. It 
was not Ly blazoning those faults abroad 
to others. It was not with the spirit of 
rejoicing that they had committed errors, 
and had been guilty of sin. It was not 
as if he was glad of the opportunity of 
administering rebuke, and took pleasure 
in denunciaUon and in the language of 
reprooC AH this is often done by 
others; but Paul pursued a different 
course. He sent an affectionate letter 
to the offenders themselves ; and he did 
it with many tears. It was bons 
WEEPiNo. Admonition would always 
be done right if it was done with tears. 
Discipline would always be right, and 
would be effectual, if it were adminis- 
tered with tears. Any man will receive 
an admonition kindly, if he who admi- 
nisters it does it weeping ; and the heart 
of an offender will be melted, if he who 
attempts to reprove him comes to him 
with tears. How happy would it be if 
all who attempt to reprove should do it 
with Paul's spirit How happy, if all 
discipline should be administered in the 
church in his manner. But, we may 
add, how seldom is this done ! How 
few are there who feel themselves called 
on to reprove an offending brother, or to 
charge a brother with heresy or crime, 
that do it vnth tears ! ^ Not thai ye 
should he grieved. It was not my ob- 
ject to give you pain. ^ But thai ye 
might know the love, &c This was 
one of the best evidences of his great 
love to tliem which he could possibly 
give. It is proof of genuine friendship 
for another, when we faithfully and af- 
fectionately admonish him of the error 
of his course ; it is the highest proof of 
affection when we do it with tears. It 
« cruelty to suffer a brother to remain 



5 But if * any have caused 
grief, he hath not grieved me, 
* but in part : that I may not 
overcharge you all. 

6 Sufficient to such a man it 

frGa. 5. 10. c6a. 4. 12. 

in sin unadmonished ; it is cruel to ad> 
monish him of it in a harsh, severe, and 
authoritative tone ; but it is proof <^ 
tender attachment when we go to 
him with tears, and entreat him to re- 
pent and reform. No man gives higher 
proof of attachment to another than he 
who affectionately admonishes him of 
his sin and danger. 

6. Jf any have caused grief, Ther« 
is doubtless here an allusion to the in- 
cestuous person. But it is very deli- 
cately done. He does not mention him 
by name. There is not anywhere an 
allusion to his name; nor is it possible 
now to know it Is this not a proof that 
the names of Uie offending brethren in 
a church should not be put on the r&> 
cords of sessions, and churches, and 
presbyteries, to be handed down to pos- 
terity 1 Paul does not here either ea> 
pressly refer to such a person. He 
makes his remark general^ that it might 
be ox tender and kind to the offend lag 
brother as possible. They would know 
whom he meant, but they had already 
punished him, as Paul 8upposed,enough, 
and now all that he said in regard to 
him was as tender as possible, and fitted, 
as much as posdble, to conciliate hit 
feelings and allay his grief. He did not 
harshly charge him with sin; he did 
not use any abusive or severe epithets ; 
but he gently insinuates that he *^ had 
caused grief;*' he had pained the hearts 
of his brethren. ^ He hath not grieved 
me, but in part* He has not particu- 
larly oflfended or grieved me. He has 
grieved me only in conmion with others, 
and as a part of the church of Christ 
All have common cause of grief; and I 
have no interest in it which is not com- 
mon to you alL I am but one of a 
great number who have felt the deejjest 
concern on account of his conduct 
^ l^hat I may not wereharge you alL 
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this * punishment, which wasin' 
flicted 'of many. 

That I may not hear hard (jvrt&di^Zt) on 
yoa all ; that I may not accuse you all 
of having caused me grieL The sense 
is, < Grrief has been produced. I, in 
common with the church, have been 
pained, and deeply pained, with the 
conduct of the in^vidual referred to ; 
and with that of his abettors and friends. 
But I would not charge the whole 
church with it ; or seem to bear hard on 
them, or overcharge them with want of 
xeal for their purity, or unwillingness to 
remove the evil.' They had shown their 
willingness to correct the evil by prompts 
ly removing the offender when he had 
directed it The sense of this verse 
should be connected with the verse that 
follows ; and the idea is, that they had 
promptly administered "sufficient disci- 
pline, and that they were not now to 
be charged severely with having neglect^ 
ed it Even while Paul said he had 
been pained and grieved, he had seen 
occasion not to bear hard on the whole 
church, but to be ready to commend 
them for their promptness in removii^ 
the cause of the offence. 

6. Sufficient to sttch a man. The 
incestuous person that had been by 
Paul's direction removed from the 
church. The object of Paul here is to 
have him again restored. For that pur- 
pose he says that the pmiishment which 
tliey had inflicted on him was " suffi- 
cient" It was, (1.) A sufficient expres- 
sion of the evil of the offence, and of 
the readiness of the church to preserve 
Itself pure ; and, (2.) It was a sufficient 
punishment to the offender. It had ac- 
complished all that he had desired. It 
had humbled him, and brought him to 
repentance; and doubtless led him to 
put away his wife. Comp. Note, 1 Cor. 
V. 1. As that had been done, it was pro- 
per now that he should be again restored 
to the privileges of the church. No 
evil would result from such a restoiraf 
tion, and their duty to their penitent 
brother demanded it Mr. Locke has 
ipiqarJied tbif^ P«4 CQii4uct« tl^ui aub- 



7 So *that contrariwise ye 

I or, ceruture. a 1 Co. 5. 4, 5. 1 Ti. 5. 90. 
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ject here with very great tenderneat 
and delicacy. The entire passage from 
ver. 5 to ver. 10 relates solely to this 
offending brother, yet he never once 
mentions his name, nor does he men* 
tion his crime. He speaks of him only 
in the soft terms of " such a one" and 
"any one:" nor does he use an epithet 
which would be calculated to wound 
his feelings, or to transmit his name 
to posterity, or to communicate it to 
other churches. So that though this 
epistle should be read, as Paul doub^ 
less intended, by other churches, and be 
transmitted to future times, yet no one 
would ever be acquainted with the naAe 
of the individual. How different thia 
from the temper of those who would 
blazon abroad the names of offenders, 
or make a permanent record to car- 
ry them down with dishonour to poste- 
rity ! 5 Which was inflicted of many. 
By the church in its collective capacity. 
See Note on 1 Cor. v. 4. Paul had re- 
quired the church to administer this ac(« 
of discipline, and they had promptly 
done it It is evident that the whole 
church was concerned in the adminis- 
tration of the act of discipline; as 
the words " of many" (ow-o rZv vkuovm) 
are not applicable either to a single 
"bishop," or a single minister, or a 
presbytery, or a bench of elders ; nor 
can they be so regarded, except by a 
forced and unnatural construction. Paul 
had directed it to be done by the assem- 
bled church (1 Cor. v. 4), and this 
phrase shows that they had followed his 
instructions. Locke supposes that the 
phrase means, "by the majority;" 
Macknight renders it, " by the greater 
number;" Bloomfield supposes that it 
means that the " punishment was caiw 
ried into eflect by all." Do4ldridge j>ar»* 
phrases it, " by the whole body of your 
society." The expression proves be- 
yond a doubt that the whole body 
of the society was concerned in the 
act of the excommunication, and that 
that is % proper way of administering 
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aught rather to forgive Atm, and 
comfort him, lest perhaps such 

discipline. Whether it proves, how- 
ever, that that is the mode which is to 
be observed in all instances, may admit 
of a d)ubt, as the example of the early 
churches, in a particular case, does not 
prove that that mode has the force of a 
binding rule on all. 

7. So that eontrariwiae. On the 
other hand : on the contrary. That is, 
instead of continuing the punishment. 
Since the punishment was sufiicient, 
and has answered all the purpose of 
bearing your testimony against the of- 
fence, and of bringing him to repentance, 
jou ought again to admit him to your 
communion. ^ Ye ought rather to for' 
gibe him. Rather than continue the 
pain and disgrace of excommunication. 
It follows from this, (1.) That the pro- 
per time for restoring an offender is only 
when the punishment has answered the 
purpose for which it was designed; 
f. e, has shown the just abhorrence of 
the church against the sin, and has 
-reformed the offender ; and, (2.) That 
*t0i&en that is done the church ought to 
Ibrgive the offending brother, and ad- 
mit him again to their fellowship. When 
it can be ascertained that the punish- 
ment has been effectual in reforming 
him, may depend somewhat on the na- 
ture of the offence. In this case, it 
was sufficiently shown by his putting 
ftway his wife, and by the manifestations 
of sorrow. So in other cases, it may be 
diown by a man's abandoning a course 
of sin, and r^orming his life. If he has 
been unjust, by his repairing the evil ; 
if he has been pursuing an unlawful bu- 
nness, by abandoning it ; if he has pur- 
sued a course of vice, by his forsaking it, 
and by giving satisfactory evidences of 
sorrow and of reformation, for a period 
sufficiently long to dbow his sincerity. 
The titTie which will be required in each 
case, must depend, of course, somewhat 
on the nature of the offence, the pre- 
vious character of the individual, the 
temptations to which he may be ex- 
posed, and the disgrace which he may 
liiT^ bfougl^ on l2s Chnsttan calling. 



a one should be swallowed up 
with overmuch sorrow. 



It is to be observed, also, that then his 
restoration is to be regarded as an act 
of forgiveness, a favour {^tti^ivaja^du, 
t. e, XHf^^ favour, grace) on the part of 
the church. It is not a matter of jus- 
tice, or of claim on his part, for having 
once dii^onoured his calling, he has for- 
feited his right to a good standing 
among Christians ; but it is a matter of 
favour, and he should be willing to 
humble himself before the church, and 
make suitable acknowledgment for his 
offences. ^ And comfort him. There 
is every reason to think that this man 
became a sincere penitent. If so, he 
must have been deeply pained at the re- 
membrance of his sin, and the disho- 
nour which he had brought on his pro- 
fession, as well as at the consequences 
in which he had been involved. In this 
deep distress, Paul tells them that they 
ought to comfort him. They should 
receive him kindly, as God receives to 
his favour a penitent sinner. They 
should not cast out his name as evil ; 
they should not reproach him for his 
sins; they should not harrow up his re- 
collection of the offence by often refer- 
ring to it; they should be willing to 
bury it in lasting forgetfuliiesss, and 
treat him now as a brother. It is a 
duty of a church to treat with kindness 
a true penitent, and receive him to their 
affectionate embrace. The ofience should 
be forgiven and forgotten. The conso- 
lations of the gospel, adapted to ih» 
condition of penitents, should be freely 
idministered ; and all should be done 
that can be, to make the ofiender, when 
penitent, happy and useful in the com- 
munity. ^ Lest perhaps such a on*. 
Still forbearing to mention his name ; 
still showing towards him the utmost 
tenderness and delicacy. ^ Should be 
swallowed up, &c Should -be over- 
come with grief; and should be render* 
ed incapable of usefulness by his ex- 
cessive sorrow. This is a strong expres- 
sion, denoting intensity of grief. We 
speak of a man*s being drowned in 
sorrow; or ovtrwiiolinod with griof , of 
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8 Wherefore I beseech you 
that ye would confirm your love 
toward him. 

9 For to this end also did I 



grief preying upon him. The figure 
here is probablj^ taken from deep waters, 
or from a whirlpool which seems to 
swallow up any thing ^at comes within 
reach. Excessive grief or calamity, in 
the Scriptures, is often compared to 
such waters. See Ps. cxxiv. *2 — 6. 
** If it had not been the Lord who was 
on our side when men rose up against 
us, then they had swallowed us up 
quick, when their wrath was kindled 
against us ; then the waters had over- 
whelmed us,the stream had gone over our 
soul ; then the proud waters had gone 
over our soul." See Ps. Ixix. 1. " Save 
me, O God, for the waters are come into 
my soul." Paul apprehended that by 
excessive grief, the ofifending brother 
would be destroyed. His Uife would 
waste away under the efiect of his ex- 
communication and disgrace, and the 
remembrance of his ofience would 
prey upon him, and sink him to the 
grave. 

8. Wherefore I beseech you that ye 
toould confirm your hve toward him. 
The word here rendered confirm 
(iujf:*Tau) occurs in the New Testament 
only here and in Gal. iii. 15. It means 
to give authority, to establish as yalid, 
to confirm ; and here means that thdy 
should give strong expressions and as- 
surances of their love to him ; that they 
should pursue such a course as would 
leave no room for doubt in regard to it 
Tindal has well rendered it, '* Wherefore 
I exhort you that lore may have strength 
over him." Paul referred, doubtless, 
here to some public act of the church 
by which the sentence of excommuni- 
cation might be removed, and by which 
the ofiender might have a public assu- 
rance of their favour. 

9. For to this end did I write. The 
ftpostle did not say that this was the 
only purpose of his writing, to induce 
them to excommunicate the offender. 
H« doM not uf that he wiih«d in an 

4 



write,thatl might know the proof 
of you, whether ye be obedient 
' in all things. 

10 To whom ye forgive any 



a c. 7. 16. 



arbitrary manner to test their willingness 
to obey him, or to induce them to do a 
thing in itself wrong, in order to try 
their obedience. But the meaning ik 
this : This was the main reason why he 
wrote to them, rather than to come per> 
sonally among them. The thing ought 
to have been done ; the offender ought 
to be punished ; and Paul says that ho 
adopted the method of writing to them, 
rather than of coming among them in 
person, in order to give them an oppor- 
tunity to show whether they were dis- 
posed to be obedient And the sense is, 
* You may now forgive him. He has 
not only been sufficiently punished, and 
he has not only evinced suitable peni- 
tence, but also another object which I 
had in view has been accomplished. I 
desired to see whether you were, as a 
church, disposed to be obedient That 
object, also, has been accomplished. 
And now, since every thing aimed at in 
the case of discipline has been secured, 
you may forgive him, and should, 
without hesitation, again receive him to 
the bosom of the cHurch.' 

10. To whom ye forgive any thing. 
The sense here is, * I have confidence 
in you as a Christian society, and sudi 
confidence, that if you forgive an of- 
fence in one of your members, I shall 
approve the act, and shall also be ready 
to forgive.' He refers, doubtless, to this 
particular case ; but he makes his re- 
mark general. It is implied here, I think, 
that the Corinthians were disposed to 
forgive the ofiending brother ; and Paul 
here assures them that they had his 
hearty assent to this, and that if they 
did forgive him, he was ready to join 
them in the act, and to forgive him also. 
5 For if I forgave any thing. If I 
forgive any thing ; if I remit any of the 
punishments which have been infiicted 
by my authority. \ For your sokes. 
It is not on account of the offendet 
alone ; it ia in ovder to proaooto tiie hap* 
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thing, I forgive also : for if I 
forgave any thing, to whom I for- 
gave t7, for your sakes forgave 
I it in the * person of Christ ; 



1 or, sight. 



piness and purity of the church. ^ In 
the person of Christ, Locke para- 
phrases this, *<By the authority, and in 
the name of Christ" Doddridge, ** As 
in the person of Christ, and by the high 
authority with which he has been 
pleased to invest me." Tindal, " In the 
room of Christ" The word rendered 
person (Marg. sightf 9r^o7«7oy, from 
r^c and J^)* means properly the part to- 
wards, at, and around the eye. — Robin- 
9on. Then it means the face, visage, 
countenance ; then the presence, person, 
iSlc, Here it probably means, in the 
presence of Christ ; with his eye upon 
me, and conscious that I am acting be- 
fore him, and must give account to him. 
It implies, undoubtedly, that Paul acted 
\fy his authority, and felt that he was 
^ing that which Christ would approve. 
11. Lest Satan, The devil. The 
name Satan denotes an adversary, an 
ticcuser, an enemy. It is the usual pro- 
per name which is given to the devil, 
the great adversary of Grod and man. 
5 Should get an advantage of us. The 
literal translation of the Greek would 
be, * That we may not be defrauded by 
Satan' {"U* /utii yrKtovwcm^ZfAa wro rov 
r«r«ira). The verb here used denotes 
to have more than another; then to 
gain, to take advantage of one, to de- 
fraud. And the idea is, that they should 
at once readmit the penitent offender to 
their communion, lest if they did not 
do it, Satan would take advantage of it 
to do injury to him and them. It is a 
reason given by Paul why they should 
lose no time in restoring him to the 
church. What the advantage was which 
Satan might gain, Paul does not specify. 
It might be this : That under pretence 
of duty, and seeking the purity of the 
church, Satan would tempt them to 
harsh measures ; to needless severity of 
discipline; to an unkind and unforgiving 
ipirii ; and thus, at the aama time, in- 



11 Lest Satan should get an 
advantage of us : for we are not 
ignorant of his devices. 

12 Furthermore, when • I 
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jure the cause of religion, and ruin him 
who had been the subject of discipline. 
1 For we are not ignorant of his dei- 
vices. We know his plans, his thoughts, 
his cunning, his skill. We are not ig- 
norant of the great number of stratagems 
which he is constantly using to injure 
us, and to destroy the souls of men. 
He is full of wiles ; and Paul had had 
abundant occasion to be acquainted with 
the means which he had used to defeat 
his plans and to destroy the church. 
The church, at all times, has been sub- 
jected to the influence of those wiles, 
as well as individual Christians. And 
the church, therefore, as well as indivi- 
dual Christians, should be constantly on 
its guard against those snares. Even 
the best and purest efforts of the church 
are often perverted, as in the case of ad- 
ministering discipline, to the worst re- 
sults ; and by the imprudence and want 
of wisdom; by the rashness or over- 
heated zeal ; by the pretensions to great 
purity and love of truth; and by a 
harsh, severe, and censorious spirit, Sa- 
tan often takes advantage of the church, 
and advances his own dark and mis- 
chievous designs. 

12. Furthermore, But (Ji). This 
particle is properly adversative; but 
frequently denotes transition, and serves 
to introduce something else^ whether op- 
posite to what precedes, or iimply c>n- 
tinuative or explanatory. Here, it is 
designed to continue or explain the 
statement before made of his deep affeo* 
tion for the church, and his interest in 
its affairs. He therefore tells them tlui 
when he came to Troas, and was &• 
voured there with great success, and 
was engaged in a manner most likely 
of all others to interest his feelings and 
to give him joy, yet he was deeply dis- 
tressed because he had not heard, as he 
expected, from them; but so deep was 
his uaiety that h« left TnMji aod w^ 
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came to Troas to preach Christ's 
gospel, and a * door was opened 
unto me of the Lord, 

13 1 had no rest ' in my spirit, 

a 1 Co. 16. 9. b c. 7. 5, 0. 

mto Macedonia. ^ When I came to 
Troas, This was a city of Phrygia, or 
Mysia, on the Hellespont, between Troy 
on the north, and Assos on the south. 
See Note on Acts xvi 8. It was on 
the regular route from Ephesus to Ma- 
cedonia. Paul took that route because 
on his journey to Macedonia he had re- 
solved, for the reasons above stated, not 
to go to Corinth. ^ To preach Chrisfs 
s^(ipeL Greek. 'For («c) the gospel 
of Christ;' that is, on account of liis 
gospel; or to promote it. Why he 
selected Troas, or the region of the 
Troad (Note, Acts xvi 8), as the field 
of his labours, he does not say. It is 
probable that he was waiting there to 
hear from Corinth by Titus, and while 
there he resolved not to be idle, but to 
make known as much as possible the 
gospel. ^ And a door was opened unto 
me. See Note, 1 Cor. xvL 9. There 
was an opportunity of doing good, and 
the people were disposed to hear the 
gospel. This was a work in which 
Paul delighted to engage, and in which 
he usually found his highest comfort 
It was of all things the most adapted to 
promote his happiness. 

13. I had no rest in my spirit. I 
was disappointed, sad, deeply anxious. 
Though the work in which I was en- 
gaged was that which usually gives me 
my highest joy, yet such was my anxie- 
ty to learn the state of things in Corinth, 
and the success of my letter, and to see 
Titus, whom I was expecting, that I 
had comparatively no peace, and no 
comfort. 5 But taking my leave of 
them. Though so many considerations 
urged me to stay; though there was 
mich a promising field of labour, yet 
such was my anxiety to hear from you, 
that I left them. ^ I went from thence 
into Macedonia, See Not«, Acts xvi. 9. 
I went over where I expected to find 
TitiM, wad to learn tha state of your 



because I found not Titus my 
brother : but taking my leave of 
them, I went from thence into 
Macedonia. 

14 Now thanks be unto God, 

afiairs. This is one of the Atw instances 
in which Paul left an inviting field of 
labour, and where there was a prospect 
of signal success, to go to another place. 
It is adduced fiere to show the deep in- 
terest which he had in the church al 
Corinth, and his anxiety to learn what 
was their condition. It shows that 
Uiere may be cases where it is proper 
for ministers to leave a field of great 
and inviting usefulness, to go to another 
field, and to engage in another part of 
the great vineyard. 

14. Now thanks be unto God, dec 
There seem to have been several sources 
of Paul's joy on this occasion. The 
principal was, his constant and uniform 
success in endeavouring to advance the 
interests of the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer. But in particular he rejoiced, 
(1.) Because Titus ha^l come to him 
there, and had removed his distress. 
Comp. ver. 13. (2.) Because he 
learned from him that his efforts in re- 
gard to the church at Corinth had been 
successful, and that they had hearkened 
to his counsels in his first letter ; and, 
(3.) Because he was fiivoured with 
signal success in Macedonia. His be- 
ing compelled, therefore, to remove from 
Troas and to go to Macedonia had been 
to him ultimately the cause of great joy 
and consolation. These instances of 
success Paul regarded as occasions oi 
gratitude to God. t ^^ieh altvay^ 
causeth us. Whatever may be our 
efforts, and wherever we are. Whether 
it is in endeavouring to remove the 
errors and evils existing in a particular 
church, or whether it be in preaching 
the gospel in places where it lias been 
unknown, stUl success crowns our 
efforts, and we have the constant ev^ 
dence of divine approbation. This was 
PauPs consolation in the midst of his 
many trials ; and it proves that, what- 
ever may be the external circumstances 
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* which always causeth us to tri- 
umph in Christ, and maketh 



a Ro. 8. 37. 



of a minuter, whether poverty, want, 
persecution, or distress, he will have 
Abundant occasion to give thanks to 
God if his efforts as a minister are 
crowned with success. 5 I'o triumph 
in Christ, To triumph through the 
ud of Christ, or in promoting the cause 
of Christ Paul had no joy which was 
not connected with Christ, and he had 
no success which he did not trace to 
him. The word which is here render* 
ed triumph {^^t^tju^tuwrt from Q^iajw 
]6fvfl») occurs in no other place in the 
New Testament, except in Col. ii. 15. 
It is there rendered " triumphing over 
them in it," that is, triumphing over 
the principalities and powers which he 
had spoiled, or plundered ; and it there 
means that Christ led them in triumph 
after the manner of a conqueror. The 
word is here used in a causative sense — 
the sense of the Hebrew Hiphil conju- 
gation. It properly refers to a triumph ; 
or a triumphal procession. Originally 
the word d^g/atyM/So? meant a by mn which 
was sung in honour of Bacchus; then 
the tumultuous and noisy procession 
which constituted the worship of the 
god of wine ; and then any procession 
of a similar kind. — Passow. It was 
particularly applied among both the 
Greeks and the Romans to a public and 
solemn honour conferred on a victorious 
general on a return from a successful 
war in which he was allowed a mag- 
nificent entrance into the capital. In 
these triumphs, the victorious com- 
mander was usually preceded or at- 
tended by the spoils of war; by the most 
valuable and magnificent articles which 
he had captured ; and by the princes, 
nobles, generals, or people whom he 
had subdued. The victor was drawn 
in a magnificent chariot, usually by two 
white horses. Other animals were 
sometimes used. ** When Pompey tri- 
umphed over Africa, his chariot was 
drawn by elephants; that of Mark 
Antony by lions ; that of HeUogabalus 



manifest the savour * of his 
knowledge by us in every place. 
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by tigers; and that of Aurelius by 
deer." — Clark, The people of Corinth 
were not unacquainted with the nature 
of a triumph. About one hundred and 
forty-seven years before Christ, Lucius 
Mummius, the Roman consul, had 
conquered all Achaia, and had destroy- 
ed Corinth, Thebes, and Colchis, and 
by order of the Roman senate was fa- 
voured with a triumph, and was sur- 
named Achaious, Tindal renders this 
place, "Thanks be unto God which 
always giveth us the victory in Christ" 
Paul refers here to a victory which he 
had, and a triumph with which he was 
favoured by the Redeemer. It was a 
victory over the enemies of the gospel ; 
it was success in advancing the interests 
of the kingdom of Christ ; and he re- 
joiced in that victory, and in that suc- 
cess, with more solid and substantial 
joy than a Roman victor ever felt on re- 
turning from his conquests over nations, 
even when attended with the richest 
spoils of victory, and by humbled 
princes and kings in chains, and when 
the assembled thousands shouted lo 
triumph^/ 5 -^"rf maketh manifest. 
Makes known; spreads abroad — as a 
pleasant fragrance is diffused through 
the air. 5 TAc savour (so/zw). The 
smell ; the fragrance. The word in the 
New Testament is used to denote a 
pleasant or fragrant odour, as of incense, 
or aromatics. John xii. 3. See Eph. v. 
2. Phil. iv. 18. There is an allusion 
here doubtless to the fact that in the 
triumphal processions fragrant odours 
were diffused around; flowers, diffusing 
a grateful smell, were scattered in the 
way ; and on the altars of the gods in- 
cense was burned during the procession, 
and sacrifices offered, and the whole city 
was filled with the smoke of sacrifices, 
and with perfumes. So Paul speaks of 
knowledge — ^the knowledge of Christ. 
In his triumphings, the knowledge of 
the Redeemer was diffused abroad, like 
the odours which wer6 diffused in the 
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15 For we are unto God a 
Bweet savour of Christ, in them 



triamphal march o( the conqueror. 
And diat odour or savour was acceptable 
to God — as the fragrance of aromatics 
and of incense was pleasant in the 
triumphal procession of the returning 
victor. The phrase ** makes manifest 
the savour of his knowledge/' therefore, 
means, that the knowledge of Christ 
was diffused everywhere by Paul, as 
the grateful smell of aromatics was 
diffused all around the triumphing war- 
rior and victor. The effect of Paul's 
conquests everywhere vvaa to diffuse the 
knowledge of the Saviour — and this was 
acceptable and pleasant to God — ^though 
there might be many who would not 
avail themselves of it, and would perish. 
See ver. 15. 

15. For we are unto God* We who 
are his ministers, and who thus triumph. 
It is implied here that Paul felt that 
ministers were labouring for God, and 
felt assured that their labours would be 
acceptable to him. — ^The object of Paul 
in the statement, in this and in the fol- 
lowing verses, is undoubtedly to meet 
the charges of his detractors and ene- 
mies. He says, therefore, that what- 
ever was the result of his labours in 
regard to the future salvation of men ; 
yet, that his well-meant endeavours, and 
labours, and self-denials in preaching the 
gospel, were acceptable to God. The 
measure of God*s approbation in the 
case was not his success, but his fidelity, 
his zeal, his self-denial, whatever might 
be the reception of the gospel among 
those who heard iL *[ A sweet savour. 
Like the smell of pleasant incense, or 
of grateful aromatics, such as were 
burned in the triumphal processions of 
returning conquerors. The meaning 
is, that their labours were acceptable to 
God ; he was pleased with them, and 
would bestow on them the smiles and 
proo& of his approbation. The word 
here rendered *' sweet savour" (jutti\(t) 
occurs only in this place, and in Eph. 
V. 2. PhiL iv. 18 ; and is applied to per- 
■om Of things weO-pleaaing to God. It 
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* that are saved, and in them that 
perish : 



a 1 Ck>. 1. IS. 



properly means good odour, or fragrance, 
and in the Septuagint it is frequently 
applied to the incense that was.1)urnt 
in the public worship of God and to 
sacrifices in general. Gen. viii. 21. Ex 
xxix. 18. 25. 41. Lev. i. 9. 13. 17 ; ii 
2. 9. 12; iil 5. 16 ; iv. 31, dec. &c 
Here it means that the services of Paul 
and the other ministers of religion were 
a« grateful to God as sweet incense, ot 
acceptable sacrifices. 5 ^f Christ, 
That ik, we are Christ's sweet savour 
to God : we are that which he has ap- 
pointed, and which he has devoted and 
consecrated to God ; we are the offering, 
so to speak, which he is continually 
making to God. 5 J^^ them that are 
xaved. In regard to them who believe 
the gospel through our ministry and 
who are saved. Our labour in carrying 
the gospel to them, and in bringing 
them to the knowledge of the truth, is 
acceptable to God. Their salvation is 
an object of his highest desire, and he 
is gratified with our fidelity, and with 
our success. This reason why their 
work was acceptable to God is more 
fully stated in the following verse, where 
it is said that in reference to them they 
were the " savour of life unto life." The 
word " saved" here refers to all who be- 
come Christians, and who enter heaven; 
and as the salvation of men is an objecl 
of such desire to God, it cannot but ht 
that all who bear the gospel to men art 
engaged in an acceptable service, and 
that all their efforts will be pleasing to 
him, and approved in his sight In re* 
gard to this part of Paul's statement 
there can be no difficulty. ^ Andintherr, 
that perish. In reference to them who 
reject the gospel, and who are finally 
lost. — It is implied here, (1.) That some 
would reject the gospel and perish* 
with whatever fidelity and self-denial 
the ministers of religion might labour. 
(2.) That though Siis would be the 
result, yet the labours of the ministers 
of religion would be acceptable to God. 
This is a fearful and awful decivation« 
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and aas been thought by many to be 
Attended with difficulty. A few re- 
marks may present the true sense of the 
passage, and remove the difficulty from 
It (1.) It is not affirmed or implied 
here that the destruction of those who 
would reject the gospel, and who would 
perish, was desired by God or would 
be pleasing to him. This is nowhere 
affirmed or implied in the Bible. (2.) 
It is affirmed only that the labours of 
the ministers of religion in endeavour- 
ing to save them would be acceptable 
and pleasing to God. Their labours 
would be in order to save them, not to 
destroy them. Their desire was to 
bring all to heaven — and this was ac- 
ceptable to God. Whatever might be 
the result, whether successful or not, 
yet God would be pleased with self- 
denial, and toil, and prayer that was 
honestly and zealously put forth to save 
others from death. They would be ap- 
proved by God in proportion to the 
amount of labour, zeal, and fidelity 
which they evinced. (3.) It would be 
by no fault of feithful ministers that 
men would perish. Their efforts would 
be to save them, and those efforts would 
be pleasing to God. (4.) It would be 
by no fault of the gospel that men 
would perish. The regular and proper 
tendency of the gospel is to save, not to 
destroy men ; as the tendency of medi- 
cine is to heal them, of food to support 
the body, of air to give vitality, of light 
to give pleasure to the eye, &c. It is 
provided for aU, and is adapted to all. 
There is a sufficiency in the gospel for 
all men, and in its nature it is as really 
fitted to save one as another. 'Wbat- 
ever may be the manner in which it is 
received, it is always in itself the same 
pure and glorious system ; full of be- 
nevolence and mercy. The bitterest 
enemy of the gospel cannot point to 
one of its provisions that is aaapted or 
designed to make men miserable, and 
to de&troi/ them. All its provisions are 
adapted to salvation; all its arrange- 
ments are those of benevolence ; all Uie 
powers and influences which it origi- 
nates, are those which are fitted to save, 
not to destroy men. The gospel ia what it 



is in itself— a pure, holy, and benevo- 
lent system, and is answerable only for 
effects which a pure, holy, an^ benevo- 
lent system is fitted to produce. To 
use the beautiful language of Theo- 
doret, as quoted by Bloomfield, '^We 
indeed bear the sweet odour of Christ's 
gospel io all; but all who participate in 
it do not experience its salutiferous ef- 
fects. Thus to diseased eyes even the 
light of heaven is noxious ; yet the sun 
does not bring the injury. And to those 
in a fever, honey is bitter ; yet it is sweet 
nevertheless. Vultures too, it is said, 
fly from sweet odours of myrrh ; yet 
myrrh is m3rrrh though the vultures 
avoid it Thus, if some be saved, though 
others perish, the gospel retains its own 
virtue, and we the preachers of it remain 
just as we are ; and the gospel retains 
its odorous and salutiferous properties, 
though some may disbelieve and abuse 
it, and perish." Yet, (5.) It is implied 
that the gospel would be the occasion 
of heavier condemnation to some, and 
that they would sink into deeper ruin 
in consequence of its being preached 
to them. This is implied in the ex- 
pression in ver. 16. *<to the one we are 
a savour of death unto death." In the 
explanation of this, we may observe, (a) 
That those who perish would have pe- 
rished at any rate. All were under 
condemnation whether the gospel had 
come to them or not None will 
perish in consequence of the gospel's 
having been sent to them who would 
not have perished had it been unknown. 
Men do not perish because the gospel 
is sent to them, but for their own sins. 
(Jb) It is in fact by their oven fault that 
men reject the gospel, and that they are 
lost They are voluntary in this ; and, 
whatever is their final destiny, they 
are not under compulsion. The 
gospel compels no one i^ainst his 
will either to go- to heaven, or to helL 
(e) Men under the gospel sin against 
greater light than they do without it 
They have more to answer for. It in- 
creases their responsibility. If, there- 
fore, tLey reject it, and go doven to 
eternal death, they go firom higher pri- 
vileges ; and they go, of coarse, to meet 
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16 To * the one we are the | to the other the savour of life 

unto life. And who ^ is sufii* 
cient for these things ? 



savour of death unto death ; and 

a Jno. 9. 39. 1 Pe. 3. 7,8. 



a more aggravated condemnation. For 
condemnation will always be in exact 
proportion to guilt; and g^t is in pro- 
portion to abused light and privileges. 
(d) The preaching of the gospel, and 
ike often of life, are often the occasion 
d( the deeper guilt of the sinner. Often 
he becomes enraged. He gives vent to 
the ticep malignity of his souL He op- 
poses the gospel with malice and infu- 
riated anger. His eye kindles with in- 
dignation, and his Up curls with pride 
and scorn. He is pro&ne and blas- 
phemous ; and the offering of the gospel 
to him is the occasion of exciting deep 
and malignant passions against God, 
against the Saviour, against the minis- 
ters of religion. Against the gospel, 
men often manifest the same malignity 
and scorn which they did against the 
Saviour himselfl Yet this is not the 
fault of the gospel, nor of the ministers 
of religion. It is the fault of sinners 
themselves ; and while there can be no 
doubt that such a rejection of the gospel 
will produce thdr deeper condemnation, 
and that it is a savour of death unto 
death unto them; still the gospel is 
good and benevolent, and still God will 
be pleased with those who &itiifully 
offer its provisions, and who urge it on 
the attention of men. 

16. To the one. To those who perish. 
5 Wecarethesaoouf of death unto death. 
We are the occasion of deepening their 
condemnation, and of sinking them 
lower into ruin. The expression here 
used means literally, * to the one class 
we bear a death-conveying odour lead- 
ing to their death' — a savour, a smell 
which, under the circumstances, is de- 
structive to life, and which leads to 
death. Mr. Locke renders this, ^To 
the one my preaching is of ill savour, 
unacceptable and offensive, by their re- 
jecting whereof they draw death on 
themselves." Grateful as their labours 
were to God, and acceptable as would 
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be their efibrts, whatever might be the 
results, yet Paul could not be ignorant 
that the gospel would in fact be the 
means of greater condemnation to 
many. See Notes on ver. 15. It was in- 
deed by their own fault ; yet wherever 
the gospel was preached, it would to 
many have this result It is probable 
that the language here used is borrowed 
from similar expresdons which were 
common among the Jews. Thus in 
Debarim Rabba, sec 1, fol. 24S, it is 
said, '^ As the bee brings home honey to 
the owner, but stings others, so it is 
with the words of the law." " They 
(the words of the law) are a savour fk 
life to Israel, but a savour of death to 
the people of tiiis world." Thus in 
Taarieth, fol. 7, 1, " Whoever gives 
attention to the law on account of the 
law itself, to him it becomes an aroma* 
tic of life (a>^n so)} but to him who does 
not attend to the law on account of the 
law itself, to him it becomes an aroma*> 
tic of death (niD od)" — the idea of which 
is, that as medicines skilfully applied 
will heal, but if unskilfully applied will 
aggravate a disease, so it is with the 
words of the law. Again, ** The word 
of the law which proceeds out of the 
mouth of God is an odour of life to the 
Israelites, but an odour of death to the 
Gentiles." See Rosenmiiller, and 
Bloomfield. The sense of the passage 
is plain, that the gospel, by the wilfal 
rejection of it, becomes the means of 
the increased guilt and condemnation 
of many of those who hear it ^ And 
to the other. To those who embrace it^ 
and are saved. 5 '^^ savour of Uft, 
An odour, or fragpramce producing life, 
or tending to life. It is a living, or 
life-giving savour. It is in itself grate- 
ful and pleasant 5 Unto life. Tend- 
ing to life; or adapted to produce life. 
The word life here, as often elsewhere, 
is used to denote salvation. It is ( 1.) Life 
in opposition to the death in sin in which 
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17 For we are not as many, 
which corrupt * the word of 
God : but as of sincerity, but as 

> or, deal deceitfully with. c. 4. 3. 

all are by nature ; (2.) In opposition to 
death in the grave — as it leads to a 
glorious resurrection ; (3.) In opposition 
to eternal death ; to the second dying, 
as it leads to life and peace and joy in 
heaven. See the words "life" and 
''death" explained in the Notes on 
Rom. vi. 23. The gospel is ** the sa- 
vour of life unto life," because, (1.) It is 
its nature and tendenc^r to produce life 
and salvation. It is adapted to that ; 
and is designed to that end. (2.) Be- 
cause it actually results in the life and 
salvation of those who embrace it It 
is the immediate and direct cause of 
their salvation ; of their recovery from 
sin ; of their glorious resurrection ; of 
their eternal life in heaven. 5 -^^^ 
who 18 sufficient for these things? For 
the arduous and responsible work of 
the ministry ; for a work whose influ- 
ence must be felt either in the eternal 
salvation, or the eternal ruin of the 
soul. Who is worthy of so important 
a charge? Who can undertake it 
without trembling 1 Who can engage 
in it without feeling that he is in him- 
self unfit for it, and that he needs con- 
stant divine grace 1 This is an excla- 
mation which any one may well make 
in view of the responsibilities of the 
work of the ministry. And we may 
remark, (1.) If Pou/ felt this, assuredly 
others should feel it also. If, with all 
the divine assistance which he had ; all 
the proofs of the peculiar presence of 
God, and all the mighty miraculous 
powers conferred on him, Paul had such 
a sense of unfitness for this great work, 
then a consciousness of unfitness, and a 
deep sense of responsibility, may ^well 
rest on all others. (2.) It was this 
sense of the responsibility of the minis- 
try which contributed much to Paul's 
success. It was a conviction that the 
results of his work must be seen in the 
ioys of heaven, or the woes of hell, that 
led him to look to God for aid, and to 
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devote himself so entirely to his great 
work. Men will not feel much concern 
unless they have a deep sense of the 
magnitude and responsibility of their 
work. Men who feel as they should 
about the ministry will look to God for 
aid, and will feel that he alone can sus* 
tain them in their arduous duties. 

17. For we are not as many. This 
refers doubtless to the &lse teachers at 
Corinth; and to all who mingled 
human philosophy or tradition with the 
pure word of truth. Paul's design in 
the statement in this verse seems to be 
to affirm that he had such a deep sense 
of the responsibility of the ministerial 
office, and of its necessary influence on 
the eternal destiny of man, that it led 
him to preach the simple gospel, the 
pure word of God. He did not dare to 
dilute it with any human mixture. He 
did not dare to preach philosophy, or 
human wisdom. He did not dare to 
mingle with it the crude conceptions of 
man. He sought to exhibit the simple 
truth as it was in Jesus ; and so deep 
was his sense of the responsibility of 
the office, and so great was his desire on 
the subject, that he had been enabled to 
do it, and to triumph always in Christ. 
So that, although he was conscious that 
he was in himself unfit for these things, 
yet by the grace of God he had been 
able always to exhibit the simple truth, 
and his labours had been crowned with 
constant and signal success. 5 Which 
corrupt the word of God, Margin, 
"deal deceitfully with." The word 
here used (xanTtXiveyn;) occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament, and does 
not occur in the Septuagint The word 
is derived from xd^nixcc, which signifies 
properly a huckster, or a retailer of 
winCf a petty chapman ; a man who 
buys up articles for the purpose of 
selling them again. It also means 
sometimes a vintner, or an innkeeper 
The proper idi^ is thisit of a small dealci 
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and especially in wine. Such persons 
were notorions, as' they are now, for 
dilating their wines with water (comp. 
Sept. in Isa. i. 22) ; and for compound- 
ing wines of other substances than the 
juice of the grape for purposes of gain. 
Wine, of all substances in trade, perhaps, 
afibrds the greatest facilities for such 
dishonest tricks; and accordingly the 
dealers in that article have generally 
been most distinguished for fraudulent 
practices and corrupt and diluted mix- 
tures. Hence the word comes to de- 
note to adulterate ; to corrupt, &c It 
is here applied to those who adulterated 
or corrupted the pure word of God in 
any way, and for any purpose. It 
probably has particular reference to those 
who did it either by Judaizing opinions, 
or by the mixtures ofa false and de- 
ceitful philosophy. The latter mode 
would be likely to prevail among the 
subtle and philosophizing Greeks. It is 
in such ways that the gospel has been 
usually corrupted. (1.) It is done by 
attempting to attach a philosophical 
explanation to the facts of revelation, 
and making the theory as important 
as the fact. (2.) By attempting to 
explain away the offensive points of 
revelation by the aid of philosophy. ^ 
(3.) By attempting to make the facts 
of Scripture accoid with the prevalent 
notions of philosophy, and by apply- 
ing a mode of interpretation to the 
Bible whidi would fritter away its 
meaning, and make it mean any thing 
or nothing at pleasure. In these, and 
in various other ways,^ men have cor- 
rupted the word of God; and of all 
the evils which Christianity has ever 
sustained in this world, the worst have 
been those which it has lec^ved from 
philosophy, and from those teachers who 
have corrupted the word of God. The 
fires of persecution it could- meet, and 
still be pure; the utmost efforts of 
princes, and monarehs, and oi Satan to 
destroy it, it has outlived^ and has shone 
purely and brightly amidst all these 
efforts; but, when corrupted by phi- 
losophy, and by <* science falsely so 
called," it has been dimmed in its lus- 
tra, partlyMd in its aims, and shorn of 



its power, and haa eetaod to be mighty 
in pulling down the strong holda of 
8atan*s kingdom. Accordingly, the 
enemy of God has ce||Sied to excite per> 
secution, and now aims in various ways 
to corrupt the gospel by the admixture 
of philosophy, and of human opinions. 
Tindal renders this passage, ^'Forwe 
are not as many are which ehoppe and 
chaunge with the word of God" — an 
idea which is important and beautiful— 
but this is one of the few instances in 
which he mistook the sense of the 
original text In general, the accuracy 
of his translation and his acquaintance 
with the true sense of the Greek text are 
very remarkable. ^ But as of sincerity. 
Sincerely ; actuated by unmingled ho- 
nesty and simplicity of aim. See Note 
on ch. i. 12. ^ As of God. As influ- 
enced by him ; as under his control 
and direction ; as having been sent by 
him ; as acting by his command. See 
Note, ch. i. 12. 1 In the sight of God* 
As if wo felt that his eye was always 
on us. Nothing is better fitted to make 
a man sincere and honest, than this. 
5 Speak we in Christ. In the name, 
and in the service of Christ We de- 
.Ver our message with a deep con- 
sciousness that the eye of the all-seeing 
God is on us; that we can conceal 
nothing from him ; and that we must 
soon give up our account to him. 

BEMARKS. 

1. In this chapter, and in the ma- 
nagement of the whole case to which 
Paul here refers, we have an instance 
of his tenderness in administering dis- 
cipline, l^is tenderness was mani- 
fested in many ways. (I.) He did 
nothing to wound the feelings of the 
offending party. (2.) He did nothing 
in the way of punishment which a 
stem sense of duty did not demand. 
(3.) He did it all with many tears. 
He wept at the necessity of adminis- 
tering discipline at all. He wept over 
the remissness of the church. He wept 
over the fall of the offending brother. 
(4.) He did not mention even the name 
of the offender. He did not blazon hia 
faults abroad ; nor haa he left any doe 
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by which it can be known ; nor did he 
take any measures which were fitted to 
pain, unnecessarily, the feelings of his 
friends. If all discipline in the church 
were conducted in this manner, it would 
probably always be effectual and suc- 
cessful, ver. 1 — 10. 

9. We ought cordially to receive and 
forgive an offending brother, as soon as 
he gives evidence of repentance. We 
should harbour no malice against him ; 
and if, by repentance, he has put away 
his sins, we should hasten to forgive 
him. This we should do as individuals, 
and as churches. God cheerfully for- 
gives us, and receives us into favour 
on our repentance ; and we should hail 
the privilege of treating all our offend- 
ing brethren in the same manner, ver. 
7,8. 

3. Churches should be careful that 
Satan should not get an advantage over 
them. ver. 11. In every way possible 
he will attempt it ; and perhaps in few 
modes is it more often done than in ad- 
ministering discipline. In such a case, 
Satan gains an advantage over a church 
in the following ways. (1.) In inducing 
it to neglect discipline. This occurs 
often because an offender is rich, or ta- 
lented, or is connected with influential 
families ; because there is a fear of driv- 
ing off such families from the church ; 
because the individual is of elevated rank, 
and the church suffers him to remain in 
her bosom. The laws of the church, 
like other laws, are often like cobwebs : 
Great flies break through, and the small- 
er ones are caught The consequence 
is, that Satan gains an immense advan- 
ti^. Rich and influential offenders re- 
main in the church; discipline is re- 
laxed; the cause of Christ is scanda- 
lized ; and the church at large feels the 
influence, and the work of God declines. 
(2.) Satan gains an advantage in dis- 
cipline, sometimes, by too great severity 
of discipline. If he cannot induce a 
church to relax altogether, and to suffer 
offenders to remain, then he excites them 
to improper and needless severity. He 
drives them on to harsh discipline for 
small offences. He excites a spirit of 
p«neeutioiL H« enkindlea a fidaa nal I 



on account of the Shibboleth of doctrine. 
He excites a spirit of party, and causes 
the church to mistake it for zeal for 
truth. He excites a spirit of persecu- 
tion against %ome of the best men in 
the church, on account of pretended er- 
rors in doctrine, and kindl^ the flames 
of intestine war; and breaks the church 
up into parties and fragments. Or be 
urges on the church, even in cases 
where discipline is proper, to needless 
and inappropriate severity; drives the 
offender from its bosom; breaks his 
spirit; and prevents ever-onward his 
usefulness, his return, and his happ- 
ness. One of the chief arts of Satan 
has been to cause the church, in cases 
of discipline to use severity instead of 
kindness ; to excite a spirit of persecu- 
tion instead of love. Almost all the 
evils which grow out of attempts at dis- 
cipline might have been prevented by a 
spirit of LOTE. (3.) Satan gains an 
advantage in cases of discipline, when 
the church is unwilling to re-admit to 
fellowship an offending but a penitent 
member. His spirit is broken ; his use- 
fulness is destroyed. The world usually 
takes sides with him against the church, 
and the cause of religion bleeds. 

4. Individual Christians^ as well as 
churches, should be careful that Satan 
does not get an advantage over them, ver* 
1 1. Among the ways in which he does 
this are the following : (1.) By inducing 
them to conform to the world. This 
is done under the plea that religion is 
not gloomy, and morose, and ascetic 
Thence he often leads professors into 
all the gayeties, and amusements, and 
follies of which the world partake. Sa- 
tan gains an immense advantage to his 
cause when this is done— for all the in- 
fluence of the professed Christian is 
with him, (2.) By producing laxness 
of opinion in regard to doctrine. Christ 
intends that his cause shall advance by 
the influence of truth; and that hui 
church shal be the witness of the truth* 
The cause of Satan advances by error 
and falsehood; and when professed 
Christians embrace fidsehood, or are in- 
different to truth, their whole influence 
is on the aido of Satan, and bis advmn- 
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tage is immeme when tb^ become the 
adYocates of error. (3.) By producing 
amcmg Ghrirtians despondency, melan' 
choly, and despair. Some of the best 
men are often thus afflicted and thrown 
into darkness, as Job was. Job xxiii. 
8 — 8. Indeed, it is commonly the best 
members of a church that have doubts 
in thb manner, and that fall into tempta- 
tion, and that are left to the bufietings 
of Satan. Your gay, and worldly, and 
&shionabIe Christians have usually no 
such troubles— except when they Ue on 
a bed of death. They are not in the 
way of Satan. They do not oppose 
him, and he will not trouble them. It 
is your humble, praying, self-denying 
Christians thai he dreads and hates; 
and it is these that he is suffered to 
tempt, and to make sad, and to fill with 
gloom and doubt. And when this is 
done, it is an immense advanti^ to his 
cause. It produces the impression that 
religion is nothing but gloom and me- 
landioly, and the people of the world are 
easily led to hate and avoid it Chris- 
tians, therefore, should be cheerful, and 
benevolent, and happy — as they may 
be — lest Satan should get an advantage 
over them. (4.) By fanaticism. For 
when Satan finds that he can get no 
advantage over Christians by inducing 
them to do nothing, or to do any thing 
positively wrong or immoral, he drives 
them on with ovei^heated and ill-timed 
zeal; he makes them unreasonably 
strenuous for some single (pinion or 
measure ; lie disposes them to oppose 
and persecute all who do not fall into 
their views, and foel as they feel. (5.) 
By contentions and strifes. Satan often 
gets an advantage in that way. No 
matter what the cause may be, whether 
it be for doctrines, or for any other 
cause, yet the very fiict that there are 
contentions among the professed follow- 
en of ** the Prince of peace" does in- 
jury, and gives Satan an advantage. 
No small part of his efforts, therefore, 
have been to excite contentions among 
Christians, an effi>rt in which he has 
been, and is still, eminently success- 

6. 8atan gets an advantage over sin- 



ners, and they should be on their guard. 
He does it, (1.) By producing a sense 
of security in their present condition ; 
and by leading them to indifference in 
regard to their eternal condition. In 
this he is eminently successful; and 
when this is gained, all is gained that 
his cause demands. It is impossible to 
conceive of greater success in any thing 
than Satan has in producing a state of 
indifierence to the subject of religion 
among men. (2.) By inducing them to 
defer attention to religion to some future 
time. This is an advantage, because, (a) 
It accomplishes all he wishes at present ; 
(6) Because it is usually successful 
altogether. It is usually the same thing 
as resolving not to attend to religion at 
all. (3.) By producing felse views of 
religion. He represents it at one time 
as gloomy, sad, and melancholy ; at an- 
other, as so easy, that it may be ob- 
tained whenever they pleas^ ; at another, 
by persuading them that their sins are 
so great that they cannot be forgiven. 
One great object of Satan is to blind, 
the minds of sinners to the true nature 
of religion ; and in this he is usually 
successful. (4.) He deludes the aged 
by telling them it is too late ; and the 
young by telling them that now is the 
time for mirth and pleasure, and that reli- 
gion may be attended to at some future 
period of life. (5.) He gains an advan- 
tage by plunging the sinner deeper and 
deeper in sin ; inducing him to listen to 
the voice of temptation ; by making him 
the companion of the wicked ; and by 
deluding him with the promises of plea- 
sure, honour, and gain in this world 
until it is too late, and he dies. 

6. Ministers of the gospel may have 
occasion to triumph in the success of 
their work. Paul always met with 
success oi some kind ; always had some 
cause of triumph. In all his trials, ha 
had occasion of rejoicing, and always 
was assured that he was pursuing that 
course which would lead him ultimately 
to triumph, ver. 14. 

7. The gospel may be so preached 
as to be successful, ver. 14. In the 
hands of Paul it was successful. So it 
was with the other apostles. So it was 
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with Luther, Knox, Calvin. So it was 
with Whitefield, Edwards, Wesley, and 
Payson. If ministers are not successful, 
it is not the fault of the goepeL It is 
adapted to do good, and to save men ; 
and it may he so preached as to accom- 
plish those great ends. If all ministers 
were as self-denying, and laborious, and 
prayerful as were these men, the gospel 
would be as successful now as it has 
ever been. 

8. Much of the work of the ministry 
is pleasant and delightful. It is the 
savour of life unto life. ver. 15, 16. 
There is no joy on earth of a higher 
and purer character than that which 
the ministers of the gospel have in the 
success of their work. There is no 
work more pleasant than that of im- 
parting the consolations of religion to 
the sick, and the afflicted ; than that of 
directing inquiring sinners to the Lamb 
of God; no joy on earth so pure and 
elevated as that which a pastor has in a 
revival ot religion. In the evidence 
that God accepts his labours, and that 
to many his message is a savour of life 
unto life, there is a joy which no other 
pursuit can furnish; a joy, even on 
earth, which is more than a compensa- 
tion for all the toils, self-denials, and 
trials of the ministiy. 

9. In view of the happy and saving 
results of the work of the ministry, we 
see the importance of the work. Those 
results are to be seen in heaven. They 
are to enter into the eternal destiny of 
the righteous. They are to be seen in 
the felicity and holiness of those who 
shall be redeemed from death. The 
very happiness of heaven, therefbre, is 
dependent on the fidelity and success of 
the ministry. This work stretches be- 
yond the grave. It reaches into eternity. 
It is to be seen in heaven. Oth^r plans and 
labours of men terminate at death. B ut 
the work of the ministry reaches in its 
results into the skies ; and is to be seen 
ever onward in eternity. Well might 
the apostle ask, "^ Who is sufficient for 
these things V 

10. The ministers of the gospel will 
be accepted of God, if fiiithful, whatever 
Biaj be the result of their itboum; 



whether seen in the salvation, or the 
augmented condemnation of those who 
hear them. ver. 15. They are a sweet 
savour to God. l^eir acceptance with 
him depends not on the measure of their 
success ; but on their fidelity. If men 
reject the gospel, and make it the occa^ 
sion of their greater condemnation, the 
&ult is not that of ministers, but is their 
own. If men are faithful, God accepts 
their efforts ; and even if many reject 
the message and perish, still a fiiithful 
ministry will not be to blame. That 
such results should follow from their 
ministry, indeed, increases their respou 
sibility, and makes their office more 
awful, but it will not render them less 
acceptable in their labours in the sight 
of God. 

11. We are to anticipate that tlie 
ministry will be the means of the deeper 
condemnation of many who hear the 
gospel, ver. 16. The gospel is to them 
a savour of death unto death. We are 
to expect that many will reject and 
despise the message, and sink into 
deeper fdn, and condemnation, and wo. 
We are not to be disappointed, there- 
fore, when we see such efiects follow, 
and when the sinner sinks into a deeper 
hell from under the ministry of the 
gospel. It always has been the case, 
and we have reason to suppose it 
always vnll be. And painful as is the 
fact, yet ministers must make up their 
minds to witness this deeply painful 
result of their work. 

12. The ministry is a deeply and aw- 
fully responsible work. ver. 16. It is 
connected with the everlasting happi- 
ness, or the deep and eternal condenma- 
tion of all those who hear the gospel. 
Every sermon that is preached is mak- 
ing an impression that will never be 
obliterated, and producing an efifect that 
will never terminate. Its effects will 
never all be seen until the day of judg- 
ment, and in the awful solemnities of 
the eternal world. Well might Paul ask, 
<* Who is sufficient for these things?" 

13. It is a solemn thing to hear the 
gospel. If it is solemn for a minister 
to dispense it, it is not less solemn to 
beer it It ie oonnected with the eter 
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nal welfisffe of those who hear. And 
tiioughtless as are multitudes who hear 
it, yet it is deeply to affect them hereafter. 
If they ever embrace it, they will owe 
their eternal salvation to it; if they con- 
tinue to neglect it, it will sink them deep 
and forever in the world of wo. Every 
individual, therefore, who hears the gos- 
pel dispensed, no matter by whom, 
should remember that he is listening to 
God's solemn message to men ; and that 
it will and must ezeit a deep influ^ice 
on his etomal doom. 

14. A people should pray much for 
a minister. Paul often entreated the 
diurches to which he wrote to pray for 
him. If Paul needed the prayers of 
Christians, assuredly Christians now do. 
Prayer for a minister is demanded be- 
cause, (1.) He has the same infirmities, 
conflicts, and temptations which other 
Christians have. (2.) He has those 
which are peeuKar, and which grow out 
of the very nature of his office ; for the 
war&re of Satan is carried en mainly 
with the leaders of the army of God. 
(3.) He is engaged in a great and most 
responsible wodL — the greatest work 
ever committed to mortal man. (4.) 
His success will be generally in propor- 
tion as a people pray for him. The 
welfare of a people, therefore, is identi- 
fied with their praying for their minister. 
He will preach better, and th^ will 
hear better, just in proportion as they 
pray for him. His preaching will be 
dull, dry, heavy ; will be without unc- 
tion, spiriUtfU^ and life, unless they 
pray for him ; and their hearing will be 
dull, lifeless, and uninterested, unless 
tbegr pniy for him. No people will 
hear the goqpel to mudi advantage who 
do not &d anxiety enough about it to 
pray for their minister. 

15. The interview between a mmis- 
ter and his peqple in the day of judg- 
ment will be a veiy solemn one. Then 
the effect of his ministry will be seen. 
Then it will be known to whom it was 
a savour of life unto life, and to whom 
it was a savour of death unto death. 
Then the etamal deirtiny of all will be 
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settled. Tlien the fidthful minister 
will be attended to heaven by aO to 
whom his ministry has been a savour 
of life unto life ; and then he will part 
forever with all whom he so often 
warned and entreated in vain. In dis- 
tant worlds — worlds forever separated— 
shall be experienced the result of his 
labours. O ! how solemn must be the 
scene when he must give up his account 
for the manner in which he has preacb> 
ed; and they, for the manner in which 
they attend^ on his ministry ! 

16. Let all ministers, then, be care- 
ful that they do not corrupt the word 
of God. ver. 17. Let them preach it in 
simplicity and in truth. Let them not 
preach philosophy, or metaphysics, or 
their own fancy, or the tradition of men, 
or the teaching of the sdiools, but th» 
simple truth as it is in Jesus. Let 
them preach as sent bv Grod ; as in the 
sight of God ; as comoussioned by Christ' 
to deliver a simple, plain, pure message 
to mankind, whetheF they will hear or 
forbear. Their success will be in pro- 
portion to the simplicity and purity of 
the gospel which they present; their 
peace and joy in dea^ aii^ in heaven 
will be just as th^ shall have evidence 
then that in simplicity and sinceifi^ 
they have endeavoured to present every- 
where, and to all, the pure and simple 
gospel of Jesus Christ As ministani, 
Sierefore, desire acceptance with God 
and success in the work, let them preadi 
the pure gospel; not adulterating it 
with foreign admixtures; not endear 
vouring to change it so as to be pala^ 
table to the carnal mind ; not substitut- 
ing philosophy for the gospel, and not 
withholding any thing in the gospel be- 
cause men do not love it; and let the 
people of GckI everywhere sustain the 
Djinistry by their prayers, and aid them 
in their work by daily commending 
them to the God of grace. So shall 
they be able to perform the solemn 
functions of their office to divine aco^t- 
ance ; and so shall ministeis and peo^o 

I find the goiqpel to be << a savour of life 
unto Ufe.'' 
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CHAPTER III. 

pjO we begin again to com- 
•*^ mend • ourselves ? or need 



CHAPTER m. 

Tm chapter is closely connected in 
Its design with the preceding. Paul 
bad said in that chapter (ver. 14), that 
be had always occasion to triumph in 
(he success which he had, and that God 
always blessed his labours; and espe- 
cially had spoken, in the close of the 
previous chapter (ver. 17), of his sin- 
cerity as contrasted with the conduct 
of some who corrupted the word of God. 
This might appear to some as if he de- 
signed to commend himself to them, or 
that he had said this for the purpose of 
securing their favour. It is probable 
also, that the false teachers at Corinth 
had been introduced there by letters of 
recommendation, perhaps from Judea. 
In reply to this, Paul intimates (ver. 1) 
that this was not* his design ; (ver. 2) 
that he had no need of letters of recom- 
mendation to them, since (ver. 2, 3) 
they were his commendatory epistle; 
they were themselves the best evidence 
of his zeal, fidelity, and success in his 
labours. He could appeal to them as 
the best proof that he was qualified for 
the apostolic office. His success among 
them, he says (ver. 4), was a ground 
of his trusting in God, an evidence of 
his acceptance. Yet, as if he should 
seem to rely on his own strength, and 
to boast of what he had done, he says 
(ver. 5) that his success was not owing 
to any strength which he had, or to any 
skill of his own, but entirely to the aid 
which he had received from God. It 
was God, he says (ver. 6), who had 
qualified him to preach, and had given 
him grace to be an able minister of the 
New Testament 

It is not improbable that the Mae 
teachers, being of Jewish origin, in Co- 
rinth, had commended the laws and in- 
stitutions of Moses as being of superior 
clearness, and even as excelling the gos- 
pel of Christ. Paul takes occasion, 
therefore (ver. 7—11), to show that the 
laws and institutions of Moses wars far 



we, as some others, epistles * of 
commendation to you, or let* 

AC. 5. 13. »Acl8.S7. - 

inferior in this respect to the gospel 
His was a ministration of death (ver. 
7) ; though glorious it was to be dotie 
away (ver. 7) ; the ministration of the 
Spirit was therefore to be presumed to 
be far more glorious (ver. 8) ; the one 
was a ministration to condemnation, the 
other of righteousness (ver. 9) ; Ae one 
had comparatively no glory, being so 
much surpassed by tibe other (ver. 10); 
and the former was to be done away, 
while the latter was to remain, and wtt 
therefore far more glorious, ver. 11. 

This statem^t of the important dif- 
ference between the laws of Moses and 
the gospel, is further illustrated by show- 
ing the effect which the institutions of 
Moses had had on the Jews themselves, 
ver. 12—15. That effect was to blind 
them. Moses had put a veil over hn 
face (ver. 13), and the effect had been 
that the nation was blinded in reading 
the Old Testament, and had no just 
views of the true meaning of their own 
Scriptures, ver. 14, 15. 

Yet, Paul says, that that veil should 
be taken away. ver. 16 — 18. It was the 
intention of God that it should be re- 
moved. When that people should turn 
again to the Lord, it should be taken 
away. ver. 16. It was done where the 
Spirit of the Lord was. ver. 17. It was 
done in fact in regard to all true Chris- 
tians, ver. 18. They were permitted to 
behold the glory of the Lord as in a 
glass, and they were changed into the 
«ime image. The same subject is con- 
tinned in ch. iv., where Paul illustrates 
the effect of this clear revelation of the 
gospel, as compared with the institutions 
of Moses, on the Christian ministry. 

I. Do we begin again. This is de- 
signed evidently to meet an objection. 
He had been speaking of his triumph 
in the ministry (ch. iL 14), and of his 
sincerity and honesty, as contrastOQ 
with the conduct of many who corrupt 
ed the word of God. ch. ii. 17. If 
might be objected that he wasmagnify 
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ters of commeudalion from you ? 

ing himaelf in these statements, and 
designed to commend himself in this 
manner to the Corinthians. To this he 
replies in the following verses. 5 To 
commend ounehea? To recommend 
ourselves ; do we speak this in our own 
praise, in order to obtain your favour. 
^ Or need we, as some others. Probably 
tome who had brought letters of recom- 
meod»tion to them from Judea. The 
felse teachers at Corinth had been ori- 
ginally introduQpd there by commend- 
atory letters from abroad. These were 
letters of introdaction, and were com- 
mon among the Greeks, the Romans, 
and the Jews, as they are now. They 
were usually given to persons who were 
about to. travel, as &ere were no inns, 
and as travellers were dependent on the 
hospitality of those among whom they 
travelled. -^ Of commendation from 
you. To other churches. It is im- 
plied here by Paul, that he sought no 
such letters : that he travelled without 
them ; and that he depended on his zeal, 
and self-denial, and success to make him 
known, and to give him the afiections 
of those to whom he ministered — a much 
better recommendation than mere in- 
troductory letters. Such letters were, 
however, sometimes given by Chris- 
tians, and are by no means improper. 
Acts xviiL 27. Yet, they do not ap- 
pear to have been sought or used by the 
apostles generally. They depended on 
their miraculous endowments, and on 
the attending grace of God to make 
them known. 

2. Ye are our epistle. Comp. 1 Cor. 
iz. 2. This is a most beautiful and 
happy turn given to the whole subject 
The sense is plain. It is, that the con- 
version of the Corinthians, under the 
faithful labours of the apostle, was a 
better testimonial of his character and 
fidelity than any letters could be. To 
see the force of this, it must be remem- 
bered, (1.) That Corinth was an ex- 
ceedingly dissolute and abandoned place 
(see the Introduction to the first epistle) ; 
(2.) That a large number of them had 



2 Ye • are our epistle, writ- 

a 1 Co. 9. S. 

been converted, and a church organized ; 
(3.) That their conversion, and the or- 
ganization of a church in such a city 
were events that would be known 
abroad ; and, (4.) That it had been ac 
complished entirely under the labour o| 
Paul and his companions. To their 
knowledge of him, therefore, and to his 
success there, he could confidently ap« 
peal as a testimonial of his character. 
The characteristics of this commendato- 
ry epistle, he proceeds immediately to 
state. The general sense is, that they 
were the letter of recommendation which 
God had given to him ; and that their 
conversion under his ministry was the 
public testimonial of his character which 
ail might see and read. ^ Written in 
our hearts, A few MSS. and versions 
read thus, "your hearts;" and Dod- 
dridge has adopted this reading, and 
supposes that it means that the change 
produced not only in their ext^nal 
conduct, but in their inward temper, was 
so great, that all must see that it was an 
unanswerable attestation to his ministry. 
But there is not sufficient authority for 
changing the text; nor is it necessary. 
The sense is, probably, that this letter 
was, as it were, written on his heart 
It was not merely that Paul had a ten 
der affection for them, as Clarke sup 
poses; nor was it that he regarded 
them as " a copy of the letter of recom- 
mendation from Christ veritten in his 
heart," according to the fanciful conceit 
of Macknight ; but Paul's idea seems to 
have been this. He is speaking of the 
testimonial which he had from God. 
That testimonial consisted in the con- 
version of the Corinthians. This he 
says was written on his heart. It was 
not a cold letter of introduction, but it 
was such as, while it left him no room 
to doubt that God had sent him, also 
affected his feelings, and was engraven 
on his soul. It was to him, therefore, 
far more valuable than any mere letter 
of commendation or of introduction 
could be. It was a direct testimonial 
from God to his own heart of his ap- 
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ten in our hearts, known and 
read of all men : 

3 Forasmuch as ye are mani- 

probation, and of his having appointed 
him to the apostolic office. All the 
diffiL^ulty, therefore, which has been felt 
by commentators in this passage, may 
be obviated by supposing that Paul 
here speaks of this testimonial or epis- 
tle as addressed to himself j and as sa- 
tisfactory, to him. In the other charao- 
teristicB which he enumerates, he speaks 
of it, as fitted to be a letter commenda- 
tory of himself to others. ^ Known 
and read of aU men, Corinth was a 
large, splendid, and dissipated city. 
Their conversion, therefore, would be 
known afar. All men would hear of 
it ; and their reformation, their subse- 
quent life under the instruction of Paul, 
and the attestation which God had given 
among them to his labours, was a suffi- 
cient testimonial to the world at large, 
that God had called him to the apostolic 
office. 

' 3. Forasmuch as ye are manifestly 
declared. You are made manifest as 
the episUe of Christ ; or you, being made 
manifest, are the e^ustie, &c They had 
been made manifest to be such by their 
conversion. The sense is, it is plain, 
or evident, that ye are the epistle of 
Christ ^ To he the epistle of Christ, 
That which Christ has sent to be our 
testimonial. He has given thn letter 
of recommendation. He has converted 
you by our ministry, and that is the 
best evidence which wc can have thait 
we have been sent by him, and that our 
labour is accepted by lum. Your con- 
version is his work, and it is his public 
attestation to our fidelity in his cause. 
^ Ministered hy us. The idea here is, 
that Christ had employed their ministry 
in accomplishing this. They were 
Christ's letter, but it had been prepared 
by the instrumentality of the aposties. 
It had not been prepared by him inde- 
pendently of their labours, but in con- 
nexion with, and as the result of those 
labours. Christ, in writing this epistie, 
so to speak, has used our aid ; or em- 



festly declared to be the epistle of 
Christ ministered by us, written 
not with ink, but with tlie Spirit 

ployed us as amanuenses. 5 Written 
not with ink, Paul continues and va- 
ries the image in regard to this " epistle,** 
so that he may make the testimony 
borne to his fidelity and success more 
striking and emphatic. He says, there- 
fore, that it was not written as letters of 
introduction are, with ink — by traces 
drawn on a lifeless substance, and in 
lines that easily fade» or that may be- 
come easily illegible, or that can be 
read only by a few, or that may be soon 
destroyed. 5 ^^ ^Joith the Spirit of 
the living God, In strong ccmtrast 
thus with letters written with ink. By 
the Spirit of God moving on the heart, 
and producing that variety of graces 
which constitute so striking and so 
beautiful an evidence of your conver- 
sion. If written by the Spirit of the 
living God, it was far more valuable, 
and precious, and permanent than any 
record which could be made by ink. 
Every trace of the Spirit^s influences on 
the heart was an undoubted proof .that 
God had sent the apostles ; and was a 
proof which they wouki much more 
sensibly and tenderly feel than they 
could any letter of recommendation 
written in ink. ^ Not in tables of stone. 
It is generally admitted that Paul here 
refers to the evidences of the divine mis- 
sion of Moses which was given by the 
law engraven on tablets of stone. Comp. 
ver. 7. Probably those who were false 
teachers among the Corinthians were 
Jews, and had insisted much on the 
divine origin and permanency of the 
Mosaic institutions. The law had 
been engraven on stone by the hand of 
God himself; and had thus the strongest 
proofe of divine origin, and the divine 
attestation to its pure and holy nature. 
To this fiict the friends of the law, and 
the advocates for the permanency of 
tiie Jewish institutions, would appeal. 
Paul says, on the other hand, that the 
testimonials of tiie divine favour through 
him were not on tablets of stone. 
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(^ the living God ; not in tables 
of stone, * but ^ in fleshly tables 
of the heart. 

a Ex. 24. 12. h Je. 31. 33. Eze. 11. 19. 

They were frail, and easily broken. 
There was no life in them (comp. ver. 
6 and 7) ; and yaluable and important 
as they were, yet they could not be 
compared with the testimonials which 
God had given to those who successfully 
preadied the gospeL 5 ^^^ t^ fleshly 
tables of the heart. In truths engraven 
on the heart This testimonial was of 
more value than an inscription on stone, 
because, (1.) No hand but that of Grod 
could reach the heart, and inscribe these 
truths there. (2.) Because it would be 
attended with a life-giving and living 
influence. It was not a mere dead 
letter. (3.) Because it would be per- 
manent Stones, even where laws were 
engraven by the finger of Grod, would 
moulder and decay, and the inscription 
made there would be destroyed. But 
not so with that which was made on 
the heart It would live forever. It 
would abide in other worlds. It would 
send its influence into all the relations 
of life ; into all future scenes in this 
world; and that influence would be 
seen and felt in the world that shall 
never end. By all these considerations, 
therefore, the testimonials which Paul 
had of the divine ^approbation were more 
valuable than any mere letters of intro- 
duction, or human commendation could 
have been; and more valuable even 
than the attestation which was given to 
the divine mission of Moses himsel£ 

4. And such trust have we. Such 
confidence have we that we are ap- 
pointed by God, and that he accepts our 
work. Such evidence have we in the 
success of our labours ; such irrefragable 
proof thai God blesses us; that we have 
trust, or confidence that we are sent by 
God, and are owned by him in our mi- 
nistry. His confidence did not rest on 
letters of introduction from men, but m 
the evidence of the divine presence, and 
the divine acceptance of his work. 
1 TJurough Christ. By the agency of 

5* 



4 And such trast have we 
through Christ to God- ward : 

5 Not that we are sufficient 



Christ Paul had no success whicl: bo 
did not trace to him ; he had no joy of 
which he was not the source ; he had 
no confidence, or trust in God of which 
Christ was not the authot; he had no 
hope of success in his ministry which 
did not depend on him. 5 To God' 
ward. Toward God ; in regard to Grod 
(n-po; Toy 019 v). Our confidence relates 
to God. It is confidence that he has ap- 
pointed us, and sent us forth ; and con« 
fidence that he will still continue to own 
and to bless us. 

5. Not thai we are sufficient ofwit^ 
selves. This is evidently designed to 
guard against the appearance of boast- 
ing, or of self-confidence. He had 
spoken of his confidence ; of his tri- 
umph ; of his success ; of his undoubt- 
ed evidence that Grod had sent him* 
He here says, that he did not mean ta 
be understood as affirming that any of 
his success came from himself^ or that 
he was able by his own strength to 
accomplish the great things which had 
been eflected by his ministry. He well 
knew that he had no such self-sufficiency; 
and he would not insinuate, in the 
slightest manner, that he believed hin>* 
self to be invested with any such power. 
Comp. Note on John xv. 6. ^ To 
think any thing (xcyia-etxr^eti rt). The 
word here use<l means properly to rea- 
son, think, consider; and then to reckon, 
count to, or impute to any one. It is 
the word which is commonly rendered 
impute, Se^ it explained more fully 
in the Note on Rom. iv. 5. Robinson 
(Lexicon) renders it in this place, ** tff 
reason out, to think out, to find out by 
thinking." Doddridge renders it, "to 
reckon upon any thing as from our- 
selves." Whitby renders it, "to reason ;" 
as if the apostle had said, We are un- 
able by any reasoning of our own to 
bring men to conversion. Macknight 
gives a similar sense. Locke renders it, 
" Not as if I were sufficient of myself 
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of • ourselves to think any thing, 
as of ourselves, but * our suffi- 
ciency is of God ; 

. a Jno. 15. 5. ftl Co. 15. 10. Ph. 2. 13. 

to reckon upon any thing as from my- 
lelf ;" and explains it to mean that Paul 
was not sufficient of himself by any 
■trength of natural parts to attain the 
knowledge of the gospel truths which 
he preached.- The word may be ren- 
dered here, to reckon, reason, think, &c.; 
but it should be confined to the imme- 
diate subject under consideration. It 
does not refer to thinking in general ; or 
to the power of thought on any, and on 
all subjects — ^however true it may be in 
itself—- but to the preaching the gospel. 
And the expression may be regarded as 
referring to the following points, which 
are immediately under discussion. ( 1 .) 
Paul did not feel that he was sufficient 
of himself to have reasoned or thought 
out the truths of the gospel. They 
were communicated by. G^. (2.) He 
had no power by reasoning to convince 
or convert sinners. That was all of 
God. (3.) He had no right to reckon 
on success by any strength of his own. 
All success was to be traced to God. 
It is, however, also true, that all our 
powers of thinking and reasoning are 
from God ; and that we have no ability 
to think clearly, to reason calmly, close- 
ly, and correctly, unless he shall preside 
over our minds and give us clearness of 
thought. How easy is it for God to 
disarrange all our faculties, and produce 
insanity ! How easy to suffer our 
minds to become unsettled, bewildered, 
and distracted with a multiplicity of 
thoughts ! How easy to cause every 
thing to appear cloudy, and dark, and 
misty ! How eai^ to affect our bodies 
with weakness, languor, disease, and 
through them to destroy all power of 
elose and consecutive thought ! No one 
who considers on how many things 
the power of close thinking depends, 
can doubt that all our sufficiency in 
this is from God ; and that we owe to 
him every clear idi^ on the subjects of 
Common life, and on scientific subjects, 
Qo legg oertoinly than we do in the 



4 Who also hath made us 
able • ministers of the New* 

a Ep. 3. 7. 1 Ti. 1. 12. 

b Mat. 26. 28. He. 8. &— 10. 

truths of religion. Comp. the case of 
Bezaleel and Aholiab in common arts. 
Ex. xxxi. 1 — 6, and Job xxxii. 8. 

6. Who also hath made us able mi' 
nisterSy &c This translation does not 
quite meet the force of the original. 'It 
would seem to imply that Paul regaided 
himself and his fellow-labourers as men 
of talents, and of signal ability ; and that 
he was inclined to boast of it. But this is 
not the meaning. It refers properly to 
his sense of the responsibility and dif- 
ficulty of the work of the ministry ; and 
to the fact that he did not esteem him- 
self to be sufficient for this work in his 
own strength (ch. ti. 16; iii.5^ ; and he 
here says that God had made nim suffi- 
cient : not able, talented, learned, but 
sufficient (tKafeeatr i/uiu() ; he has sup- 
plied our deficiency ; he has rendered us 
competent, or fit ; — if a word may be 
coined afler the maimer of the Greek 
here, *he has suffidenced us for this 
work.' There is no assertion, therefore, 
here, that they were men of talents, or 
peculiar ability, but only that God had 
qualified them for their work, and made 
them by his grace sufficient to meet 
the toils and responsibilities of this 
arduous office. ^ Of the New Testa^ 
ment. Of the new covenant (Note, 
Matt. XXY. 28), in contradistinction 
from the old covenant, which was es- 
tablished through Moses. They were 
appointed to go forth and make the pro- 
visions of that new covenant known to 
a dying \rorld. 5 Not of the letter 
Not of the literal, or verbal meaning, in 
contradistinction from the Spirit. See 
Notes on Rom. ii. 27, 29 ; vii. 6. This 
is said, doubUess, in opposition to the 
Jews, and Jewish teachers. They 
insisted much on the letter of the law, 
but entered litUe into its real meaning. 
They did not seek out the true spiritual 
sense of the Old Testament; and hence 
they rested on the mere literal obsenr- 
ance of the rites and ceremonies of reli- 
gion, without onderstanding their tnie 
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Testament ; not of the letteri^* 
but of the spirit : for the ^ letter 
killeth, but ' the spirit ^ giveth 
life. 

« Ro. S. 88, 89. h Ro. 4. 15. 7. 0, 10. 
« Jno. 6. 03. Bo. 8. 8. i or, qukkeuetJL 

uatoro and design. Their service, 
though in many respects conformed to 
the letter of the law, yet became cold, 
formal, and hypocritical ; abounding in 
mere ceremcmies, and where the heart 
had little to do. Hence there was little 
pore spiritual worship offered to God ; 
mnd hence also they rejected ^ Mes- 
siah whom the old covenant prefi- 
gured, and was designed to set forth. 
1 For the letter killeSi, Compi Notes 
on Rom. iv. 15 ; viL 9, 10. llie mere 
letter of the law of Moses. The efifect 
of it was merely to produce condemna- 
tion ; to produce a sense of guilt, and 
danger, and not to produce pardon, re- 
lief, and joy. The law denounced 
death; condemned sin in all forms; 
and the effect of it was to produce a 
sense of guilt and condemnation. 
1 But the spirit pveth Ufe. The 
spirit, in contradistmction m>m the 
mere literal interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. The Spirit, that is, Christ, says 
Locke. Comp. ver. 17. The spirit 
here means, says Bloomfield, that new 
spiritual system, the gospel. The 
spirit of God speaking in us, says Dod- 
^idge. The spirit here seems to refer 
to the New Testament, or the new dis- 
pensation in contradistinction from the 
old. That was characterized mainly 
by its strictness of law, and by its bur- 
densome rites, and by the severe tone 
of its denunciation for sin. It did not 
in itself provide a way of pardon and 
peace. Law condemns; it do<$s not 
wpealk of forgiveness. On the contrary, 
the gospel, a spiritual system, is de- 
signed to impart life and comfort to the 
■out. It speaks peace. It comes not to 
condemn, but to save. It discloses a 
way of mercy, and it invites all to par- 
take and live. It is called *< spirit," 
probably because its consolations are 
Mnpytoil and seciued by the Spirit of 



7 But if the ministration of 
death, written and engraven in 
stones, was glorious, so that the 
children of Israel could not 
stedfastly behold the face of 



God — the source of all true life to ttte 
souL It is the dispensation of the Spirit ; 
and it demands a spiritual service— a 
service that lb free, and elevated, and 
tending eminently to purify the heart, 
and to save the soul. See Note on ver. 
17. 

7. But if the nUmstration of death. 
In the previous verses, Paul had referred 
incidentally to the institutions of Moses, 
and to the superiority of the gospeL 
He had said that the former were ei^ 
graven on stones, but the latter on the 
heart (ver. 3) ; that the letter of the 
former tended to death, but the latter to 
life (ver. 6). This sentiment he phi^ 
ceeds further to illustrate, by showing 
in what the superior glory of the gos- 
pel consisted. The deiign of the whole 
is, to illustrate the nature, and to show 
the importance of the ministerial office ; 
and the manner in which the duties of 
that office were to be performed. That 
the phrase ** ministration of death" re- 
fers to the Mosaic institutions, the con- 
nexion sufficiently indicates, ver. 18 
—15. The word "ministration" 
(iiiOLovU) means, properly, ministry; 
Uie office of ministering in divine 
things. It is usually applied to 'the 
officers of the church in the New Tes- 
tament Acts i. 17. 25. Rom. xi 13. 
1 Cor. xiL 5. The word here, however, 
seems to refer to the whole arrangement 
under the Mosaic economy, by which 
his laws were promulgated, and per- 
petuated. The expression ** a minia- 
tration — written and engraven on 
stone,'' is somewhat harsh; but the 
sense evidently is, the ministration of a 
covenant, or of laws written on stones. 
The word "ministration" there refers 
to the arrangement, office, &c. by which 
the knowledge of these laws was main- 
tained; the ministering under a sys- 
tem like that of the Jewish ; or, more 
\ 
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Moses for * the glory of his 



• Ex. 34. 1, Sl^-35. 



itridlyy the act and occasion on which 
Moses himself ministered, or promul- 
gated that system to the Jews, and 
when the glory of the woik was 
inradiated even from his countenance. 
And the purpose of the apostle is to 
riiow &at the ministry of the gospel is 
more glorious than even the ministry of 
Moses, when he was admitted near to 
God on the holy mount; and when 
such a glory attended his receivmg and 
piromulgating the law. It ia called the 
« ministration of death," because it 
tended to condemnation; it did not 
speak of pardon ; it was fitted only to 
deepen the sense of sin, and to produce 
alarm and dread. See Note on ver. 
6. ^ Written and engraven in stones. 
The ten commandments — the substance 
of all the Mosaic institutes, and the 
principal laws of his economy-^were 
written, or engraven on tables of stone. 
^ Was glorious. Was attended with 
magnificence and splendour. The glory 
here referred to, consisted in the cir- 
cumstance of sublimity and grandeur in 
which the law of Moses was given. It 
was, (1.) The glory of Grod as he was 
manifested on Mount Smai, as the Law- 
giver and Ruler of the people. (2.) 
The glory of the attending circum- 
stances, of thunder, fire, &c. in which 
Qod appeared. The law was given in 
these circumstances. Its giving — 
called here the ** ministration" — was 
amidst such displays of the glory of 
Qod, It was, (3.) A high honour and 
gl(»y for Moses to be permitted to ap- 
proach so near to Grod; to commune 
with him ; and to receive at his hand 
tiie law for his people, and for the 
world. These were circumstances of 
imposing majesty and grandeur, which, 
however, Paul says were eclipsed and 
Mirpassed by the ministry of the gospel. 
^ So that the children of Israel, &c 
In Ex. xuiv. 29, 30, it is said, that 
** When Moses came down firom Mount 
8inai with the two tables of testimony 
ill Moses' hand, when he came down 



countenance ; which glory wan 
to be done away ; 

from the mount, that Moses wist not 
that the skin of his fece shone, while 
He talked with him. And when Aaron 
and all the children of Israel saw Moses, 
bdiold, the skin of his £ace dione; and 
they were afraid to come nigh him." 
The word rendered «stedfastly behold" 
(dTsr/rau), 'means to gaze intently 
upon; to look steadily, or constantly, 
or fixedly. See Note on Acts L 10. 
There was a dazzling splendour, an ir- 
radiation; a difiusion of light, such that 
they could not look intently and steadily 
upon it — as we cannot look steadily at 
the sun. How tiiis was produced, is 
not known. It cannot be accounted 
for firom natural causes, and was doubt- 
less designed to be to the Israelites an 
attestation that Moses had been with 
God, and was commissioned by him. 
They would see, (1.) That it was un- 
natural, such as no known cause could 
produce; and, (2.) Not improbably 
they would recognise a resemblance to 
the manner in which Grod usually ap- 
peared — the glory of the Shechinah in 
which he so frequently manifested him- 
self to them. It would be to them, there- 
fore, a demonstration that Moses had 
been with God. ^ Which glory was to 
be done away. The splendour of that 
scene was transitory. It did not last It 
was soon destroyed (/rw KstTetfryw/uiinif^, 
It was not adapted or designed long to 
continue. This does not mean, as I)od- 
dridge supposes, " soon to be abolished 
in death ;'' or, as others, " ceadng with 
youth ;" but it means, that the shining 
or the splendour was transitory ; it vraa 
soon to cease ; it was not designed to 
be permanent Neither the wonderful 
scenes accompanying the giving of the 
law on Sinai, nor the shining on the 
countenance of Moses, was designed to 
abide. The thunders of Sinai would 
cease to roll; the lightnings to play; 
the visible manifestations of the presence 
of God would all be gone; and the 
supernatural ilhimination of the face of 
Moses also would soon cease— peri^^. 
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8 How shall not the ministra- 
tion of the Spirit be rather glo- 
rious ? 

•8 Msfiknight, BloomfieM, and others 
suppose, as a prefiguratioa of the nbti>- 
gation of the gloiy of the whole system 
of the Ijevkical law. Paul certainlj 
means t«> saj, that the glorj of Moses, 
and of his dispensation, was a £iding 
glory ; but that the gloiy of the gospel 
woukl be permanent, and increasing 
forever. 

8. How shall not the ministration 
of the Spirit, This is an argument 
Rom the less to the greater. Several 
things in it are worthy of notice. (1.) 
The proper contrast to the *' ministra- 
tion of death" (ver. 7), would have been 
' ministration of lifis.' But Paul chose 
rather to call it die ' ministration of the 
Spirit;* as the source of life ; or as con- 
ferring higher dignity on the gospel 
tfuui to have called it simply the minis- 
tration of life. (3.) By the *< Spirit'' 
here is manifestly meant the Holy 
Spirit; and the whole phrase denotes 
the goq>e], or the preaching of the gos- 
pel, by which eminently the Holy 
Spirit is imparted. (3.^ It is the high 
honour of the gospel mmistry, that it is 
the means by which the Holy Sjnrit is 
imparted to men. It is designed to se- 
cure the salvation of men by his 
agency ; and it is through the ministry 
that the Holy Spirit is imparted, the 
heart renewed, and the soul saved. 
The work of the ministry is, therefore, 
the most important and honourable in 
whidi man can eog^age. \ Be rather 
ghrume. (i.) Because that of Moses 
tended to death; this to life. (3.) Be- 
cause that was engraven on stone; this 
is engraved on the heart (3.) Be- 
cause that was the mere giving of a 
law ; this is connected with the renovat- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit (4.) 
B^ause that was soon to pass away. 
AH the magnificence of the scene was 
soon to vanish. But this is to remain. 
Its influence and eflfect are to be ever- 
lasting. It is to stMtch into eternity ; 
«ii ili OMin gk»y is to be witoMted in 



9 For if the ministration 
of condemnation be glory, 
much more doth the ministration 

souls renewed and saved ; and amidst 
the splendours of heaven. ** The work 
of the Spirit of €rod on the heart of a 
rattional being, is much moro important 
than any dead characters which can be 
engraved on insensible stones.*' — Dod' 
dridge, 

9. For ifihe mkmtraiim of eondem' 
nation. Of Moses in giving the law, 
the effect oS which is to produce con- 
deranadon. — Law condemns the guilty ; 
it does not save them. It denounces 
punishment; it contains no provisions 
of pardon. To pardon is to depart 
from the law ; and must be done under 
the operation of another system — since 
a law which contains a provision for the 
pardon of offenders, and permits them 
to escape, would be a buriesque in 
legislation. The tendency of the Mo- 
saic institutions, therefore, was to pro- 
duce a sense of condemnation. And 
so it will be found by all who attempt 
to be justified by the law. It will tend 
to, and result in, their oondemnatioiL 
^ Be glory. Be glorious; or be gloiy 
itself — ^It was glorious as a manifesta- 
tion of the holiness and justice of Grod ; 
and glorious in the attending circum- 
stances. No event in our world has 
been more magnificent in the circum- 
stances of external majesty and splen 
dour than the giving of the law on 
Mount Sinai. ^ 7%a ministration of 
righteousness. The gospel; the pro- 
mulgation of the plan of mercy. It is 
called '* the ministration of righteous- 
ness," in conttadistinction from the law 
of Moses, which was a ** ministration 
of condemnation." The word " right- 
eousness," however, does not exactly 
express the force of the ori^al word. 
That word is Saumrvwty and it stands 
directly opposed to the word aacTde- 
x^iviBHy eondemnation. It should be 
rendered 'the ministration oi justificor 
tion ;* the plan by which God justifies 
men. See Note, Rom. L 17. The law 
of Mosei ewdenmsi te 8Q«9^ v^^ha 
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of righteousness exceed in 
glory. 

10 For even that which was 
made glorious had no glory in 

plan by which man is justified. And 
if that which condemns could be glo- 
rious, much more must that be by wluch 
men can be justified, acquitted, and 
saved. The superior glory of the gos- 
pel, therefore, consists in the fact that 
It is a scheme to justify and save lost 
sinners. And this glory consists, (1.) 
In the fact that it can be done when aU 
law condemns. (2.) In the showing 
forth of the divine character while it is 
done, as just, and merciful, and bene- 
yolent in doing it — ^blending all his 
great and glorious attributes together — 
while the law disclosed only one of his 
attributes — his justice. (3.) In the 
manner in which it is done. It is by 
the incarnation of the Son of God — a 
far more glorious manifestation of deity 
than was made on Mount Sinai. It 
is by the toils, and sufferings, and death 
of him who made the atonement, and 
by the circumstances of awful and im- 
posing grandeur which attended his 
death, when the sun was darkened, and 
the rocks were rent — ^far more grand and 
awful scenes than occurred when the 
law was given. It is by the resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of ^e Redeemer — 
scenes &r more sublime than all the ex- 
ternal glories of Sinai when the law 
was given. (4.) In the effects^ or re- 
sults. The one condemns; the other 
justifies and saves. The effect of the 
one is seen in the convictions of con- 
science, in alarm, in a sense of guilt, 
in the conscious desert of condemnation, 
and in the apprehension of eternal pun- 
ishment The other is seen in sins 
forgiven ; in peace of conscience ; in the 
joy of pardon ; in the hope of heaven ; 
in comfort and triumph on the bed of 
death, and amidst the glories of heaven. 
10, Far even that which was made 
glorious (to M..^aL<r/uiivov). That was 
splendid, excellent, or glorious. This 
refers doubtless, to the laws and insti- 
tutions of Moses, especially to the aii- 



this respect, hy reason of the 
glory that excelleth. 

11 For if " that which is done 



a Ro. 5. 20, 21. 



mary giving of the law. Paul does not 
deny that it had an honour and majesty 
such, in some respects, as the Jews 
claimed for it It was glorious in the 
manner in which it was given ; it was 
glorious in the purity of the law itself; 
and it was glorious, or. splendid in the 
magnificent and imposing ritual in 
which the worship of God was cele- 
brated. But all this was surpassed in 
the brighter glory of the gospel. ^ Had 
no glory. Gr. Was not glorious, or 
splendid (oUt Jtfo^Avreu), Had com- 
paratively no glory, or splendour. Its 
glory was all eclipsed. It was like the 
splendour of the moon and stars com- 
pared with the bright light of the sun. 
H By reason of the glory that excelleth. 
In the gospel ; in the incarnation, life, 
sufferings, death, and resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus ; in the pardon of sin ; 
in the peace and joy of the believer ; and 
in the glories of the heavenly world to 
which the gospel elevates dying men. 

1 1. For if that which is done away, 
&C. The splendour that attended the 
giving of the law ; the bright shining 
of the face of Moses; and the ritusd 
institutions oS his religion. It was to be 
done away. It was never designed to 
be permanent. Every thing in it had 
a transient existence, and was so de- 
signed. Yet it was attended, Paul 
admits, with much that was magnifi* 
cent and splendid. He had, in the pre- 
vious verses, stated several important 
differences between the law and the 
gospel. He here states another. The 
law he calls (to tut/rA^ywfjLtvoTi) the thing 
which was to be ma^e to cease , to be 
put an end to ; to be done away with ; 
to be abolished. It had no permanency ; 
and it was designed to have none. Iti 
glory, therefore, great as in many 
respects it might be, could not be com- 
pared with that which was to be per- 
manent — as the light of the stars fiides 
away at the rising sun. It Is iiiq»li«d 
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away was glorious, much more 
that which remaineth is glorious. 

here, that it was originally designed 
that the Mosaic institutions should not 
be permanent; that they should be 
mere i^adows and types of better 
things; and that when the things 
which they adumbrated should appear, 
the shadows would vanish of course. 
This idea is one which prevails every* 
where in the New Testament, and 
which the sacred writers are ofien at 
great pains to demonstrate. ^ Was 
glorious, Gr. By glory (itaiio^iit). That 
is, it was attended by glory ; it was in- 
troduced by glory, it was encompassed 
with glory when it was established. 
The idea here is, not that it was glori- 
ous in itself, but that it was accom- 
panied toitn splendour and majesty. 
^ T%cU which remaineth. The gos- 
pel (to /Awof), The thing that is to re- 
main ; that IS permanent, abiding, per- 
petual ; that has no principle of decay, 
and whose characteristic It is, that it is 
everlasting. The gospel is permanent, 
or abiding, (1.) Because it is designed 
to remain immutable through the re- 
motest ages. It is not to be superseded 
by any new economy, or institution. 
It is the dispensation under which the 
afiairs of the world are to be wound 
up, and under which the world is to 
close. See Note, 1 Cor. xv. 51. (2.) 
Its effects on the heart are permanent 
It is complete in itself. It is not to be 
succeeded by any other 'system, and it 
looks to no other system in order to 
complete or perfect its operations on 
the souL (3.) Its efiects are to abide 
forever. They will exist in heaven. 
They are to be seen in the soul that 
iball be recovered from sin, and that 
shall be glorious in tl^e bosom of God 
forever and ever. Tne Mosaic system 
—glorious as it was — shall be remem- 
bered as introducing the gospel; the 
gospel shall be remembered as directly 
fitting for heaven. Ite most gteaX and 
glorious results shall be seen in the 
permanent and eternal joys of heaven. 
Tk» foipel contwn p l<ti» ^ gnat, per- 



12 Seeing then that we have 



manent, and eternal good, adapted to 
all ages, all climes, all people, and all 
worlds. It is, therefore, so much more 
glorious than the limited, temporaiy, 
and partial good of the Mosaic system, 
that that may be said in comparison to 
have had no glory. 

12. Seeing thin that we have such 
hope. Hope properly is a compound 
emotion, made up of a' desire for an 
object, and an expectation of obtaining 
it If there is no desire for it ; or if 
the object is not pleasant and agreeable, 
there is no hope, though there may be 
expectation — as in the expectation of 
the pestilence, of famine, or sickness, 
or death. If there is no expectetion of 
it, but a strong desire, there lb no hope, 
as in cases where there is a strong de- 
sire of wealth, or fame, or pleasure ; or 
where a man ia condemned for murder, 
and has a strong desire but no prospect 
of pardon; or where a man is ship- 
wrecked, and has a strong desire, but 
no expectation of again seeing his fii- 
mily and friends. In such cases, de- 
spondency or despair are the results. It 
is the union of the two feelings in pro- 
per proportions which constitutes hope. 
There has been considerable variety of 
views among expositors in regard to 
the proper meaning of the word in this 
place. Mr. Locke supposes that Paul 
here means the honourable employment 
of an apostle and minister of the gospel, 
or the glory belonging to the ministry 
in the gospel ; and that his calling it 
« hope" instead of " glory" which the 
connexion would seem to demand, is 
the language of modesty. RosenmuUer 
understands it of the hope of the per- 
petual continuance of the gospel dis- 
pensation. Macknight renders it " per- 
suasion," and explains it as meaning the 
full persuasion or assurance that the 
gospel excels the law in the manner of 
its introduction; ite permanency, &c 
A few remarks may, perhaps, make it 
clear. (1.) It refers primarily to Paui, 
«i)4 the otlMr imnistiQni of the gospeL 
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mich hope, we use great * plain- 
ness of speech : 

1 or, holdnest. 

It is not properly the Christian hope as 
mich to which he refers, but it is that 
which the ministers of the gospel bad. 
^3.) It refers to ail that he had said be- 
fore about the superiority of the gospel 
to the law; and is designed to express 
the result- of all that on his mind, and 
on the minds of his fellow-labourers. 
(3.) It refers to theprospeci, confidence, 
persuasion, anticipation which he had 
as the effect of what he had just said. 
It is the prospect of eternal life ; the 
clear expectation of acceptance, and the 
anticipation of heaven, based on the 
fact ^at this was, a ministry of the 
Spirit (yer, 8) ; that it was a ministry 
showing the way of justification (ver. 
9) ; and that it was never to be done 
away, but to abide forever, ver. 11. 
On all these this strong hope was 
founded; and in view of these, Paul 
expressed himself clearly, not enig- 
Baatically; and not in types and figures, 
as Moses did. Every thing about the 
gospel was clear and plain; and this 
led to the confident expectation and 
assurance of heaven. The word hope^ 
^refore, in this place will express the 
efiect on the mind of Paul in regard to 
the work of the ministry, produced by 
the group of considerations which he 
had suggested, showing^ that the gospel 
was superior to the law; and that it 
was the ground of more clear and cer- 
tain confidence and hope than any 
tihing which the law could furnish. 
^ We use. We employ; we are ao- 
ensttmied to. He refers to the manner 
in which he preached the gospel. 
1 Great plainness of speech, Marg. 
boldness. We use the word ** plain- 
ness'' as applied to speech chiefly in two 
senses, (1.) Todenote boldness, faithful- 
ness, candour; in opposition to trimming, 
timidity, and unfiuthfulness ; and, (2.) 
To denote clearness, intelligibleness, and 
simplicity, in opposition to obscurity, 
mist, and highly-virxought and laboured 
forms of expression. The connexioa 
•hows that th* iloi^fer is the 



13 And not as Moses, which 
put a vail over his face, that the 

in which the phrase here is to be un- 
derstood. See ver. 13. It denotes 
openness, irimplicity, freedom from the 
obscurity which arises from enigmatical, 
and parabolical, and typical modes of 
speaking. This stands in opposition to 
figure, metaphor, and allegory — to an 
affected and laboured concealment of 
the idea in the manner which was com- 
mon among the Jewish doctors and 
heathen philosophers, where their mean- 
ing was carefully concealed from the 
vulgar, and from all except the initiated. 
It stands opposed also to the necessary 
obscurity arising from typical institu- 
tions like those of Moses. And the 
doctrine of the passage is, that such is 
the clearness and fulness of the Chris- 
tian revelation, arising from the fiict, 
that it is the last economy, and that it 
does not look to the future, that its mi- 
nisters may and should use elear and 
intelligible language. They should not 
use language abounding in metaphoi 
and allegory. They should not usi 
unusual terms. They should not dran 
their words and illustrations from set 
ence. They should not use mere 
technical language. They should not 
attempt to vail, or cloak their meaning. 
They should not seek a refined and 
overwrought style. They should use 
expressions which other men use ; and 
express themselves as fiir as possible in 
the language of common life. What 
is preaching worth that is not under- 
stood 1 Why should a man talk at all 
unless he is intelligible 1 Who wae 
ever more plain and simple in his words 
and illustrations than the Lord Jesus 1 
13. And not as Moses, Our conduct 
Lb not like that of Moses. We make 
no attempt to conceal any thing in re* 
gard to the nature, desig;n, and duration 
of the gospel. We leave nothing de- 
signedly in mysteiy. ^ Which put a 
vail over his faee. That is, when he 
came down m>m Mount Sinai, and 
when his face shone. Ex. zxxiv. 3dw 
«And till Mosei hid done apeddng 
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children of Israel could net 

a Ro. 10. 4. 

'whh them, he put a vail on his &ce.*' 
This vail he put off when he went to 
speak with God, hut put on again when 
he dafivered his commands to the peo- 
ple. What was the degign of this, 
Moses has not himself declared. The 
statement which he makes in Exodus 
would lead us to suppose that it was on 
account of the exceeding brightness 
and daizling splendour which shone 
around him, and which made it difficult 
to look intently upon him; and that 
this was in part the reason, even Paul 
himself seems to intimate in ver. 7. 
He, however, in this verse intimates that 
there was another design, which was 
that he might be, as Doddridge ex- 
presses it, *<a kind of type and figure 
of his own dispensation.'' ^ That the 
children, of hrad, Mr. Locke under- 
stands this of the apostles, and supposes 
that it means, <* We do not vail the 
light, so that the obscurity of what we 
deliver should hinder the children of 
Israel from seeing in the law which 
was to 'he done away, Christ who is 
the end of the law." But this interpre- 
tation is forced and unnatural. The 
phrase rendered *'that" {v^h to) evi- 
dently connects what is affirmed here 
with the statement about Moses ; and 
■hows that the apostle means to say 
that Moses put the vail on his fiice in 
myier that the children of Israel should 
not be able to see to the end of his in- 
stitutions. That Moses had such a 
design, and that the putting on of the 
riil was emblematic of the nature of 
bit, institutions, Paul here distinctly 
affirms. No one can prove that this 
was not his design ; and in a land and 
time when types, and emblems, and al- 
legorical modes of speech were much 
used, it is highly probable that Moses 
meant to intimate that the end and full 
purpose of his institutions were design- 
edly concealed. % Could not sted- 
fiutly look. Could not gaze intently 
upon (jifrmirM). See Note on ver. 7. 
noj eoold not deariy discern it; thefe 

6 



stedfastly look to the end " of 
that which is abolished : 



was obscurity arising from the fact of 
the designed concealment He did not 
intend that th^ should clearly see the 
full purport, and design of the institu- 
tions which he established. 5 ^^ ^he 
end (ffif TO Tfxoc). Unto the end, pur* 
pose, design, or ultimate result of the 
law which he established. A great 
many different interpretations have been 
proposed of this. The meaning seems 
to me to be this: There was a glory 
and splendour in that which the insd- 
tutions of Moses typified, which the 
children of Israel were not permitted 
then to behold. There was a splendour 
and lustre in the face of Moses, which 
they could not gaze upon, and therefore 
he put a vail over it to diminish its 
intense brightness. In like manner 
there was a glory and splendour in 
the ultimate design and scope of his 
institutions, in that to which they re- 
ferred, which they were not then able, 
i, e. prepared to look on, and the ex- 
ceeding brightness of which he of de- 
■sign concealed. This was done by 
obscure types and figures, that re- 
sembled a vail thrown over a dazzling 
and splendid object The word ^* end/' 
then, I suppose, does not refer to termi- 
nation, or close, but to the* design, 
seope^ or purpose of the Mosaic institu- 
tions; to that which they were intend- 
ed to introduce and adumbrate. That 
Es-D was the Messiah, and the glory of 
his institutions. See Note on Rom. x. 
<< Christ is the end of the law." And 
the meaning of Paul, I take to be, is, 
that there was a splendour and a glory 
m the gospel which the Mossdc instita> 
tions were designed to typify, which was 
so great that the children of Israel were 
not fully prepared to see it, and that h« 
designedly threw over that g^ory the 
vail of obscure types and figures ; as he 
threw over his fiice a vail that partially 
concealed its splendour. Thus inter- 
preted there is a conaLstency in the en- 
tire passage, and very great beauty. 
Paul, in the Ibllowiag vanes, proociads 
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14 But their minds were 
blinded : • for until this day re- 
maineth the same vail untaken 

aRo. 11. 7,8,25. 

to state that the vail to the view of the 
Jews of his. time was not removed ; tliat 
th;y still looked to the obscure types 
and institutions of the Mosaiclaw rather 
than on the glory which they were de- 
signed to adumbrate ; as if they should 
choose to look on the vail on the face 
of Moses rather than on the splendour 
which it concealed. H Of that which 
is abolished. Or rather to he abolished 
(tou Kunrat^yw/xivcv^f whose nature, de- 
sign, and intention it was that it should 
be abolished. It was never designed to 
be permanent; and Paul speaks of it 
here as a thing that was known and in- 
disputable that the Mosaic institutions 
were designed to be abolished. 

14. But their minds tvere blinded* 
The word here used (vof^oet) means 
rather to harden; to make hard like 
stone ; and then to make dull or stupid. 
It is applied to the heart, in Mark vi. 52 ; 
▼iii. 17 ; to persons, in Rom. xi. 7 ; and 
to the eyes, in Job xvii. 7. Paul refers 
here to the fact that the understandings 
of the Jews were stupid, dull, and in- 
sensible, so that they did not see clearly 
the design and end of their own insti- 
tutions. He states simply the fact ; he 
does not refer to the cause of it The 
fact that the Jews were thus stupid and 
dull is often affirmed in the New Tes- 
tament H For until this day^ &c 
The sense of this is, that even to the 
time when Planl wrote, it was a charac- 
teristic of the great mass of the Jewish 
people, that they did not understand the 
true sense of their own Scriptures. 
They did not understand its doctrines 
in regard to the Messiah. A vail seems 
to be thrown over the Old Testament 
when they read it, as there was over 
the &ce of Moses, so that the glory of 
th#lr own Scriptures is concealed from 
their view, as the glory of the face of 
Moses was hidden. H Of the Old Tes- 
tament, Greek, ** of the old covenant*' 
See tfaii word ** twtament,*" or ooreiuuit, 



away in the reading of the Old 
Testament ; which vail is done 
away in Christ. 

15 But even unto this day, 

explained in the Notes on 1 Cor. xi. 25. 
This, I believe, is the only instance in 
which the Scriptures of the Jews are 
called the **Oid Testament," or covenant, 
in the Bible. It was, of course, not a 
name which they used, or would use; 
but it is now with Christians the com- 
mon appellation. No doubt can be en- 
tertained but that Paul uses the terms 
in the same manner in which we now 
do, and refers to all the inspired writ- 
ings of the Jews. ^ Which vail is done 
away in Christ, In the manifestation, 
or appearance of Jesus the Messiah, 
the vail is removed. The obscurity 
which rested on the prophecies and types 
of the former dispensation is withdrawn ; 
and as the face of Moses could have 
been distinctly seen if the vail on his 
face had been removed, so it is in regard 
to the true meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment by the coming of the Messiah. 
What was obscure is now made clear ; 
and the prophecies are so completely 
fulfilled in him, that his coming has re- 
moved the covering, and shed a deal 
light over them all. Many of the pro* 
phecies, for example, until the Messiah 
actually appeared, appeared obscure^ 
and almost contradictory. Those which 
spoke of him, for illustration, as man 
and as God ; as suffering, and yet 
reigning; as dying, and yet as ever- 
living ; as a mighty Prince, a conquer- 
or, and a king, and yet as a man of 
sorrows ; as humble, and yet glorious : 
all seemed difficult to be reconciled until 
they were seen to harmonize in Jesus 
of Nazareth. Then' they were plain, 
and the vail was taken away. Chriit 
is seen to answer all the previous 
descriptions of him in the Old Testa* 
ment; and his coming casts a clear 
lighron all which was before obscure. 

15. But even unto this day. To the 
time when Paul wrote this episUe, about 
thirty years after Christ was put to 
death. But it is still as tms as it wif 
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when Moses is read, the vail is 
upon their heart. 

1 6 Nevertheless, when it shall 



in th« time of Paul; and the character 
and conduct of the Jews now so entirely 
accords with the description which be 
gives of them in his time, as to show 
that he drew from nature, and as to 
constitute one of the strong incidental 
proofs that the account in the New 
Testament is true. Of no other people 
on earth, probably, would a description 
be accurate eighteen hundred years 
after it was made. ^ When Moses is 
read. When the five books of Moses 
are read, as they were regularly and 
constantly in their synagogues. See 
Note on Luke iv. 16. ^ The vail is 
upon their heart. They do not see the 
true meaning and beauty of their own 
Scriptures — a description as applicable 
to the Jews now as it was to ibose in 
the time of Paul. 

16. Nevertheless, This is not always 
to continue. The time is coming when 
they shall understand their own Scrip- 
tures, and see their true beauty. 
1 When it shall turn to the Lord. 
When the Jewish people shall be con- 
certed. The word ^ it" here refers un- 
doubtedly to**Israer' in ver. 1.3; and 
the tense is, that their blindness is not 
alw^s to remain ; there is to be a pe- 
riod when they shall turn to God, and 
rfiaU Qnderstand his promises, and be- 
eome acquainted with the true nature 
of their own religion. This subject the 
ipostle has discussed at much greater 
length in the eleventh chapter of the 
epistle to tiie Romans. See Notes on 
thatchapter. \ The vail shaU be taken 
auny. They diall then understand the 
true meaning of the prophecies, and the 
Ime natnre of their own institutions. 
They shall see that they refer to the 
Loid Jeans, the incarnate Son of God, 
ind the tme Messiah. The genuine 
sense of their sacred oracles shall break 
■pon tbeir view with full and irresist- 
iUali^iL There may be an allusion 
n tfw ilmg^affi here to the declaration 



turn to the liOrd, the vail shall 
be taken away. • 

17 Now the Lord • is thai 



a Is. 25. 7. 



a 1 Co. 15. 45 



inlsa.xxv. 7: **And he will destroy 
in this mountain the face of the covei^ 
ing cast over all people, and the vail that 
is spread over all nations." This verse 
teadies, (1.) That the time will come 
when the Jews shall be converted to 
Christianity ; expressed here by their 
turning unto the Lord, that is, the Lord 
Jesus. See Note, Acts i. 24. (2.) It seems 
to be implied that their conversion will be 
a conversion of the people at large ; a 
conversion that shall be nearly simultai- 
neous ; a conversion en masse. Such a 
conversion we have reason to anticipate 
of the Jewish nation. (3.) The efiect 
of this will be to make them acquainted 
with the true sense of their own Scri{^ 
tures, and the light, and beauty of the 
sayings of their own prophets. Now 
they are in deep darkness on the sub- 
ject; then they will see how entirely 
they meet and harmonize in the Loi^ 
Jesus. (4.) The true and only way of 
having a correct and full meaning (^ 
the Bible is by turning unto Grod. 
Love to him, and a disposition to do his 
will, is the best means of interpreting 
the Bible. 

17. Now the Lord is that Spirit 
The word " Lord" here evidenUy refisn 
to the Lord Jesus. See ver. 16. It 
may be observed in general in regard to 
this word, that where it occurs in the 
New Testament unless the connexion 
require us to understand it of Qadf 
it refers to the Lord Jesus. It was the 
common name by which he wasknovi n. 
See John xx. 13 ; xxi. 7. 12. Eph. iv. I. 
5. The design of Paul in this vene 
seems to be to account for the " liberty" 
which he and the other aposties had, or 
for the boldness, openness, and phdn- 
ness (ver. 12) which they evinced in 
contradistinction from the Jews, who so 
little understood the nature of their in- 
stitutions. He had said (ver. 6), that 
he was a minister " not of the letter, 
but of tiie Spirit;" and he had 
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Spirit: and where the • Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty. 
a Ro. 8. a. 



that the Old Testament was not under- 
ftood by the Jews who adhered to the 
literal interpretation of the Scriptures. 
He here says, that the Lord Jesus was 
** the Spirit*' to which he referred, and 
by which he was enabled to understand 
^e Old Testament so as to speak plain- 
ly, and without obscurity. The sense 
is, that Christ was the Spirit; t. e, the 
■am, the substance of the Old Testa- 
ment The figures, types, prophecies, 
&c. all centered in him, and he was the 
end of all those institutions. If con- 
templated as having reference to him, it 
was easy to understand them. This I 
take to be the sentiment of the passage, 
though expositors have been greatly 
divided in regard to its meanii^g. Thus 
explained, it does not mean absolutely 
and abstractly that the Lord Jesus was 
** a Spirit," but that he was the sum, 
the essence, the end, and the purport of 
the Mosaic rites the spirit of which 
Paul had spoken in ver. 6, as contra- 
distinguished from the letter of the law. 
^ And where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty. This is a general truth 
designed to illustrate the particular sen- 
timent which he had just advanced. 
The word "liberty" here (jiKiu^ia) 
refers, I think, to freedom in speaking; 
the power of speaking openly, and 
freely, as in ver. 18. It states the 
general truth, that the effect of the 
Spirit of God was to give light and 
clearness of view ; to remove obscurity 
from a subject, and to enable one to see 
it plainly. This would be a truth that 
could not be denied by the Jews, who 
held to the doctrine Uiat the Spirit of 
God revealed truth, and it must be ad- 
mitted by all. Under the influence of 
that Spirit, therefore, Paul says, that he 
was able to speak with openness, and 
boldness; that he had a clear view of 
truth, which the mass of the Jews had 
not; and that the system of religion 
which he preached was open, plain, and 
dear. The word <<fieedoiii/' woold 



IS But we all, with open 
face beholding as in a glass * the 

• 1 Co. 18. IS. 



perhaps, better convey the idea. 'There 
18 freedom from the dark and ohscure 
views of the Jews ; freedom from their 
prejudices, and their superstitions; 
freedom from the slavery and bondage 
of sin ; the freedom of the chikhren of 
God, who have clear views of him as 
their Father and Redeemer, and who 
are enabled to express those views 
openly and boldly to the world.' 

18. But we all. All Christians. 
The discussion in the chapter has re- 
lated mainly to the apostles ; but this 
declaration seems evidently to refer to 
all Christians, as distinguished from the 
Jews. 1 With open face, Comp. 
Note on 1 Cor. xiii. 12. Tindal ren- 
ders this, *'and now the Lord's glory 
appeareth in us all as in a glass'" The 
sense is, *' with unvailed face," alluding 
to the fact (ver. 13) that the face of 
Moses was vailed, so that l^e children 
of Israel could . not steadfastly look on 
it In contradistinction from that, Paul 
says that Christians are enabled to look 
upon the glory of the Lord in the gos- 
pel without a vail — ^without* any obscure 
intervening medium. ^ Beholding at 
in a glass. On the word glasBt and the 
sense in which it is used in ^e New 
Testament, see note on 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
The word here used (kAtwrr^ii^ofjmu) 
has been very variously rendereo. 
Macknight renders it, **vre all reflecting 
as mirrors the glory of the Lord." 
Doddridge, ** beholding as by a glass." 
Locke, **with open countenances as 
mirrors, reflecting the glory of the 
Lord." The word juttc^rrW^iM ocean 
nowhere else in the New Testament 
It properly means to look in a mirror* 
to behold as in a mirror. The mirron 
of the ancients were made of burnished 
metal, and they reflected images witk 
great brilliancy and distinctness. An4 
the meaning is, that the 'gospel reflected 
the glory of the Lord ; it was, so t^ 
speak, the mirror — the polished, buz 
niahed rabitanoe m which Ae glory ^ 
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glory of the Lord, are changed 
mto the same « image from ^ glory 

a Bo. 8. 39. b Ps. 84. 7. 

tfie Lord dione, and where that glory 
was irradiated and reflected so that it 
might he seen hy Chrietians. There 
was no Tfldl over it ; no obscurity ; no- 
thing to break its dazzling splendour, or 
to prevent its meeting the eye. Chris- 
tians, by looking on the gospel, could 
ste tiie glorious perfections and plans 
of God as bright, and clear, and bril- 
liant as they could see a light reflected 
fiom the burnished surface of the 
mirror. So to speak, the glorious per- 
fections of God shone from heaven; 
beamed upon the gospel, and were 
thence reflected to the eye and the 
heart of the Christian, and had the ef- 
fect oi transforming them into the same 
image. This passage is one of g^eat 
beauty, and is designed to set forth the 
gospel as being the reflection of the infi- 
nite glories of God to the minds and 
hearts of men. ^ Theghryofihe Lord, 
The splendour, majes^, and holiness 
of God as manifested in the gospel, or 
of the Loid as incarnate. The idea is, 
that God was cleariy and distinctly seen 
in the gospel. There was no obscurity, 
no vail, as in the case of Moses. In 
the gospel they were permitted to look 
on the full splendour of the divine per- 
fections — ^the justice, goodness, mercy, 
and benevolence of Grod — to see him as 
he is with undimmed and unvailed 
glory. The idea is, that the perfections 
id God shine forth with i^Iendour and 
beauty in the gospel, and that we are 
permhted Co look on them clearly and 
openly. ^ Are changed into the ernne 
image. It is possible that there may be 
an allusion here to the effect which was 
produced by looking into an ancient 
minor. Such mirrors were made Of 
burnished metal, and the reflection from 
ifaem would be intense. If a strong 
light were thrown on them, the rays 
woiild be cast by reflection on the face 
of him who looked on the mirror, and 
it would be strongly illuminated. And 
may be, that the glory of God, 
6* 



to glory even as * by the Spirit 
of the Lord. 

t or, of the Isord the Spirit, 



the splendour of the divine perfections, 
was thrown on the gospel, so to speak, 
like a bright light on a polished mirror ; 
and that that glory was reflected from 
the gospel on him who contemplated it, 
so that he appeared to be transformed 
into the same image. Locke renders it^i 
^ We are changed into his very image 
by a continued succession of glory, as it 
were, streaming upon us from the 
Lord.'' The figure is one of great' 
beauty ; and the idea is, that by placing 
ourselves within the light of the gospel ; 
by contemplating the glory that shines 
there, we become changed into the like- 
ness of the same glory, and conformed 
to that which shines there with so much 
splendour. By contemplating the 
resplendent face of the blessed Re- 
deemer, we are changed into something 
of the same image. It is a law of our 
nature that we are moulded, in our 
'moral feelings, by the persons with 
whom we associate, and by the objects 
which we contemplate. We become 
insensibly assimilated to those with 
whom we have intercourse, and to the 
objects with which we are familiar. We 
imbibe the opinions, we copy the 
habits, we imitate the manners, we fall 
into the customs of those with whom 
we have daily conversation, and whom 
we make our companions and friends. 
Their sentiments insensibly become our 
sentiments, and their ways our ways. 
It is thus with the books with which we 
are familiar. We are insensibly, but 
certainly moulded into conformity to 
the opinions, maxims, and feelings 
which are there expressed. Our own 
sentiments undergo a gradual change, 
and we are likened to those with which 
in this manner we are conversant. So it 
is in regard to the opinions and feelings 
which from any cause we are in the 
habit of bringing before our minds. It 
is the way by which men become cor- 
rupted in their sentiments and feelings 
in their contact with the world; it is the 
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way in whidi amoiemeiits, and the com- 
pany of the gay and the dissipated 
possess so much power ; it is the way 
in which the young and inexperienced 
are beguiled and ruined ; and it is the 
way in which Christians dim the lustre 
of their piety, and obscure the bright- 
ness of their religion by their contact 
with the gay and fashionable world. — 
And it is on the same great principle 
that Paul says that by contemplating 
the glory of God in the gospel, we be- 
come insensibly, but certainly conform- 
ed to the same image, and made like 
the Redeemer. His image will be re- 
flected on us. We shall imbibe his 
sentiments, catch his feelings, and be 
moulded into the image of his own 
purity. Such is the great and wise law 
of our nature ; and it is on this prin- 
ciple, and by this means, that God de- 
signs we should be made pure on earth, 
and kept pure in heaven forever. 
^ From glory to glory. From one 
degree of glory to another. " The more 
we behold this brilliant and glorious 
light, the more do we reflect back its 
rays ; that is, the more we contemplate 
the great truths of the Christian re- 
ligion, the more do our minds become 
imbued with its spirit'' — BloomfieUL 
This is said in contradistinction pro- 
bably to Moses. The splendour on his 
face gradually died away. But not so 
with the light reflected from the gospel. 
It becomes deeper and brighter con- 
stantly. — ^This sentiment is parallel to 
that expressed by the psalmist : *' They 
go from strength to strength" (Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 7) ; t. e, they go from one degpree 
of strength to another, or one degree of 
holiness to another, until they come to 
the full vision of God himself in heaven. 
The idea in the phrase before us is, 
that there is a continual increase of 
moral purity and holiness under the 
gospel until it results in the perfect 
glory of heaven. The doctrine is, that 
Christians advance in piety ; and that 
this is done by the contemplation of the 
glory of God as it is revealed in the 
gospel. 1 As by the Spirit of the Lord, 
Marg. "Of the Lord of the Spirit" 
Or. "As fronr the Lord the Spirit" 



So Beza, LodM, Wolf, BosenmilUeri 
and Doddridge render it The idea is. 
that it is by the Lord Jesus Christ the 
spirit of the law, the spirit referred to 
by Paul above, ver. 6. 17. It is done 
by the Holy Spirit procured or impart- 
ed by the Lord Jesus. This aentimeiik 
is in accordance with that which pre- 
vails everywhere in the Bible, that it is 
by the Holy Spirit alone that the heart is 
changed and purified. And the object 
of the statement here is, doubtless, to 
prevent the supposition that the change 
from " glory to glory" was produced in 
any sense by tihe mere contemplation 
of truth, or by any physical operation 
of such contemplation on the mind. It 
was by the Sjurit of Grod alone that the 
heart was changed even under the gos- 
pel, and amidst the full blaze of its 
truth. Were it not for his ti^ncj, even 
the contemplation of the glorious truths 
of the gospel would be in vain, and 
would produce no saving effect on the 
human heart 

BSMARKS. 

1. Thebestofall evidences ofa call to 
the office of the ministry is the divine 
blessing resting on our labours, ver. 1, 2. 
If sinners are converted; if souls are 
sanctified ; if the interests of pure reli- 
gion are advanced ; if by humble, zeal 
ous, and self-denying efforts, a man is 
enabled so to preach as that the divine 
blessing shall rest constantly on his la^ 
hours, it is among the best of all evi- 
dences that he is called of Grod, and ii 
approved by him. And though it may 
be true, and is true, that men who are 
self-deceived, or are hypocrites are s<mie- 
times the means of doing good, yet it is 
still true, as a general rule, that eminent, 
and long-continued success in the mi- 
nistry is an evidence of God's accept 
ance, and that he has called a minister 
to this office. Paul felt this, and often 
appealed to it ; and why may not others 
alsol 

2. A minister may appeal to the effisct 
of the gospel among his own people as 
a proof that it is from God. ver. 2, 3. 
Nothing else would produce such efibcta 
as were produced at Corinth, but the 
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fomer of Gtod. If the wicsed are re- 
daimed ; if the interaperete and lioen- 
iooB are made temperate and pure ; if 
Jie dishonest are made honest ; and the 
leoffer learns to pray, under the gospel, 
tt proves that it is firom God. To such 
iflfects a minister may appeal as proof 
ihat the gospel which he preaches is 
from heaven. A system which will pro- 
iuce these effects must be true. 

3. A minister should so live among 
« people as to be able to appeal to them 
with the utmost confidence in regard to 
the purity and integrity of his own 
character, ver. 1,2. He should so live, 
and preach, and act, that he will be un- 
der no necessity of adducing testimonials 
from abroad in r^^ard to his character. 
The effect of his gospel, and the tenor 
of his life, should be his best testimonial ; 
and to that he should be able to appeaL 
A man who is under a necessity, con- 
stantly, or often, of defending his own 
character ; of bolstering it up by testi- 
monials from abroad; who is obliged 
to spend much of his time in defending 
his reputation, or who chooses to spend 
much of his time in defending it, has 
usually a character and reputation not 
toorth defending. Let a man live as 
he ought to, and he will, in the end, 
have a good reputation. Let him strive 
to do the will of Grod, and save souls, 
and he will have all the reputation 
which he ought to have. Qod will take 
care of hb character ; and willg^ve him 
just as much reputation as it is desirable 
that he should have. See Ps. xxxvii. 
5, 6. 

4. The church is, as it were, an 
epistle sent by the Lord Jesus, to show 
his character and will. ver. 3. It is his 
representative on earth. It holds his 
truth. It is to imitate his example. It 
is to show how he lived. And it is to 
accomplish that which he would ac- 
complish were he personally on earth, 
and present among men — as a letter is 
designed to accomplish some important 
purpose of the writer when absent. 
The church, therefore, should be such 
as shall appropriately express the will 
and desire of the Lord Jesus. It should 
resemble him. It should holl his 



truth ; and it dioold devote itself witli 
untiring' diligence to the great purpose 
of advancing his designs, and spread- 
ing his gospel around the world. 

5. Religion has its seat in the heart, 
ver. 3. It is engraven there. It is 
written not with ink, or engraven on 
stone, but it is written by the Spirit of 
Grod on the heart That professed reli- 
gion, therefore, which does not reach 
the heart, and which is not felt there, is 
false and delusive. There is no true 
religion which does not reach and affect 
the heart 

6. We should feel our dependence 
on God in all things, ver. 6. We are 
dependent on him, (1.) For revelation 
itself. Man had no power of originating 
the truths which constitute revelation. 
They are the free and pure gift of God. 
(2.) For success in saving souls. Grod 
only can change the heart It is not 
done by human reasoning; by any 
power of man ; by any eloquence of 
persuasion. It is by the power of God ; 
and if a minister of religion meets with 
any success, it will be by the presence 
and by the power of God alone. 
(3.) We are dependent on him for the 
power of thought at all; for clearness 
of intellect ; for such a state of bodily 
health as to permit us to think; for bright 
conceptions; for ability to arrange oui 
thoughts ; for the power of expressing 
them clearly ; for such a state of mind 
as shall be free from vain fancies, and 
vagaries, and eccentricities; and for 
such a state as shall mark our plans as 
those of common sense and prudence. 
On such plans much of the comfort of 
life depends ; and on such plans depends 
also neariy all the success which men 
ever meet with in aniy virtuous and 
honourable calling. And if men felt, 
as they should do, how much they are 
dependent on Grod for the power of 
cleiar thinking, and for the character- 
istics of sound sense in their schemes^ 
they would pray for it more than they 
do; and would be more grateful that 
such a rich blessing is so extensively 
conferred on men. 

7. Religion has a living power, ver. 6. 
It is not the letter, but the spirt It m. 
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not made up of fbrnui and oeremaiiiea. 
It does not consist uucold, external rites, 
however regular they may be ; nor in 
formal prayer, or in stated seasons of 
devotion. All these will be dead and 
vain unless the heart is given to God, 
and to his service. If these are all, 
there is no religion. And if we have 
no better religion than that, we should 
at once abandon our hopes, and sedc 
for that which does not kill, but which 
makes alive. 

8. The office of the ministers of the 
gospel is glorious, and most honourable, 
ver. 7 — 9. It is far more honourable 
than was the office of Moses; and their 
work is far more glorious than was his. 
Hia consisted in giving the law on ta- 
bles of stone ; in the external splendour 
which attended its promulgation ; and 
in introdacinji^ a system which must be 
soon done away. His was a ministry 
"of death'* and of ** condemnation." 
Theirs is a ministration by which the 
Holy Spirit is conmiunicated to men — 
through them as channels, or organs 
by which the saving grace of that Spirit 
is imparted ; it is a work by which men 
are made righteous, justified, and accept- 
ed ; it is a work whose effects are never to 
fade away, but which are to Uve amidst 
the splendours of heaven. 

9. The responsibility and solemnity 
of the work of the ministry. It was a 
solemn and responsible work for Moses 
to give the law amidst the thunders of 
Sinai to the children of IsraeL It la 
much more solemn to be the medium 
by which the eternal truths of the gos- 
pel are made known to men. The one, 
imposing as it was, was designed to be 
temporary, and was soon to pass away. 
The other is to be eternal . in its effects, 
and is to enter vitally and deeply into 
the eternal destiny of man. The one 
pertained to laws written on stone ; the 
other to influences that are deeply and 
forever to affect the heart. No work 
can be more solemn and responsible 
than that through which the Holy 
Spirit, with renewing and sanctifying 
power, is conveyed to man ; that which 
ia connected with the justification of 
"■nnen; and that which in its eSBocbi is 



to be permanent as the soul itself and 
to endure as long as God shall exist 

10. We see the foUy of attemptiiig 
to be joitified by the law. ver. 7. 9. 
It is the aainiatration of death and of 
condemnation. It speaks only to con- 
demn. Law knows nothing oif paidoib 
It is not given for that purpose; and 
no perfect law can contain within itself 
provisions for pardon. Besides, no ons 
has ever complied with all the demands 
of the law; no one ever will Ail 
have sinned. But if au. the demands 
of the law be not complied with, it 
speaks only to condemn. James iL 10. 
If a man in other respects has been 
ever so good a citizen, and yet has com- 
mitted murder, he must die. So says 
the law. If a man has been ever so 
valiant, and fought ever so bravely, and 
yet is guilty of an act of treason, he 
must die. The question is not what hs 
has been in other respects, or what elstf 
he may, or may not have done, but has 
he committed ihu offence 1 If he has, 
the law knows no forgiveness; and 
pronounces his condemnation. If par- 
doned, it must be by some other li^stem 
than by the regular operation of law. 
So wiUi the sinner against God. If the 
law is violated, it speaks only to caof 
demn. If he is pardoned, it can be 
only by the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

1 1. The danger of grieving the Holy 
Spirit ver. 8. The gospel is the field 
of the operations of the Holy Spirit in 
our world. It is the ministration of 
the Spirit It is the channel by which 
his influences descend on man. To 
reject that gospel is to reject Him, 
and to cut off the soul from aUpossi' 
MUty of being brought under his sath 
ing influence and power forever. He 
strives with men only in connexion 
with the gospel ; and all hope, there- 
fore, of being brought uuder his saving 
power, b in attending to that gospel, 
and embracing its provisions. The 
multitudes, therefora, who are rejecting 
or neglecting that gospel, are throwing 
themselves beyond his saving influences ; 
and placing themselves beyond the possi- 
bility of salvation. 

12. We see ihegtnlt of s^eglocting 
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or rejecting the gospel. It is the scheme, 
mod the only scheme for pardon, ver. 
•—10. It is a far more glorious mani- 
Imtation of the goodness of God than 
fhe law of Moses. It is thef^orious 
mkA benevolent manifestation of God 
iiioagh the incarnation, the sufferings, 
and the death of his Son. It is the oklt 
fttm of pardoning men^ that has been, 
or that will be revealed. If men are 
not pardoned through that, they are not 
pardoned at all. If they are not saved 
igf that, they must die forever. What 
foilt is there, therefore, in neglecting 
-■id despising it! What folly is there 
in turning away from its provisions of 
nercy, and neglecting to secure an in- 
terest in what it provides ! 

13. The gospel ia to spread around 
4iie world, and endure to the end of 
lime. Ter. 11. It is not like the insti- 
tations of Moses, to endure for a limited 
period, and then to be done away. The 
dood and tempest; the thunder and 
l^tning on Mount Sinai which attend- 
ed the giving of the law, soon disap- 
peared. The unusual and unnatural 
splendour on the countenance of Moses 
soon vanished away. All the magnifi- 
cence of the Mosaic ritual also soon 
Hided away. But not so the gospel. 
That abides. That is the last dispensa- 
tion; the permanent economy; that 
under which the aflyrs of the world are 
Id be brought to an end. That is to 
pervade all lands ; to bless all people ; 
t> survive all revolutions; to outlive all 
ihe magnificence of courts, and all the 
•plendoor of mighty dynasties, and is 
lo endure till this world shall come to 
an end, and live in its glorious effects for- 
over and ever. It is, therefore, to be 
the fixed principle on which all Chris- 
lifns are to act, that the gospel is to be 
permanent, and u to spread over all 
Imds, and yet fill all nations with joy. 
And if 80, how fervent and unceasing 
•hoold be ^ehr prayers and efforts to 
accomplish tfiis great and glorious re- 
•oh! 

14 We learn from this chapter the 
duly of preachmg in a plain, simple, in- 
telligible manner, ver. 12. Preaching 
iboidd olwoyBhe characterized indeed 



by good sense, and ministers should 
show that they are not fools, and their 
preaching should be such as to interest 
thinking men — for there is no folly or 
nonsense in the Bible. But their preach- 
ing should not be obscure, metaphysical, 
enigmatical, and abstruse. It should be 
so simple that the unlettered may learn 
the plan of salvation ; so plain that no 
one shall mistake it except by his own 
fault The hopes of the gospel are so 
clear that there is no need of ambiguity 
or enigma ; no need of abstruse meta- 
physical reasoning in the pulpit. Nor 
should there be an attempt to appear 
wise or profound, by studying a dry, 
abstruse, and cold style and manner. 
The preacher should be open, plain, 
simple, sincere ; he should testify what 
he feels; should be able to speak as 
himself animated by hope^ and to tell 
of a world of glory to which he b him- 
self looking forward with unspeakable 

joy- 

15. It is the privilege of the Christian 
to look on the unvailed and unclouded 
glory of the gospel, ver. 12, 13. He 
does not look at it through types and 
shadows. He does not contemplate it 
when a vail of obscurity is drawn de- 
signedly over it He sees it in its true 
beauty and splendour. The Messiah 
has come, and he may contemplate 
openly and plainly his glory, and the 
grandeur of his work. The Jews look- 
ed upon it in the light of prophecy; to 
us it is History. They saw it only 
through obscure shadows, ^pes, and 
figures; we see it in open day, may 
survey at leisure its full beauty, and 
contemplate in the fulness of its splen- 
dour the gospel of the blessed God. 
For this we cannot be too thankful; 
nor can we be too anxious lest we un- 
dervalue our privileges, and abuse the 
mercies that we enjoy. 

16. In reading the Old Testament, 
we see the importance of suffering the 
reflected light of the New Testament to 
be thrown upon it, in order correctly to 
understand it. ver. 1^ 14. It is our 
privilege to know what the institutions 
of Moses meant ; to see the end which 
he contemplated. And it is our privi- 
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lege to see what they referred to, and 
how they prefigured the Messiah, and 
his gospel. In reading the Old Testa- 
ment, therefore, there is no reason why 
we should not take with us the know- 
ledge which we have derived from the 
New, respecting the character, work, 
and doctrines of the Messiah ; and to 
Buffer them to influence our understand- 
ing of the laws and institutions of 
Moses. Thus shall we treat the Bible 
as a whokf and allow one part to throw 
light on another — a privilege which we 
always concede to any book. There is 
no reason why Christians in reading 
the Old Testament should remain in 
the same darkness as the ancient, or the 
modem Jews. 

17. Thus read, the Old Testament 
will be to us of inestimable value, ver. 
14. It is of value not only as intro- 
ducing the gospel ; as furnishing pre- 
dictions whose fulfilment are full 
demonstration of the truth of religion ; 
as containing specimens of the sub- 
limest and purest poetry in the world ; 
but it is of value as embodying, though 
amidst many types and shadows and 
much obscurity, all the great doctrines 
of the true religion. Though to the 
Jews, and to the world, there is a vail 
cast over it; yet to the Christian there 
is a beauty and splendour on all its 
pages— for the coming of Christ has 
removed that vail, and the sense of those 
ancient writings is now fully seen. 
True piety will value the Old Testa- 
ment, and will find there, in the sweetest 
poetry in the world, the expression of 
feelings which the religion of the Mes- 
siah only can produce ; and pure and 
elevated thoughts which could have 
been originated by nothing but his an- 
ticipated coming. It is no mark of 
piety or of wisdom to disparage the 
Jewish Scriptures. But the higher the 
attainments in Christian feeling, the 
more will the writings of Moses and the 
prophets be loved. 

18. Men may have the Bible, and 
may read it lo;^, and much, and yet 
not understand it ver. 16. So it was, 
and is with the Jews. The Scriptures 
were attentively read hs them, and yet 



they did not understand them. So it is 
still. There is a vail on their heart, 
and they are blinded. So it is often 
now with others. Men often read the 
Bible, and see httle beauty in it. They 
read, and they do not understand it 
The reason is, the heart is not right 
There should be a correspondence of 
feeling between the heart and the Bible, 
or a congeniality of view in order to 
appreciate its value and its truth. No 
man can understand or appreciate 
Milton or Cowper who has not a taste 
like theirs. No man can understand 
and appreciate a poem or an e^isay oa 
patriotism, who is not a lover <^ hii 
country ; or on chastity, who is impme ; 
or on temperance, who is intemperate ; 
or on virtue in general, who is a stranga 
to virtue in every form. And so m 
reading the Bible. To appreciate and 
understand fully the writings of David, 
Isaiah, Paul, or John, we must have 
their feelings; our hearts must glow 
with their love to God and the Re- 
deemer; we must feel as they did the 
guilt and burden of sin ; and we must 
rejoice as they did in the hope of defr 
verance, and in the prospect of heavro. 
Till men have these feelings, they aie 
not to wonder that the Bible is to them 
a dead letter, or a sealed book, and that 
they do not understand it, or see any 
beauty in its pages. 

19. This chapter furnishes an argu- 
ment for the fidelity and tmth of the 
statement of Paul. ver. 15. The argu- 
ment is, that his description is as ap- 
plicable to the Jews now as it was in 
his own time — and that, therefore, it 
must have been drawn from nature. 
The same vail is on their hearts now as 
in his time ; there is the same blindness 
and darkness in regard to the true mean- 
ing of their Scriptures. The languaige 
of Paul will accurately express that 
blindness now; and his description 
therefore is not drawn firom fancy, but 
from fact It is true now in regard to 
that singular people, and it was true in 
his own time ; and the lapse of eighteen 
hundred years has only served to confinn 
the truth of his description in regard to 
the people of his own nation and timo. 
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•pHEREFORE, seeing we 
"*• have this ministry, as we 

20. Tliat veil is to be removed only 
Ij their turning to God. yer. 16. It is 
ooly by true conversion that the mind 
can be brought to a full and clear un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures; and that 
•vent will yet take place in regard to 
the Jews. They ^all yet be converted 
to the Messiah whom their fathers slew, 
and whom they have so long rejected ; 
md when that event shall occur, they 
diall see the beauty of their own Scrip- 
loros, and rejoice in the promises and 
glorious hopes which they hold out to 
die view. 

91. The duty of meditating much 
<n the glory of the gospel, ver. 18. It 
ie by that we are punfied. It is by 
keeping it constantly before the mind ; 
dwelling on its qplendour; thinking of 
ki glorious truths, that we become 
tnnsformed into the same image, and 
Blade like Grod. If the character is 
iMrmed by the objects which we contem- 
plate, and with which we are familiar ; 
if we are insensibly moulded in our 
feelings and principles by that with 
which we constantly associate, then we 
should think much of the truths of the 
fOi^L We should pray much — ^for 
thus we come in contact with God and 
kis truth. We should read the Scrip- 
tare much. We should commune with 
the good and the pure. We should 
Bake our companions of those who 
most love the Lord Jesus, and most 
decidedly bear his image. We should 
think much of a pure heaven. Thus 
diall we be moulded, insensibly it may 
be, but certainly, into the image of a 
bdy God and Saviour, and be prepared 
fer a pure and holy heaven. 

CHAPTER IV. 

This chapter is intimately connected 
with the preceding, and is indeed mere- 
ly a statement of the consequences or 
iMuhs of the doctrine advanced there. 
In that chapter, Paul had stated the 
deanieee and plainness of the gonpel as 



have received • mercy, we faint 
not; 

a 1 Co. 7. 35. 

contrasted with the institutions of Moses, 
and particularly that the Christian mi- 
nistry was a ministration more glorious 
than that of Moses. It was more clear 
It was a ministration of justification 
(ver. 9), and of the Spirit (ver. 8), and 
was a ministration where they were 
permitted to look upon the unvailed 
and unclouded glories of God. ver. 18. 
In this chapter he states some of the 
consequenceSj or results of their being 
called to thi^ ministry ; and the design 
is, to magnify the office of the ministry , 
to show the sustaining power of the 
truths which they preached ; the interest 
which the Corinthian Christians and all 
other Christians had in the ministry, 
and thus to conciliate their &vour ; and 
to show what there was to comfort them 
in the various trials to which as minis- 
tera they were exposed. Paul states 
therefore in this chapter, 

1. That these clear and elevated 
views of the gospel sustained him ; kept 
him from fiiinting ; preserved him from 
deceit and all improper acts ; made him 
open and honest ; since he had no ne- 
cessity for craft and guilt, but proclaim- 
ed a system of religion which could be 
commended to every man's conscience, 
and be seen to be true. ver. 1, 2. 

2. That if any persons were lost, it 
was not the fault of the gospel, ver. 3, 
4. That was clear, open, plain, glorious, 
and might be understood ; and if they 
were lost, it was to be traced to the ma- 
lign influence of the god of this world, 
and not to the gospeL 

3. That the great purpose of Paul 
and his associates was to make known 
this clear and glorious truth of the 
gospel, and that, therefore, the apostles 
did not preach themselves, but Christ 
Jesus, the revealer and source of all this 
glory, ver. 5, 6. Their sole object wasa 
to show forth this pure and glorious 
light of the gospel. 

4. That it was so arranged by God*s 
appointment and providence that all 
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the glory of the lesulu of the ministry 
•hould be bis. ver. 7 — 11. He had ta- 
ken especial eaie that they should have 
no cause of self-ezuitation or glorying 
in preaching the gospel ; and had taken 
effectual means that they should be 
humbled, and not lifted up with pride 
from the fact that they were commis- 
sioned to make known such glorious 
truths, and had a ministry more ho- 
nourable than that of Moses. He had, 
therefore, committed the treasure to 
earthen vessels ; to firail, weak, dying 
men, and to men in humble life (ver. 
7), and he had called them to submit to 
constant trials of persecution, poverty, 
peril, and want, in order that they 
might be humbled, and that God might 
manifestly have all the glory, ver. 8 
—11. 

5. All this was for the sake of the 
church, a fact which was adapted to 
conciliate the favour of Christians, and 
excite their sympathy in the sufferings 
of the apostles, and to lead them to 
honour the ministry in a proper man- 
ner, ver. 12 — 16. It was not for their 
own welfare, happiness, honour, or 
emolument that they endured these 
trials in the ministry ; it was that the 
church might be benefited, and thus 
abundant praise redound to God. 

6. These considerations sustained 
them in their trials, ver. 16 — 18. They 
had comfort in all their afflictions. 
They felt that they were doing and 
suffering these things for the salvation 
of souls, and the glory of God (ver. 16) ; 
they had inward strength given them 
every day, though the outward man 
perished (ver. 16) ; they knew that the 
result of this would be an eternal 
weight of glory (ver. 17) ; and they 
were enabled to look to another and a 
better world ; to keep the eye on heaven, 
and to contemplate by faith the things 
which were unseen and eternal, ver. 18. 
These things supported them ; and thus 
upheld, they went cheerfully to their 
great work, and met with calmness and 
joy all the trials which it involved. 

1. Therefore (a*x to»to). On ac- 
ecmntofthis. That is, because the light 
^ the gospel is so dear; because it le- 1 



veals so glorious truths, and all obscurity 
is taken away, and we are permitted to 
behold as in a mirror the glory of the 
Lord. ch. iii. 18. Since the Tories of 
the gospel dispensation are so great, 
and its efiects on the heart are so trans* 
forming and purifying. The object is, 
to show the effect of being intrusted 
with such a ministry, on the diaracter 
of his preaching. ^ Seeing toe hoot 
this ministry. The gospel ministry, so 
much more glorious than that of Moses 
(ch. iii. 6) ; which is the ministiy by 
which the Holy Spirit acts on the hearts 
of men (ch. iii. 8) ; which is the mi- 
nistry of that system by which men are 
justified (ch. iii. 9) ; and which is the 
ministry of a system so pore and un- 
clouded, ch. iiL 9 — 11. 18. ^ A»%ot 
have received mercy* Tindal renders 
this, <' even as mercy is sure in us.^ 
The idea is, that it was by the mere 
mercy and favour of God, that he had 
been intrusted with the ministry, and 
the object of Paul is doubtless to prevrat 
the appearance of arrogance and sel^ 
confidence by stating that it was to be 
traced entirely to God that he was put 
into the ministiy. He doubtless had his 
eye on the fact that he had been a per- 
secutor and blasphemer; and that it 
was by the mere favour of God that be 
had been converted and intrusted with 
the ministry. 1 Tim. i 18. Nothing 
will more effectnaUy humble a minister, 
and prevent his assuming any arrogant 
and self>confident airs, than to look 
over his past life ; especially if his life 
was one of blasphemy, vice, or infideUty ; 
and to remember that it is by the men 
mercy of God that he is intrusted witfi 
the high office of an ambassador of 
Jesus Christ Paul never forgot to 
trace his hope, his appointment to the 
ministerial office, and his success, to the 
mere grace of God. ^ We faint not 
This is one of the ^ed9 of being in- 
trusted with such a ministry. The 
word here used (iMuexovfcv) mearM .pro- 
perly, to turn out a coward ; to lose 
one's courage; then to be faint-hearted, 
to faint, to despond, in view of trial, 
difficulty, &c — Rohinaon. Here it 
means, that by the mercy of God, he 
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2 But have renounced the hid- 
den things of ^ dishonesty, not 



w«s not disheartened by the difficulties 
which he met; his &ith and zeal did 
not flag; he was enabled to be faithful, 
and laborious, and his courage always 
kqpt up, and his mind was filled with 
cheerfulness. See Note on ch. iL 14. 
He was deterred by no difficulties ; em- 
barrassed by no opposition ; driven from 
his purpose by no persecution; and 
his strength did not faU under any trials. 
The consciousness of being intrusted 
with such a ministry animated him; 
and the mercy and grace of God sus- 
tained him. 

2. But have renounced (irta-d/tAi^a^ 
from dan and unw). The word means 
properly to speak out or off; to refuse 
or deny ; to interdict or forbid. Here it 
means, to renounce, or disown; to 
spurn, or scorn with aversion. It oc- 
curs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment; and the sense here is, that the 
apostles had such a view of the truth of 
religion, and the glory of the Christian 
scheme (ch. iiL 13--— 18), as to lead 
them to discard every thing that was 
disguised, and artful, and crafty ; every 
thing like deceit and fraud. The reli- 
gions of the heathen were made up 
mainly of trick, and were supported by 
deception practised on the ignorant, and 
on the mass of men. I'aul says, that 
he and his fellow-labourers had such 
Twws of the truth, and glory, and holi- 
ness of the Christian scheme, as to lead 
tiiem solenmly to abjure and abhor 
an such dishonest tricks and devices. 
Troth never needs such arts ; and no 
cause will long succeed by mere trick 
and canning. ^ The hidden thinga of 
duhoneaty, Maiig. shame. The Greek 
wofd most commonly means shame, or 
disgrace. Ilie hidden things of shame 
hen mean disgraceful conduct; clan- 
destine and secret arts, which were in 
Aemselves shameful and disgracefuL 
I^ey denote all timferAon^cf dealings; 
aH dishonest vtifices and plans, such as 
e nmmnn anuang the he a th e ni and 
7 



walking in craftiness, nor hand- 
ling the word of God deceitfully, • 

a c. S. 17. 



such probably as the false teachera 
adopted in the propagation of their 
opinions at Corinth. The expression 
here does not imply that the apostles 
ever had any thing to do with such 
arts; but that they solemnly abjured 
and abhorred them. Religion is open, 
plain, straight-forward. It has no alli- 
ance with cunning, and trick, and arti* 
fice. It should be defended opoily; 
stated clearly ; and urged with steady 
argument It is a work of light, and 
not of darkness. ^ Not waSung tn 
craftiness. Not acting craftily; not 
behaving in a crafty manner. The 
word here used (TAvou^ioL, fh>m siear, aU, 
<^v, work, i. e. doing every thing, or 
capable of doing any thing) denotes 
shrewdness, cunning, and craft This 
was common; and this was probably 
practised by the false teachers in 
Corinth. With this Paul says he had 
nothing to do. He did not adopt a 
course of carnal wisdom and policy 
(Note, ch. i. 12) ; he did not attempt to 
impose upon them, or to deceive them; 
or to make his way by subtle and de» 
ceitful arts. True religion can never be 
advanced by trick and craftiness. 5 Nor 
handling the tuord of God deceitful^ 
(^oxovvrt:). Not falsifying; or dieceit- 
fuUy corrupting or disguising the truth 
of God. The phrase seems to be sy- 
nonymous with that used in ch. ii 1**, 
and rendered ** corrupt the word oi 
God." See Note on that verse. It 
properly means to falsify, adulterate^ 
corrupt, by Jewish traditions, Soe, 
(Robinson, Bloomfield, Doddridge, &c); 
or it may mean, as in our translation, to 
handle in a deceitful manner: to make 
use of trick and art in propagating and 
defending it. Tindal renders it, ** nei- 
ther corrupt we the word of God." ^Bui 
by mamfesiaHon of the truth. By 
making the truth manifest ; t. e. by a 
simple exhibition of the troth. Bj 
stating it just as it is, in an undisguised 
and open manner. Nbtbysdii l i fwti n i 
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but by manifestation of the truth 

it with foreign mixtures ; not by min- 
gling it with philosophy, or traditions ; 
not by blunting its edge, or concealing 
any thing, or explaining it away ; but 
by an open, plain, straight-forward Ex- 
hibition of it as it is in Jesus. Preach- 
ing should consist in a simple exhibition 
of the truth. There is no deceit in the 
gospel itself; and there should be none 
in the manner of exhibiting it It 
should consist of a simple statement of 
things as they are. The whole design 
of preaching is, to make known the 
truth. And this is done in an effectual 
manner only when it is simple, open, 
undisguised, without craft, and without 
deceit. ^ Commending ourselves to 
every man^s conscience. That is, so 
flqiealuQg the truth that every man's 
conscience shall approve it as true; 
every man shall see it to be true, and 
to be in accordance with what he 
knows to be right. Conscience is that 
&culty of the mind which distinguishes 
between right and wrong, and which 
prompts us to choose the former and 
tvoid the latter. John viii. 9. Note 
Bom. ii. 16. 1 Cor. x. 25. 27—29. 
2Cor. i. 12. It is implied here, (1.) 
That a course of life, and a manner of 
preaching that shall be free from dis- 
honesty, and art, and trick, will be such 
as the consciences of men will ap- 
prove. Paul sought such a course of 
life aa should accord with their sense of 
ff^^, and thus serve to commend the 
gospel to them. (2.) That the gospel 
May be so preached as to be seen by 
teen to be true ; so as to be approved 
aa light; and so that every man's con- 
ieience Aail bear testimony to its truth. 
Men do not love it, but diey may see 
that it 18 true / they may hate it, but 
Ibej may see that the truth which con- 
deous their practices is from heaven. 
This 18 an exceedingly important prin- 
-4^0 ii^ legaid to jHreaching, and vastly 
momentous in its bearing on the views 
'Which ministers should have of their 
^tfiwn woik. The gospel is reasonable. 
^.naj be peen to be true by every man 
lliepnMlied. And it should 




commending oursehes to every 

be the aim of every preacher so to 
preach it, as to enlist the consciences of 
his hearers in his favour. And it is a 
very material fact that when so preach- 
ed the conscience and reason of every 
man ts in its favour, and they know 
that it is true even when it pronounces 
their own condemnation, and denounces 
their own sins. This passage proves, 
therefore, the following things. (1.) 
That the gospel may be so preached as 
to be seen to be true by all men. Men 
are capable of seeing the truth, and 
even when they do not love it, they 
can perceive that it has demonstration 
that it is from God. It is a system so 
reasonable ; so well established by evi- 
dence ; so fortified by miracles, and the 
fulfilment of prophecies ; so pure in its 
nature; so well-adapted to man; so 
fitted to his condition, and so well de- 
signed to make him better; and so 
happy in its influence on society, that 
men may be led to see that it is true. 
And this I take to be the case with 
almost all those who habitually attend 
on the preaching of the gospel. Infideb 
do not often visit the sanctuary ; and 
when they are in the habit of doing it, 
it is a fact that they gradually come to 
the conviction that the Christian reli- 
gion is true. It is rare to find professed 
infidels in our places of worship ; and 
the great mass of those who attend on 
the preaching of the gospel may be set 
down as meculaiive belieyers in the 
.truth of Christiani^. (2.) The con- 
sciences of men are on the side of truth, 
and the gospel may be so preached aa to 
enlist their consciences in its favour. 
Conscience prompts to do right, and 
condemns us if we do wrong. It can 
never be made to approve of wrong, 
never to give a man peace if he does 
that which he knows to be evil. By no 
art or device ; by no system of laws, oi 
bad government ; by no training or d^ 
cipline, can it be made the advocate of 
sin. In all lands, at all times, and in 
all circumstances, it prompts a man to 
do what is right, and condemns him if 
he does wrong. It maj be ailanoid ftt 
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man's conscience m the sight of 
God. 



t time; k maj be ** seared as with a hot 
iroa" and for a time be insensible, bat 
if it speak at all, it speaks to prompt a 
man to do what he believes to be right, 
■nd eondemns him if he does that which 
is wrong. The consciences of men are 
on the side of the gospel ; and it is only 
their heaits whidi are opposed to it 
Their oonsdenoes are in fiivour of the 
fotfptA in the Ibllowing, among other 
nspecta. (a) They approre of it as a 
jost, pure, holy, and reasonable ^stem ; 
as in aoeoidance with what they feel to 
be li^t; as recommending that which 
OB^ to be doMff and forbidding that 
wludi ought titiit to be done, (b) In 
its speieiai nqairraiMits on themselves. 
Thehr eoneeienoes tell thism that they 
ought to love God with all the heart; 
to repent of their eins; to -trust in that 
Saviour who died for them ; and to lead 
a lift of prayer and of devotedness to 
the wrvioe c^ €rod ; that they ought to 
be einoera and homble Christians, and 
pfcpoie to meet CKnI in peace, (c) 
Their consciences wpprowe the truth 
that eondemns them. No matter how 
strict it may seem to be ; no matter how 
kxid Its denunciation against their sins ; 
BO matter how much the gospel may 
eondmnn their piide, avarice, sensuality, 
levity, dishonesty, fraud, intemperance, 
profimeness, blasphemy, or their neglect 
ci thfltr soul, yet their consciences ap- 
prove of it as light, and proclaim 
that these things ought to be con- 
demned, and ought to be abandoned. 
The heart may love them, but the con- 
adenoe cannot be made to approve them. 
And the minister of the gospel may 
always approach his people, or an indi- 
vidual man, with the assurance that 
however much they may hve the ways 
of sin, yet that he has &eir consciences 
in his fovoor, and that in urging the 
claims of God on them, their consciences 
will atways coincide with his appeals. 
(3.) like ufoy in which a minister is to 
commeiid himself to the consciences of 
ii that wbieh wm purmMd by 



3 But if our gospel be hid, it 
is hid to them ' that are lost : 

a 2 Th. 2. 10. 

PauL He must (a) Have a clear and 
unwavering conviction of the truth him* 
self. On this subject he should have no 
doubt. He should be able to look on 
it as on a burnished mirror (Note, ch. iii. 
18); and to see its glory as with open 
foce. (b) It should be by the simple 
statement of the truth of the gospeL 
Not by preaching philosophy, or metsp 
physics, or the traditions of man, or the 
sentiments of theol<^;ians, but the sim- 
ple truths of the gospel o( Jesus Christ 
Men may be made to see that these are 
truths, and God will take care that the 
reason and consciences of men shall 
be in their fovour. (c) By the absence 
of all trick and cunning, and disguised 
and subtle arts. The gospel has nothing 
of these in itself, and it will never ap- 
prove of them, nor will Grod bless them. 
A minister of Jesus should be frank, 
open, undis^ised, and candid. He 
should make a sober and elevated ap- 
peal to the reason and conscience of 
man. The gospel is not " a cunningly 
devised foble;" it has no trick in itself, 
and the ministers of religion should 
solemnly abjure all the hidden things of 
dishonesty. 5 In the sight of God. As 
in the immediate presence of God. We 
act as if we felt diat his eye was upon 
us; and this consideration serves to 
keep us from the hidden things of dis- 
honesty, and from improper arts in 
lE^reading the true religion. See Note 
on ch. ii. 17. 

3. But if our gospel be hid, Paul 
here calls it his gospel, because it was 
that which he preached, or the message 
which he bore. See Note, Rom. xvi 
25. The sense here is, <if the gospel 
which I preach is not understood ; if its 
meaning is obscure or hidderi; if ita 
glory is not seen.' It is implied here, 
that to many the beauty and glory of 
the gospel was not perceived. This 
was undeniable, notwithstanding tha 
plainness and fhlness with which its 
truths were made known. The oljset 
o Paul here m, to state that this fret 
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4 In whom the god ' of this 

a Jno. 13. 31. 40. 

was not to be traced to any want of 
cleameaa in the g^pel itself, but to other 
causes, and thus probably to meet an 
objection which might be made to his 
argument about the clearness and ful- 
ness of the revelation in the gospel. In 
the language which Paul uses here, 
there is undoubted allusion to what he 
had said respecting Moses, who put a 
Tail on his face. ch. iii. 13. He had 
hid, or concealed his face, as emblematic 
of the nature of his institutions (Note, 
ch. iiL 14.); and here Paul says that 
it was not to be denied that the gospel 
was fxUled also to some. But it was 
not from the nature of the gospel. It 
was not because Grod had purposely con- 
cealed its meaning. It was not from 
any want of clearness in itself. It was 
to be traced to other causes. ^ It ia 
hid to them that are lost. On the mean- 
ing of the word here rendered " lost,'' 
see Note, ch. ii. 16, there rendered 
''perish." It is hid among them who 
are about to perish; who are perishing 
(«y roic ^broAXtz/uiirMc); those who deserve 
to perish. It is concealed only among 
that class who may be designated as the 
perishing, or as the lost. Grotius explains 
this, ** those who deserve to perish, who 
foster their vices, and will not see the 
truth which condemns those vices." And 
he adds, that this might very well be, 
for, ** however conspicuous the gospel 
was ill itself, yet like the sun it would 
not be visible to the blind.'* The cause 
was not in the gospel, but Jn themselves. 
This verse teaches, therefore, (1.) That 
the beauty of the gospel may be hidden 
from many of the human family. This 
18 a matter of simple fact There are 
thousands and millions to whom it is 
preached who see no beauty in it, 
and who regard it as foolishness. (2.) 
That there is a class of men who may 
he called, even now, the hst. They are 
lost to vurlue, to piety, to happiness, to 
liope. They deserve to perish; and 
they are hastening to merited ruin. This 
elaw in the time of Paul was large ; and 
^ M large now. It is composed of those 
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to whom the gospel is hidden, or to 
whom it appears to be vailed, and who 
see no beauty in it. It is made up in- 
deed of all the pro&ne, polluted, and 
vile ; but their charaeteristie leature ii^ 
that the gospel is hidden frcm them, 
and that they see no beauty and glory 
in it (3.) This is not the fault of the 
gospel. It is not the fault of the sun 
when men shut their eyes and will not 
see it It is not the fault of a running 
stream, or a bubbling fountain, if men 
will not drink of it, but rather choose 
to die of thirst The gospel does not 
obscure and conceal its own glory any 
more than the sun does. It is in itsdl 
a clear and full revelation of God and 
his grace ; and that glory is adapted to 
shed light upon the benighted minds of 
men. 

4. In whom. In respect to whom, 
among whom ; or in whose hearts. The 
design of this verse is to atxount for the 
fact that the glory of the gospel was not 
seen by them. It is to be traced ^tirely 
to the agency of him whom Paid here 
calls " the god of this world." ^ The 
god of this tcorld. There can be nc 
doubt that Satan is here designated by 
this appellation; though some of the 
fathers supposed that it means the true 
Grod, and Clarke inclines to this opinion. 
In John xii. 31, he is called ''the 
prince of this world." In £ph. iL 2, 
he is called " the prince of the power 
of the air." And in Eph. vi. 12, the 
same bad influence is referred to under 
the names of ''principalities, and 
powers," " the rulers of the darkness of 
this world," and " spiritual wickedness 
in high places." The name " god" is 
here given to him, not because he has 
any divine attributes, but because he 
actually has the homage of the men of 
this world as their god, as the being 
who is really worshipped, or who has 
the affections of their hearts in the same 
way as it is given to idols. By " this 
world" is meant the wicked world ; or 
the mass of men. He has dominion 
over the world. They obey hii will ; 
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them which believe not, lest the 
light of the glorious gospel of 



tiiey execute his plans ; they further his 
purposes, and they are his obedient 
subjects. He had subdued the world 
to himself^ and was really adored in the 
place of the true God. See Note on 1 
Cor. X. 20. " They sacrificed to devils 
and not to Grod." Here it is meant by 
the declaration that Satan is the god of 
thb world, (1.) That the world at large 
was under his control and direction. 
He secured the apostasy of man, and 
early brought him to follow his plans ; 
•nd he has maintained his sceptre and 
dominion since. No more abject sub- 
misdon could be desired by him than 
has been rendered by the mass of men. 
(2.) The idolatrous world particularly 
u under his control, and subject to 
him. 1 Cor. x. 20. He is worshipped 
there; and the religious rites and cere- 
mpnies of the heathen are in general 
just such as a mighty being who hated 
human happiness, and who sought pol- 
lution, obscenity, wretchedness, and 
blood would appoint ; and over all the 
heathen world his power is absolute. 
In the time of Paul all the world, except 
the Jews and Christians, was sunk in 
heathen degradation. (3.) He rules in 
the hearts and lives of all wicked men — 
and the world is full of wicked men. 
They obey him, and submit to his will in 
executing fraud, and rapine, and piracy, 
and murder, and adultery, and lewdness ; 
in wars and lightings ; in their amuse- 
ments and pastimes ; in dishonesty and 
fiilsehood. The dominion of Satan 
over this world has been, and is still 
almost universal and absolute ) nor has 
the lapse of eighteen hundred years 
rendered the appellation improper as 
descriptive of his influence, that he is 
the god of this world. The world pur- 
sues his plans; yields to his tempta- 
tions ; neglects, or rejects the reign of 
God as he pleases ; and submits to his 
•ceptre, and is still full of abomination, 
cruelty, and pollution, as he desires it to 
be. t HM blinded I he nUnds of them 
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Christ, who is the image * of 
God, should shine unto them. 

a Jno. 1. 14, 18. 

which believe not. Of all who discern 
no beauty in the gospel, and who reject 
it. It is implied here, (I.) That the 
minds of unbelievers are blinded ; that 
they perceive no beauty in the gospeL 
This is often affirmed of those who 
reject the gospel, and who live in sin. 
See Note on ch. ii. 13. Matt xxUL 
16, 17. 26. Luke iv. 18. John ix. 
39 ; xii. 40. Rom. xL 7. The sense 
is, that they did not see the spiritual 
beauty and glory of the plan of redemp- 
tion. They act in reference to that as 
they wpuld in reference to this world, 
if a bandage were over their eyes, and 
they saw not the light of the sun, the 
beauty of the landscape, the path in 
which they should go, or the counte- 
nance of a friend. All is dark, and ob- 
scure, and destitute of beauty to them, 
however much beauty may be seen in 
all these objects by others. (2.) That 
this is done by the agency of Satan ; and 
that his dominion is secured by keeping 
the world in darkness. The affirmation 
is direct and positive, that it is by his 
agency that it is done. Some of the 
modes in which it is done are the fol- 
lowing, (a) By a direct influence on 
the minds of men. I do not know why 
it is absurd to suppose that one intellect 
may, in some way unknown to us, have 
access to another, and have power to 
influence it; nor can it be proved that 
Satan may not have power to pervert 
the understanding; to derange its 
powers ; to distract its attention ; and to 
give in view of the mind a wholly de- 
lusive relative importance to objects. In 
the time of the Saviour it cannot be 
doubted that in the numerous cases of 
demoniacal possessions, Satan directly 
affected the minds of men ; nor is there 
any reason to think that he has ceased 
to delude and 'destroy them, (b) By 
the false philosophy which has pre- 
vailed — a large part of which seems to 
have been contrived as if on purpose 
to deceive the world, and destroy the 
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peace and happiness of men. (c) By 
the systems of superstition and idolatry. 
All these seem to be under the control 
of one master mind. They are so well 
conceived and adapted to prostrate the 
moral powers ; to fetter the intellect; to 
pervert the will ; to make men debased, 
•unken, polluted, and degraded ; and they 
■o uniformly accomplish this effect, that 
they have all the marks of being under 
the control of one mighty mind, and of 
having been devised to accomplish his 
purposes over men. (d) By producing 
in the minds of men ^ wholly dispro- 
portionate view of the value of objects. 
A very small ohjed held before the eye 
will shut out the light of the sun» A 
piece of money of the smallest value 
laid on the eye will make every thing 
appear dark, and prevent all the glory 
of midday from reaching the seat of 
▼ision. And so it is with the things of 
this world. They are placed directly 
before us, and are placed directly be- 
tween us and the glory of the gospel. 
And the trifles of wealth and of fashion ; 
the objects of pleasure and ambition, are 
made to assume an importance in view 
of the mind which wholly excludes the 
glory of the gospel, and shuts out all 
the realities of the eternal world. And 
he does it (e) By the blinding influence 
of passion and vice. Before a vicious 
mind all is dark and obscure. There 
is no beauty in truth, in chastity, or 
honesty, or in the fear and love of God. 
Vice always renders the mind blind, and 
the heart hard, and shrouds every thing 
in the moral world in midnight And 
in order to blind the minds of men to 
the glory of the gospel, Satan has only 
to place splendid schemes of speculation 
before men ; to tempt them to climb the 
steeps of ambition ; to entice them to 
■cenes of gayety ; to secure the erection 
of theatres, and gambling houses, aiid 
houses of infamy and pollution ; to fill 
the cities and towns of a land with 
taverns and dram-shops; and to give 
opportunity everywhere for the full 
play and unrestrained indulgence of 
pacttion; and the gloxy of the gospel 
will be as eflfectually unseen as the 
l^iy of the sun is in the ^kest night 



5 Lesi the light, Slc Thk passag* 
states the design for which Satan blinds 
the minds of men. It is because he 
hates the gospel, and wishes to prevent 
its influence and spread in the world. 
Satan has always hated and opposed it, 
and all his arts have been employed to 
arrest its diffusion on earth. ' The woid 
light here means excellence, beauty, 
or splendour. Light is the emblem of 
knowledge, purity, or innocence; and 
is here and elsewhere applied to the 
gospel, because it removes the errws, 
and sins, and wretchedness of men, as 
the light of the sun scatters the shades 
of night This purpose of preventing 
the light of the gospel shining on men, 
Satan will endeavour to accomplish by 
all the means in his power. It is his 
grand object in this world, because it is 
by the gospel only that man can be 
saved ; by that that God is glorified on 
earth more than by any thing else ; and 
because, therefore, if he can prevent 
sinners from embracing that, he will 
secure their destruction, and most ef- 
fectually show his hatred of God. And 
it is to Satan a matter of little impor- 
tance what men may be, or are, pro- 
vided they are iroT Christians. They 
may be amiable, moral, accomplished, 
rich, honoured, esteemed by the worid, 
because in the possession of all these 
he may be equally sure of their ruin, and 
because, also, these things may contri- 
bute somewhat to turn away their 
minds from the gospel. Satan, there- 
fore, will not oppose plans of gain or 
ambition ; he will not oppose purposes 
of fashion and amusement ; he may not 
oppose schemes by which we desire to 
rise in the world ; he will not oppose 
the theatre, the ball-room, the dance, 
or the song ; he will not oppose 
thoughtless mirth ; but the moment the 
gospel begins to shine on the benighted 
mind, that moment he will make resist- 
ance, and then all his power will be 
concentrated. ^ The glorious gospel 
Gr. * The gospel of the glory of Christ,' 
a Hebraism for the glorious gospel 
Mr. Locke renders it, "the glorious 
brightness of the light of the gospel of 
Cluist," and supposes it means iim 
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5 For we preach not onr- 
selves, bat Christ Jesus the 

brigfatneM, or deamess, of the doctrine 
wherein Christ is manifiwted in the 
gospel — It ii all light, and spl^idour, 
•nd beauty, compared with the dark 
^sterns of philosophy and heathenism. 
it is glorious, for it is full of qplendour ; 
makes known the glorious God; dis- 
closes a glorious plan of salvation ; and 
conducts ignorant, weak, and degraded 
man to a world of light No two words 
In our language are so full of rich and 
precious meaning, as the phrase ** glo- 
rious gospei*^ 5 W^ ^ '^ image 
of God, Christ is called the image of 
God, (1.) In Teq>ect to his divine nature, 
his exact resemblance to God in his 
divine attributes and perfections. See 
CoL i. 15, and Heb. l 3 ; and, (2.) In 
his moral attributes as Mediator, as 
showing forth the glory of the Father 
to men. He resembles God, and in him 
we see the divine glory and perfections 
embodied, and shine forth. It is from 
his resemblance to God in all respects 
that he is called his image; and it is 
through him that the divine' perfoctions 
are made known to men. — It is an ob- 
ject of especial dislike and hatred to 
Satan that the glory of Christ, who is 
the image of Grod, should shine on men, 
and fill their hearts. Satan hates that 
image; he hates that men should be- 
come like God ; and he hates all that 
has a resemblance to the great and glo- 
rious Jehovah, 

5. For we preach flat ourselves. The 
connexion here is not very apparent, 
and the design of this verse has been 
variously understood. The connexion 
seems to me to be this. Paul gives here 
a reason for what he had said in the 
previous parts of the epistle respecting 
his conduct in the ministry. He had 
•aid that his course had been open, and 
pure, and free frc«m all dishonest arts 
and tricks, and that he had not cor- 
rupted the word of God, or resorted to 
any artifice to accomplish his designs. 
Ch.iL 17;iv. 1,2. The rowon of this 
he here says is, that he had not preach- 



Lord; and oursehres your ser- 
vants for Jesus' sake. 

ed himself or sought to advance his 
own interest He regarded himself as 
sent to make known a Saviour ; himself 
as bound by all means to promote his 
cause, and to imitate him. Other men 
— ^the false teachers, and the cunning 
priests of the heathen religion — sought 
to advance their own interest, and to peiw 
petuate a system of delusion that would 
be profitable to themselves ; and they 
therefore resorted to all arts, and stra- 
tagems, and cunning devices to per- 
petuate their authority, and extend their 
influence. But the foct that Paul and 
his associates went forth to make known 
the Lord Jesus, was a reason why they 
avoided all such dishonest arts and 
artifices. < We are merely the ambas- 
sadors of another. We are not. prinei' 
pals in this business, and do not de- 
spatch it as a business of our own, but we 
transact it as the agents for another, t. e. 
for the Lord Jesus, and we feel ourselves 
bound, therefore, to do it as he would 
have done it himself; and as he was 
free from all tricky and dishonest art, we 
feel bound to be also.' This seems to 
me to be the design of this passage. 
Ministers may be said to preach them 
selves in the following ways. (1.) 
When their preaching has a primary 
reference to their own interest; and 
when they engage in it to advance their 
reputation, or to secure in some way 
their own advantage. When they aim 
at exalting their authority, extending 
their influence, or in any way promot- 
ing their own welfare. (2.) When 
they proclaim their own opinions and 
not the gospel of Christ; when they de- 
rive their doctrines from their own 
reasonings, and not from the Bible. 
(3.) When they put themselves for- 
ward ; speak much of themselves ; refer 
often to themselves; are vain of their 
powers of reasoning, of their eloquence, 
and of their learning, and seek to make 
these known rather than the simple 
truth of the gospel. In one word, when 
self is primary, and the gospel is se« 
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oondary ; when they prostitate the xmnia- 
try to gam popularity ; to live a life of 
eaae ; to be respected ; to obtain a liveli- 
hood ; to gain influence ; to rule over a 
people; and to make the preaching of 
the gospel merely on occasion of advanc- 
ing themselves in the worid. — Such a 
plan, it is implied here, would lead to 
dishonest arts and devices, and to trick 
and stratagem to accomplish the end in 
Tiew. And it is implied here, also, that 
to avoid all such tridcs and arts the true 
way is not to preach ourselves, but Jesus 
Christ ^ But Christ Jesus the Lord, 
This Paul states to be the only purpose 
of the ministry. . It is so far the sole 
design of the ministry that had it not 
been to make known the Lord Jesus, it 
would never have been established ; and 
>rhatever other objects are secured by its 
appointment, and whatever other truths 
are to bo illustrated and enforced by the 
ministry, yet, if this is not the primary 
■ubject, and if every other object is not 
made subservient to this, the design of 
the ministry is not secured. The word 
** Christ*' properly means the anointed, 
«. e, the Messiah, the anointed of God for 
this great office (see Note, Matt LI); 
but it is used in the New Testament as 
a proper name, the name that was ap- 
propriate to Jesus. Still it may be used 
with a reference to the fact of the Mes- 
aiahship, and not merely as a proper 
name, and in this place it may mean 
that they preached Jesus as the Messiah, 
or the Christ, and defended his claims 
to that high appointment The word 
<'Lord" also is used to designate him 
(Mark xi. 3. John xx. 25) ; and when 
it stands by itself in the New Testa- 
ment, it denotes the Lord Jesus (Note, 
Acts i. 24) ; but it properly denotes one 
who has rule or auUiority, or proprietor- 
ahip ; and it is used here not merely as 
a part of the appropriate title of the Sa- 
vour, but with reference to the fact 
^t he had the supreme headship, or 
iordship over the church and the world. 
This important passage, therefore, 
means, that they made it their sole busi- 
tteaa to make known Jesus the Messiah, 
Jt the Christ, as the supreme head and 
•*«rd of people ; t. e. to set forth the 



Messiahsliip and the lordship of Jesus 
of Nazareth, appointed to these hig^ 
offices by God. To do this, or to preach 
Jesus Christ the Lord, implies the fol- 
lowing things. (1.) To prove that he 
is the Messiah so ofwn predicted in the 
Old Testament, and so long expected 
by the Jewish people. To do this was 
a very vital part of the work of the 
ministiy in the time of the apostles, and 
was essential to their success in all their 
attempts to convert the Jews ; and to do 
this will be no less important in all 
attempts to bring the Jews now or 
in future times to Sie knowledge of the 
truth. No man can be successful 
among them who is not able to prove 
that Jesus is the Messiah. — It is not 
indeed so vital and leading a point 
now in reference to those to whom the 
ministers of the gospel usually preach ; 
and it is probable that the importance 
of this argument is by many overlooked, 
and that it is not urged as it should be 
by those who ** preach Christ Jesus the 
Lord." It involves the whole argu- 
ment for the truth of Christianity. It 
leads to all the demonstrations that this 
religion is from God ; and the establish- 
ment of the proposition that Jesus is the 
Messiah, is one of the most direct and 
certain ways of proving that his religion 
is from heaven. For (a) It contains 
the airgument from the fulfilment of the 
prophecies— one of the main evidences 
of the truth of revelation ; and (b) It 
involves an examination of all the evi- 
dences that Jesus gave that he was the 
Messiah sent from God, and of course 
an examination of all the miracles that 
he wrought in attestation of his divine 
mission. The first object of a preacher, 
therefore, is to demonstrate that Jesus is 
sent from God in accordance with the 
predictions of the prophets. (2.) To 
proclaim the truths that he taught. To 
make known his sentiments, and his 
doctrines, and not our own. This in- 
cludes, of course, all that he taught 
respecting God, and respecting man; 
all that he taught respecting his own 
nature, and the design of his coming , 
all that he taught respecting the charao* 
ter of the human heart, and about ho- 
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man obligation and duty; all that he 
taught respecting death, the judgment, 
and eternity — ^respectii^ an eternal 
heaven, and an eternal helU To ex- 
plain, enforce, and yindicate his doc- 
trines, is one great design of the minis- 
try ; and were there nothing else, this 
would be a field sufficiently ample ^ 
employ the life ; sufficiently glorious to 
employ the best talents of man. The 
minister of the gospel is to teach the 
sentiments and doctrines of Jesus Christ, 
in contradistinction from all his own 
sentiments, and from all the doctrines 
of mere philosophy. He is not to teach 
science, or mere morals, but he is to 
proclaim and defend the doctrines of the 
Redeemer. (3.) He is to make known 
the facts of the Saviour's life. He is to 
•how how he lived — to hold up his ex- 
ample in all the trying circumstances in 
which he was placed. For he came to 
show by his life what the law required ; 
and to show how men should live. 
And it is the office of the Christian 
ministry, or a part of their work- in 
preaching ** Christ Jesus the Lord," to 
show how he lived, and to set forth his 
self-denial, his medcness, his purity, his 
blameless life, his spirit of prayer, his 
submission to the divine will, his pa- 
tience in suffering, his foi^veness of 
his enemies, his tenderness to the af- 
flicted, the weak, and the tempted; 
and the manner of his death. Were 
this all, it would be enough to employ 
the whole of a minister's life, and to 
command the best talents of the world. 
For he was the only perfectly pure mo- 
del ; and his example is to be followed 
by all his people, and his example is 
designed to exert a deep and wide in- 
fluence on the world. Piety flourishes 
just in proportion as the pure example 
of Jesus Christ is kept before a people ; 
and the world is made happier and 
better just as that example is kept con- 
stantly in view. To the gay and the 
thoughtless, the ministers of the gospel 
are to show how serious and calm was 
the Redeemer ; to the worldly-minded, 
to show how he lived above the worid ; 
to the avaricious, how benevolent he 
was; to the profene and iicentiousy bow 



pure he was ; to the tempted, bow he 
endured temptation ; to the afflicted, how 
patient and resigned ; to the dying, how 
he died : — to all, to show how holy, and 
heavenly<4ninded, and prayerful, and 
pure he was ; in order that they may be 
won to the same purity, and be prepared 
to dwell with him in Ids kingdom. (4.) 
To set forth the design of his death. To 
show why he came to die ; and what 
was the great object to be efl^ted by 
his sufierings and death. To exhibit, 
therefore, the sorrows of his life; to 
describe his many trials ; to dwell upon 
his sufferings in the garden of Geth- 
semane, and on the cross. To show 
why he died, and what was to be the 
influence of his death on the destiny of 
man. To show how it makes an atone- 
ment fer sin ; how it reconciles God to 
man ; how it is made efficacious in the 
justification and the sanctification of 
the sinner. And were there nothing 
else, this would be sufficient to employ 
all the time, and the best talents in thie 
mmistry. f or the salvation of the soul 
depends on the proper exhibition of tiie 
design of the deatii of the Redeemer. 
There is no salvation but through his 
blood ; and hence the nature and design 
of his atoning sacrifice is to be exhi- 
bited to every man, and the oflera of 
mercy through that death to be pressed 
upon the attention of every sinner. (5.) 
To set forth the truth and the design 
of his resurrection. To prove that he 
rose from the dead, and tiiat he ascend- 
ed to heaven ; and to show the influence 
of his resurrection on our hopes and 
destiny. The whole structure of Chris- 
tianity is dependent on making out the 
fact that he rose ; and if he rose, all the 
difficulties in the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of tile dead are removed at once, 
and his people will also rise. The in- 
fluence of that feet, therefore, on our 
hopes and on our prospects for eternity, 
is to be shown by the ministry of the 
gospel; and were there nothing else, 
this would be ample to command all 
the time, and the best talents of the 
ministry. (6.) To proclaim him as 
** Lord." This is expressly specified im 
the passage befgie ns. ** For we preach 
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Chiait Jens m Lomb ;** we proclaim 
him Of the Loid. That is, he is to be 
pic«cbcd •• heriiif domioioii ever the 
conecietice; aa the aupveme Ruler in 
bia Church ; as above all coundls, and 
•jno«la» and conferences, and all human 
authority ; as having a right to legislate 
lor his people ; a right to prescribe their 
mode of worship ; a right to define and 
determine the doctrines which they 
ahall belieTQ. He is to be proclaimed 
alao as ruling over all, and as exalted 
IB his mediatorial character over all 
worlds* and as having all things put be- 
neath hisieet Ps.u.6. I8a.ix.6,7. Matt 
zxviii. 18. John xviL S. Eph. L 20. Heb. 
ii. S. ^ Amd ounehxa tfour servants, 
Ac. So fiu* as we make any mention 
of oorselvM, it is to declare that we are 
your aervants, and that we are bound to 
promote your vrel&re in the cause and 
KMT the sake of the Redeemer. That is, 
they were their servants in all things in 
which they could advance the interests 
of the Redeemer*s kingdom among 
them. The doctrine is, that they re- 
garded themselves as under obligation 
not to seek their own interest, or to 
huild up their own reputation and cause, 
hut to se^ the wel&re of the church ; 
and promote its interests, as a servant 
does that of his master. They should 
not seek to lord it over God's heritage, 
and to claim supreme and independent 
authority. They were not masters but 
servants. The diurch at large was the 
master, and they were its servants. This 
implies the following things. (1.) That 
the Ume of ministers belongs to the 
church, and should be employed in its 
wel&re. It is not their own ; and it is 
not to be employed in fiurming, or in 
^peculating, or in trafficking, or in 
idleness, or in lounging, or in unpro- 
fitable visiting, or in mere science, or 
in reading or making books that will 
not advance the interests of the church. 
The time of the ministry is not for ease, 
^ ambition, or self-indulgenoe, but is to 
Pj^'oniote the interests of the body of 
Christ So Paul felt, and so he lived. 
(2.) Their talents belong to the church. 
^U their original talents, and all that 
*"V cnn ae^nire, ahonld be hooestJIy 



• devoted to the welfare of ^ diurch of 
■ the Redeemer. (3.) Their best e£forts and 
I plans, the avails of their best thoughts 
and purposes, belong to the church, and 
should be honestly devoted to it Their 
strength, and vigour, and influence 
should be devoted to it, as the vigour, 
and strength, and talent, and skill of a 
servant belong to the master. See Ps. 
cxxxviL 5, 6. The language of the 
ministry, as of every Christian, should be: 

I love thy church, O God, 
Her walls before thee stand, 

I>ear as the apple of thine eye. 
And graven on thy hand. 

If e'er to bless thy sons 

My voice or hands den^. 
These hands let usefhl skill forsake. 

This voice in silence die. 

If e*er my heart forget 

Her weHkre or her wo. 
Let every joy this heart forsake. 

And every grief o'erflow. 

For her my tears shall fall. 
For her my prayers ascend. 

To her my cares and toils be eiven. 
Till toils and cares shall end. 

And it implies, (4.) That they are the 
sorvants of the church in time of trial, 
temptation, and affliction. They are to 
devote themselves to the comfort of the 
afflicted. They are to be the guide to 
the perplexed. They are to aid the 
tempted. They are to comfort those 
that mourn, and they are to sustain and 
console the dying. They are to regard 
themselves as the servants of the churdi 
to accomplish these great objecto; and 
are to be willing to deny themselvesy 
and to take up their cross, and to con- 
secrate their time to the advancement 
of diese great interests. And they are, 
in all respects, to devote their time, and 
talents, and inflaence to die wel&re of 
the church, with as much singlo-mind- 
edness as the servant is to seek the 
interest of his master. It was in this 
way eminently that Paul was favoured 
with the success with which God 
blessed him in the ministry; and so 
every minister will be successful, just 
in proportion to the single-mindedneas 
with which he devotes hi>n9elf to tha 
work of preachiqg Jesus Christ tka 
Lord. 
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6 For God, who commanded ' 

a 6e. 1. 3. 

6. For Crod, who commcmded, &c. 
Tbe design of this Terse seems to be, to 
giYe a leason why Paul and his fellow- 
apostles did not pleach themselves, but 
Jesus Christ the Lord. ver. 5. That 
Bsason was, that their minds had been 
io illlimioated by that God who had 
eommanded the light to ^line out of 
darkness, that they had discerned the 
glory of the divine perfections shining 
in and through the Redeemer, and they 
therefore gave themselves to the work 
sf making him known among men. 
The doctrines which they preached they 
had not derived from men in any form. 
They had not been elaborated by human 
reasoning or science, nor had they been 
imparted by tradition. They had been 
emnmunicated directly by the source of 
all light — ^the true Grod — ^who had 
afained into the hearts that were once 
lienii^ted by sin. Having been thus 
iUuminated, they had felt themselves 
bound to go and make known to others 
lh« truths which God had imparted to 
th«n. t ^^0 eommanded. the light, 
ice Gen. L 3. God caused it to shine 
by his simple command. He said " let 
there be hght, and there was light" 
Hie fiust that it was produced by his 
tojfing wo is referred to here by Paul by 
Ids use of Uie phrase (o fiVil») **' Who 
tmpng** or spodLing the light to shine 
from darkness. The passage in Genesis 
is adduced by Longinus as a striking 
instance of the sublime. ^ Hath shifted 
m our hearts, Marg. **It is he who 
bath." This is more in accordance 
with the Greek, and the sense is, 
'The God who at the creation bade 
llie light to dpne out of darkness, is he 
who has shined into our hearts; or it is 
llie «me God who has illuminated us, 
who commanded the light to shine at 
the ereatioo.' Idght is eveiy where in 
the Bible the emblem of knowledge, 
polity, and truth ; as darkness is the 
amhlem of ignorance, error, sin, and 
wretchedness. See Note, John L 4, 6. 
jkad the sense here is, that God had 
MMfBd thw ignoranoey and pomed a 



the light to shine out of darkness, 



flood of light and truth on their muids 
This passage teaches, therefore, tha 
following important truths in regard to 
Christians — since it is as applicable to 
all Christians, as it was to the apostles. 
(1.) That the mind is by nature igno« 
rant and benighted — to an extent which 
may be properly compared with the 
daikness which prevailed before God 
commanded the light to shine. Indeed, 
^e darkness which prevailed before the 
light was formed, was a most striking 
emblem of the darkness which exists in 
the mind of man before it is enlightened 
by revdation, and by the Holy Spirit. 
For (a) In all minds by nature there is 
deep ignorance of God, of his law, and 
his requirements ; and (Jb) This is often 
greatly deepened by the course oi life 
which men lead; by their education; or 
by their indulgence' in sin, and by their 
{rfans of life ; and especially by die in* 
dulgence of evil passions. The ten* 
dency of man if leil to himself is to 
plunge into deeper darkness, and to 
involve his mind more entirely in the 
obscurity of moral midnight. ''Light 
is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil." John in. 19. (2.) 
This verse teaches the feet, that the 
minds of Christians are illuodnated. 
They are enabled to see things as they 
are. This feet is often taught in the 
Scriptures. See 1 John ii 20. 1 Car. 
it 12 — 16, They have different views 
of things from their fellow-men, and 
dijfferent from what they once had. 
They perceive a beauty in religkm 
which others do not see, and a glory in 
truth, and in the Saviour, and in the 
promises of the gospel, which they did 
not see befere they were converted. 
This does not mean (a) That they are 
superior in tfieir powers of understand- 
ing to other men — ^for the reverse is 
often the fact; nor (6) That the efiect 
of religion is at once to enlarge their 
own intellectual powers, and make them 
di£ferent from what they were before In 
thisveipDct. PiU it meanstbat they baive 
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* hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the li^ht of the knowledge 

*^ ttis he who hath, 

dear and consistent views ; they lock at 
things as they are ; they perceive a beauty 
m religion and in the service of God which 
they cUd not before. They see a beauty in 
the Bible, and in the doctrines of the Bible, 
wluch they did not before, and which sin- 
ners do not see. The temperate man will 
see a beauty in temperance, and in an ar- 
gument for temperance, which the drunk- 
ard will not ; the benevolentman will see a 
beauty in benevolence which the churl 
will not; and so of honesty, truth, and 
chastity. And especially will a man who 
isreformedfeom intemperance, impurity, 
dishonesty, and avarice, see a beauty in a 
virtuous life which he did not before see. 
There is indeed no immediate and direct 
enlargement of the intellect ; but there is 
an effect on the heart which produces an 
appropriate and indirect efi^t on the un- 
derstanding. It iJB at the same time true, 
that the practice of virtue, that a pure 
heart, and that the cultivation of piety all 
tend to regulate, strengthen, and expand 
the intellect, as the ways of vice and the 
indulgence of evil passions and propensi- 
ties tend to enfeeble, paralyze, darken, 
and ruin the understanding; so tha^ 
other things being equal, the man of 
most decided virtue, and most calm and 
elevated piety, will be the man of the 
clearest and best regelated mind. His 
powers will be most assiduously, care- 
fully, and conscientiously cultivated, 
and he will feel himself bound to make 
the most of them. — ^The influence of 
piety in giving light to the mind is 
oft^ strikingly manifested among un- 
lettered and ignorant Christians. It 
often happens, as a matter of fact, that 
they have by far clearer, and more just 
and elevated views of truth than men 
of the most mighty intellects, and most 
highly cultivated by science and adorned 
with learning, but who have no piety ; 
and a practical acquaintance with their 
own hearts, and a practical experience 
of the power of religion in the days of 
temptation and trial is a better en- 
li^htener of tho mind on the aubject of 



of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ. 



religion than all the learning of dio 
schools. (3.) This verse teaches, that 
it is the tame God who enlightens the 
mind of the Christian that commanded 
the light at first to shine. He is the 
source of all light He formed the 
light in the natural world ; he gives all 
light and truth on all subjects to the 
understanding ; and he imparts all cor- 
rect views of truth to the heart Light 
is not originated by man ; and man on 
the subject of religion no more createa 
the light which beams upon his be- 
nighted mind than he created the light 
of the sun when it first shed its beams 
over the darkened earth. ** All truth is 
from the sempiternal source of light di- 
vine ;*' and it is no more the work of man 
to enlighten the mind, and dissipate th^ 
darkness from the. soul of a benighted 
sinner, than it was of man to scatter dio 
darkness that brooded over the creation, 
or than he can now turn the shades of 
midnight to noonday. All this woik 
lies beyond the proper province of man ; 
and is all to be traced to the agency of 
God — the great fountain of light (4.) 
It is taught here that it is the samt 
power that gives light to the mind of 
the Christian which at first commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness. It 
requires the exertion of the same Omni- 
potence; and the change is often a» 
remarkable, and surprising. — Nothing 
can be conceived to be more grand than 
the first creation of light-^when by one 
word the whole solar system was in a 
blaze. And nothing in the moral world 
is more grand than when by a word 
Grod commands the light to beam cm tbo 
soul of a benighted sinner. Night is at 
once changed to day ; and all things are 
seen in a blaze of glory. The works 
of God appear different; the word of 
God appears different ; and a new a»> 
pect of beauty is diffused over all things. 
— If it be asked iir what wat God 
thus imparts light to the mind, we may 
reply, (1.) By his written and preachod 
woid. All spiritual and saving lightto 
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the minds of men has eome throagh his 
revealed trath. Nor does the Spirit of 
God now give or reveal any light to 
the mind which is not to be found in 
the word of Grod, and which ia not im- 
parted through that medium. (2.) 
God makes xue of his providential deal- 
ings to give light to the minds of men. 
They are then, by sickness, disappoint- 
ment, and pain, made to see the folly 
and vanity of the things of this world, 
and to see the necessity of a better por- 
tion. (3.) It is done especially and 
mainly by the influences of the Holy 
8(Mrit It is direcUy by his agency that 
the heart becomes affected, and the mind 
enlightened. It is his province in the 
world to prepare the heart to receive the 
truth ; to. dispose the mind to attend to 
it; to remove the obstructions which 
existed to its dear perception ; to enable 
the mind clearly to see the beauty of 
truth, and of the plan of salvation 
durough a Redeemer. And whatever 
may be the means which may be used, 
it is still true that it is only by the Spirit 
of God that men are ever brought to see 
the truth clearly and brightly. The 
same Spirit that inspired Uie prophets 
and apostles also illuminates the minds 
of men now, removes the darkness 
from their minds, and enables them 
dearfy to discover the truth as it is in 
Jesus. See Notes, 1 Cor. ii. 10 — 15. 
1 To give the Ugkt of the knowledge 
of the glory of God, This shows the 
obfeet, or the effect of enlightening the 
mind. It ia that Christians may behold 
the divine glory. The meaning is, that 
it is for the purpose of enlightening and 
instructing them eonceming the know- 
ledge of the glory of God. — Bloomfield. 
Doddridge renders it, ^ the lustre of the 
knowledge of God's glory." Tindal, 
** to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glorious God." The sense is, that 
the purpose of his shining into their 
hearts was to give light («igoc 9c$Tia/uo9) 
u e. unto the enlightening ; and the pur- 
pose of that light was to acquaint them 
with the knowledge of the divine glory. 
^ In the face of Jeaua Christ, That 
m, that they might obtain the knowledge 
•f Iha dtniM glory as it shines in the 



I &ce of Jesus Christ; or as it is reflected 
on the fiioe, or the person of the Re> 
deemer. — ^There is undoubted allusion 
here to what is said of Moses (ch. iii. 
13) when the divine glory was reflected 
on his fiure, and produced such a splen- 
dour and magnificence that the children 
of Israel could not steadfastly look upon 
it The sense here is, that in the hc» 
or the person of Jesus Christ the glory 
of Grod shone clearly, and the divinity 
appeared without a vaiL The divine 
perfections, as it were, illuminated him» 
as the face of Moses was illuminated ; 
or they shone forth through him, and 
were seen in him. The word rendered 
** face" here (frgo^-Mrer) may mean either 
face or person. See Note, ch.iL 10. 
The sense is not materially aflected 
whichever translation is preferred. It 
is, that the divine perfections shone in 
and through the Redeemer. This re- 
fers doubtless to the following truths. 
(1.) That the glory of the divine nature 
is seen in him, since he is " the bright- 
ness of his glory, and the express image 
of his person." Heb. i. 3. And it is in 
and through him that the glory of the 
divine perfections are made known. (2.) 
That the glory of the divine cUtributea 
are made known through him, since it 
is through him that the woi^ of creation 
was accomplished (John i 3. Col. L 
16) ; and it is by him that the mercy 
and goodness of God have been mani- 
fested to men. (3.) That the glory of 
the divine moral character is seen 
through him, since when on earth ha 
manifested the embodied divine perfec- 
tions; he showed what God is when 
incarnate ; he lived as became the in- 
carnate God— he was as pure and holy 
in human nature as God is in the 
heavens. And there is not, that we 
know of^ one of the divine attributes or 
perfections which has not at some period, 
or in some form, been evinced by Jesus 
Christ If it be the prerogative of God 
to be eternal, he was eternal. Isa. ix. 6. 
Rev. i. 8. 18. If it be the prerogative 
of God to be the creator, he was also 
the creator (John L 3^ ; if to be omni- 
scient, he was omniscient (Matt xL 37 
Luke 3L 28) ; if to be omnipresent, lie 
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7 But we have this treasure 



b omnipresent (Matt xTiii. 20) ; if to 
be almighty, he was almighty (Isa. ix. 
6) ; if to raise the dead, to give life, he 
did it (John v. 21 ; xu. 43, 44); if to 
BtiU waves and tempests, he did it 
(Mark iv. 39) ; if to be full of benevo- 
lence, to be perfectly holy, to be with- 
out a moral stain or spot, then all this 
is found in Jesus Christ. And as the 
wax bears the perfect image of the seal 
—perfect not only in the outline, and 
in the general resemblance, but in the 
filling up — ^in all the lines, and features, 
and letters on the seal, so it is with the 
Redeemer. There is not one of the 
divine perfections which has not the 
counterpart in him, and if the glory of 
the divine character is seen at all, it 
will be seen in and through him. 

7. BtU we hctoe this treasure. The 
treasure of the gospel ; the rich and in- 
valuable truths which they were called 
to preach to others. The word ** trea- 
sure" is applied to those truths on ac- 
count of their inestimable worth. Paul 
in the previous verses had spoken of 
the gospel, the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, as full of glory, and infinitely 
precious. This rich blessing had been 
committed to him and his fellow-la- 
bourers, to dispense it to others, and to 
diffuse it abroad. His purpose in this 
and the following verses is, to show 
that it had been so intrusted to them as 
to secure all the glory of its propagation 
to God, and so also as to show its un- 
speakable value. For this purpose, he 
not cmly affirms that it is a treasure, but 
lays that it had been so intrusted to 
them as to show the power of God in 
its propagation ; that it had showed its 
Talue in sustaining them in their many 
tnals; and they had showed Iheir 
sense of its worth by being willing to 
endure all kinds of trial in order to 
make it everywhere known, ver. 8 — 1 1. 
The expression here is similar to that 
which die Saviour uses when he calls 
the gospel "the pearl of great price." 
Matt ziiL 46. ^ M earthen vessel. 
Tfakfefen tedie apostka and minialeni 



in earthen vessels, that the ex 



of religion, as weak and feeble; as 
having bodies decaying and dying ; as 
fragile, and Ibble to various accidental 
and as being altogether unworthy to 
hold a treasure so invaluable; as if 
valuaUe diamonds and gold were fdaoed 
in vessels of earth of coarse composi- 
tion, easily broken, and liable to deca5r. 
The wcfd vessel (oiuSof) means pn^ieify 
any utensil or instrument ; and is ap- 
plied usually to utensils of household 
furniture or hollow vessels for contaiii- 
ing things. Luke viiL 16. John xix. S9. 
It is applied to the human body, as 
made of clay, and therefore frail and 
feeble, with reference to its eantammg 
any tiling, as, e,g,y treasure. Gondii. 
Note on Rom. ix. S3, 83. The wo^ 
rendered earthen, (irr^iutifCK) means 
that which is made of shells (fVom 
otf-T^arauFoy), and then burnt clay, proba- 
bly because vessels were at first made 
of burnt shells. It is fitted well to re- 
present the human body ; frail, fragile^ 
and easily reduced again to dust The 
purpose of Paul here is, to diow that it 
was by no excellency of his nature that 
the gospel was originated ; it was ia 
virtue of no vigour and strength which 
he poflseaBcd that it waa propagated; 
but that it had been, of design, ooa^ 
mitted by God to weak, decaying, and 
crumbling instruments, in order that it 
might be seen that it was by the power 
of Grod that such instruments were soi^ 
tained in the trials to which they wen 
exposed, and in <Nrder that it might be 
manifest to all that it was not originated 
and diffused by the power of thoee to 
whom it was intrusted. The idea iii^ 
that they were altogether inaufiicient 
of their own strengidi to accomj^ish 
what was accomplished by the gospeL 
Paul uses a metaphor similar to this ia 
2 Thn. iL 20. 1 That the exeeUeniy 
of the power. An elegant expressioi^ 
denoting the exceeding great power. 
The great power referred to here wm 
that which was manifested inconnexioii 
with the labours of the apostlee ths 
power of healing the aek, nisiaf tht 
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eellency ' of the power may be 
of God, and not of us. 



a 1 Co. 3. 5. 



dead, and casting out devils ; the power 
of bearing persecution and trial, and the 
power of carrying the gospel over sea and 
Isnd, in the midst of dlanger, and in 
spite of all the opposition which men 
could make whether as individuals or as 
combined ; and espedidly the power of 
converting the hearts of sinners, of 
humbling the proud, and leading the 
guilty to the knowledge of Gh>d, and the 
hope of heaven. The idea is, that all 
this was manifestly beyond human 
strength ; and that God had of design 
choeen weak and feeble instruments in 
order that it might be eveiy where seen 
that it was done not by human power 
but by his own. The instrumentality 
employed was altogether disproportion' 
ate in its nature to the effect produced. 
Y May be of God, May evidently 
appear to be of God; that it may be 
manifest to all that it is God's power, 
and not ours. It was one great pur- 
pose of God that this should be kept 
clearly in view. And it is still done. 
God takes care that this shall be appa- 
rent. For, (1.) It is (divays true, 
whoever b employed, and however 
great may be Uie talents, learning, or 
leal of those who preach, that it is by 
the power of God that men are convert- 
ed. Such a work cannot be accom- 
plished by man. It is not by might or 
by strength ; and between the conversion 
of a proud, haughty, and abandoned 
■nner and the power of him who is 
made the instrument, there is such a 
manifest disproportion, that it is evident 
it is the work of God. The conversion 
of the human heart is not to be ac- 
complished by man. (2.) Ministers 
are finail, imptffect, and sinful, as they 
were in the time of PauL When the 
imperfections of ministers are consider- 
ed; when their frequent errors, and 
their not unfrequent moral obliquities 
are contemplated; when it is remem- 
bered how fer many of them live from 
wIhiI thaj oufjtA to, and how few of 



8 TFe are troubled ' on erery 
side, yet not distressed ; we are 
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theni live in any considerable degree as 
becometh the followers of the Redeem- 
er, it is wonderful that God blesses their 
labours as he does ; and the matter of 
amazement is not that no more are con- 
verted under their ministry, but it is 
that so many are converted, or that any 
are converted ; and it is manifest that 
it is the mere power of Grod. (3.) He 
often makes use of the most feeble, and 
unlearned, and weak oi^ bis servants to 
accomplish the greatest efiects. It is 
not splendid talents, or profound learn- 
ing, or distinguished eloquence that is 
always or even commonly most suc- 
cessful. Often the ministry of such is 
entirely barren; while some humble 
and obscure man shall have constant 
success, and revivals shall attend him 
wherever he goes. It is the man of 
fiiith, and prayer, and self-denial that is 
blessed ; and the purpose of God in the 
ministry, as in every thing else, is to 
** stain the pride of ali human glory t** 
and to show that he is all in alL 

8. We are troubled. We the apos- 
tles. Paul here refers to some of the 
trials to which he and his fellow- 
labourers were subjected in making 
known the gospel. The design fer 
which he does it seems to be to show 
them, (1.) What they endured in 
preaching the truth; (2.) To show the 
sustaining power of that gospel in the 
midst of afflictions ; and, (3.) To con- 
ciliate their fevour, or to remind them 
that they had endured these things on 
their account ver. 12 — 15. Perhaps 
one leading design was to recover the 
afiections of those of the Corinthians 
whose hearts had been alienated from 
him, by showing them how moch he 
had endured on their account. For 
this purpose he feeely opens his heart to 
them, and tenderly represents the many 
and grievous pressures and hardships 
to wluch love to souls, and theirs among 
the rest, had exposed him. — Doddridge* 
The whole jfnsMgit is one joi the moit 
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perplexed, but not ^ in despair ; 

I or, iMt MlUgetktr wtUund ktlp or mmiw. 

pathetic and beautiful to be found in 
the New Testament. The word ren- 
dered troubled {^xtfio/uMu, from d-xZ/Saf) 
may have reference to wregtling^ or to 
the contests in the (kecian games. It 
properly means, to press, to press 
together ; then to press as in a crowd 
where there is a throng (Mark iiu 9) ; 
then to compress together (Matt vii. 14) ; 
and then to oppress, or compress with 
evils, to distress, to afflict. 2 Thess. i. 6. 
8 Cor. i. 6. Here it may mean, that he 
was encompassed with trials, or placed 
in the midst of them, so that they 
pressed upon him as persons do in a 
crowd, or, possibly, as a man was close 
pressed by an adversary in the games. 
He refers to the fact that he was called 
to endure a great number of trials and 
afflictions. Some of those trials he re- 
fers to in ch. vii. 5. ** When we were 
come into Macedonia, our flesh had no 
rest, but we were troubled on every 
tide; without were fightings, within 
were fears." ^ On every side. In 
every respect In every way. We are 
subjected to all kinds of trial and afflic- 
tion. ^ Yet not distressed. This by 
no means expresses the force of the 
original ; nor is it possible perhaps to 
express it in a translation. Tindal 
renders it, *'yet we are not without our 
shift." The Greek word here used 
(0''r«r6;^(Mf9(//u«ro/) has a relation to the 
word which is rendered "troubled." 
It properly means to crowd into a nar- 
row place; to straiten as to room; to 
be so straitened as not to be able to turn 
one's self. And the idea is, that though 
he was close pressed by persecutions 
and trials, yet he was not so hemmed 
in that he had no way to turn himself; 
his trials did not wholly prevent motion 
and action. He was not so closely 
pressed as a man would be who was so 
straitened that he could not move his 
body, or stir hand or foot He had 
■till resources; he was permitted to 
BBove ; the energy of his piety, and the 
^^igourof his soul could not be entirely 
cnunpad and impeded by the trials which 



9 Persecuted, but not forsak- 
en ; cast down, but not destroyed; 



encompassed him. The Syriac renders il, 
" In all things we are pressed, but are 
not suffocated." The idea is, he waf 
not wholly discouraged, and dishearten- 
ed, and overcome. He had resources 
in his piety which enabled him to bear 
up under these trials, and still to engage 
in the woi^ of preaching the gospel 
^ We WB perplexed (dsrs^oti/ufrM). This 
word (from a^reM^, wimout resource, 
whidi is derived nrom a, priv., and mo^of, 
way, or exit) means to be without r»> 
source; to know not what to do; to 
hesitate ; to be in doubt and anxiety, as 
a traveller is, who is ignorant of the 
way, or who has not the means of 
prosecuting his journey. It means 
here, that they were often brought into 
circumstances of great embarrassment, 
where they hardly knew what to do, or 
what course to take. They were sur- 
rounded by foes; they were in want; 
they were in circumstances which they 
had not anticipated, and which greatly 
perplexed them. ^ But not in despair. 
In the margin, ** not altogether without 
help or means." Tindal renders this, 
** We are in poverty, but not utterly 
without somewhat" In the word here 
used,((f aesngciz/ufyci) the preposition is in- 
tensive or emphatic, and means utterly, 
quite. The word means to be utterly 
without resource ; to despair altogether ; 
and the idea of Paul here is, that they 
were not left entirely without resource. 
Their wants were provided for; their 
embarrassments were removed ; their 
grounds of perplexity were taken away; 
and unexpected strength and resources 
were imparted to them. When they 
did not know what to do ; when all re- 
sources seemed to (ail them, in some 
unexpected manner they would be re- 
lieved and saved from absolute despair 
How often does this occur in the lives 
of all Christians ! And how certain is 
it, that in all such cases God will inter- 
pose by his grace and aid his'people, and 
save them from absolute despair. 

9. Persecuted, Often persecuted 
penacttted in all phcea. The ** Acta 
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10 Always bearing '^ about in 

a 6a. 6. 17. 

of the Apostles" show how trae this 
WM. ^ But not forsaken. Not de- 
nrted ; not left by God. Though per- 
•eeated by men, yet they experienced 
tb0 fulfilment of the divine promise that 
hy would never leave or forsake them. 
God always interposed to aid them; 
tawaya saved them from the power of 
thnr enemies; always sustained them 
m the time of persecution. It is still 
tme. His people have been often per- 
Mcoted. Yet Grod has often interposed 
It gave them from the hands of their 
mrmim ; and where he has not saved 
dMm from their hands, and preserved 
Iktir lives, yet he has never lefl them, 
kit has sustained, upheld, and comforted 
them ev^ in the dreadful agonies of 
death. ^ Cast down. Thrown down 
\^ our enemies, perhaps in allusion to 
the contests of wrestlers, or of gladia- 
IMB. 1 But not destroyed. Not killed. 
They roee again ; they recovered their 
■tiength ; they were prepared for new 
eooflicts. They surmounted every 
difficult, and were ready to engage in 
new strifes, and to meet new trials and 
lefsecutions. 

10. Always bearing about in the 
htdy,. The expression here used is de- 
igned to show the great perils to which 
Faul was exposed. And the idea is, 
ttnt he had on his body the marks, the 
stripes and marks of punishment and 
persecution, which showed that he was 
txposed to the same violent death which 
ttie Lord Jesus himself endured. Gomp. 
Gal. vi. 17 : "I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus." It is a strong 
energetic mode of expression, to denote 
tile severity of the trials to which he 
was exposed, and the meaning is, that 
his body bore the marks of his being 
exposed to the same treatment as the 
Lord Jesus was ; and evidence that he 
was probably yet to die in a similar 
manner under the hands of persecutors. 
Comp. CoL i. 24. ^ The dying of the 
Jjord Jesus. The death ; the violent 
death. A death similar to that of the 
Loud Jesofl. The idea is, that he was 



the body the dying of the Lord 

always exposed to death, and always 
suffering in a manner that was equiva- 
lent to dying. The expression is par- 
allel to what he says in 1 Cor. xv. 31. 
«I die daily;'* and in 2 Cor. xi. 23, 
where he says, ** in deaths oft" It does 
not mean that he bore about literally 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, but that 
he was exposed to a similar death, and 
had marks on his person which showed 
that he was always exposed to the same 
violent death. This did not occur once 
only, or at distant intervals, but it oc- 
curred constantly, and wherever he was 
it was still true that he was exposed to 
violence, and liable to suffer in the 
same manner that the Lord Jesus did, 
1 That the life also of Jesus, &c This 
passage has receiveid a considerable 
variety of interpretation. Grotius ren- 
ders it, '* such a life as was that of Christ, 
immortal, blessed, heavenly.*' Locke 
" That also the life of Jesus, risen from 
the dead may be made manifest by the 
energy that accompanies my preaching 
in Uiis frail body." Clarke supposes 
that it means, that he might be able in 
this manner to show that Christ was 
risen from the dead. But perhaps, 
Paul does not refer to one single thing 
in the life of the Lord Jesus, but means 
that he did this in order that in all 
things the same life, the same kind of 
living which characterized the Lord 
Jesus might be manifested in him; or 
that he resembled him in his sufferings 
and trials, in order that in all things ho 
might have the same life in his body. 
Perhaps, therefore, it may include the 
following things as objects at which the 
apostle aimed. (1.) A desire that his 
life might resemble that of the Lord 
Jesus. That there might be the same 
self-denial ; the same readiness to suffer ; 
the same patience in trials; the same 
meekness, gentleness, zeal, ardour, love 
to God, and love to men evinced in his 
body which was in that of the Lord 
Jesus. Thus understood, it means that 
he placed the Lord Jesus before him as 
the model of his life, and deemed it ao 
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Jeflus, that ' the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our 
body. 

11 For we which live are* 
alway delivered unto death for 

a 3 Tl. 3. 11, 13. b 1 Co. 15. 31, 49. 

object to be attained even by great 8elf> 
denial and sufierings to be conformed 
to him. (2.) A desire to attain to the 
fame life in the resurrection which the 
Lord Jesus had attained to. A desire 
to be made like him, and that in his body 
which bore about the dying of the Loid 
Jesus, he might again live after death as 
the Lord Jesus did. Thus understood, 
it implies an earnest wish to attain to 
the resurrection of the dead and accords 
with what he says in Phil. iiL8 — II, 
which may perhaps be considered as 
Paul's own commentary on this passage, 
which has been so variously, and so 
little understood by expositors. " Yea, 
doubtless, and I count all things but 
loss, for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ my Lord r for whom I 
have suffered the loss of all things, and 
do count them but dung that I may 
win Christ That I may know him, 
and the power of his resurrection, and 
the fellowship of his sufferings, being 
made conformable unto his death ; if by 
any means I might attain unto the re- 
surrection of the dead." Comp. Col. i 
24. It intimates PauPs earnest desire 
and longing to be made like Christ in 
the resurrection (comp. Phil. iiL21); 
his longing to rise again in the last day 
(comp. Acts xxvi. 7) ; lus sense of the 
importance of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection and his readiness to sufier any 
thing if he might at last attain to the 
resurrection of the just, and be ready 
to enter with the Redeemer into a 
World of glory. The attainment of this 
>• the high object before the Christian, 
*nd to be made like the Redeemer in 
"«ftven, to have a body like his, is the 
p*ad purpose for which they should 
*jy®« and sustained by this hope they 
*^oiil(j[ be willing to endure any trials, 
^'^ meet any flufioingi, if tfaey may 



Jesus' sake, that the life also of 
Jesus might be made manifest in 
our mortal flesh. 

12 So then '^ death workethio 
but life in you. 



us 



e. 13. 9. 



come to that same " liie^ and Uened- 
ness above. 

11. For we which Uve. Those of m^ 
the apostles and ministers of the Re- 
deemer who still survive. James th« 
brother of John had been pat to deatt 
(Acts xii. 2); and it is probable abt 
that some other of the apoetles had beea 
also. This verse is merely explanatoiy 
of the previous verse. ^ Are akoag 
delivered unto death. Exposed con- 
stantly to death. This shows what ii 
meant in ver. 10, by bearing about in 
the body the dying of the Lord JesUi 
See Note on 1 Cor. xv. 31. ^ In eur 
mortal flesh. In our body. In our 
life on earth; and in our glorified body 
in heaven. See Note on ver. 10. 

12. So then death worketh m uft 
We are exposed to death. The prea^ 
ing of the gospel exposes us to trials 
which may be regarded as death work- 
ing in us. Death has an energy over 
us (fv^f «Teei, is at work, is active^ or 
operates) ; it is constantly employed ia 
inflicting pains on us, and subjecting us 
to privation and trials. This is a strong 
and emphatic mode of saying that they 
were always exposed to death. We are 
called to serve and glorify the Redeem- 
er, as it were, by repeated deaths and 
by constanUy dying. ^ But Hfe in you. 
You live as the effect of our being con- 
stantly exposed to death. You ret^ the 
advantage of all our exposure to tria]% 
and of all our sufferings. You are com- 
paratively safe ; are fireed from this ex* 
posure to death ; and will receive eternal 
Ufe as the fruit of our toils, andexposuresi 
Life here may refer either to exemption 
finom danger and death ; or it may refer 
to the life of religion; the hopes of 
piety ; the prospect of eternal salvation. 
To me it seems most probable that Panl 
means to use it in the latter sense^ and 
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13 Wfr having the same 'spirit 
of faith, according as it is writ- 
ten, ^ I believed, and therefore 



« 9 Pe. 1. 1. 



»P8. 116. 10. 



that he designs to say that while he was 
exposed to death and called to endure 
ooDstant trial, the efiect would be that 
Aey would obtain, in consequence of 
his sufferings, the blessedness of eternal 
fife. Comp. ver. 15. Thus understood, 
IIm passage means, that the sufierings 
tad selMenials of the apostles were for 
tlM good of others, and would result in 
tlMir b«iefit and ralvation ; and the de- 
mffk d Pftul hefe is to remind them of 
k» sofierings in. their behalf in order 
tp eoDciliate their &vour and bind them 
mate closefy to him by the remembrance 
tf his sufi&rings on their account. 

13. We hamng the same spirit of 
fiatJL The same spirit that is express- 
id in the quotation which he is about 
to make; the same faith which the 
fMlmist had. We have the very spirit 
ef &ith which is expressed by David. 
Hie sense is, we have the same spirit 
of liuth which he had who said, << I be- 
favedy"' Ac The phrase ''spirit of 
ftith," means substantially the same as 
filth itself; a believing sense or im- 
ppBBsion of the truth. ^ According as 
U i$ written. This passage is found in 
JW exvL 10. When the psalmist ut- 
%tmd the words, he was greatly afflicted. 
fltever.3.6— 8. In these circumstances, 
W prayed to God, and expressed con- 
iieoee in him, and placed all his reli- 
aaoe oq him. In his affliction he spoke 
la God; he spoke of his confidence in 
him; he proclaimed his reliance on 
him ; and his having spoken in this 
BMnner was the result of his belief, or 
af his putting confidence in God. Paul, 
in quoting this, does not mean to say 
that che psalmist had any reference to 
(ha preaching of the gospel ; nor does 
he mean to say that his circumstances 
^mn in all respects like those of the 
ywlmisti 1 he circumstances resembled 
meh other only in these respects, (1.) 
Thai Paul, like the psalmist, was in 
of trial and affliction; 



have I spoken ; we also believe 
and therefore speak ; 

14 Knowing '^ that he which 



c c. 5. 1^. 



and, (2.) That the language which both 
used was that which was prompted by 
fitith — &ith, which led them to give 
utterance to the sentiments of their 
hearts ; the psalmist to utter his confi- 
dence in God, and the hopes by which 
he was sustained, and Paul to utter his 
belief in the glorious truths of the gos- 
pel ; to speak of a risen Saviour and to 
show forth the consolations which were 
thus set before men in the g^peL The 
sentiments of both were the language of 
fiiith. Both, in afflictions, uttered the 
language of faith ; and Paul uses here, 
as he often does, the language of the 
Old Testament, as exactly expressing 
his feelings, and the principles by which 
he was actuated. 5 ^ o^ believe^ 
dec We believe in the truths of the 
gospel; we believe in God, in the 
Saviour, in the atonement, in the re- 
surrection, &c The sentiment is, that 
they had a firm confidence in these 
things, and that, as the result of that 
confidence they boldly delivered their 
sentiments. It prompted them to give 
utterance to their feelings. " Out of the 
abundance of the heart," said the Sa^ 
viour, " the mouth speaketh." MatL xii. 
34. No man should attempt to preach 
the gospel who has not a firm belief of 
its truths ; and he who does believe its 
truths will be pr(mipted to make them 
known to his fellow-men. All success- 
ful preaching is the result of a firm and 
settled conviction of the truth of the 
gospel; and when such a conviction 
exists, it is natural to give utterance to 
the belief, and such an expression will 
be attended with happy influences on 
the minds of other men. See Note on 
Acto iv. 20. 

li. Knowing. Being fully confi- 
dent ; having the most entire assurance. 
It was the assured hope of the resurrec- 
tion which sustained them in ail their 
trials. This expression denotes the 
full and unwavering belief in the minds 
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raised up the Lord Jesus, shall 
raise up us also by Jesus, and 
■hall present U8 with you. 

15 For • all things are for 
your sakes, that the abundant 

a I Co. 3. SI, SS. 

of the apostles, that the doctrines which 
they preached were true. They knew 
that they were revealed from heaven, 
and that all the promises of God would 
be fulfilled. 5 Shall raise up tu also. 
All Christians. In the hope of the re- 
surrection they were ready to meet 
trials, and even to die. Sustained by 
this assurance, the apostles went forth 
amidst persecutions and opposition, for 
they knew that their trials would soon 
end, and that they would be raised up 
in the morning of the resurrection, to a 
world of eternal glory. ^ By Jeaus, 
By the power or the agency of Jesus. 
Chrbt will raise up the dead from their 
graves. John v. 25—29. ^ And shall 
present us with you. Will present us 
before the throne of glory with exceed- 
ing joy and honour. He will present 
us to God as those who have been re- 
deemed by his blood. He will present 
us in the courts of heaven, before the 
throne of the eternal FaUier, as his 
ransomed people; as recovered from the 
ruins of the fail; as saved by the merits 
of his blood. They shall not only be 
raised up from the dead; but they shall 
be publicly and solemnly presented to 
God as his, as recovered to his service, 
and as having a title in the covenant of 
grace to the blessedness of heaven. 

15. For all thin^ are for your sakes. 
All these things ; Diese glorious hopes, 
and truths, and prospects; these self- 
denials of the apostles, and these provi- 
sions of the plan of mercy. ^ For 
your sakes. On your account They 
are designed to promote your salvation. 
^hey are not primarily for the welfare 
^^ thoee who eng^age in these toils and 
*^t^eniali}; but the whole arrangement 
^'^ execution of the plan of salvation, 
^'^ all the self-denial evinced by those 
Tj^ are engif^ in making that plan 
'^'^^'wiv §n iu ctdar that you mighi be 



grace ^ might, through the thanks- 
giving of many, redound to the 
glory of God. 

16 For which cause ' we faint 
not; but though our outward 
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benefited. One object of Paul in this 
statement, doubtless, is, to eondliats 
their favour, and remove the objectionf 
which had been made to him \iy a fac- 
tion in the church at Corinth. ^ Tlud 
the abundant grace. Grace aboanding^ 
or overflowing. The rich mercy of 
God that shoi^ be manifested by these 
means. It is implied here, that grace 
would abound by means oi these laboan 
and self-denials of the apostlee. The 
grace referred to here is that which 
would be conferred on them in cons^ 
quence of these labours. ^ Tknu^ 
the thanksgiving of many. That many 
may have occasion of gratitude to God; 
that by these labours more persons may 
be led to praise Imn. It was an object 
with Paul so to labour that as many if 
possible might be led to praise God, and 
have occasion to thank him to all eter- 
nity. ^ Redound to the ghry of God, 
That God may have augmented praise; 
that his glory in the salvation oH men 
may abound. The sentiment of the 
passage is, that it would be for the gioiy 
of God that as many as possible ahould 
be brought to give praise and dianks- 
givings to him ; and that, therefore, Paul 
endeavoured to make as many conveiti 
as possible. He denied himself; ha 
welcomed toil ; he encountered enemies ; 
he subjected himself to dangers; and 
he sought by all means possible to bring 
as many as could be brought to piaiM 
God. The word <* redound" (m^i^9un) 
here means abound, or be abundant; 
and the sense is, that the overflowing 
grace thus evinced in the salvation ^ 
many would so abound as to promxit 
the glory of God. 

16. For which cause. With such 

an object in view, and sustained by 

such elevated purposes and desirsa 

l^e sense .-s, that the purpose of trying 

I to aav« at many as possible would rnaka 
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man perish, yet the inward * man 
is renewed day by day. 



a Ro. 7. S3. 



toil easy, priTationswelcome, and would 
be so accompanied by the grace of God, 
■s to gird the soul with strength, and 
611 it with abundant consolations. \ We 
faint not. For an explanation of the 
word here used, see Note on ver. 1. 
We afe not exhausted, desponding, or 
jiriieartened. We are sustained, en- 
ooaraged, emboldened by having such 
ID object in view. ^ But though our 
mKtward man perish. By outward 
Ban, Paul evidently means the body. 
By using the phrases, ** the outward 
■an," and the *' inward man," he shows 
that he b^eved that man was made up 
of two parts, body and soul. He was 
BO materiali^ He has described two 
parts as constituting man, so distinct, 
that while the one perishes, the other is 
renewed; while the one is enfeebled, 
the other is strengthened; while the 
one grows old and decays, ^e other re-' 
news its youth and is invigorated. Of 
eooTse, the soul is not dependent on the 
body £Mr its vigour and strength, since 
it expands while the body decays ; and 
of couise the soul may exist independ- 
ently of- the body, and in a separate 
ilale. ^ Perish, Ghrows old; becomes 
weak and feeble ; loses its vigour and 
elasticity under the many trials which 
we endure, and under the infirmities of 
advancing years. It is a characteristic 
of the ** outer man," that it thus perish- 
es. Great as may be its vigour, yet it 
must decay and die. It cannot long 
bear up under the trials of life, and the 
wear and tear of constant action, but 
must soon sink to the grave. ^ Yet 
the inward man. The soul ; the un- 
decaying, the Immortal part ^ Is re- 
newed. Is renovated, strengthened, in- 
Tigorated. His powers of mind ex- 
panded ; his courage became bolder; he 
nad clearer views of truth ; he had more 
laith in God. As he drew nearer to 
tfie grave and to heaven, his soul was 
more raised above the world and he 
mora SOed with the joy§ and tri- 



17 For » onr light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, 

h Ro. 8. 18, 34. 

umphs of the gospel. The understand- 
ing and the heart did not sympathize 
with the suffering and decaying body ; 
but, while that became feeble, the soul 
acquired new strength, and was fitting 
for its flight to the eternal worid. Thu 
verse is an ample refutation of the doc- 
trine of the materialbt, and proves that 
there is in man something that is dis- 
tinct from decaying and dying matter, 
and that there is a principle which may 
gain augmented strength and power, 
while the body dies. Comp. Note, Rom. 
vii. 22. Y jDay bi/ day. Constantly. 
There was a daily and constant increase 
of inward vigour. God imparted to 
him constant strength in his trials, and 
sustained him with the hopes of heaven, 
as the body was decaying, and tending 
to the grave. The sentiment of this 
verse is, that in an effort to do good, 
and to promote the salvation of man, the 
soul will be sustained in trials, and will 
be comforted and invigorated even when 
the body is weary, grows old, decays, 
and dies. It is the testimony of Paul 
respecting his own experience ; and it 
is a fact which has been experienced 
by thousands in their efforts to do good, 
and to save the souls of men from death. 
17. For our light affliction. This 
verse, with the following, is designed 
to show further the sources of conso- 
lation and support which Paul and 
his fellow-labourers had in their many 
trials. Bloomfield remarks on this pas- 
sage, that 'Mn energy and beauty of ex- 
pression, it is little inferior to any in 
Demosthenes himself, to whom, indeed^ 
and to Thucydides in his orations, the 
style of the apostle, when it rises to the 
oratorical, bears no slight resemblance." 
The passage abounds with intensive and 
emphatic expressions, and manifests that 
the mind of the writer was labouring to 
convey ideas which language, even afler 
all the energy of expression which, b^ 
could command, wouXd ^erj \n£^etlQc9^ 
communicate. The tna\« ^Yos^^vd^ 
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worketh for us a far more exceed- 



endured, to many persons would have 
seemed to be any thing else but light 
They consisted of want, and danger, 
and contempt, and stoning, and toil, 
and weariness, and the scorn of the 
world, and constant exposure to death 
by land or by sea. See ver. 7 — 10. 
comp. ch. xi. 23 — 27, Yet these trials, 
though continued through many years, 
and constituting, as it were, his very 
life, he speaks of as the lightest con- 
ceivable thing when compared with that 
eternal glory which awaited him. He 
strives to get an expression as emphatic 
as possible to show that in his estima- 
tion they were not worthy to be named 
in comparison with the eternal weight 
of glory. It is not suflicient to say that 
the affliction was *< light'' or was a 
mere trilSe ; but he says that it was to 
endure but for a moment Though 
tiiak had followed him ever since he 
began to make known the Redeemer, 
and though he had the firmest expecta^ 
tion that they would follow him to the 
end of life and everywhere (Acts xx. 
23), yet all this was a momentary trifle 
compared with the eternal glory before 
him. The word rendered << light" 
(fxof^) means that which is easy to 
bear, and is usually applied to a burden. 
See Matt xi. 30. Comp. 2 Cor. i. 17. 
1 Which 18 but for a moment. The 
Greek word here used (n-at^au/rUn) 
occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment It is an adverb, from otvTiiMt, 
«tv«roCf and means properly, at this very 
insUmt ; immediately. Here it seems 
to qualify the word " light,*' and to be 
used in the sense of momentary, tran- 
sient Bloomfield renders it, ** for the 
at present lightness of our affliction." 
Doddridge, ** for this momentary light- 
ness of our affliction, which passes off 
so fiuA, and leaves so little impression 
that it may be called levity itself." The 
apostle evidently wished to express two 
ideas in as emphatic a manner as possi- 
ble; first, that the affliction was Ughtt 
and, secondly, that it was transient, 
moOMiitaiy, and aoon pawing away. 



ing and eternal weight of glory ; 



His object is to contrast this with the 
gloiy that -awaited him, as being he&gy, 
and as being also etemoL ^ Worheik 
for us. See Note, ver. 12. Will pro- 
duce, will result in. The eflEeet of theaa 
afflictions is to produce eternal glory. 
This they do, (1.) By their taidem^ to 
wean us from the world; (8.) To pwify 
the heart, by enabling us to biaak off 
from the sins on account of which God 
afilicts us; (3.) By disponng us to look 
to €Kid for consolation and support hi 
our trials; (4.) B^ inducing us to cm^ 
template the glones <^ the heavoily 
world, and thus winning tis to seek 
heaven as our home; and, (5.) Becaast 
God has graciously promised to vewaid 
his people in heaven as the lesoU ci 
their beiring trials in this life. It is liy 
aMiction that he purifies them (ba. 
xlviii. 10) ; and by trial that he takas 
their affections from the objects of tima 
and sense, and gives them a relish for 
the enjoyments which result firom tba 
prospect of perfect and eternal gloij. 

1 Afar more exceeding (»ae3-* vm^if/kf 
Kw iie vm^AoXiiv). There is not to ba 
found anywhere a more eneigetie ez 
pression &an this. The word (ysinfll»- 
Ai», here used (whence our word ^^ 
perhole) means properly a throwing, 
casting, or throwing beyond. In tha 
New Testament it means excess^ ex- 
cellence, eminence. See ver. 7. ** Tha 
ea^/fenc.v ofthepower.'^ The phraaa 
na^'vjn^jhMf means exceedingly, supeiw 
eminently. Rom. viL 13. 1 Cor. xiL 31. 

2 Cor. i. 8. Gal. i. 13. This expreasioii 
would have been by itself intensive in a 
high degree. But this was not s uffic ient 
to express Paul's sense of the glonr 
which was laid up for Christians, tt 
was not enough for him to use the ordi- 
nary highest expreanon for the si^peria- 
tive to denote the value of the object ia 
his eye. He therefore coins an ex* 
pression, and adds uc v7rt^^9\m. It if 
not merely eminent; but it is eminaoft 
unto eminence ; excess unto excess ; a 
hyperbole unto hyperbole — one hyper* 
bola heaped on another; and tha as 
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' 18 While we look not at the 

pnwioii means that it is *< exceeding 
vaoudm^j^* glorioas; glorious in the 
kigbMt poauble deg^e. — Robmaon, 
Mi; Slade renders it, " infinitdy exceed- 
iag •" The expression is the Hebrew 
ioKtM. of denoting the highest supeiia- 
tn«* and it mean« tfiat all hyperboles 
hk of ezprasaing that eternal glory 
lAidi remains for the just It is infi- 
Bito and boundless. You may pass 
fnm one degree to another; from one 
— y^"— » height to another ; but still an 
infaitj lamains beyond. Nothing can 
the uppermost height of that 
■u^"^ can -express its intini- 
f EtemdL This stands in con- 
witii the affliction that is for amo- 
(m^tftfriiMt). The one is mo- 
transient; so short, evep in 
tlw kmgsit lile, that it may be said to 
be an iaslMit; the other has no limits to 
its dontion. It is literally everlasting, 
f Wei^ (^0* "^^ stands opposed 
telhe COi*^) Ughi affliction. That 
Via so light tliat it was a trifle. It was 
mHj borne. It was like the most 
ll^ and airy objects, which constitute 
■sbarden. It is not even here called 

• kftrden^ m said to be heavy in any 
d»Be. This is so heavy as to be 

• Jmrden, Grotius thinks that the 
taken from gobl or silver ar- 

Ihat an solid and heavy, compar- 
•i with tiiose that are mixed or plated. 
In why may it not refer to the insignia 
of gioiy and honour; a robe heavy 
nilh gold, or a diadem or crown, 
ksavy with gold or diamonds : gloi^so 
Mh, ao pfofttie as to be heavy 1 The 
afiotiMi was light ; but the crown, the 
Nbe»the adomings in the glorious world 

BOt trifles, or baubles, but solid, 
weighty* We i^ply the 
aoid weighty now to that wluch is 
irinable and io^portant, compared with 
bat which ia of no value, probably be- 
•■aa the predooa metals and jewels are 
bavy; and it is by them that we usually 
tliBHie the value <^ objects. 1 Of 
llry (i^Jic). The Hebrew word nu3 
mmaUm wi^t m well as gloiy. And 



things which are seen, but at the 

perhaps Paul had that use of the word 
in his eye in this strong expression. It 
refers here to the splendour, magnifi- 
cence, honour, and happiness of the 
eternal world. — In this exceedingly in- 
teresting passage, which is worthy of 
the deepest study of Christians, Paul 
has set in most beautiful and emphatic 
contrast the trials of this life and the 
glories of heaven. It may be profitable 
to contemplate at a single glance the 
view which he had of them, that they 
may be brought distinctly before the 
mind. 

Tsa oirs IS 

1. Affliction, dx/^'c 

2. Light, thu^of, 

3. For a moment, fnt^nwrixA, 

THE oTHsa IS, by contrast, 

(1.) Glort, /ofii. 

(2.) Weight, iSa^of. 

(3.) Eternal, dUwiri&r. 

(4.) Eminent, or excellent, autd-* vfn^06» 

(5.) Infinitely excellent, eminent in the 
highest degree, us vTn^fkKkf. 

So the account stands in the view of 
Paul; and with this bakmeeln favour 
of the eternal glory, he regarded afflic- 
tions as mere trifles, and made it the 
grand purpose <^ his life to gain the 
glory of the heavens. What wise man, 
looking at the account, would not do 
likewise 1 

18. WMle we look, dec Or, rather, 
we not looking at the things which are 
seen. The design of this is, to show in 
what way the afflictions which they en- 
dured became in their view light and 
momentary. It was by looking to the 
glories of the future world, and thus 
turning away the attention firom the 
trials fuid sorrows of this life. If we 
look directly at our trials; if the mind 
is fixed wholly on them, and we think 
of nothing else, they often appear heavy 
and long. Even comparatively light 
and brief sufferings will appear to be 
exceedingly difficult to bear. But if 
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things which are not '^ seen : for 
the things which are seen are 

a He. II. 1. 

we can turn away the mind from them 
and contemplate future ^ory; if we 
can compare them with eternal blessed- 
ness, and feel that they will introduce 
us to perfect and everlasting happiness, 
they will appear to be transitory, and 
will be easily borne. And Paul here 
has stated the true secret of bearing 
trials with patience. It is to look at the 
things which are unseen. To anticipate 
the glories of the heavenly world. To 
fix the eye on the eternal happiness 
which is beyond the grave ; and to re- 
flect how short these trials are, compared 
with the eternal glories o( heaven ; and 
how short they will seem to be when 
we are there. ^ The things which are 
seen. The things here below; the 
things of this life — poverty, want, care, 
persecution, trial, «!bc ^ The things 
which are not seen. The glories of 
heaven. Comp. Heb. xL 1. ^ The 
things which are seen are temporal. 
This refers particularly to the things 
which they suffered. But it is c» true 
of all things here below. Wealth, plea- 
sure, fame, the three idols which the 
people of this world adore, are all to en- 
dure but for a little time. They will all 
soon vanish away. So it is with pain, and 
sorrow, and tears. All that we enjoy, 
and all that we suffer here, must soon 
vanish and disappear. The most 
splendid palace will decay; the most 
costly pile will moulder to dust; the 
most magnificent city will fall to ruins ; 
the most exquisite earthly pleasures will 
soon come to an end; and the most 
extended possessions can be enjoyed 
but a little time. So the acutest pain 
will soon be over ; the most lingering 
disease will soon cease; the evils of 
the deepest poverty, want, and suffering 
will soon be passed. There is nothing 
on which the eye can fix, nothing that 
the heart can desire here, which will not 
■oon fade away ; or, if it survives, it is 
temporary in regard to us. We must 
^oon hjve it to others; and ^enjoyed, 



temporal ; but the things which 
are not seen are eternal. 



it will be enjoyed while our bodies ars 
slumbering in the grave, and our soub 
engaged in the deep solemnities of 
eternity. How foolish thai to make 
these our portion, and to fix our a&e- 
tions supremely on the things of this 
life ! How foolish also to be very deeply 
affected by the trials of thia life, wlu<^ 
at the furthest can be endured but t 
little longer before ufe shall be Ibievw 
beyond their reach! ^ The tkmgi 
which are not seen are etemoL Everf 
thing which pertains to that state b^ 
yond the grave. (1.) God is eternal; 
not to leave us as our earthly firiends da 
(2.) The Saviour is eternal — to be our 
everiasting fiiend. (3.) The oompan- 
ions and friends there are eternal The 
angels who are to be our asaodatei^ and 
the spirits of the just with whom we 
shall live, are to exist fi>rever. The 
angels never die ; and the pimu dead 
shall die no more. There slmll be then 
no separation, no death-bed, no grave, 
no sad vacancy and loss caused by the 
removal of a much-loved fidend.. (4.) 
The joys of heaven are etemaL There 
shall be no interruption ; no night ; no 
cessation ; no end. Heaven and all its 
joys shall be everlasting ; and he who 
enters there shall have the assuiaDce 
that those joys shall endure and increase 
while eternal ages shall roll away. 
(5.) It may be added, also, that the 
woes of hell shall be etemaL They are 
now among the things which to us 
** are not seen ;*' and they, as well as 
the joys of heaven, shall have no end. 
Sorrow there shall never cease ; the soul 
shall there never die; the body that 
shall be raised up ** to the re aurrecti on 
of damnation'* shall never again ex- 
pire. — And when all these things are 
contemplated, well might Paul aay of 
the things of this life— the aonows, 
trials, privations, and persecutions which 
he endured, that they wore "light,** 
and were '< for a moment*' How aooB 
will they pass away ; how soon riiaU 
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we aO be engaged asiidst the unchang- 
ing and eternal realities of the things 
which are not seen ! 

mXXARXS. 

1. Ministers of the gospel have no 
caose to fiunt or to be discouraged ver. 
1. Whatever may be the reception of 
Iheir message, and whatever the trials 
to which th^ may be subjected, yet 
there are abundant sources of consola- 
tkm and support in the gospel which 
they preach. They have the conscious- 
Beat that they preach a system of truth ; 
tiiat th^ are proclaiming that which 
God has revealed ; and, if tbey are faith- 
6il, that they have his smiles and appro- 
bation. Even, therefore, if men reject, 
and despise their message, and if they 
^SB called to endure many privations 
and trials, they should not faint. It is 
enough for them that they proclaim the 
truth which God loves, and that they 
meet with his approbation and smiles. 
Trials will come in the ministry as 
ereiywheie else, but there are also 
peonKar consolations. There may be 
much opposition and resistance to the 
message, but we should not fiiint or be 
discouraged. We should do our duty, 
and coomiit the result to God. 

8. The gospel should be embraced 
ly those to whom it comes, ver. 2. If 
it has their reason and conscioice in its 
fiivour, then they riiould embrace it 
without delay. They are under the 
most aacred oUigation to receive it, and 
to become decided Christians. Every 
man is bound, and may be urged to 
pursue, that course which his conscience 
q)|iroves; and the gospel may thus be 
proased on the attention of all to whom 

9. If men mA peace of conscience, 
ttej riionld embrace the gotptL ver. 2. 
Tbiej can never find it elsewhere. No 
nan a eoMseicnef is at peace from the 
6ct that he does not repent, and love 
God and obey his gospeL His heart 
mmj love sin ; but his conscience cannot 
•pprove it That is at peace only in 
doug the wcik of God ; and that can 
find sel^pprobatioa only when it sub- 
JHti lo Jun jbk/ ^nAnflflf the jkmmJ 

It 



of his Son. Then the conscience is el 
ease. No man ever yet had a troubled 
eonmence from the fact that he had 
embraced the s^qspel^ and was an humble 
and decided Christian, Thousands and 
millions have had a troubled conscience 
from the ifact that they have neglected 
it No man on a death-bed ever had a 
troubled conscience because he en^ 
braced religion too early in life. Thoi:^ 
sands and millions have been troubled 
when they came to die, because they 
neglected it bo long, or rejected it 
altogether. No man when death ^ 
proaches has a troubled conscience 
because he has lived too much devoted 
to God the Saviour, and been too active 
as a Christian. But O how many have 
been troubled then because they have 
been worldly-minded, and selfidi, and 
vain, and proud ! The conscience givea 
peace just in proportion as we serve 
God faithfully ; nor can all the art of 
man or Satan give peace to one con- 
science in the ways of sin, and in the 
neglect of the soul. 

4. Ministers should preach the truth 
— the simple truth — and nothing but 
the truth, ver. 2. They should make 
use of no false art, no deception, no 
trick, no disguise. They should be 
open, sincere, plain, pure in all their 
preaching, and in their manner of life. 
Such was the course of the Saviour; 
such the course of Paul; and such a 
course only will God approve and bless. 

6. This is a deluded world, ver. 4. It 
is blinded and deceived by him who is 
here called the **god of this wcnrld." 
Satan rules in the hearts of men ; and 
he rules by deceiving them, and in order 
to deceive them. Every thing which 
operates to prevent men from embracing 
the gospel has a tendency to blind the 
mind. The man who is seeking wealth 
as his only portion, is blinded and de- 
ceived in regard to its value. The man 
who is pursuing the objects of ambition 
as his main portion, is deceived in regard 
to the true value of things. And he, or 
she, who pursues pleasure as the main 
business of life, is deoelvedmi«Q2tt^V^ 
the proper ^oe fJi cA%bdUiu ^ *^ ^^ 
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deluded than this. We can conceive 
of a world more sinfol, and more mi- 
erable, and such is hell ; but there is 
not delusion and deception there. 
Things are seen as they are ; and no one 
is de^Ted in regard to hb chairacter or 
prospects there. But here, every im- 
penitent man is deceived and blinded. 
He ia deceived about his own character; 
aboat the relative value of objects; 
about his prospects for eternity ; about 
death, the judgment, heaven, hell. On 
none of these points has he any right 
apprehension ; and on none is it poe- 
■ible for any human power to break the 
deep delusion, and to penetrate the 
darkness of his mind. 

6. Men are in danger, ver. 4. They 
■re under deep delusion, and they tread 
unconcerned near to ruin. They walk 
in darkness — blinded by the god of this 
world, and are very near a precipice, 
and nothing will rouse them from their 
condition. It is like children gathering 
flowers near a deep gulf, when the 
pursuit of one more flower may carry 
them too far, and they will fall to rise 
no more. The delusion rests on every 
unsanctified mind ; and it needs to re- 
main but a little longer, and the soul 
will be lost That danger deepens every 
day and every hour. If it is continut^ 
but a little longer it will be broken in 
upon by the sad realities of death, 
judgment, and hell. But then it will 
be too late. The soul will be lost — 
deluded in the world of probation ; 
sensible of the truth only in the world 
of despair. 

7. Satan will practise every device 
and art possible to prevent the gospel 
from i^ining upon the hearts of men. 
That light is painful and hateful to his 
eyes, and he will do all that can be done 
to prevent its being diflused. Every 
art which long tried ingenuity and skill 
can devise, will be resorted to; eveiy 
power which he can put forth will be 
exerted. If he can blind the minds of 
men, he will do it. If men can be 
hoodwinked, and gulled, it will be done. 
If error can be made to spread, and be 
embraced — error smooth, plausible, 
•flumiiit-^wiUbe-diflined. Mtpistam 



will be raised up to preach it and the 
press will be employed to acomplish it 
If sinners can be deceived, acd made U 
remain at ease in their sins, by novels 
and seductive poetry ; by books false in 
sentiments, and perverse in moral^t, the 
press will be made to groan under the 
works of fictkm. If theatres are necet* 
sary to cheat and beguile men, the| 
will be reared ; and the song, and thf 
dance, the ball, and the splendid party 
will alike contribute to divert the fttten 
tion from the cross of Christ, the worti 
of the soul, and the importance of • 
preparation to die. No art has been 
spared, or will be spared to deodva 
men ; and the world is full of the devices 
of Sataiti to hoodwink and blind thf 
perishing, and lead them down to helL 

8. Yet, Satan is not alone to blaiaa 
for this. He does all he can, and he has 
consummate skill and art Yet, let not 
the deluded sinner take comfort to him- 
self because Satan is the tempter, and 
because he is deluded. The bitterneai 
of death is not made sweet to a young 
man because he has been deluded by 
the arts of the veteran in temptation ; 
and the fires of hell will not bum any 
the less fiercely because the sinner so^ 
fered himself to be deluded, and chose 
to go there through the ball-room or 
the theatre. The sinner is, after all, 
voluntary in his delusions. He does^ 
or he might, know the truth. He goes 
voluntarily to the place of amasement; 
voluntarily forms the plans of gain and 
ambition whidi deceive and ruin the 
soul; goes voluntarily to the theatre, 
and to the haunts of vice ; and thooues 
this course in the.fiioe of many warn- 
ings, and remonstrances. Who is to 
blame if he is lost 1 Who but himselft 

9. Sinners should be entreated to 
rouse from this delusive and faba 
security. They are now blinded, and 
deceiv^. Life is too short and too un- 
certain to be playing such a game n 
the sinner does. There are too many 
realities here to make it proper to pass 
life amidst deceptions and delumonii 
Sin is real, and danger is real, and death 
is real, and eternity is real ; and man 
should rouse firom his delttsioas, siiS 
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look upon thingB as tiiej are. Sipon he 
will bo on a bed of death, and then he 
will look over the foUiea of his life. 
8oon he will be at the judgment bar, 
and firom that high and awful place look 
on the past and the future, and see 
dungs as they are. But, alas ! it will be 
too late then to repair the errors of a 
life; and amidst the reafilies of those 
scenes, all that he may be able to do, 
will be to sigh unavailingly that he 
toSknd. himself to be deluded, deceived, 
and deatroyed in the only world of pro- 
bation, by the trifles and baubles which 
the great deceiver placed before him to 
beguile him of heaven, and to lead him 
down to hell ! 

10. The great purpose of the ministry 
is to make known in any and every way 
the Lord Jesus Christ ver. 5. To this, 
the miiiisters of the gospel are to devote 
themselves. It is not to cultivate farms ; 
to engage in traffic; to shine in the 
social orde; to be distinguished for 
learning ; to become fine scholars ; to be 
profoundly versed in science; or to be 
distinguished as authors^ that they are 
set apart ; but it is in every way pos- 
■ibie to make known the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Whatever other men do, or 
not do ; however the world may choose 
to be employed, their work is simple and 
plain, and it is not to cease or be inter- 
mitted till death shall close their toils. 
Neither by the love of ease, of wealth, 
or pleasure are they to turn aside from 
their work, or to forsake the vocation to 
which God has called them. 

11. We see the responsibility of the 
ministry, ver. 5. On the ministry de- 
volves the work of making the Saviour 
known to a dying world. If they will 
not do it, the world will remain in igno- 
rance of the Redeemer and will perish. 
If there is one soul to whom they 
might make known the SamouTf and to 
whom they do not make him knowny 
that soul will perisht and the responsi- 
bility wiU rest on the minister of the 
Lord Jesus, And, O ! how great is this 
lerponsibility ! And who is sufficient 
fer these thibgsl 

13. ftfinistera of the gospel should 
•Qbmit to any self-denial in order that 



they maTdoffSbd*- Their Master did ; 
and Paul and the oCher apostles did. It 
is sufficient fbr the disciple that he be as 
the master; and the ministers of the 
goflpel should regard themselves as set 
apart to a work ^ self-denial, and called 
to a life of toil, like their Lord. Their 
rest is in heaven, not on the earth. 
Their days of leisure and repose are to 
be found in the skies when their work 
is done, and not in a world perishing in 
sin. 

13. The ministry is a glorious work, 
ver. 5. What higher honour is there 
on earth than to make known a Re- 
deemer 1 What pleasure more exquisite 
can there be than to speak of pardon to 
the guilty 1 What gpreater comfort than 
to go to the afflicted and bind up their 
hearts ; to pour the balm of peace into 
the wounded spirit, and to sustain and 
cheer the dying ] The ministry has its 
own consolations amidst all its trials; 
its own honour amidst the contempt and 
scorn with which it is oflen viewed by 
the world. 

14. The situation of man would have 
been dreadful and awful had it not been 
for the light which i» imparted by reve- 
lation, and by the Holy Spirit ver. 6. 
Man would have ever remained like the 
dark night before God said " let there 
be light ;'' and his condition would have 
been thick darkness, where not a ray of 
light would have beamed on his be- 
nighted way. Some idea of what this 
was, and would have continued to be, 
we have now in the heathen world, 
where thick darkness reigns over nations, 
though it has been somewhat broken in 
upon by the dim light which tradition 
has diffused there. 

15. God has power to impart light to 
the most dark and benighted mind. 
There is no one to whom Hb cannot 
reveal himself and make his truth 
known, ver. 6. With as much ease as 
he commanded light to shine out of 
darkness at first can he command the 
pure light of truth to shine on the minds 
of men ; and on minds most beclouded 
by sin he can cause the sun of 
righteousness to shine with healing io 
his beams. 
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16. We should implore the enlight- 
ening influence of the Spirit of truth, 
^er. 6. If God is the source of light, 
we should seek it St his hands. Nothing 
lo man is so valuable as the light of 
truth ; nothing of so much worth as the 
knowledge of the true God; and with 
the deepest solicitude, and the most 
lenrent prajer, should we seek the en- 
Kghtening influences of his Spirit, and 
the fcuidance of his grace. 

17. There is no true knowledge of 
.God except that which shines in the 
fiioe of Jesus Christ, ver. 6. He came 
to make known the true God. He is 
the exact image of God. He resembles 
him in all things. And he who does 
not love the character of Jesus Christ, 
therefore, does not love the character of 
God ; he who does not seek to he like 
Jesus Christ, does not desire to be like 
G\>d. He who does not bear the image 
of the Redeemer, does not bear the 
image of God. To be a moral man 
merely, therefore, is not to be like God. 
To be amiable, and honest, merely, is 
not to be like God. Jesus Christ, the 
image of God, was more than this. He 
was relie^iotts. He was holy. Ho was, 
as a man, a man of prayer, and filled 
with the love of God, and was always 
submissive to his holy wilL He sought 
his honour and glory ; and he made it 
the gri*at purpose of his life and death to 
make known his existence, perfections, 
and name. To imitate him in this is to 
have the knowledge of the glory of God ; 
and no man is like God who does not 
bear the image of the Redeemer. No 
man is like God, therefore, who is not a 
Christian. Of course, no man can be 
prepared for heaven who is not a friend 
mod follower of Jesus Christ 

18. Gttd designs to secure the pro- 
motinn of his own glory in the manner 
m which religion ia spread in the world. 
ywt, 7. For this purpose, and with this 
Tiaw, he did not commit it to angels, 
nor has he employed men of rank, or 
wealth, or profound scientific attain- 
ments to be the chief instruments in its 
propagation. He has committed it to 
mul, mortal men ; and ofien to men of 

Aaaibie nak. Mod evan humble aUain- 



mentv-except attainments in piety. In 
fitting them for their work his grace is 
manifest ; and in all the succeai which 
attends their labours it is apparent that 
it is by the mere grace and mercy of God 
that it ia done. 

19. We see what oar religion has 
cost ver. 6» 9. Its extension in the 
worid has been eveiywhere connected 
with suflerings, and toil, and tears. It 
began in the labours, sorrowa, sel^ 
denials, persecutions, and dying agonies 
of the Son of God ; and to introduet it 
to the world cost his life. It was spread 
by the toils, and sacrifices, and sofier* 
ings of the apostles. It was kept op by 
the dying groans of martyrs. It hai 
been preserved and extended on earth 
by the labours and prayers of the Re* 
formers, and amidst scenes of persecu- 
tion everywhere, and it is now extend- 
ing through the earth by the sacrifiees 
of those who are willing to leave countiy 
and home; to cross oceans and deserts; 
and to encounter the perils of barbaimu 
climes, that they may make it known 
to distant lands. If estimated by what 
it has coat, assuredly no religion, no 
blessing is so valuable as Christiani^. 
It is above all human valuation ; and it 
should be a matter of unfeigned thank- 
fulness to us that God has been pleased 
to raise up men who have been willing 
to suffer so modi that it might be per- 
petuated and extended on the earth; 
and we should be willing also to imitate 
their example, and denjr ourselves, that 
we may make its inestimable blessings 
known to those who are now destitute. 
To us, it is worth all it has cost — all the 
blood of apostles and marty ts ; to others, 
also, it would be worth all that it loould 
cost to send it to them. How can we bet- 
ter express our sense of its worth, and out 
gratitude to the dying Redeemer, and 
our veneration for the memory of f elA 
denying apostles and martyrs, than by 
endeavouring to diffuse the religion hi 
which they died oil over the world? • 

20. We have in this chapter an illus- 
tration of the sustaining power of reli- 
gion in trials, ver. S, 9. The friends 
of Christianity have been called to en 

\ dure even ioriBk^iuffiRiB^ Puiveiljr 
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want» tears, strides, imprisonmeiE^ts, and 
deaths have been their portion. They 
have suffered under every form of tor- 
tore whidi men could inflict on them. 
And yet the power of religion hasnever 
fioled them. It has been amply tried ; 
and has shown itself able to sustain 
tfiem always, and to enable them 
always to triumph. Though troubled, 
iStkey hare not been so close pressed that 
they had no room to turn ; though per- 
plexed, they have not been without 
some resource; though persecuted by 
men, they have not been forsaken by 
God ; though thrown down in the con- 
ffiet, yet they have recovered strength, 
and been prepared to renew the strife, 
and to engage in new contentions with 
tfie Ibes of God. Who can estimate die 
value of a religion like this 1 Who 
does not see that it is adapted to man in 
a state of trial, and that it furnishes him 
with just what he needs in this world ! 

31. Christianity will live. ver. 8, 9. 
Nothing can destroy it. All the power 
that could be brought to bear on it to 
blot it from the earth has been tried, and 
yet it survives. No new attempt to 
de^oy it can prevail; and it is now 
settled that this religion is to live to the 
end of time. It has cost much to obtain 
tfiis demonstration ; but it is worth all 
It has cost, and the sufferings of apostles 
and martyrs, therefore, have not been 
for naught. 

SS. Christians should be willing to 
endure any thing in order that they 
may become like Christ on earth, and 
be like him in heaven, ver. 10. It is 
worth all their efforts, and all their self- 
doiials. It is the grand object before 
us ; and we should deem no sufferings 
too sevoe, no self-denial or sacrifice too 
great, if we may become like him here 
below, and may live with him above, 
ver. 10, 11. 

23. In order to animate us in the 
work to which God has called us ; to 
encourage us in our trials; and to 
pnnnpt us to a faithful discharge of our 
duties, especially those who like Paul 
are called to preach the gospel, we 
rfumld have, like htm, the following 
navra and feeHaga — viewa and feelings 



adapted to sustain us in all omr tnal% 
and to uphold us in all the conflicts of 
life. (1.) A firm and unwaverinj; be* 
lief of the truth of the religion which we 
profess, and of the truth which we make 
known to others, ver. 12. No man can 
preach successfully, and no man can do 
much good, whose mind is vacillating 
and hesitating; who is filled with 
doubts, and who goes tisiidly to work, 
or who declares that of which he has no 
practical acquaintance, and no deep-felt 
conviction, and who knows not whereof 
he affirms. A man to do good must 
have a fidth which never wavers; a 
conviction of truth which is constant ; a 
belief settled like the everlasting hills, 
which nothing can shake or overturn. 
With such a conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, and of the great doctrines 
which it inculcates, he cannot but speak 
of it, and make known his convictions; 
He that believes that men Aas in fiict 
in danger of hell, will tell them of it; 
he that believes there is an awful bar 
of judgment, will tell them of it ; he that 
believes that the Son of God became in- 
carnate and died for moi, will tell them 
of it ; he that believes ^t there is a 
heaven, will invite them to it. And one 
reason why professing Christians are so 
reluctant to speak of these things, is, 
that they have no very settled and defi- 
nite conviction of their truUi, and no 
correct view of their relative importance. 
(2.) We should have a firm assurance 
that God has raised up the Lord Jesus, 
and that we also shall be raised firom 
the dead. ver. 14. The hope and ex- 
pectation of the resurrection of the diNid 
was one of the sustaining principles 
which upheld Paul in his labours, and 
to attain to this was one of the grand 
objects of his life. Acts xxiii. 6. Phil, 
iil 11. Under the influedce of this 
hope and expectation, he was willing to 
encounter any danger, and to endure 
any trial. The prospect of being raised 
up to eternal life and glory was all that 
was needful to make trials welcome, and 
to uphold him in the midst of privation 
and toils. And so we, if we are assured 
of this great truth, aW\ '^cXcnrcos^ Vra&L 
also) and shaii \)e ib\e lo «n^^ixA '"* 
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ftooamd penecutians. They will soon 
be ended, and the eternal glory in the 
morning of the resurrection shall be 
more than a compensation for all that 
we shall endure in this life. (3.) We 
should have a sincere desire to promote 
the glory of God, and to bring as many 
•8 possible to join in his praise, and to 
oelebrate his saving mercy, ver. 15. It 
was this which sustained and animated 
Paul ; and a man who has this as the 
leading object of his life, and his great 
purpose and aim, will be willing to 
endure much trial, to suffer much per- 
■ecution, and to encounter many dan- 
gers. No object is so noble as that of 
endeavouring to promote the divine 
glory ; and he who is influenced by that 
will care little how many sufferings he 
is called to endure in this life. 

24. Christians should have such a 
belief of the truth of their religion as to 
be willing to speak of it at all times, and 
in all places, ver. 13. If we have such 
a beli^ wc shall be willing to speak of 
it We cannot help it We shall so see 
its value, and so love it, and our hearts 
will be so full of it, and we shall see so 
much the danger of our fellow-men, that 
we shall be instinctively prompted to go 
to them and warn them of their danger, 
and tell them of the glories of the Re- 
deemer. 

25. Christians may expect to be sup- 
ported and comforted in the trials and 
toils of life. ver. 16. The ** outward 
man" will indeed perish and decay. 
The body will become feeble, weary, 
jaded, decayed, decrepit It will be 
nlled with pain« and will languish un- 
der disease, and will endure the mortal 
agony, and will be corrupted in the 
tomb. But the <* inward man" will be 
renewed. The faith will be invigorated, 
the hope become stronger, the intellect 
brighter, the heart better, the whole 
■oul be more like God. While the 
body, therefore, the less important part, 
decays and dies, the immortal part shall 
live and ripen for glory. Of what con- 
■equence is it, therefore, how soon or 
how much the body decays ; or when, 
»nd where, and how it dies. Let the 
immortidjmt he preserved, let that live, ^ 



and all is well. And while this is done, 
we should not, we shall not ** faint" 
We shall be sustained ; and shall find 
the consolations of religion to be fitted 
to all our wants, and adapted to all the ' 
necessities of our condition as weak, and 
frail, and dying creatures. 

26. We learn from this chapter how 
to bear affliction in a proper manner, 
ver. 17, 18. It is by looking at eternity 
and comparing our trials with the eter- 
nal weight of glory that awaits us. In 
themselves afflictions often seem heavy 
and long. Human nature is often ready 
to sink under them. The powers of the 
body &il, and the mortal frame is crush- 
ed. The day seems long while we 
suffer ; and the night seems often to 
be almost endless. Deiit xzyiii. 67. 
But compared with eternity how short 
are all these trials ! Compared with the 
weight of glory which awaits the be- 
liever, what a trifle are the severest 
sufferings of this life. Soon the ran* 
somed spirit will be released, and will 
be admitted to the full fruition of the 
joys of the world above. In that world 
all these sorrows will seem like tlie 
sufferings of childhood, that we have 
now almost forgotten, and that now 
seem to us like trifles. 

27. We should not look to the things 
which are seen as our portion, ver. 17, 
18. They are light in their character, 
and are soon to &de away. Our great 
interests are beyond the grave. There 
all is weighty, and momentous, and 
eternal. Whatever great interests we 
have are there. Eternity is stamped 
upon all the joys and all the sorrows 
which are beyond this life. Here all is 
temporary, changing, decaying, dying. 
There all is fixed, settled, unchanging, 
immortal. It becomes us then as ra- 
tional creatures to look to that world, 
to act with reference to it, to feel and 
act as if we felt that all our interests 
were there. Were this life all, every 
thing in relation to us would be trifling. 
But when we remember that there is an 
eternity ; that we are near it ; and that 
our conduct here is to determine our 
character and destiny there, life becomes 
invested with infinite importance. Who 
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CHAPTER V. 
"POB we know, that if our 
"^ earthly house of this taber- 

ctn esdmaie llie magnitude of the in- 
leresto at stakel Who can aj^predate 
aright the importance of every st^ we 
take, and every plan we form 1 

28. All here below is temporary, de- 
caying, dying, ver. 17, 18. Afflictions 
are temporary. They are but for a mo- 
ment, and will soon be passed away. 
Our sorrows here will soon be ended. 
The last sigh on earth will soon be 
heaved; the last tear will have fallen 
on the dieek; the last pain will have 
shot across the seat of life ! The last 
pang of parting with a beloved friend 
will soon have been endured ; and the 
last step which we are to take in " the 
valley of the shadow of death," will 
soon have been trod. And in like man- 
ner we shall soon have tasted the last 
cup of earthly joy. All our comforts 
here below will soon pass from us. 
Our friends will die. Our sources of 
happiness will be dried up. Our health 
wiH^l, and darimess will come over 
our eyes, and we shall go down to the 
d«id. All our property must be left, 
and all our honours be parted with 
forever. In a little time — O, how brief! 
we shall have gone from all these, and 
shall be engaged in the deep and awful 
solemnities of the unchanging world. 
How vain and foolish, therefore, the 
attachment to earthly objects! How 
important to secure an interest in that 
future inheritance which shall never 
fide away ! 

29. Let it not be inferred, however, 
that aU affliction shall be light, and for 
a moment, or that all earthly trial shall 
of course work out a fiir more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory. There 
are sorrows beyond the grave compared 
with which the most heavy and most 
protracted woes this side the tomb, are 
"light," and are "but for a moment." 
And there are sorrows in this life, deep 
and prolonged afliictions — which by no 
means tend to prepare the soul for the 
*'Ui more exceeding and eternal weight 



nacle * were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, an house ^ ndt 

a Job 4. 19. S Pe. 1. 13, 14. » 1 Pe. 1. 4. 

of glory." Such are those afflictions 
where there is no submission to the will 
of Grod ; where there is murmuring, re- 
pining, impatience^ and mcreased re- 
bellion ; where there is no looking to 
God for comfort, and no contemplation 
of eternal glory. Such are those afflic- 
tions where men look to philosophy, or 
to earthly friends to comfort them ; or 
where they plunge deeper into the busi- 
ness, the gayety, or the vices of the 
world, to drown their sorrows and to 
obliterate the sense of their calamities. 
This is " the sorrow of the world which 
worketh death." 2 Cor. viL 10. In 
afflictions, therefore, it should be to us a 
matter of deep and anxious solicitude 
to know whether we have the right 
feelings, and whether we are seeking 
the right sources of consolation. And 
in such seasons it shall be the subject 
of our deep and earnest prayer to God 
that our trials may, by his grace, be 
made to work out for us ** a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory." 
All are afflicted ; all suffer in various 
ways ; and all may find 'these trials ter- 
minate in eternal blessedness beyond 
the grave. 

CHAPTER V. 
This chapter is closely connected 
with the former, and indeed has been 
improperly separated from it, as is mani- 
fest from the word "For" (ya{) with 
which it commences. It contains a 
further statement of reasons for what 
had been said in the previous chapter. 
The main subject there was the xiiris- 
TRT ; the honesty and fidelity with 
which Paul and his fellow-labourers 
toiled (ver, 1 — 3) ; the trials and dan- 
gers which they encountered in the 
work of the ministry (ver. 7 — 12) ; and 
the consolations and supports which 
they had in its various trials, ver. 13 — 18. 
This chapter contains a continuation of 
the same subject, and a further staten 
ment of the motives which promi^ted 
them to their wot\u ^ti^ Q& ^^ va^i^ss^ 
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vlttch vpheld them in the midaoas do- 
flH to whidi Ifaej were cdled. It k a 
ffoSk of ezqukile beantice of 
and of langnage, and as wefl 
a dapted to gire eonsolation and aapport 
to all ChriatianB now as it b to mini*> 
ten; and the senliinenta are as well 
a dapted to snslain tbe hnmblesl betierer 
hi hia trials as Ifaej were to sustain the 
ytiee tbemseHes. Tlie fisllowing are 
the points of eonsolation and support, 
ead reaaoos for dieir seal and selPlaiial, 
ti which the apostle refien. 

1. They had the aa u uied prospec t of 
IIm les uiieui on, and of eternal fife, 
^cr. 1^-4. The hodj might deci^, 
and be worn out; it might cig^ and 
groan, hot they had a better home, a 
mansion of etenial rest in the hearens. 
It was their earnest desire to reach 
heairen ; though not such a desire as 
to make diem miwiinng to endure the 
toils and trials which CSod should ap- 
point to them here below, but still an 
earnest, anxious wish to reach safely 
their eternal home in the aides. In the 
prospect of their heavenly home, and 
tiieb eternal rest, they were ¥rilling to 
endure all the tiiais which were ap- 
pointed to theni. 

2. God had appointed them to this ; 
he had fitted ibem for these trials ; he 
had endowed them with the graces of 
his Spirit; and they were, therefore, 
willing to be absent from the body, and 
to be present with the Lord. ver. 5 — 8. 
They had such a view of heaven as 
ttteir home that they were willing at 
any time to depart and enter the world 
of rest, and they did not, therefore, 
shrink fix>m the tnals and clangers which 
would be likely soon to bring them 
there. 

8. They had a deep and constant 
eonviction that they must soon appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ ver. 
9 — 1 1. They laboured that they might 
be accepted by him (ver. 9); they 
knew that they must give a solemn 
•coount to him (ver. 10) ; they had a 



2 For in this we groan,' 
• So. am. 



dear view, and a deep impresaon of 
the awfo] teiToiB of that day, and BMy 
l a b u m ed, therefore, to sare as many m 
posaUe from the eondemnatkm of the 
great Judge of all, and endeaTOured to 
*■ persuaded them to be p repa red for that 
aoene. ver. 11. 

4. Though to aorae tiiej might sp- 
pear to be under iSbe influenoe of im- 
proper excitement, and even to be de- 
ranged (ver. 14), yet thqr were acting 
only under the proper influenoe of the 
love of Christ ver. 14, 15. They were 
constrained and urged on by his love; 
tfwy knew tfiat he had died for all, and 
that an men were dead in sin; and 
ihey felt tfiemsdves the constraining 
influence of that love prompting them 
to deny themselves,' and to demote Hnaat 
an to his service and cause. 

5. Their views of aU things had been 
dianged. ver. 16, 17. They had 
ceased to act under the influences whidi 
govern other men ; but their own hearti 
had been changed, and they had become 
new creatures in Christ, and in their 
lives they evinced the spirit which 
should govern those who were thus re- 
newed. 

6. They had been solemnly commis- 
sioned by God as his ambassad(»B in 
this cause. They had been sent to 
make knovm the terms and the way of 
reconciliatioD, and they felt it to be their 
doty to proclaim those terms on as wide 
a scale as possible, and vrith the utmost 
zeal and self-deniaL It was Crod's glo- 
rious plan of reconciliation ; and on the 
ground of tiie atonement made by the 
Redeemer, they could now ofier salva- 
tion to all mankind, and as aU might he 
saved, they felt themselves bound to 
ofler the terms of salvation to as many 
as possible, ver. 18 — ^21. The grand 
argument for urging sinners to be r^ 
conciled to God, is tbe feet that Christ 
has died for their sins, and, therefore, the 
apostles apprized of this foct, sought to 
urge as many as possible to become his 
friends, ver. 21. 
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1. Far vat know. We who are en- 
gaged in the work of the gospel minis- 
Uy. Paul is giving a reason why he 
and his fellow-tabourers did not become 
weary and faint in their work. The 
reason was, that they knew that even if 
their body should die, they had an in- 
heritance reserved for them in heaven. 
The expression ''we know" is the lan- 
guage of strong and unwavering assur- 
ance. They had no doubt on the sub- 
ject And it proves that there may be 
the aasuranoe of eternal life ; or such 
evidence of acceptance vrith God as to 
leav« no doubt of a final admission into 
heaven. This language was often used 
by the Saviour in refermce to the truths 
which he taught (John iiL 11 ; iv. 22) ; 
and it is used by the sacred writers in 
regard to the truths which they record- 
ed, and in regard to their own personal 
piety. John xxL 24 ; 1 John ii. 3. 5. 
18; iiL 3. 14. 19. 24; iv. 6. 13; y. 2. 
16. 19, 20. 1 7%a* if our earthly 
house. The word "earthly*' here 
(vrfymf) stands opposed to " heavenly," 
or to tlie " house eternal (w talt ou^tt- 
7>it) in the heavens.'* The word pro- 
perly means ' upon earth, terrestrial, be- 
longing to the earth, or on the earth/ 
■nd is applied to bodies (1 Cor. xv. 40^ ; 
to earthly things (John iiL 12) ; to earth- 
ly, or worldly wisdom, James iii. 16. 
The word house here refers doubtless to 
the body, as the habitation, or the dwell- 
ing^plaoe of the mind or soul. The 
soul dwells in it as we dwell in a house, 
or tent Y Of this tabemaele. This 
word means a booth, or tent-— a mov- 
able dwelling. The use of the word 
here is not a mere redundancy, but the 
idea which Paul designs to convey is, 
doubtless, that the body — the house of 
the soul — ^was not a permanent dwell- 
ing-plaoe, but was of the same nature 
as a booth or tent, that was set up for a 
temporary purpose, or that was eaaly 
taken down in mig^rating from one place 
to another. It refers here to the body 
as the frail and temporary abode of the 
sonL It is not a permanent dwelling; 
a fixed habitation, but is liable to be 
taken down at any moment, and was 
fitted up with that view. Tindal ren- 



ders it, ' if our earthly mansion wheren 
we now dwell." 'i'he Syriac renders 
it, ** for we know that if our house on 
earth,which is our body, were dissolved." 
The idea is a beautiful one, that the 
body is a mere unfixed, movable dwell- 
ingi-plaoe; liable to be taken down at 
any moment, and not designed, any 
more than a tent is, to be a permanent 
habitation. ^ Were cUttolved (»«/ra- 
MA^$). This word means property to 
disunite the parts of any thing; and is 
applied to the act of throwing down, or 
destroying a building. It is applied here 
to the body, regarded as a temporary 
dwelling that might be taken down, and 
it refers, doubtless, to the dissolution ot 
the body in the grave. The idea is, 
that if this body should moulder back to 
dust, and be resolved into its original 
elements ; or if by great zeal and labour 
it should be exhausted and worn out 
Language like this is used by Eliphaz, 
the Temaniie, in describing the body of 
man. ** How much less in those that 
dwell in houses of clay,** dec. Job iv. 19. 
Comp. 2 Pet i. 13, 14. Y We have a 
building of God, Robinson (Lexicon) 
supposes that it refers to ** the future 
spiritual body as the abode of the souL** 
Some have supposed that it refers to 
some "celestial vehicle** with which 
Ood invests the soul during the inter- 
mediate state. But the Scripture is si- 
lent about any such celestial vehide. 
It is not easy to tell what was the pre- 
cise idea which Paul here designed to 
convey. Perhaps a few remarks may 
enable us to arrive at the meaning. 
( i.) It was not to be temporary ; not a 
tent or tabemaele that could be taken 
down. (2.) It was to. be eternal in the 
heavens. (3.) It was to be such as to 
constitute a dwelling; a clothings or 
such a protection as should keep the 
soul from being " naked.** (4.) It was 
to be such as should constitute " life** 
in contradistinction from "mortality.** 
These things will better agree with the 
supposition of its referring to the future 
body of the saints than any thing else ; 
and probably the idea of Paul is, that 
the body there will be incorruptible and 
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to be clothed \ upon with our house which is 

from heaven: 



Ing of God'* (ut €>ty.\ he eridently 
memns that it b made b^ God ; that he 
is the architect of that future and eternal 
dwelling. Macknight and some oCfaerv, 
however, understood this of the man- 
■ons which God has fitted up for his 
people in heaven, and which the Lord 
Jesus has gone to prepare for theoL 
Comp. John xiv. 2. But see Note on 
ver. 3. ^ An houte, A dwelling ; an 
■bode; that is, according to the inter- 
pretation above, a celestial, pure, im- 
mortal body; a body that shall have 
God for its immediate author, and that 
■hall be fitted to dwell in heaven forever. 
^ Not made with hands. Not con- 
structed by man ; a habitation not like 
those which are made by human skill, 
and which are therefore easily token 
down or removed, but one that Lb made 
by God himseUl This does not imply 
that the " earthly house" which is to be 
superseded by Uiat in heaven is made 
with hands, but the idea is, that the 
earthly dwelling has things about it 
which resemble that which is made by 
man, or as if it were made with hands ; 
i,e. it is temporary, frail, easily taken 
down or removed. But that which is 
in heaven is permanent, fixed, eternal, 
as t/made by God. ^ Eternal in the 
heavens. Immortal; to live forever. 
The future body shall never be taken 
down or dissolved by death. It is 
eternal, of course, only in respect to the 
future, and not in respect to the past 
And it is not only eternal, but it b to 
abide forever in the heavens — ^in the 
world of glory. It is never to be sub- 
jected to a dwelling on the earth ; never to 
be in a world of sin, suffering, and death. 
2. For in this. In this tent, taber- 
nacle, or dwelling. In our body here. 
1 We groan. Comp. Note Rom. viii. 
22. 'Hie sense is, that we are subject- 
ed to so many trials and afilictions in 
the present body ; that the body is sub- 
jected to so many pains and to so much 
suffering, as to maRe us earnestly desire 
to be invested with that body which 
iiiall b9 firee firom all sosceptibUity to 



su&ring. ^ Eamestlu desiring to he 
clothed upon with ourhoiue, &c. There 
is evidently here a change of the meta- 
phor which gives an apparent harduiess 
to the construction. One idea of the 
apostle is, that the body here, and the 
spiritual body hereafter, is a house or a 
dwelling. Here he speaks of it as a 
garifien/ which may be put <m or laid 6S\ 
and of himself as earnestly desiring to 
put on the inunortal clothing or vestment 
which was in heaven. Both these figorea 
are common in ancient writings, and a 
change in tfus manner in the popular style 
Lb not unusuaL The Pythagoreans com- 
pared the body to a tent, or hut for the 
soul ; the PlatonisU liken it to a vert- 
ment. — Bloomjield. The Jews speak 
of a vestment to the soul in this world 
and the next They affirm that the 
soul had a covering when it was under 
the throne of God, and before it was 
clothed with the body. This vestment 
they say was " the image of God" which 
was lost by Adam. After the fiill, they 
say, Adam and all his posterity were 
regarded as naked. In the future world 
they say the good will be clothed with a 
vestment for the soul which they speak 
of as lucid and radiant, and such as no 
one on earth can attain^ — Sehoettgen. 
But there is no reason to think that 
Paul referred to any such trifles as the 
Jews have believed on this subject He 
evidently regarded man as composed of 
body and souL The soul was the more 
important part, and the body constituted 
its mere habitation or dwelling. Tet a 
body was essential to the idea of the 
complete man ; and since this was frail 
and dying, he looked forward to a union 
with the body that should be eternal in 
the heavens, as a more desirable and 
perfect habitation of the souL Mr 
Locke has given an interpretation of 
this in which he is probably alone, but 
which has so much appearance of 
plausibility that it is not improper to re- 
fer to it He supposes that this whole 
passage has reference to the fact that at 
the coming oi the Redsomer the body 
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3 If so be that being clothed 
we sball not be found naked. "^ 

a Re. 3. 18; 16. 15. 

will be changed withoat experiencing 
death (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52) ; that 
Paol expected that this might soon 
occur; and that he earnestly desired to 
undergo this transformation without ex- 
pffliencing the pains of dying. He 
therefore paraphrases it, ** For in this 
tabernacle I groan, earnestly desiring, 
without putting off this mortal, earthly 
body by death, to have that celestial 
body superinduced, if so be the coming 
of Christ shall overtake me in this life, 
before I put off this body.^ 1 With our 
kotue. The phrase * to be clothed upon 
with our house' seems to be harsh and 
miusuaU The sense is plain, however, 
that Paul desired to be invested with 
that pure, spiritual, and undecaying 
body which was to be the eternal abode 
of his soul in heaven. That he speaks 
of aa a house (oiwfTiigicir), a more perma- 
nent and substantial dwelling than a 
tent, or tabernacle. 

3. If 80 be that being clothed. This 
passage has been interpreted in a great 
many different ways. The view of 
Locke is given above. Rosenmuller ren- 
ders it, '* For in the other life we shall 
not be wholly destitute of a body, but 
we shall have a body.'' Tindal renders 
it, " If it happen that we be found clothed, 
and not naked." Doddridge supposes 
it to mean, ** since being so clothed 
Qpon, we shall not be found naked, 
and exposed to any evil and inconve- 
nience, how entirely soever we may be 
stripped of every thing we can call our 
own here below." Hammond explains 
it to mean, *' If, indeed, we shall, happily, 
be among the number of those faithful 
Christians, who will be found clothed 
upon, not naked." Various other ex- 
positions may be seen in the larger com- 
mentaries. The meaning is probably 
this: (1.) The word << clothed" refers 
to the future spiritiwl body of believers ; 
the eternal habitation in which they 
shall reside. (2.^ The expression im- 
plies an wnotsst ksirs of Pau) tobe thus 



4 For we that are in this ta- 
bernacle do groan* being burden- 
ed: not for that we would be 

invested with that body. (3.) It is the 
language of humility and of deep solici- 
tude, as if it were possible that they 
might fail, and as if it demanded their 
utmost care and anxiety that they might 
thus be clothed with Uie spiritual body 
in heaven. (4.) It means that in that 
future state, die soul will not be naked; 
i. e, destitute of any body, or covering. 
The present body will be laid aside. It 
will return to corruption, and the dis- 
embodied Spirit will ascend to God and 
to heaven. It will be disencumbered 
of the body with which it has been so 
long clothed. But we are not thence 
to infer that it will be destitute of a 
body ; that it will remain a naked soul. 
It will be clothed there in its appropri- 
ate glorified body ; and will have an 
appropriate habitation there. This does 
not imply, as Bloomfield supposes, that 
the bodies of the wicked will be desti- 
tute of any such habitation as the glo- 
rified body of the saints ; which may be 
true — but it means simply that the soul 
shall not be destitute of an appropriate 
body in heaven, but that the union of 
body and soul there shall be known as 
well as on earth. 

4. For we. We who are Christians. 
All Christians. 1 That are in this tth 
bernade. This frail and dying body. 
Note, ver. 1. 1 Do groan. See ver. 3. 
This is a further explanation of what is 
said in ver. 2. It implies an ardent and 
earnest desire to leave a world of toil 
and pain, and to enter into a world of 
rest and glory. Y Being burdened. 
Being borne down by the toils, and 
triaLs, and calamities of this life. See 
Note, ch. iiL 7—10. 1 Not for that we 
would be unclothed. Not that we are 
impatient, and unwilling to bear these 
burdens as long as Gpd shall appoint 
Not that we merely wish to lay aside 
this mortal body. We dq nqt desire to 
die and depart merely because we suffer 
much, and because the body here is 
subjected to gnat tna\s^ '^^ka \&tisX 
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nncIoUiedt but dothed upon, that 
mortality * might be swallowed 
up of life. 

6 Now he that hath wrought * 

• 1 Cb 19. 5S. » It. 99. SS. Ep. S. 10. 

the groond of our wish to depart We 
sre willing to bear triab. We are not 
im|iatiait under afflictions — ^The senti- 
ment here it, that the mere htt that we 
my be afflicted much and kmg, should 
not be the principal reason why we 
should desire to depart We should be 
willing to bear all this as long as God 
shall choose to appoint The anxiety 
of Pftol to enter Uie eternal world was 
from a higher motiTe than a mere desire 
to get away from trouble. ^ But 
doihed upon. To be invested with our 
q>iritual body. We desire to be clothed 
wi^ that body. We desire to be in 
heaven, and to be clothed with immor- 
tality. We wish to have a body that 
ahall be pure, undecaying, ever glorious. 
It was not, therefore, a mere desire to 
be released from sufferings ; it was an 
earnest wish to be admitted to the glories 
of the future world, and partake of the 
bapjMness which he would enjoy there. 
Thn is one of the reasons why Paul 
wished to be in heaven. Other reasons 
he has stated elsewhere. Thus in Phil. 
L 23 he says he had **a, desire to 
depart and to be unth Christ** So in 
ver. 8 of this chapter, he says he was 
" willing rather to be absent from the 
body and to be present with the Lord.'' 
In 2 Tim. iv. 6 — 8, he speaks of the 
''crown of righteousness*' laid up for 
him as a reatson why he was willing to 
die. ^ TTuxt mortality might be swal- 
lowed up of life. On the meaning of 
the word rendered <* swallowed up" 
(jutrenrodf ) see Note on 1 Cor. xv. &4. 
The meaning here is, that it might be 
completely absorbed ; that it might cease 
to be; that there might be no more mor- 
tality, but that he might pass to the 
immortal state— to the condition of eter- 
nal life in the heavens. The body here 
if mortal; the body there will be im- 
mortal; and Paul desired to pass away 
tPOBi tbi mortal stftto to one that shall 



U8 for the aelffiuna thing, is 
God, who also hath given unto 
us the earnest * of the Spirit. 
6 Therefore we are always 

c Ep. 1. 14. 

be immortal, a woiid where there AtSi 
be no more death. Oomp. i Cor. xv. 59L 

5. Now he that hath wrought us for 
the self-same thing. The phrase ** self- 
same thing" here means Ms very thing, 
t. e. the thing to which he had relSarred 
— the pneparation for heaven, or the hea- 
venly dwelling. The word ''wrought^ 
here {jtttnMoxifimoi) means that God 
hadformeOf or made them for this ; that 
is, he had by the influences of the S^rit, 
and by his agency on the heart, created 
them, as it were, for this, and adapted 
them to it God has destined us to this 
change from corruption to incorrnpti<Hi; 
he has adapted us to it ; he has formed 
us for it It does not refer to the origi- 
nal creation of the body and the soul 
for this end, but it means that God, by 
his own renewing, and sanctifying, and 
sustaining agency, had formed them for 
this, and adapted them to it The t^feet 
of Paul in stating that it was done by 
God, is to keep this truth prominent^ 
before the mind. It was not by any 
native inclination, or strength, or power 
which they had, but it was all to be 
traced to God. Comp. £ph. ii 10. 
^ WTto also hath given. In addition to 
the fitting for eternal glory he has given 
us the earnest of the Spirit to sustain 
us here. We are not only prepared to 
enter into heaven, but we have hers 
also the support produced by the earnest 
of the Spirit t ^^ earnest of the 
Spirit. On the meaning of this, see 

> Note on ch. L 22. He has given to as 
the Holy Spirit as the pledge or assm^ 
ance of the eternal inheritance. 

6. Thereforeuje are always eonJidenL 
The word here used (BdtMwrm) means 
to be of good cheer. To have good 
courage, to be full of hope. The idea 
is, that Paul was not dejected, cast down, 
disheartened, discouraged. He was 
cheerful and happy. He was patient in 
his trials, and diiigoit in his caUmf 
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eonfident, knowing that, whilst 
we are at home in tVie body, we 
are absent from the Lord ; 



He was full of hope, acd of the confi- 
dent expectation of heaven; and this 
filled him with cheerfulness and with 
joy. Tindal renders it, *<we are 
always of geud cheere." And this was 
Bot occasional and tranntory, it was 
constant, it was uniform, it always 
(trnrort) existed. — ^This is an instance 
of the uniform c&eer/uMes9 which will 
be pioduced by the assured prospect of 
heaTen. It is an instance too when the 
hope of heaven will enable a man to 
6ce danger with courage ; to endure toil 
with patience; and to submit to trials 
in any fisnn with cheerfulness, t KnoW' 
ing. See ver. 1. This is another in- 
stance in. which the apostle expresses 
undoubted assurance. ^ Whilst we 
art at home in the body. The word 
here used (ah/uowrts) means literally to 
be among one's own people, to be at 
home; to be present in any place. It is 
here equiTalent to saying, * while we 
dwell in the body.' See ver. 1. Dod- 
dridge renders it, ** sojourning in the 
body •" vad remarks that it is improper 
to render it * at home in the body,' since 
it is the apostle's design to intimate that 
this is not our home. But Bloomfield 
says that the word is never used in the 
sense of mfottrrUng. The idea is not 
that of being ** at home" — ^for this is an 
idea which is the Teiy opposite of that 
whidi the apostle wishes to convey. 
His purpose is not at all to represent 
the body here as our home, and the 
original word does not imply that It 
means here simply to be tn the body ; 
to be present in the body ; that is, while 
we are in the body. ^ We are abtent 
from the Lord. The Lord Jesus. See 
"Notes, Acts L 24. Comp. Phil. I 23. 
Here he was in a strange world, and 
among strangers. His great desire and 
purpose was to be tjoith the Lord ; and 
hence he cared little how soon the frail 
tabernacle of the body was taken down, 
mod was cheerful amidst all the labours 
and iuflbringa that tended to bring it to 

10 



7 (For • we walk by faith, not 

by sight :) 

a Ro. 8. 34, 35. 

the grave, and to release him to go tp 
his eternal home where he would be 
present forever with the Lord. 

7. For we walk. To walk, in the 
Scriptures often denotes to live, to act, 
to conduct in a certain way. See Notes 
on Rom. iv. 12 ; vL 4. It has refesence 
to the fact that life is a journey, or a 
pilgrimage, and that the Christian is 
travelhng to another country. The 
sense here is, that we conduct ourselves 
in our course of life with reference to 
the things which are unseen, and not 
with reference to the things which are 
seen, t By faith. In the belief of 
those things which we do not see. We 
believe in the existence of objects, which 
are invisible, and we are influenced by 
them. To walk by faith, is to live in 
the confident expectation of things that 
are to come ; in the belief of the exist- 
ence of unseen realities ; and suffering 
them to influence us aa if they were 
seen. The people of this world are 
influenced by the things that are seen. 
They live for wealth, honour, splendour, 
praise, for the objects which this world 
can furnish, and as if there were no- 
thing which is unseen, or as if they 
ought not to be influenced by the things 
which are unseen. The Christian, on 
the contrary, has a firm conviction of 
the reality of the glories of heaven ; of 
the fact that the Redeemer is there ; of 
the fact that there is a crown of glory ; 
and he lives, and acts as t/that were all 
real, and as if he saw it all. The 
simple account of faith, and of living by 
faith is, that we live and act as iflieae 
things were true, and uaSei them to 
make an impression on our mind ac- 
cording to their real nature. See Note 
on Mark xvL 16. It is contradistin- 
guished from living simply under tie 
influence of things that are seen. Grod 
is unseen — but ^e Christian lives, and 
thinks, and acts as tf there were a God, 
and asifh» saw him. Christ is un- 
seen now by thift \»^^ ers%\\»^^Cu^ 
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8 We aie confident, / say. 



ChnBtian lives and acts as if he were 
seen, t e, as if his eye were known to 
be upon us, and as if he was now ex- 
alted to heaven and was the only 
Saviour. The Holy Spirit is unseen ; 
but he lives, and acts as if there were 
■och a Spirit, and as if Ms influences 
were needful to renew, and purify the 
soul. Heaven is unseen ; but the Chris- 
tian lives, and thmks, and acts aa if 
there were a heaven, and as if he now 
saw its glories. He has confidence in 
these, and in kindred truths, and he acts 
•8 if th^ were real. — Could man see all 
these ; were they visible to the naked 
eye as they are to the eye of fiiith, no 
one would doubt the propriety of living 
and acting with reference to them. But 
if they exist, there is no more impro- 
priety in acting with reference to them 
than if they were seen. Our seeing or 
not seeing them does not alter their 
nature or importance, and the fact that 
they are not seen does not make it 
improper to act with reference to them. 
—There are many ways of being con- 
vinced of the existence and reality of 
objects besides seeing them ; and it may 
be as rational to be influenced by the 
reason, the judgment, or by strong con- 
fidence, as it is to be influenced by sight 
Besides, all men are influenced by 
things which they have not seen. They 
hope for objects that are fiiture. They 
aspire to happiness which they have not 
yet beheld. They strive for honour and 
wealth which are unseen, and which is 
in the distant future. They live, and 
act — ^influenced by strong faith and 
hope-^a» if these things were attainable ; 
and they deny themselves, and labour, 
and cross oceans and deserts, and 
breathe in pestilential air to obtain those 
tilings which they have not seen, and 
which to them are in the distant future. 
And why should not the Christian en- 
dure iike labour, and be willing to suf- 
fer in like manner, to gain the unseen 
crown which is incorruptible, and to 
•eqoire the unseen wealth which the 
aoih do«i not corrupt 1 — ^And further 



and * willing rather to be absent 



a Pb. 1. 33. 



still, the men of this world strive for 
those objects which they have not beheld, 
without any promise or any assurance 
that they shall obtain them. No being 
able to g^rant them has promised them; 
no one has assured them that ^eir lives 
shall be lengthened out to obtilin them. 
In a moment they may be cut off 
and all their plans frustrated ; or they 
may be utterly disappointed and all their 
plans fiul ; or if they gain the object, it 
may be unsatisfiictory, and may furnish 
no pleasure such as they had antici- 
pated. But not so the Christian. He 
has, (I.) The promise of life. (2.) He 
has the assurance that sudden death 
cannot deprive him of it It at once 
removes him to the object of pursuit, 
not from it (3.) He has the assurance 
that when obtained, it siiall not di^;uat, 
or satiate, or decay, but that it shall 
meet all the expectations of the soul, 
and shall be eternal. ^ Nat by sight. 
This may mean ^ther that we are not 
influenced by a sight of these future 
glories, or that we are not influenced by 
the things which we see. The main 
idea is, that we are not influenced and 
governed by the nght We are not 
governed and controlled by the things 
which we see, and we do not see those 
things which actually influence and 
control us. In both it is faith that con- 
trols us, and not sight 

8. We are confident, ver. 6. We 
are cheerful, and courageous, and ready 
to bear our trial. Tindal renders it, 
« we are of good comfort'' ^ And toU- 
Kng rather to be absent from the body. 
We would prefer to die. The same 
idea occurs in Phil. i. 23. ** Having a 
desire to depart and to be with Christ ; 
which is far b#ter.'' The sense is, that 
Paul would have preferred to die, and 
to go to heaven, rather than to remain 
in a world of sin and trial. ^ To be 
present with the Lord, The Lord Jesus. 
See Note on Acts i. 24. Comp. Phil, 
i. 23. The idea of Paul is, that the 
Lord Jesus would constitute the main 
gloiy of heaven, and that to ba ^ritli 
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from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord. 

9 Wherefore we * labour, that, 

* •ndeavotir, 

aim was equivalent to being in a place 
of perfect blin. He had no idea of any 
heaven where the Lord Jesus was not ; 
and to be with him was to be in heaven. 
That world where the Redeemer is, is 
heaven. This also proves that the spirits 
of the saints, when they depart, are with 
the Redeemer ; t. «. are at onoe taken 
to heaven. It demonstrates, (1.) That 
they are not annihilated. (2.) That 
tiiey do not t/!eep, and remain in an un- 
ecmscious state, as Dr. Priestley supposes. 
(3.) That they are not in some inter- 
mediate state, either in a state of purga- 
tory, as the Papists suppose, or a state 
where all the souls of the just and the 
unjust are assembled in a common abode, 
as many Protestants have supposed ; but, 
(4.) That they dweU with Christ; 
they are with the Lord (^oc rev Kuigisy). 
They abide in his presence ; they par- 
take of his joy and his glory ; they are 
permitted to sit with him in his throne. 
Rev. ill. 21. The same idea the Saviour 
expressed 4o the dying thief, when he 
said, ** to-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise." Luke zxiii. 43. 

9. Wherefore (^). I9 view of the 
fi^ts stated above. Since we have Uie 
prospect of a resurrection and of future 
glory ; since we have the assurance that 
there is a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens ; and since God 
has given to us this hope, and has 
granted to us the earnest of the Spirit, 
we make it our great object so to live as 
to be accepted by him. ^ We labour. 
The word here used (ptKortfAoufju^et, from 
#/\oc and r/yuM, loving honour) means 
prc^riy to love honour; to be ambitious. 
This is its usual classical signification. 
In the New Testament, it means to be 
ambitious to do any thing ; to exert one's 
•elf; to strive, as if from a love or sense 
of honour. As in English, to make it 
u point nf honour to do so and so. — 
RMtuon (Lex.). See Rom. xv. 20. 
1 TheML Iv. 1 1. It means bars, that 



whether present or absent, we 
may be accepted of him. 

10 For • we must all appear be- 

a Ro. 14. 10. 



Paul made it a point of constant efibrt ; 
it was his leading and~constant aim to 
live so as to be acceptable to Grod, and 
to meet his approbation wherever he 
was. t Wiether present or abtent 
Whether present with the Lord (ver. 8), 
or absent from him (ver. 6) ; that is, 
whether in this world or the next; 
whether we are here, or removed to 
heaven. Wherever we are, er may be, 
it is, and will be our main purpose and 
object so to live as to secure his favour. 
Paul did not wish to live on earth re- 
gardless of his favour or without evi- 
dence that he would be accepted by him. 
He did not make the fact that he was 
absent from him, and that he did not 
see him with the bodily eye, an excuse 
for walking in the ways of ambition, or 
seeking his own purposes and ends. The 
idea is, that so far as this point was 
concerned, it made no difference with 
him whether he lived or died ; whether 
he was on earth or in heaven ; whether 
in the body or out of the body ; it was 
the great fixed principle of his nature 
so to live as to secure the approbation 
of the Lord. And this is the true prin- 
ciple on which the Christian should act, 
and will act The &ct that he is now 
absent from the Lord will be to him no 
reason why he should lead a life of sin 
and self-indulgence, any more than he 
would if he were in heaven ; and the fact 
that he is soon to be with him is not the 
main reason why he seeks to live so as 
to please him. It is because this has 
become the fixed principle of the soul ; 
the very purpose of the life ; and this 
principle and this purpose will adhere 
to him, and control him wherever he 
may be placed, or in whatever world he 
may dwell. ^ We may he accepted of 
him. The phrase here used {tua^trru 
uveu) means to be well-pleasing; and 
then to be acceptable, or approved. 
Rom.xu. l;xiv. 18. £ph.v.lO. PhiL 
iiv. 18. TitiLVI, TYia i«dm \»b% Va^ 
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lore the jvdcKent-^eat of Christ : thiofs done in his body, accord- 
liiu ewnr oa« mar rrceiTc * the iu; to that he hath done, whether 

3. ii bt food or bad. 



* e. 



tifc« Pmi ««• «wnntN- JcHnxn of «o bbcv^uid wiA icfeieuue to their etenal 

imig a» to pfe— GiMi. and to recrbv doom. See Rer. zz. IS. RoaenmuUer 

fiw him thtf token* and marks ot* his aappoms that the apoatle here alludes 

&i«9«r. And the omdi cancbc in thk to an opinion dial was common amoDg 

vvne iiL that chia wtfl be the cmi por^ the JcWa that the Gentika only would 

piMV dc tbe Chrirttaa'a &»• and that it be ezpoaed to severe judgments in the 

— >">■ B» didnenee m to the esirtrace iutnm world, and that the Jews would 

mad cfkMaitoD of tki* phncipie whedser be saved as a matter of eourae. But 

a man W «■ «nnh or in heaven. He the idea seems mdier to be, that as the 

wiU fi]imllji dbwe iu and scriTe fee it : trial of the prcat day was the most iiB- 

aod th» H one of the wars in which poitant that man eoold undergo, and ee 

i«%mi makca a man cMaanentiow and aii mugt give account there, Paul and 

heh- « and m a hener goani and secvntr hk feUow4ahoorora derotcd thcmaelves 

iir Tvme dian all human law«« and all to untiring diligence and fidelity thtt 

the ivacraintt wbieh con he impwcd bj thej might be accept e d in that greet 

men. ' dar. ^ Appear (fxnfml^Hu). This 

ICL Fcr irf netut^ (/«^. It i* proper, word properlj meana, to make apparent^ 

fit. neceaatanr that we ssfaoold all apprar manileat known ; to show openly, &c 



there. This fiect to which Paul now Here it means that we must be manifest, 
reinriL is amnther rea«on whv it was or openly shown ; s. t. we must be sera 



to lead a holy life, and why there, and be publicly tried. We must 

Paul gave himself with «o much diii> not only tiani there, but our character 

gence and seiMenial to the anluous will be seen, our des«t will be known, 

duties of his oAke. There is a neces- our trial will be public All will be 

aity, or a fitness diat we should a(>pesLr brought firom their graves, and from 

there to give up our account, lor we aie their places of concealment, and will be 

here on trial ; we are responsible moral teen at the judgment seat. The secret 

agents ; we are placed here to fonn things of the heart and the life will all be 

characters for eternity. Before we re- made manifest and known. ^ Thejudg- 

ceire our eternal allotment it is proper ment Mtrf of Ckrisi. The tribunal of 

that we should render our account of Christ, who is appointed to be tbe judge 

the manner in which we have lived, oi quick and dnd. See Note on J<^ 

and of the manner in which we have v. 2d. Acts z. 42; zrii. 31. ChriRt ii 

impnyved our talents and privil^ea. In appointed to judge the world ; and for 

the nature of things, it ia proper that we this purpose he vrill assemble it before 

diould undergo a trial before we receive him, and assign to all their eternal allot- 

mir reward, or before vre are punished ; ments. See Matt zzv. ^ Thai every 

and God has made it necessaiy and oer- one may receive. The word rendered 

tain, by his direct and positive appoiotr may receive {tLifxivwrn) means prc^perly 

ment, that vre should stand at the bar to teke care oC to provide for ; aiMi in 

of the final Judge. See Rom. ziv. 10. the New Testament, to bear, to bring 

^ AIL Both Jews and Gentiles; old , (Luke viL 37) ; to acquire, to ol tain, to 

and young; bond and firee; rich and. receive. This is the sense here Eveiry 

poor ; all of every class, and every age, j individual shall take, receive, or bear 

and every nation. Ncme ahall escape j away the appropriate reward for the 

by being tmknown ; none by virtue of transM^ons of this life of probation. 



^Mvnmk, or wealth; none because they 
have a eharadsr too pom to be judged. 
^ dMdl be aRalgned in one vast 



See Epb. vi. 8. Col. iil 25. ^ THe 
things. The appropriate reward of the 
actions of this life, t I^iMm hia&N^ 
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11 Knowing therefore, the 
terror *of the Lord, we persuade 
nen ; but ^ we are made manifest 

• He. 10. 31. jude 2S. » c. 4. 2. 

Litenlly, ''the things by or throagfa 
(Ut) Ibehodj:* Tindal renders it, <Hhe 
wons aS his body." The idea is, that 
•fwy man shall receive an appropriate 
Btwttd for the actions of this lile.^ Ob- 
■arre here, (1.) That it is the works 
done in or ikrough the body; not which 
the body itself has done. It is the mind, 
the man that has lived in the body, and 
Mted by it, that is to be judged. (2.) It 
ii to be for the deeds of this life ; not 
§BK what is done after death. Men are 
B0t to be brought into judgment for 
niiat they do after they die. All beyond 
the grave is either reward or punish- 
ment; it is not probation. The destiny 
is to be settled forever by what is done 
tn this w<^ld of probation. (3.) It is 
to be for a// the deeds done in the body ; 
ftr all the thoughts, plans, purposes, 
words, as well as for all the outward 
actions of the man. All that has been 
tibought or done must come into review, 
•bd nnui must give account for alL 
Y According to thai he haih done. As 
an exact retribution ios all that has been 
done. It is to be a suitable and proper 
neompense. The retribution is to be 
neasared by what has been done in this 
life^ Rewards shall be gmnted to the 
fiienda, and punishments to the foes of 
God, just in proportion to, or suitably 
to their deeds in this life. Every man 
riiall receive just what, under all the 
dicamstances, he ought to receive, and 
what will be impartial justice in the case. 
The judgment will be such that it will 
becapable of being seen to be right; and 
•uch as the universe at large, and as the 
hidividuals themselves will see ought 
to be rendered, t Whether it be good 
W bad. Whether the life has been good 
or eriL The good will have no wish to 
•Kape the trial; the evil will not be 
able. No power of wickedness, how- 
aver great, will be able to escape from 
Ibi trial of that day -, no crime that has 
WmcopeealtfJ in this li& wiU be coo- 

10» 



unto G^od, and I trust also are 
made manifest in your con- 
sciences. 



cealed there ; no transgressor of law who 
may have long escaped the punishment 
due to his sins, and who may have eva- 
ded all human tribunals, will be able to 
escape them. 

1 1. Knowing ikerefore. We who 
are apostles, and who are appointed to 
preach the gospel, having the fuUeut as- 
surance of the terrors of tlie day of 
judgment, and of the wrath of God, en- 
deavour to persuade men to be prepared 
to meet Him, and to give up their a<y 
count, t TAf terror of the Lord, 
That is, of the Lord Jesus, who will be 
seated on the throne of judgment, and 
who will decide the destiny of all men. 
\'er. 10. Comp. Matt xxv. The sense 
is, knowing how much the Lord is to be 
feared ; what an object of terror and 
alarm it will be to stand at the judgment 
seat ; how fearful and awful will be the 
consequences of the trial of that day. 
The Lord Jesus will be an object of 
terror and alarm, or it will be a subject 
inspiring terror and alarm to stand there 
on that day because, (I.) He has all' 
power, and is appointed to execute judge- 
ment; (2.) Because all must there give 
a strict and impartial account of all 
that they have done ; (3.) Because the 
wrath of God will be shown in the con- 
demnation of the guilty. It will be a day 
of awful wailing and alarm when all the 
living and the dead shall be arraigned 
on trial with reference to theii; eternal 
destiny ; and when countless hosts of 
the guilty and impenitent shall be thrust 
down to an eternal hell. Who can 
describe the amazing terror of tlie scene 1 
Who can fancy the horrors of the hosts 
of the giulty and the wretched who 
shall then hear that their doom is to be 
fixed forever in a world of unspeakable 
wo 1 The viftuenee of the knowledge 
of the terror of the Lord on the mind 
of the apostle seems to have been two- 
fold ; first, an w^i^T^Ve^navoiii oi \\. «a^ ^ 
peraooai coQC6ni,«adL ^ <\«8ix« xa «m»^^ 
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12 For • we commend not 
ourselves again unto you, but 
give you occasion to glory on our 

a c. 3. 1. 



it, which led him to constant self-denial 
and toil ; and secondly, a desire to save 
others from being overwhelmed in the 
wrath of that dreadful day. t We per' 
tuade men. We endeavour to persuade 
them to flee from the wrath to come * to 
be prepared to stand before the judg- 
ment seat, and to be fitted to enter into 
heaven. Observe here the peculiarity 
of the statement It is not, we drive 
men ; or wc endeavour to alarm men ; 
or we frighten men ; or we appeal 
merely to their fears, but it is, we per- 
suade men, we endeavour to induce 
them by all the arts of persuasion and 
argument to flee from the wrath to come. 
The future judgment, and the scenes of 
future wo, are not proper topics for 
mere declamation. To declaim con- 
stantly on hell-fire and perdition ; to 
appeal merely to the fears of men, is 
not the way in which Paul and the 
Saviour preached the gospel. The 
knowledge that there would be a judg- 
ment, and that the wicked would be sent 
to hell, was a powerful motive for Paul to 
endeavour to " persuade" men to escape 
from wrath, and was a motive for the 
Saviour to weep over Jerusalem, and 
to lament its follv, and its doom. Luke 
xix. 41. But they who fill their ser- 
mons with the denunciations of wrath ; 
who dwell on the words hell, and dam- 
nation, for the purpose of rhetoric or 
declamation, to round a period, or mere- 
ly to excite alarm; and who <*deal 
damnation around the land" as if they 
rejoiced that men were to be condemn- 
ed, and in a tone and manner as if they 
would be pleased to execute it, have 
yet to learn the true nature of the way - 
to will men to God, and the proper 
effect of those awful truths on the 
mind. The true effect is, to produce 
•tenderness, deep feeling, and love; to 
prompt to the language of persuasion 
and of tender entraaty ; to lead men to 
waep over dyiag aaoBn n^ei than to 



behalf, that ye may have some- 
what to answer them which glory 
in ^ appearance, and not in heart. 



denounce them ; to pray to Grod to have 
mercy on them rather than to use the 
language of severity, or to assume tonei 
as if they would^ pleased to execute 
the swfiil wrath of God. ^ But toe ere 
made manifest unto God. The mean- 
ing of this is, probably, ^t God sees 
that we are sincere and upright in our 
aims and purposes. He is acquainted 
with our hearts. All our motives are 
known to him, and he sees that it is our 
aim to promote his glory, and to save 
the souls of men. This is probably 
said to counteract the charge which 
might have been brought against him 
by some of the disaffected in Corinth, 
that he was influenced by improper 
motives and aims. To meet this, Paul 
says, that God knew that he was en- 
deavouring to save souls, and that he 
was actuated by a sincere desire to res- 
cue them from the impending terrors of 
the day of judgment. ^ And 1 trust 
abOf &C. And I trust also you are 
convinced of our integrity and upright* 
ness of aim. The same sentiment is 
expressed in other words in ch. iv. 2. 
It is an appeal which he makes to them, 
and the expression of an earnest and 
confident assurance that they knew and 
felt that his aim was upright, and his 
purpose sincere. 

12. For we conimK^^ not oursehet 
again unto you. This refers to what 
he had said in the previous verse. He 
had there said that he had such a con- 
sciousness of integrity that he eould ap- 
peal to God, and that he was persuaded 
that the Corinthians also a{^[Mroved hit 
course, or admitted that he was influ- 
enced by right motives. He here states 
the reason why -he had said this. It 
was not to commend himself to them. 
It was not to boast of his own character, 
nor was it in order to secure their praise 
or favour. Some might be disposed to 
misreprencnt all that Paul said of hinunl^ 
and to «\x\kv^M%\ha^ ^^'waa said fiw ni0M 
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13 For whether we be be- 
side ourselves, it ia to God : 

a e. 11. 1, 16, 17. 

vain-gloTy, or the love of praise. He 
tells them, therefore, that his sole aim 
was necessary self-defence, and in order 
that they might have the fullest evidence 
tiiat he, hy whom they had been con- 
verted, was a true apostle ; and that he 
whom they regarded as their friend and 
lather in die gospel was a man of whom 
ihey need not be ashamed. ^ Bui give 
you occasion. This is a very happy 
turn of expression. The sense is, *• You 
have been converted under my labours. 
You profess to regard me as your spirit- 
ual fiither and friend. I have no reason 
to donbt of your attachment to me. 
Yet you often hear my name slandered, 
and hear me accused of wanting the 
evidence of being an apostle, and of 
being vain-glorious, and self-seeking. 
I know your desire to vindicate my 
haracter, and to show that you are my 
friends, I, therefore, say these things 
in regard to myself in order that you 
may be thus able to show your respect 
for me, and to vindicate me from the 
felse and slanderous accusations of my 
enemies. Thus doing, you will be able 
to answer them ; to show that the man 
whom you thus respect is worthy of 
your oonfidence and esteem.' ^ On 
your behalf. For your own benefit, or 
as it were in self-vindication for adher- 
mg to me, and evincing attachment to 
me. ^ Thai ye may have somewhat to 
answer them. That you may be fur- 
nished with a ready reply when you are 
charged with adhering to a man who 
has no claims to the apostleship, or who 
is slandered in any other way. ^ Which 
glory in appearance. The fals(#teach- 
ers in Corinth. Probably they boasted 
of their rank, their eloquence, their ta- 
lents, their external advantages; but 
not in the qualities of the heart — in 
sincerity, honesty, real love for souls. 
Their consciences would not allow them 
to do this ; and they knew themselves 
diat their boasting was mere vain pre- 
itDce, Mod tbMi then waa no real and 



or whether we be sober, it is for 
your cause. 



solid ground for it The margin is, <*in 
the face." The meaning is, probably, 
that their ground of boasting was bx« 
temal, and was such as can be seen of 
men, and was not rather the secret con- 
sciousness of right, which could exist 
only in the conscience and the heart. 
Paul, on the other hand, gloried mainly 
in his sincerity, his honesty, his desire 
for their salvation; in his conscious 
integrity before God ; and not in any 
mere external advantages or professions, 
in his rank, eloquence, or talent Ac- 
cordingly all his argument here turns on 
his sincerity, hh conscious uprightness, 
and his real regard for their welfare. 
And the truth taught here is, that sin- 
cerity and conscious integrity are more 
valuable than any or all external advan- 
tages and endowments. 

13. For whether we be beside our 
selves. This is probably designed to 
meet some of the charges which the 
false teachers in Corinth brought against 
him, and to furnish his friends there 
virith a ready answer, as well as to show 
them the true principles on which he 
acted, and his real love for them. It 
is altogether probable that he was 
charged with bdng deranged; that 
many who boasted themselves of pru- 
dence, and soberness, and wisdom, re- 
garded him as acting like a madman. It 
has not been uncommon, by any means, 
for the cold and the prudent ; for formal 
professors and for hypocrites to regard 
the warm-hearted and zealous friends 
of religion as maniacs. Festus thought 
Paul was deranged, when he said, *' Paul, 
thou art beside thyself, much learning 
doth make thee mad" (Acts xxvi. 24) ; 
and the Saviour himself was regarded 
by his immediate relatives and friends 
as beside himself. Mark iii. 21. And 
at all times there have been many, both 
in the church and out of it, who have 
regarded the friends of revivals, and of 
missions, and HX ^ose v)Vio\w<c^ «svckfi»^. 
any eitxisxSiaiax^ iml m i^S^cs^vk 
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14 For the lore of « Christ 
constraineth us ; because we thus 

a Ca. 8. 6. 

deranged. The object of Paul here is 
to ahow, whatever might be the appear- 
ance or the estimate which they affixed 
to his conduct, what were the real prin- 
ciples which actuated him. These were 
Bwl for God, love to the church, and 
tbe constraining influences of the love 
of Christ ver. 14, 16. The word here 
rendered *^ be beside ourselves'' (i^m^tn- 
ftar, from i^iff^nfju) means properly, to 
put out of place ; to be put out of place ; 
and then to put out of one's self, to 
astonish, to fill with wonder, Luke 
xxiv. 22. AcU viii 9. 11 ; and then 
to be out of one's mind, to be deranged. 
Here it means that they were charged 
with being deranged, or that others es- 
teemed, or professed to esteem Paul and 
his fellow-labourers deranged. ^ It is 
to God. It is in the cause of God, and 
from love to him. It is such a zeal for 
him ; such an absorbing interest in his 
cause'; such love prompting to so great 
■elf-denial, and teaching us to act so 
much unlike other men as to lead them 
to think that we are deranged. The 
doctrine here is, that there may be such 
a zeal for the glory of God, such an 
active and ardent desire to promote his 
honour, as to lead others to charge us 
with derangement It does not prove 
however that a man is deranged on the 
subject of religion because he is unlike 
others, or because he pursues a course 
of Ute that differs materially from that 
of other professors of religion, and from 
the man of the world. He may be the 
truly sane man after all ; and all the 
madness that may exist may be where 
there is a profession of religion without 
zeal; a professed belief in Uie existence 
of God and in the realities of eternity, 
that produces no difference in the con- 
duct between the professor and other 
men ; or an utter unconcern about eter- 
nal realities when a man is walking on 
tiie brink of death and of hell. There 
•re few men that become deranged bi/ 
MBiigumi liMiv aiv miUioDa who aoiaa 



jtidge, that if one died for all 
Uien * were all dead. 

» Ro. 5. 16; 14.7,9. 

madmen who have no religion. And 
the highest instances of madness in the 
world are those who walk over an ^beih> 
nal hell without apprehension or abiim. 
\ Or whether we be sober. WheCher 
we are sane, or of sound mind. Comfk 
Mark v. 15. I^dsl renders this whole 
passage, " For if we - be too fervent, to 
God we are too fervent; if we ke^ 
measure, for our cause Ibeep we mea- 
sure." The sense seems to be, * if we 
are esteemed to be aana^ and sobeib 
minded, as we trust you will admit os 
to be, it is for your sake. Whatavor 
may be the estimate in which we «n 
held, we are influenced by love to Cbd, 
and love to man. In such a cause, we 
cannot but evince zeal and self-denial 
which may expose us to the charge oi 
mental derangement ; but still we trust 
that by you we shall be regarded as 
influenced by a sound mind. We seek 
your welfare. We labour for you. And 
we trust that you will appreciate oni 
motives, and regard us as truly sober- 
minded.' 

14. For the love of Christ. In this 
verse, Paul brings into view theprinei^ 
pie which actuated him ; the reason of 
his extraordinary and disinterested zeaL 
That was, that he was influenced by 
the love which Chrirt had shown in 
dying for all men, and by the argument 
which was furnished by that death 
respecting the actual character and con- 
dition of man (in this verse) ; and of 
the obligation of those who professed to 
be his true friends, ver. 15. The 
phrase ** the love of Christ" (uy<hni tw 
Xpict^) may denote either the love 
which Christ bears toward us, and 
which he has manifested, or our love 
towards him. In the former sense the 
phrase "the love of God" is used in 
Rom. T. 8. 2 Cor. xiii. 13, and the 
phrase " love of Christ" in Eph. iii. H* 
The phrase is used in the latter sense 
in John xv. 9, 10, and Rom. viiL 35 
, It is imiposaible to determine tbe 
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with oertamtj, and it is only bj. tbe- 
▼iew which shall be taken of the ooi^ 
nexioii and of the argument which will 
in any way determine the meaning. 
Expositon differ in regard to it It 
•eems to mt» that the phrase here means 
tbe lore which Christ had toward ns. 
PttBl speaks of his djring for all as the 
why he was urged on to the 
of self-denial which he evinced, 
died for att. All were dead. 
Christ evinced hb great Ibve for us, and 
for all, by giving himself to die; and it 
was this love vfikh Christ had shown 
that impelled Paul to his own acts of 
k>v6 and selMenial. He gave himself 
to his great work impelled by that love 
which Christ had shown ; by the view 
of the ruined condition of man which 
dMt work furnished ; and by a desire to 
enoltte the Redeemer, and to possess 
the same spirit which he evinced. 
*| Congiraineth us (fwix^). This 
word (avir«;^«) properly means» to hold 
togeth^, to press together, to ^ut up; 
then to press on, urge, impel, or excite. 
Here it means, that the impelling, or 
exciting motive in the laboarv and sel^ 
deniale ef Panl» was the love of Christ 
— the love jirhich he had showed to the 
children of men. Christ so loved the 
world as to give himself for it His 
bve for the world was a demonstration 
that men were dead in sins. And we, 
being urged by the same love, are 
prompted to like acts of zeal and self- 
denial to save the world from ruin. 
1 Beeauae tve thus ittdge. Gr. *We 
judging this;' that is, we thus deter- 
mine in our own minds, or we thus 
decide; or this is our firm conviction 
and belief — ^we come to diis condu- 
aon. 1 Thai if one died for alL On 
the supposition that one died for all ; or 
taking it for granted that one died for 
all, then it follows that all were dead. 
The ** one** who died for all here is un- 
doubtedly the Lord Jesus. The word 
** for*' (yirl^ means in the place of, in 
the stead cl: See Phil. 13. ver. 90 of 
this chapter. It means that Christ took 
tbe plaee of sinners, and died in their 
stoad; that he endured what was an 
f^i^ fp lf aquivaleDt for uU Ibe puniabiiieiit 



wfaleh would be inflicted if they were 
to sufier the just penalty of the law 
that he endured so much sufiering, and 
that Grod by his great substituted sor- 
rows made such an expression of his 
hatred of sin, as to answer the same end 
in expressing his sense of the evil of sin, 
and in restraining others firom trans- 
gression, as if the guilty were personally 
to suffer the full penal^ of the law. U 
this was done, of course, the guiUy 
might be pardoned and saved, since A 
the ends which could be accom|dished 
by their destruction have been accom- 
plished by the substitated sufierings of 
the Lord Jesus. See Notes on Rom. 
iii. 25, 26, where this subject is consi- 
dered at length. — ^The phrase * for all,' 
(C7r§0 xorrAfr) obviously means for all 
mankind ; for every man. This is an 
exceedingly important expression in re- 
gard to the extent of the atcmement 
which the Lord Jesus made, and while 
it proves that his death was vicarious, 
t. e. in the place of others, and for their 
sakes, it demonstrates also that the 
atonement was general, and had, in 
itself considered, no limitation, and no 
particular reference to any class or con- 
dition of men ; and no particular appli- 
cabillQr to one class more than to an- 
other. There was nothing in the nature 
of the atonement that limited it to any 
one class or condition ; there was nothing 
in the design that made it, in itself, any 
more applicable to one portion of man- 
kind than to another. And whatever 
may be true in regard to the fact as to 
its actual applicability, or in regard to 
the purpose of God to apply it, it is 
demonstrated by this passage that his 
death had an original applicability to 
all, and that the merits oi that death 
were sufficient to save all. The argU' 
nient in favour of the general atonement 
from this passage, consists in the follow 
ing points. (1.) That Paul assumes 
this as a matter that was well-known, 
indisputable, and universally admitted, 
that Christ died for all He did not 
deem it neoeesaiy to enter into tbe argu- 
ment to prove i^ nor even to state it 
finrmally. It wtft «o V9«\\ Vxtfs^vrck^VDiL 
io muvsmUy ^^^kkfA.^ iSuiXYrib tiaJSft''t 
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a fin^ principle — an elementary posi- 
tion — a maxim on which to base an- 
other important doctrine — to wit, that 
all were dead. It was a point which he 
assumed that no one would call in 
question; a doctrine which might be 
laid down as the bcuis of an argument, 
like one of the first principles or maxima 
in science. (2.) It is the plain and 
obvious meaning of the expression — 
the sense which strikes all men, unless 
they have some theory to support to the 
contrary ; and it requires all the inge- 
nui^ which men can ever command to 
make it appear even plausible that this 
is consistent with the doctrine of a 
limited atonement ; much more to make 
it out that it does not mean all. If a 
man is told that all the human family 
must die, the obvious interpretation is, 
that it applies to every individual. If 
told that all the passengers on board a 
steamboat were drowned, the obvious 
interpretation is, that every individual 
was meant If told that a ship was 
wrecked, and that all the crew perished, 
the obvious interpretation would be that 
none escaped. If told that all the in- 
mates of an hospital were sick, it would 
be understood that there was not an in- 
dividual that was not sick. Such is the 
view which would be taken by nine 
hundred and ninety-nine persons ci!t 
of a thousand, if told that Christ died 
for all; nor could they conceive how 
this could be consistent with the state- 
ment that he died only for the elect, and 
that the elect was only a small part of 
the human fiimily. (3.) This inter- 
pretation is in accordance with all the 
explkii declarations on the design of the 
dc«th of the Redeemer. Heb. ii. 9 : 
'' That he, by the gprace of God, should 
taste death for every man/' Comp. John 
iii. 16 : " Grod so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that 
tuAosMver believeth on him should not 
|)erish,but have everlasting life.*' I Tim. 
li. 6 : *< Who gave himself a ransom 
for all.** See Matt xx. 28 : " The Son 
of man came to give his life a ransom 
for many.]' 1 Jdhn ii. 2 : ** And he is 
fhe propitiation for our sins, and not for 
own oaly, but ako iat the auis o€ ikm 



whole world.'' (4.) The fact also ttut 
on the ground of the atonement made 
by the Redeemer salvation is ofiSered to 
all men by God is a proof that he died 
for all. The apostles were directed to 
go " into all the world and to preach the 
gospel to every ereaturey^ with tia 
assurance that *< he that b^eveth and 
is baptized shall be saved." Mark zvl 
15, 16; and everywhere in the Bible 
the most full and free ofiers of aelvatioB 
are made to all mankind. Comp. Isa. 
Iv. 1. John viL 37. Rev. xxiL 17. These 
offers are made on the ground that the 
Lord Jesus died for men. John iii. 16. 
They are offers of salvation through the 
gospel, of the pardon of sin, and of '• 
eternal life to be made " to every creap 
ture." But if Christ died only for t 
part, if there is a large portion of the 
human family for whom he died in no 
sense whatever; if there is no provision 
of any kind made for them, then Grod 
must know this, and then the offers 
cannot be made with sincerity, and Grod 
is tantalizing them with the ofiers oi 
that which does not exist, and whidi 
he knows does not exist It is of do 
use here to say that the preadier does 
not know who the elect are, .and that he 
is obliged to make the offer to all io 
order that the elect may be reached 
For it is not the preacher only who of 
fers the gospel. It is God who does it 
and he knows who the elect are, and 
yet he offers salvation to all. And IT 
there is no salvation provided for edit 
and no possibility that all to whom thk 
ofifer comes should be saved, then Grod is 
insincere ; and there is no way possible 
of vindicating his character. (5.) If 
this interpretation is not correct, and if 
Christ did not die for all, then the ar 
gument of Paul here is a non aequitur. 
and is worthless. The demonstratioi 
that all are dead according to him is 
that Christ died for all. But auppov 
that he meant, or that he knew, thai 
Christ died only for a part, for the 
elect, then how would the argumoil 
stand, and what would be its force 1 
* Christ died only for a portion of the hii 
man race, therefore all are ainnen 
\ Madiciae is provided only for a part of 
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jgnnkiiid, therelbfe all are aick. "Bn- 
don is offered to pcurt only, therefore aU 
are guilty." But Paul never reasoned 
in tUs waj. He believed that Christ 
died lor dU mankind, and on the ground 
of diat he inferred at once that all 
ntededaachan atonement ; that all were 
■onan, and that all were exposed to the 
wimdi of God. And the argument is 
in tlus way, and in this way only, sound. 
But still it may be ariced, what is the 
fcree of this argument 1 How does the 
6ct that Christ died for all, prove that 
an were sicneri, or dead in sin ?— I 
answer, (a) In the same way that to 
yiOfvide inedicine for all, proves that all 
ara aide, or liable to be sick ; and to 
aftr pairdon to all who are in a prison, 
Arotea that all there are guilty. What 
nisalt is it to oflfer medicine to a man 
■ health ; or pardon to a man who has 
iriofaUed no law ! And there would be 
tile same insult in offisring salvation to 
a man who was not a sinner, and who 
did not need forgiveness, (b) The 
dignity of the sufferer, and the extent 
of his soffisrings prove that all were 
under a deep and dreadful load of guilt 
Such a being would not have come to 
die unless this raee had been apostate ; 
nor would he have endured so great 
sorrows unless a deep and dreadful 
malady had spread over the world. The 
tep anxiety ; the tears ; the toils ; the 
inarings, and the groans of the Re- 
imBMsr, show what was kis sense of the 
Mndition of man, and prove that he 
fQgarded them as degraded, fallen, and 
lost. And if the Son of God, who 
knows all hearts, regarded them as lost, 
Aey are lost He was not mistaken in 
legard to the diaracter of man, and he 
SA not lay down his life under the in- 
finenoe of delusion and error. If to the 
view which has been taken of this im- 
portant passage it be objected that the 
work of Ae atonement must have been 
to a large extent in vain; that it has 
been actual^ applied to but compara- 
tively a small portion of the human 
fiunily, and that it is unreasonable to 
suppose that God would su£for so great 
aorrows to be endured for naught, we 
■ay rtffy, (h) Tlua U amy not have 



been in vain, though it may have been 
rejected by a large portion of mankind. 
There may have been other purposes 
accomplished by it besides the direct 
salvation of men. It was doing much 
when it rendered it consistent for God 
to ofifer salvation' to all ; it is much that 
God could be seen to be just and yet 
pardoning the sinner; it was much 
when his determined hatred of sin, and 
his purpose to honour his law was 
evinced ; and in regard to the benevo- 
lence and justice of God to other beings 
and to other worlds, much, very much 
was gained, though all the human race 
had rejected the plan and been lost, and 
in regard to all these objects, the plan 
was not in vain, and the sufferings of 
the Redeemer were not for naught But, 
(2.) It is in accordance with what we 
see everywhere, when much that God 
does seems to our eyes, though not to 
his, to be in vain. How much rain 
falls on ever sterile sands or on barren 
rocks, to our eyes in vai n ! What floods 
of light are poured each day on barren 
wastes, or untraversed oceans, to our 
eyes in vain ! How many flowers shed 
forth their fragrance in the wilderness, 
and *' waste their sweetness on the desert 
air," to us apparently for naught! How 
many pearls lie useless in the ocean ; 
how much gold and silver in the 
earth; fabw many diamonds amidst 
rocks to us unknown, and apparently 
in vain! How many lofty treej rear 
thdr heads in the untraversed wilder- 
ness, and after standing for centuries 
fall on the earth and decay, to our eyes 
in vain! And how much medicinal 
pirttte is created by God each year in 
the vegetable worid that is unknown to 
man, and that decays and is lost with- 
out removing any disease, and that 
seems to be created in vain ! And how 
long has it been before the most valuable 
medicines have been found out, and 
applied to alleviating pain, or removing 
diwase ! Year after year, and age e&er 
age, tiiey existed in a suffering world, 
and men died perhaps within a fiew 
yards of the medicine which would have 
relieved or saved \.Yiem,W\. \X^^&\s&p- 
known, oc if kuoviu doaxe^axda^. '^'^ 
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15 And that he died for all, 
that * they which live should 
a 1 Co. «. 19, so. 

times were coming when their Taloe 
would be appreciated, and when they 
would be applied to benefit the sufiferer. 
So with the plan of salvation. It may 
be rejected, and the sufieringa of the 
Bedeemer may seem to have been for 
naught. But they will yet be of value 
to mankind ; and when the time shall 
eome for the whole world to embrace 
the Saviour, there will be found no want 
of sufiiciency in the plan of redemption, 
and in the merits of the Redeemer to 
save all the race. 1 Then were ali dead. 
All dead m sin ; that is, all were sin- 
ners. The fiKt that he died for all proves 
that all were transgressors. The word 
** dead" is not unfrcqucntly used in the 
Scriptures to denote the condition of 
sinners. See Eph. ii. 1. It means not 
that sinners are in all senses, and in all 
respects like a lifeless corpse, for they are 
not They are still moral agents, and 
have a conscience, and are capable of 
thinking, and speaking, and acting. It 
does not mean that they have no more 
power than one in the grave, for they 
Itttoe more power. But it means that 
there is a striking similarity, in some 
respects, between one who is dead and 
a sinner. That similarity does not 
extend to every thing, but in many 
respects it is very striking. (1.) The 
sinner is as insensible to the glories of 
the heavenly world, and the appeals of 
the gospel, as a corpse is to what is 
gouig on anmnd or above it The body 
that lies in the grave is insensible to the 
rmoB of frienddbip, and the charms of 
miuiCf and the hum of business, and 
tiie plans of gain and ambition ; and so 
tha nnner is insensible to all the glories 
of the heavenly world, and to all the 
'iH>PQal8 that are made to him, and to all 
the warnings of God. He lives as though 
'httrie were no heaven and no hell ; no 
^od and no Saviour. (2.) There is 
'^••hI of the same divine power to con- 
j^^'^ ^ tinner which is needful to raise 
^^^^dtmL Tt»mia»et»mdomw3lL 



not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him which died 
for them, and rose again. 

exist, making the existence of that powor 
neoeesary, but it m a fact that a aiimer 
will no more be converted by his own 
power than a dead man will rise fiom 
the grave by his own powor. No man 
ever yet was converted without dind 
divine agency, any more than LawnHi 
was raised without divine agency. And 
there is no more just, or melandiol^ 
description which can be given of man, 
than to say that he is dead in mm. Hi 
is insensible to all the appeaU that God 
makes to him ; he is insecnible ta tO 
the sufferings of the Savloar, aad t» 
all tlie glories of heaven ; he lives H 
though Uiese did not exist, or as diMig^ 
he had no concern in them; his eyes 
see no more beauty in them than Ac 
sightless eyeballs of the dead do in tfat 
material world ; his ear is aa inattentive 
to the calls of God and the gospel as 
the ear of the dead is to the voice of 
friendship or the charma of melody ; and 
in a world that is full of God, and tbit 
might be full of hope, he b living with- 
out God and without hope. 

15. And that he died for aU, &c. 
This verse is designed stUl further U> 
explain the reasons of the conduct of 
the apostle. He had not lived for hnn- 
self. He had not lived to amaas wealth, 
or to enjoy pleasure, or to obtain a repu- 
tation. He had lived a life of aelMemal, 
and of toil; and he here states dw 
reason why he had done it It was 
because he felt that the great purpose 
of the death of the Redeemer waa to 
secure this result To that Saviour, 
therefore, who died for all, he ooiiia- 
crated his talents and his time, and 
sought in every way possible to promqie 
his glory. 1 Tnat ihetf whm luL 
They who are true Christians, ^o an 
made alive unto God as tho result of 
the dying love of the Redeemer. Sin- 
ners are dead in sins. ChristianB aie 
alive to the worth of the soul, the pra- 
aenoe of God, the importance oi religMO, 
thft totoauukiiaa of eternity ; i. c thsv 
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•et and feel as if these things had a real 
ezistenoe, and as if they should exert 
a constant influence upon the heart and 
life. It is observable that Paul makes a 
diatiiiction here between those for whom 
Christ died and those who actually 
"Hva," thus demonstrating that there 
mvf be many for whom he died who 
io not live to God, or who are not 
wvingly benefited by his death. The 
ffeonement was for all, but only a part 
ppe.acdially made alive to God. Mul- 
Htddes reject it ; but the fact that he 
diBd fer all ; tiiat he tasted death for 
•my man, that he not only died for the 
but for all others, that his benevo- 

Mt so great as to embrace the 

hWDan femily in the design of 

a reason why they who are 

alive to Grod should con- 

I themselves entirely to his service. 
The feet that he died for all evinced 
ma/Ai unbounded and infinite benevo- 
knoe that it should induce us who are 
actually benefited by his death, and 
who have any just views of it, to de- 
vote all that we have to his service, 
t Should not kencrfarih Uve unto our- 
9tbfe8» Should not seek our own ease 
and pleasure ; should not make it our 
great object to promote our own interest, 
but should make it the grand purpose 
flf our lives to promote his honour, and 
to advmpoe kia cause. This is a vital 
■j^Bciple in religion, and it is exceed- 
S^f important to know what is meant 
bf Uving to ourselves, and whether we 
itiU It is done in the following, and 
psifaaps in some other ways. (1.) When 
IMD aeek pleasure, gain, or reputation 
M tfie controlling principle of their lives. 
(S.) When they are regardless of the 
rigpkta of others, and sacrifice all the 
daams which others have on them in 
Older to secure the advancement of their 
cnm purposes and ends. (3.) When 
diflj are regardless of the wants of 
etfaiiNa, and turn a deaf ear to all the 
appeals which charity makes to them, 
and have no time to g^ve to serve them, 
and DO money to qpare to alleviate their 
wants ; and especially when they turn 
t diMf ear to the appeals which are 

fer Uie difiuaon of the gospel to 
II 



the benighted and perishing. (4.) When 
their main purpose is the aggrandize- 
ment of their own families, for their 
families are but a diffusion of self. And, 
(5.) When they seek their own salva- 
tion only from selfish motives, and not 
from a desire to honour God. Multi- 
tudes are selfish even in their religion, 
and the main purpose which they have 
in view, is to promote their own objects, 
and not the honour of the Master whom 
they profess to serve. They seek and 
profess religion only because they desire 
to escape firom wrath, and to obtain the 
happiness of heaven, and not firom any 
love to the Redeemer or any desire to 
honour him. Or they seek to build up 
the interests of their own church and 
party, and all their zeal is expended on 
that and that alone, without any real 
desire to honour the Saviour. Or though 
in the church, they are still selfish, and 
live wholly to themselves. They live 
for fashion, for gain, fer reputation. 
They practise no self-denial ; they make 
no effort to advance the cause of God 
the Saviour. ^ But unto him. Ice 
Unto the Lord Jesus Christ To live 
to him is the opposite to Uving unto our* 
selves. It is to seek his honour ; to feel 
that we belong to him ; that all our time 
and talents ; all our strength oi intellect 
and body ; all the avails of our skill and 
toil, all belong to him, and should be 
employed in his service. If we nave 
talents by which we can iiiflueijce ciner 
minds, they should be employed to ho- 
nour the Saviour. If we have skill, or 
strength to labour by which we can 
make money, we should fed that it all 
belongs to falm, and should be employed 
in his service. If we have property, we 
should feel that it is his, and that he has 
a claim upon it all, and that it should 
be honestly consecrated to his cause. 
And if we are endowed with a spirit 
of enterprise, and are fitted by nature 
to encounter perils in distant and bar* 
barous climes, as Paul was, we should 
feel like him that we are bound to devote 
all entirely to his service, and to the pro- 
motion of his cause. A servant, a slavey 
does not live to himself but to lila raair 
ter. HiB peI•Cl^Ytta \iinA^YiA9k>Q3^^ 
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16 Wherefore henceforth 
know we no man after the flesh : 
yea, though we have known 

talents, and the avails of his indostxy 
are not regarded as his own. He is 
judged incapable of holding any property 
which is not at the disposal of his mas- 
ter. If he has strength, it is his mas- 
ter's. If he has skill, the avails of it 
are his master*8. If he is an ingenious 
mechanic, or labours in any department ; 
if he is amiable, kind, gentle, and faith- 
ful, and adapted to be useful in an emi- 
nent degree, it is regarded as all the 
property of .his master. He is bound 
to go where his master chooses; to 
execute the task which he assigns; to 
deny himself at his master's will ; and 
to come and lay the avails of all his toil 
and skill at his master's feet He is 
regarded as having been purchased with 
money ; and the pirchasc money is sup- 
posed to give a right to his time, his 
talents, his services, and his soul. Such 
as the slave is supposed to become 
by purchase, and by the operation of 
human laws, the Christian becomes by 
the purchase of the Son of God, and by 
the voluntary recognition of him as the 
master, and as having a right to all that 
we have and are. To him all belongs ; 
and all should be employed in endea- 
vouring to promote his glory, and in ad- 
vancing his cause. ^ Which died for 
them, and rose again, Paul here states 
the grounds of the obligation under 
which he felt himself placed, to live not 
onto himself but unto Christ (1.) The 
first is, the fact that Christ had died 
far him, and for all his people. The 
effect of that death was Uie same as a 
purchase. It was a purchase. See 
Note,! Cor. vi. 20; vii. 23. Comp. 
1 Pet L 18, 19. (2.^ The second is, 
ttjtt he had risen again from theMead. 
To this &ct Paul traced all his hopes 
cf eternal life, and of the resurrection 
from the dead. See Rom. iv. 25. As 
WB have the hope of the resurrection 
from the dead only from the fact that 
he rose ; as he has " brought life and 
OBmortaUtv to light,'* and hath in this 



Christ after the flesh, yet now 
henceforth know we him no 



more. 



way « abolished death"* (2 Tim. L 10); 
as all the prospect of entering a woild 
where there is no death and no grave is 
to be traced to the resurrection of the 
Saviour, so we are bound by every obli- 
gation of gratitude to devote ourselves 
without any reserve to him. To him, 
and him akme should we live ; and in 
his cause our lives should be, as Paal's 
was, a living sacrifice, holy and accept* 
able in his sight 

16. Wherefore henceforth. In view 
of the fact that the Lord Jeans died fat 
all men, and rose again. The efiedtof 
that has been to change all our feelings 
and to give us entirely new views of * 
men, of ourselves, and of the Messiah. 
80 that we have beoonie new creatures 
The word "henceforth" (dyro tw rw) 
means properly from the present time , 
but there is no impropriety in supposing 
that Paul refers to the time when he 
first obtained correct views of the Mei^ 
siah, and that he means from that time. 
His mind seems to have been thrown 
back to the period when these new 
views burst upon his soul ; and the aoiti- 
ment is, that from the time when he 
obtained those new views, he had re* 
solved to know no one after the BeA. 
^ Know we no man. The word know 
here (o</etyufv) b used in the sense of, 
we form our estimate of; we judge; 
we are influenced by. Our estimate of 
man is formed by other views than 
according to the flesh. ^ According to 
the flesh, A great many diJOferent in- 
terpretations have been proposed of this 
expression, which it is not needful here 
to repeat The meaning is, probaUy, 
that in his estimate of men he vras no^ 
influenced by the views which are taker 
by those who are unrenewed, and who 
are unacquainted vrith the truths of 
redemption. It may include a great 
many things, and perhaps the following. 
(1.) He was not influenced in his esti- 
mate of men by a regard |o their birthi 
01 Gountr". He did not form im attaeh 
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ment to a Jew because he was a Jew, 
or ta« Gentile because he was a Gentile. 
He Ittd 'learned that Christ died for all, 
and he felt disposed to regard all alike. 
(2.) He wM'llot influenced in his esti- 
mate of men by their rank, and wealth, 
and office. Before his conversion he 
had been, but now he learned to look 
on their moral character, and to regard 
Uiat as making the only permanent, and 
really important distinctifm among men. 
He did not esteem one man highly be- 
cauee he was of elevated nnk, or of great 
wealth, and another less because he was 
of a different rank in life. (3.) It may 
also include the idea, that he had left 
bis own kindred and friends on account 
'<«f anperior attachment to Christ He 
kad parted from them to preach the 
gospeL He was not restrained by their 
opinions; he was not kept from going 
from land to land by love to them. It 
is probable that they remained Jews. 
It nuty be, that they were opposed to 
him, and to his efforts in the cause of 
the Redeemer. It may be that they 
would have dismissed falm from a work 
so seif^nying, and so arduous, and 
whnne he would be exposed to so much 
persecution and contempt. It may be 
that they would have set before him 
the advantages of his birth and educa- 
tion ; would have reminded him of his 
early Mlliant prospects; and would 
have used aU the means possible to dis- 
made him from embarking in a cause 
like that in which he was engaged. The 
passage here means that Paul was in- 
fluen^d by none of these cooaderations. 
hi early life he had been. He had 
prided himself on rank, and on talent 
He was proud of his own advantages 
as a Jew ; and he estimated worth by 
rank, and by national distinction. PhiL 
lit 4- — 6. He had despised Christians 
on account of their being the followers 
of the man of Nazareth ; and there can 
be no reason to doubt that he partook 
of the common feelings of his country- 
men and held in contempt the whole 
Gentile world. But his views were 
ehanged'-HH> much changed as to make 
H proper to say-^at he was a new 
araatnra. v«r. 17. When converted* ha 



did not confer with flesh and blood (GaU 
L 16) ; and in the school of Christ, he 
had learned that if a man was his dis- 
ciple, he must be willing to forsake father, 
and mother, and sister, and brother, and 
to hate his own life that he might ho- 
nour him. Lukexiv.26. He had formed 
his principle of action now from a 
higher standard than any regard to rank, 
or wealth, or national distinction ; and 
had risen above them all, and now 
estimated men not by these external and 
factitious advantages, but by a reference 
to their personal character and moral 
worth. ^ Yea, though we home known 
Christ afktf the fltah. Though in 
common with the Jewish nation we 
expected a Messiah who would be a 
temporal prince, and who would be dis- 
tinguished for the distinetions which 
are valued among men, yet we have 
changed our estimate of him, and judge 
of him in this way no longer. There 
can be no doubt that Paul, in common 
with his countrymen, had expected a 
Messiah who would be a magnificent 
temporal prince and conqueror, one who 
they supposed would be a worthy suc- 
cessor of David and Solomon. The 
coming of such a prince, Paul had con- 
fidently expected. He expected no other 
Messiah. He had fixed his hopes on 
that. This is what is meant by the 
expresfflon *to know Christ after the 
flesh.' It does not mean that he had 
seen him in the flesh, but that he had 
formed, so to speak, carnal views of 
him, and such as men of this world 
regard as grand and magnificent in a 
monarch and conqueror. He had had 
no correct views of his spiritual character, 
and of the pure and holy purposes for 
which he would come into the world. 
1 Yet now henceforth know we him no 
more. We know him no more in this 
manner. Our conceptions and views of 
him are changed. We no more regard 
him according to the flesh ; we no longei 
esteem the Messiah who was to com* 
as a temporal prince and warrior ; but 
we look on him as a spiritual Saviour, 
a Redeemer from sin. The idea is, that 
his views of him had been. ^D&t^ 
chanaed. U doea imA YnniA> «& cna. 
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17 Therefore if any man be 
in Chriit, Aett ' a new "creature : 



tJicAmift*. 



« Jno. 3. 3. Oa. tt. 15. 



trmdatioa would seem to imply, that 
Paul would have no further acquaint- 
ance with Chriflt, hut it means that from 
the moment of hU coiiTeraaon he had 
laid a«de all his views of his being a 
temporal sovereign, and all his feelings 
that he was to be honoured only because 
he supposed that he would have an ele- 
vated rank among the monaichs of the 
earth. Locke and Macknight, it seems 
to me, have strangely mistaken this pas- 
sage. The former renders it, ** For if I 
myaelf have gloried in this, that Christ 
was himself circumcised as I am, and 
was of my blood and nation, I do so 
now no more any longer." The same 
substantially is the view of Macknight 
Clarke as strangely mistakes it, when 
he says that it means that Paul could 
not prixe now a man who was a sinner 
because he was allied to the royal fiaimily 
of David, nor prize a man because be 
had seen Christ in the flesh. The cor- 
rect view, as it seems to me, is given 
above. And the doctrine which is 
taught here is, that at conversion, the 
views are essentially changed, and tiiat 
the converted man has a view of the 
Saviour entirely different from what he 
had before. He may not, like Paul, 
have regarded him as a temporal prince ; 
he may not have looked to him as a 
mighty monarch, but his views in regard 
to his person, character, work, and love- 
liness will be entirely changed. He will 
see a beauty in his character which he 
never saw before. Before, he regarded 
him as a root out of dry ground ; as 
the despised man of Nazareth ; as hav^ 
ing nothing in his character to be de- 
aired, or to render him lovely (Isa. liii) ; 
but at conversion, the views are changed. 
He is seen to be the chief among ten 
thousand and altogether lovely ; as pure, 
and holy, and benevolent; as mighty, 
and great, and glorious; as infinitely 
benevolent; as lovely in his precepts, 
lovely in his life, lovely in hu death, 
ipiH^ia bk jesurrectiony and as OKMt 



old things are passed away ; be- 
hold, * aU things are become new 

» Is. 05. 17. Re. SI. 5. 



glorious as he is seated on Ae right 
hand of God. He is seen to be a Ssf 
viour exactly adapted to the conditian 
and wants of the soul ; and the tool 
yields itsdf to him to be tedeemed bj 
him alone. There is no change of view 
so marked and decided as that of the 
sinner in regaid to the Lord Jesus Christ 
at his conversion; and it is a desr 
proof that we have never been bom 
again if our views in reference to him 
have never undergone any change. 
** What think ye of Christ?" is a ques- 
tion the answer to which will determine 
any man's diaracter, and demonsfcrale 
whether he is or is not a child of God. 
Tindal has more correctly expressed 
the sense of this than our tranalatioD. 
** Though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, now henceforth know we hia 
so no more.** 

17. Therefore if any man be m 
Chria, The phrase to «< be «n Christ," 
evidently means to be united to Christ 
by fiiith ; or to be in him as the bnmch 
is in the vine— that is, so united to the 
vine, or so in it, as to derive all ils 
nourishment and support from it, and to 
be sustained entirely by it John xv. 2 : 
** Every brandi tn me.** ver.4: ** Abide 
in me, and I in you.*' ^ The branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide 
in the vine; no more can ye except ye 
alude tn me." See also ver. 5 — 7. 
See Note on John xv. 2. To be *<in 
Christ*' denotes a more tender and does 
union ; and implies that all our support 
is from him. All our strength is derived 
from him ; and denotes further that we 
shall partake of his fulness, and sham 
in his felicity and gloiy, as the brendi 
partakesc^the strength and vigour of the 
parent vine. The word "therefevs** 
("liffTf) here implies that the reason 
why Paul infers that any one is a new 
creature who is in Christ is that which 
is stated in the previous verse ; to wit, 
the change of views in regard to the 
Redeemer to whidi he there ieiin% and 
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which was so great as to constitute a 
change like a new creation. The af- 
firmation here is universal, " if any man 
be in Christ;" that is, ail who become 
true Christians — ^undergo such a change 
in their views and feelings as to make it 
proper to say of them that they are new 
eiteatores. No matter what they have 
been before, whether moral or immoral ; 
whether infidels or speculative believers ; 
whether amiable^ or debased, sensual 
ind polluted, yet if they become Chris- 
tittis they all experience such a change 
M to make it proper to say they are 
a new creation. ^ A new crecUure. 
Maijg. ** Let him be." This is one of the 
htatances in which the margin has given 
ft less correct translation than is in the 
l|M. The idea evidently is, not that 
be ought to be a new creature, but that 
be is in fiict ; not that he might to live 
m becomes a new creature — which is 
true enough — ^but that he will in &ct 
five in that way, and manifest the 
characteristics of the new creation. The 
phrase ** a new creature" (x:ap» Kria-ts) 
occurs also in Gal. vi. 15. The word 
rendered " creature" (Kria-ts) means 
properly in the New Testament, crea- 
tion. It denotes, (1.) The act of creating 
(Rom. L 20); (2.) A created thing, a crea- 
tore (Rom. i. 25) ; and refers (a) To the 
tmiverse, or creation in general. Mark 
X.6; xiu. 9— li; Pet. iu. 4. (6) To 
man, mankind. Mark xvi. 1 5. Col. i. 
S3. Here it means a new creation 
hi a moral sense, and the phrase new 
creature is equivalent to the expression 
in Eph. iv. 24 : " The new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness and 
tme holiness." It means, evidently, 
that there is a change produced in the 
renewed heart of man that is equivalent 
to the act of creation, and that bears a 
aOong resemblance to it — a change, so 
to speak, as if the man was made over 
■gain, and had become new. The mode 
or manner in which it is done is not 
described, nor should the words be 
pressed to the quick, as if the process 
were the same in both cases — for the 
words are here jovidently figurative. 
But the phrase itbpLies evidently the 
Mowing thin^ (L) That there is 

It* 



an exertion of divine power in the con- 
version of the sinner as really as in the 
act of creating the world out of no- 
thing, and that this is as indispeneible 
in the one case as in the other. (2.) 
That a change is produced so great 
as to make it proper to say that he 
is a new man. He has new views, 
new motives, new principles, new ob- 
jects and plans of life. He seeks new 
purposes, and he lives for new ends. 
If a drunkard becomes reformed, there 
is no impropriety in saying that he ie 
a new man. If a man who was licen- 
tious becomes pure, there is no impro- 
priety in saying that he is not the seme 
man that he was before. Such ex- 
pressions are common in all languages, 
and they are as proper as they are com- 
mon. There is such a change as to 
make the language proper. And so in 
the conversion of a sinner. There is 
a change so deep, so clear, so entire, and 
so abiding, that it is proper to say, here 
is a new creation of God — a work of the 
divine power as decided and as glorious 
as when God created all things out of 
nothing. There is no other moral change 
that tidces place on earth so deep, and 
radical, and thorough as the change at 
conversion. And there is no other 
where there is so much propriety in 
ascribing it to the mighty power of God. 
^ Qid things are passed away. The 
old views in regard to the Messiah, and 
in regard to men in general, ver. 16. 
But Paul also gives this a general form 
of expression, and says that old things 
in general have passed away — ^referring 
to every thing. It was true of all who 
were converted that old things had 
passed away. And it may include the 
following things. (I.) In regard to 
the Jews — ^that their former prejudices 
against Christianity, their natural pride, 
and spirit of seducing others ; their at- 
tachment to their rites and ceremonies, 
and dependence on them for salvation 
had all passed away. They now re- 
nounced that dependence, relied on the 
merits of the Saviour, and embraced all 
as brethren who were of the family oC 
Christ (2.) lnTegai(i\A\)afiQifttv>a^ft«i — 
that thdi attachm)&n\. \s> Vio\a« ^«ix W(^ 
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18 And aD thinss orf of God, self bv Jesus Christ, and hath 
who hath recoiicil«l * us to him- si^^n to us the ministiy of reeon- 
« c«i. 1. si ciiiation ; 



and d g giadi Dop. their depend- 



■iraj, and ther had 
thii^s» and had come to 
hopes with those of tlie ooo' 
and with ail who were the friends of the 
ftfiViii. (3.) In repaid to aO. it is 
also true that old things pass awar. 
Their fiDnnrr prejodiccs, opinions, habits 
attachments pass awaj. Their sopreroe 
love of self passes awar. Their love 
of an passes awaj. Thdr lore of the 
world passes awaj. Their supreme 
attarhmmt to their earthly friends father 
than God passes awsT. Their lore of 
sin, their smsualitY, pride, Tanity, leritj, '. 
ambitiMi, passes awaj. lliere is a deep . 
and radical change on all these subjects, ! 
— a change which commences at the | 
new birth ; which is carried on bj pro- j 
gressive sanctification; and which is eon' 
«iimma/eff at death and in heaven. ^ Be- 
hold, all things are become new. That 
is, all things in yiew of the mind. The 
purposes of life, the feelings of the 
heart, the principles of action, all be- 
come new. The understanding is con- 
secrated to new objects, the bodj is 
employed in new service, the heart forms 
new attachments. Nothing can be more 
strikingly descriptive of the facts in 
conversion than this ; nothing more en- 
tirely accords with the feelings of the 
new-bom soul. All is new. There are 
new views of God, and of Jesus Christ ; 
new views of this world and of the 
world to come ; new views of truth and 
of duty ; and every thing is seen in a 
new aspect and with new feelings. No- 
thing is more common in young converts 
than such feelings, and nothing is more 
common than for them to say that all 
things are new. The Bible seems to be 
a new book, and though they may have 
often read it before, yet there is a beauty 
about it which they never saw before, 
and which they wonder they have not 
before perceived. The whole face of 
tUitumaeemB to them to be changed, 
^9d tiuyteem to be va %, new world. 



The hilK and vales, and streams; the 
smu die stars, the gTOves, the forests, 
seem to be new. A new beau^ is qwead 
orer them all ; and they now see them 
to be the woik of God, and his gloiy a 
spread over them all, and they can WM 
sar 



''My Father 



tliem aU.*' 



The he a ve ns and the earth are filled 
with new wonders, and aO thingi 
seem now to qwak fruth the praise 
of God. Even the very coontenancei 
of friends seem to be new; and 
there are new feelings towards all 
men ; a new kind of love to kindred 
and friends; a love before unfelt for 
enemies ; and a new love for all man- 
kind. 

18. And all things ie bfGod. Tbk 
refers particularly to the things in ques- 
tion, the renewing of the heart, and the 
influences by which Paul had been 
brought to a state of willingness to for- 
sake all, and to devote his life to the 
self-denying labours involved in the 
purpose of making the Saviour known. 
He makes the statement general, how- 
ever, showing his belief that not only 
these things were produced by God, but 
that all things were under his direction, 
and subject to his control. Nothing 
that he had done was to be traced to his 
own agency or power, but God was to 
be acknowledged everywhere. Tills 
great truth Paul never forgot ; and he 
never suffered himself to lose sight of 
it It was in his view a cardind and 
glorious truth ; and he kept its influence 
always before his mind and bis heart 
In the important statement which fol- 
lows, therefore, about the ministiy of 
reconriiiation, he deeply feels that the 
whole plan, and all the success wludi 
has attended the plan, was to be traced 
not to his zeal, or fidelity, or skill, but 
to the agency of God. See Note on. 
1 Cor. iiL 6, 7. ^ Who hath ream- 
died us to himself. The word us here 
mc\vi^, do\xVA\fisa, %!&. viho were Chrif 
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-whether JewB or Gentiles, or 
?er was their rank. They had all 
brought into a state of reconcllia- 
ir agreement with God through 
lOrd Jesus Christ Before they 
apposed to God. They had vio- 
da kiws. They were his enemies. 
f the means of the plan of salya- 
ley had heen brought into a state 
eement, or harmony, and were 
. in feeling and in aim with him. 
men who have been alienated by 
iee, by passion, or by interest, are 
■led when the cause of the aliena- 
• removed, on whichever side it 
ATe existed, or if on both sides, 
ben they lay aside their enmity 
leoome friends. Thenceforward 
xe agreed, and live together with- 
enation, heart-burnings, jealousies, 
rife. So between God and man. 

was a variance ; there was an 
tion. Man was alienated from 

He had no love for him. He 
id his government and laws. He 
mwillmg to be restrained. He 
t his own pleasure. He was 
, vain, self-confident He was not 
d with the character of God, or 
tiia claims, or his plans. And in 
lumer, God was displeased with 
ide, the sensuality, the rebellion, 
jightiness of man. He was dis- 
d that his law had been violated, 
at man had cast off his govern- 
Now reconciliation could take 
only when these causes of aliena- 
diould be laid aside, and when 
■nd man should be brought to 
MTf ; when man should lay aside 
re of sin, and should be pardoned, 
'hen, therefore, God could consist- 
toeat him as a friend. The Greek 

which is here used {kxtuj^- 
) means properly to change against 
img ; to exchange for any thing, 
mey, or for any article. — Robinson. 
e New Testament it means to 
e one person towards another; 
I, to reconcile to any one. See 
OD Rom. V. 10. It conveys the 
f producing a change so that one 
I alienated should be brought to 
dup. Of course, all the diange 



which takes- place must be on the part 
of man, for God will not change, and 
the purpose of the plan of reconciliation 
is to effect such a change in man as to 
make him in fad reconciieil to €rod, 
and at agreement with him. Thero 
were indeed obstacles to reconciliation 
on the part of God, but they did not 
arise from any unwillingness to be • 
reconciled ; from any reluctance to treat 
his creature as his friend; but they arose 
from the fact that man had sinned, and 
that God was just; that such is the 
perfection of GU)d that he cannot treat 
the good and evil alike ; and that, there- 
fore, if he should treat man as his friend, 
it was necessary that in some proper 
way he should maintain the honour of 
his law, and show his hatred of sin, and 
should secure the conversion and future 
obedience of the offender. All this 
God purposed to secure by the atone- 
ment made by the Redeemer, rendering 
it consistent for him to exercise the be- 
nevolence of his nature, and to pardon 
the o£flnder. But God is not changed. 
The plan of reconciliation has made no 
change in his character. It has not 
made him a dififerent being from what 
he was before. There is often a mis- 
take on this subject ; and men seem to 
suppose that God was originally stern, 
and unmerciful, and inexorable, and that 
he has been made mild and forgiving by 
the atonement But it is not so. No 
change has been made in God ; none 
needed to be made ; none could be made. 
He was always mild, and mfj^iful, and 
good ; and the gift of a Saviour and the 
plan of reconciliation is just an expres' 
sion of his original willingness topar* 
don. When a father sees a child strug- 
gling in the stream, and in danger of 
drowning, the peril and the cries of the 
child make no change in the character 
of the father, but such was his former 
love for the child that he would plunge 
into the stream at the hazard of his 
own life to save him. So it is with 
God. Such was his original love for 
man, and his disposition to show men^, 
that he would submit to any sacrifice, 
except that of truth and ^ustvce^tci Q)X^<^\ 
that he might save Y^m. 1^«ivi:)&\a i«c& 
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19 To wit, that God was in 
Christf reconciling the world 



h.« son to die — not to change his own 
character ; not to make himself a difier- 
•nt being from what he wa% but m 
ordtr to diow his love and his readiness 
to forgive when it coald be consistently 
done. ** God so loved the world that 
be Mnl his only begotten son." John 
iii. 16. 1 By Jesua Christ By the 
agency, or medium of Jesas Christ. 
He was the mediator to interpose in the 
work of reconciliation. And he was 
abundantly qualified for this work, and 
was the orai^ being that has lived in this 
world who was qualified for it. For, 
(1.^ He was endowed with a divine 
anu human nature — the nature of both 
the parties at issue — God and man, and 
thus, in the language of Job, could ** lay 
his hand upon both." Job ix.33. (2.) 
He was intimately acquainted ^th both 
the parties, and knew what was needful 
to be done. He knew God the Father 
80 well that he could say, <* No man 
knoweth the Father but the Son." Matt 
xi. 27. And he knew man so well that 
it could be said of him, he ** needed 
not that any should testify of man, for 
he knew what was in man." John ii. 
S5. No one can be a mediator who is 
not acquainted with the feelings, views, 
desires, chdms, or prejudices of both the 
parties at issue. (3.) He was the friend 
of both the parties. He loved God, No 
man ever doubted this, or bad any reason 
to call it in question, and he was always 
desirous of securing all that God claim- 
ed, and of vindicating him, and he never 
abandoned any thing that God had a 
right to claim. And he loved man. He 
■bowed this in all his life. He sought 
hia wel&re in every way possible, and 
gave himself for him. Yet no one is 
qualified to act the mediator's part who 
u not the common friend of both the 
pertias at issue, and who will not seek 
me welfare, the right, or the honour of 
both. (4.) He was willing to sufier 
any thing fi-om either party in order to 
prodace noonciUaiioxu From the hand I 



unto himself, not imputing then 
trespasses * unto them ; and hath 

a Ro. 3. 94, 25. 



of Ghidhe was willing to endure all that 
he deemed to be necessary, in order to 
show his hatred of sin by his vftarious 
suJSferings, and to make an atonement; 
and from the hand of man he was will- 
ing to endure all the reproach, and con- 
tumely, and scorn which ooold be 
possibly involved in the work of in- 
ducing man to be reconciled to God.— 
And, (5.) He has removed all the obsta- 
cles which existed to a reconciliation. 
On the part of God, he has made it con- 
sistent for him to pudon. He has made 
an atonement so that God can be just 
while he justifies the sinner. He has 
maintained his truth, and justice, and 
secured the stability of his moral go- 
vernment while he admits ofienders to 
his favour. And on the part of man, 
he, by the agency of his Spirit, ov«'- 
comes the unwillingness of the sinner 
to be reconciled, humbles his pride, 
shows him his sin, changes his heart, 
subdues his enmity against €rod, and 
secures in fad a harmony of feding and 
purpose between God and man, so that 
they shall be reconciled forever. ^ Ana 
hath given to us. To us the apostles 
and our fellow-labourers. ^ TTtend^ 
nistry of recondliaiion. That is, of 
aimouncing to men the nature and the 
conditions of this plan of being recon- 
ciled. We have been appointed to 
make this known, and to press its ac- 
ceptation on men. See ver. 20. 

19. To wit (Greek, *nc oti), namely. 
This verse is designed further to state 
the nature of the plan of reconciliation, 
and of the message with which they 
were intrusted. It contains an ab- 
stract, or an epitome of the whole plan ; 
and is one of those emphatic passi^ies 
in which Paul compieiKies into a single 
sentence the substance of the whole 
plan of redemption. ^ TTiat GodwoB 
in Christ, That God was by Christ 
(cv XgKTToj), by means of Christ; hy 
the agency, or mediatorship of Christ. 
Or it may mean that God was nnitad 
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^ committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation. 

* putiniu. 

to Christ, and manifested himself by 
lum. So Doddridge interprets it Christ 
was Ihe mediator by means of whom 
God designed to accomplish the great 
work of reconciliation. ^ Reconciling 
the world unto himself. The worm 
here evidently means the human race 
generally, without distinction of nation, 
age, or rank. The whole world was 
i^enated from him, and he sought to 
have it rvconciled. This is one inci- 
dental proof that God designed that 
tfie plan of salvation should be adapted 
to aU men. See Note on ver. 14. It 
may be observed further, that God 
soo^t that the world should be recon- 
ciled. Man did not seek it. He had 
no plan for it He did not desire it. 
He had no way to effect it It was the 
offended party, not the offending^ that 
■ought to be reconciled ; and this shows 
the strength of his love. It was love 
finr enemies and alienated beings, and 
love evinced to them by a most earnest 
desire to become fheir friend, and to be 
aft agreement with them. Comp. Note 
on Rom. v. 8. Tindal renders this very 
tecurately, "For God was in Christ, 
and made agreement between the world 
and himself and imputed not their sins 
onto them." ^ Not imputing their 
trespassee. Not reckoning their trans- 
gressions to them; that is, forgiving 
tiiem, pardoning them. ' On the mean- 
faigof theword impute, see Note, Rom. 
hr. 3. The idea here is, that God did 
not charge on them with inexorable 
severity and stern justice their offences, 
bat graciously provided a plan of par- 
don, and offered to remit their sins on 
the conditions of the gospeL The plan 
of reconciliation demonstrated that he 
was not disposed to impute their sins to 
tfism, as he might have done, and to 

riish them wiUi unmitigated severity 
their crimes, but was more disposed 
to pardon and forgive. And it may be 
here asked, if God was not disposed to 
dbaige with unrelenting severi^ their 



20 Now then we are • am- 
bassadors for Christ ; as though 

a Job 33. 33. Mai. 3. 7. Ep. 6. 30. ' 

own sins to their account, but was 
rather disposed to pardon them, can we 
believe that he is disposed to charge en 
them the sin of another ? If he does 
not charge on them with inexorable and 
unmitigated severity their own trans- 
gressions, will he charge on them with 
unrelenting severity — or at o/^the sin 
of Adam 1 See Note on Rom. v. 19. 
The sentiment here is, that God is not 
disposed or inclined to charge the trans- 
gressions of men upon them ; he has . 
no pleasure in doing it ; and therefore 
he has provided a plan by which they 
may be pardoned. At the same time it 
is true that unless their sins are par- 
doned, justice will charge or impute 
their sins to them, and will exact pu- 
nishment to the uttermost 1 And hath 
committed unto us the word of record 
ciliati&n. Margin, ^ put in us. Tin- 
dal renders this, " and hath committed 
unto us the preaching of the atonement'* 
The meaning is, that the office of mak- 
ing known the nature of this plan, and 
the conditions on which God was will- 
ing to be reconciled to man, had been 
committed to the muiisters of the 
gospel. 

20. Now then foe are ambassadors for 
ChrisL We are the ambassadors whom 
Christ has sent forth to negotiate with 
men in regard to their reconciliation to 
God. TindaL renders this, " Now then 
are we messengers in the room of 
Christ" The word here used (;rg«^ 
^ofjitv, from TT^w^y an aged man, an 
elder, and then an ambassador) means 
to act as an ambassador, or sometimes 
merely to deliver a message for another, 
without being empowered to do any 
thing more than to explain or enforce 
VL—BloomJield, See Thucyd. 7. 9. An 
ambassador is a minister of the highest 
rank, employed by one printie or stoto 
at the court of another, to manage the 
concerns of his own prince or state, 
and representing the dignity and ^w«t 
ofhissoveTeipi. — WeUtcr* 1&a\»wsoX 
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God did beseech you by us, we I 21 For* he hath made hira to 



pray you in Christ's stead. Be 
ve reconciled to God. 



to do what the sovereign would himself 
do were he present Ther are sent to 
make known the will of die sorercign. 
and to negotiate matters of commerce, 
of war, or of peace, and in general erery 
thing affecting the intnests of the 
•overcign among the people to whmn 
ther are sent At all times, and in all 
countries an ambassador is a sacred 
character, and his person is regarded as 
inriolable. He is bound implicitly to 
obey the instructions of his sovereign, 
and as &r as possible to do only what 
the soverdgn would do were he himself 
present Ministers are ambassadors for 
Christ, as they are sent to do what he 
would do were he personally present 
They are to make known, and to ex- 
jJain, and enforce the terms on which 
€rod is willing to be reconciled to men. 
They are not to negotiate on any new 
terms, nor to change those which Grod 
has proposed, nor to follow their own 
l^ans or devices, but they are simply to 
urge, explain, state, and enforce the 
terms on which Grod is willing to be 
reconciled. Of course they are to seek 
tile honour of the sovereign who has sent 
them forth, and to seek to do only his 
wilL They go not to promote their 
own welfare ; not to seek honour, digni- 
ty, or emolument; but they go to trans- 
met the business which the Son of God 
would engage in were he again person- 
ally on the earth. It follows that their 
office is one of great dignity, and great 
responsibility, and that respect should 
be showed them as the ambassadors of 
the King of kings. ^ As though God 
did beseech you by us. Our message 
is to be regarded as the message of G(d. 
It is God who speaks. What we say 
to you is said in his name and on his 
authority, and should be received with 
ihe respect which is due to a message 
^Sirectly from God. The gospel message 
0^ God speaking to men through the 
^lodnistry, and entreating them to be 
^i0oooeikd, Tibis invests the Tnessatts 



be sin for us, 

« Is. 53.0,9,12. Gtt. 3. 13. 
1 Jno. 3. 5. 



who knew no 

lPe.2.22,a4. 



which the ministers of religion bear 
with infinite dignity and solemnity ; and 
it makes it a fearful and awful thing to 
reject it 5 We pray you, in Chrisfs 
stead (vsrt^ Xmttcu). In the place of 
Christ ; or domg what he did when on 
earth, and what he would do were be 
where we are. 5 Be ye reconciled to 
God* This is the sum and burden of 
the message which the ministers of the 
gospel bear to their fellow-men. See 
Noteonver. 19. It implies that man 
has something to do in this work. He 
is to be reconciled to God. He is to 
give up his opposition. He is to submit 
to the terms of mercy. All the change 
in the case is to be in him, for God can- 
not change. God has removed all the 
obstacles to reconciliation which existed 
on his part. He has done all that he 
will do, all that needed to be done, in 
order to render reconciliation easy as 
possible. And now it remains that man 
should lay aside his hostility, abandon 
his sins, embrace the terms of mercy, 
and become in fact reconciled to God. 
And the great object of the ministers 
of reconcilation b to urge this duty <m. 
their fellow-men. They are to do it in 
the name of Christ They are to do 
it as if Christ were himself present, and 
were himself urging the message. They 
are to use the arguments which he 
would use; evince the zeal which he 
would show ; and present the motive^ 
which he would present to induce a 
dying world to become in fiict recondlei? 
to God. 

21. For he hath made him to be «m 
for us. The Greek here is, * for him 
whp knew no sin, he hath made sin, or 
a sin-ofifering for us.' The design of 
this very important verse is, to urge the 
strongest possible reason for being recon- 
ciled to God. This is implied in the 
word (yaq) for. Paul might have urged 
other arguments, and presented other 
strong considerations. But he chooses 
to present thb fact, that Christ has been 
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sin ; that we might be made "* 

aRo. 5. 19. 

made mn for us as imbodying and con- 
Sftitrating all. It is the most affecting 
of all arguments ; it is the one that is 
likely to prove inost effectual. It is not 
bJeed improper to urge on men every 
other consideration to induce them to be 
nconciled to God. It is not improp^ 
to appeal to them by the conviction of 
doty; to appeal to iheir reason and 
eonacience; to remind them of the 
ciaims^ the power, the goodness, and 
the fear of the Creator ; to remind them 
of' the awful consequences of a con- 
tfaioed hostility to God ; to persuade 
'tfiem by the hope of heaven, and by the 
inur of hell (ver. 11) to become his 
fiiends ; but, after all, the strongest argu- 
Bmit, and that which is most adapted 
to melt the soul, is the fiict that the Son 
of God has become incarnate for our 
and has suflfered and died in our 
When all other appeals fail this 
ii effectual ; and this is in fact the strong 
aigument by which the mass of those 
who become Ghnstians are induced to 
riMmdon their opposition and to become 
meondled to God. 1 To be sin. The 
words * to be' are not in the original. 
Literally it is, * he has made him sin, or 
aan-oflfering' (a^udt^laey f^oiMmr). But 
what is meant by wis ? What is the 
aact idea which the apostle intended 
to convey? I answer, it cannot be, 
(l.) That he was literally sin in the 
mtract, or sin as such. No one can 
j^retend this. The expression must be, 
tfwtefore, in some sense, figurative. Nor, 
(S.) Can it mean that he was a sinner, \ 
ftr it is said in immediate connexion 
ftuX he ** knew no sin,'' and it is every- 
where said that he was holy, harmless, 
nndefiled. Nor, (3.) Can it mean that 
he was, in any proper sense of the word, 
guiliy, for no one is truly guilty who is 
not personally a transgressor of the law ; 
tad if he was, in any proper sense, 
gnUty, then he deserved to die, and his 
ieath could have no more merit than 
Alt of any other guilly being ; and if 
hrWK* poperly guiUtf it W9<Md make 



the righteousness of God in 
him. 

no difference in this respect whether it 
was by his own fault or by imputation, 
a guUty being deserves to be punished ; 
and where there is desert of punishment 
there can be no merit in sufierings. 
But all such views as go to make ik& 
holy Redeemer a sinner, or guilty, or 
deserving of the sufferings which he 
endured, border on blasphemy, and are 
abhorrent to the whole strain of the 
Scriptures. In no form, in no sense 
possible, is it to be maintained that the 
Lord Jesus was sinful or guil^. It is 
a comer stone of the whole system of 
religion, that in all conceivable senses 
of the ex{Hression he was holy, and pure, 
and the object of the divine approbation. 
And every view which fairly leads to 
the statement that he was in any sense 
guilty, or which implies that he deserved 
to die, is prima facie a fiilse view, and 
should be at once abandoned. But, 
(4.) If the declaration that he was made 
"sin" {p ix:tpTU'9) does not mean that 
he was sin itself^ or a sinner, or guilty, 
then it must mean that he was a sin- 
offering, — an offering or a sacrifice for 
sin ; and this is the interpretation which 
is now generally adopted by expositors ; 
or it must be token as an abstract for 
the concrete, and mean that God treated 
him as if he were a sinner. The former 
interpretation, that it means that God 
made him a sin-offering, is adopted by 
Whitby, Doddridge, Macknight, Rosen- 
muller, and others; the latter, that it 
means that God treated him as a sin- 
ner, is adopted by Vorstius, Schoettgen, 
Robinson (Lex.), Bishop Bull, and 
others. There are many passages in 
the Old Testament where the word 
"sin" (ojua^r/at) is used in the sense 
of sin-offering, or a sacrifice for sin. 
Thus, Hos. iv. 8 : " They eat up the sin 
of my people ;" t. e. the ?in-offerings. 
See Ezek. xliii. 22. 25 ; xliv. 29 ; xlv. 22, 
23. 25. See Whitby's Note on this verse. 
But whichever meaning is adopted, 
whether it means that he was a aacsnfisft 
fi^r on, pT tk4 God VraakA^ Xusol oa \f 
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be weie a siniier, t. e, robjected him to 
•ttfferings which, if be had been per- 
sonally a rinner, would have been a 
proper expression of his hatred of trans- 
gression, and a proper punishment for 
nn, in either case it means that he made 
an atonement ; that he died for sin ; 
that his death was not merely that of a 
martyr; but that it was designed by 
substituted snfierings to make recon- 
ciliation between man and God. Locke 
lenders this, probably expressing the 
true sense, ** For God hath made him 
subject to suffering and death, the pu- 
nishment and consequence of sin, as if 
he had been a sinner, though he were 
guilty of no sin.'' To me, it seems 
probable that the sense is, that God 
treated him as if he had been a sinner; 
that he subjected him to such pains 
and woes as would have been a proper 
punishment if he had been guilty ; that 
while he was, in fact, in. all senses per- 
fectly innocent, and while God knew 
this, yet that in consequence of the 
voluntary assumption of the place of 
man which the Lord Jesus took, it 
{^sed the Father to lay on him the 
deep sorrows which would be the proper 
expresdon of his sense of the evil of 
■in ; that he endured so much suffering, 
as would answer the same great ends in 
maintaining the truth, and honour, and 
justice of God, as if the guilty had them- 
selves endured the penalty of the law. 
This, I suppose, is what is luroally meant 
when it is said * our sins were imputed 
to him ;' and though this language is 
not used in the Bible, and though it is 
liable to great misapprehension and per- 
Tersion, yet if this is its meaning, there 
can be no objection to it ^ Who knew 
no nn. He was not guilty. He was 
perfectly holy and pure. This idea is 
thus expressed by Peter (1 Pet iL 22^ : 
^who did no sin, neither was guile 
£>und in his mouth ;" and in Heb. vii. 
26, it is said he was ** holy, harmless, 
ondefiled, separate from sinners.'' In all 
respects, and in all conceivable senses, 
the Lord Jesus was pure and holy. If 
he had not been, he would not have 
4een qualified to make an atonement 
Heiice the sacrad whten are every- 



where at great pains to keep this ide« 
prominent, for on this depends the whole 
superstructure of the plan of salvation. 
The phrase **knew no sin," is an ex- 
pression of great beauty and dignity. 
It indicates hu entire and perfect pu- 
rity. He was altogether unacquainted 
with sin ; he was a stranger to tran»> 
gression ; he was conscious of no 
sin; he committed none. He had m 
mind and heart perfectly free from pol- 
lution, and his whde life was perfectly 
pure and holy in the sight of God. 
5 TTiat we might be nuide the ri^ht^ 
eousnesa of GocL This is a Hebraism, 
meaning the same as divinely righteous. 
It means that we are made righteous in 
the sight of God ; that is, that we are 
accepted as righteous, and treated at 
righteous by God on account of what 
the Lord Jesus has done. There is 
here an evident and beautiful contrast 
between^ what is said of Christ, and 
what is said of us. He was made nn/ 
we are made righteousness ; that is, he 
was treated as if he were a sinner, 
though he was perfectly holy and pure; 
we are treated as if we were righteous^ 
though we are defiled and depraved. 
The idea is, that on account of what the 
Lord Jesus has endured in our bdialf 
we ace treated as if we had ourselvei 
entirely fulfilled the law of God, and 
had never become exposed to its penalty. 
In the phrase '< righteousness of God^ 
there is a reference to the feet Uiat this 
is his plan of making men iighteou% 
or of justifying thenu They who thus 
become righteous, or are justified, are 
justified on his plan, and by a scheme 
which he has devised. Locke rendos 
this, " that we, in and by him, might be 
made righteous, by a righteousness io^ 
puted to us by God." The idea is 
that all our righteousness in the sight 
of God we receive in and through a 
Redeemer. All is to be traced to him. 
This verse contains a beautiful epitome 
of the whole plan of salvation, and the 
peculiarity of the Christian scheme. On 
the one hand, one who was perfectly 
innocent, by a voluntary substitution, is 
treated as ir he were guilty ; that 1% 
ii subjected to pains and sorxowa which 
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j^ tg.Vfere gofltf woiild.be a|iroper pa* 
ladMent for dn t aod on ih» other, they 
who are guilty uid who deserve to be pu- 
nkbed, mre treated, through his vicarious 
aofferings, as if they were perfectly in- 
noeent^ that is, in a manner which 
would be a proper expression of Grod's 
approbation if they had not sinned. The 
whole plan, therdfore, is one of substi- 
lotion ; and without such substitution, 
there can be no salvation. Innocence 
Tolnntarily suffers ffx guilt, and the 
goilty are thus made pure and holy, and 
are aaved. The greatness of the divine 
oompaasion and love is thus shown for 
tiie guilty ; and oa the ground of this 
it is lAf^t and proper for God to call on 
men to be reconciled to him. It is the 
strongest argument that can be used. 
When God has given his only Son to 
the bitter suffering of death on the cross 
m order that we may be reconciled, it 
is the highest possible argument which 
cm be used why we should cease our 
of^Mflitioii to him, and become his 
fiienda. 

' BKMARKS. 

1. It is poasible for Christians to have 
die asaoranoe that they shall enter into 
heaven, ver. \. Paul said that Ae knew 
this; John knew this (see Note on 
ver. 1), and there is no reason why 
ethei* should not know it. If a man 
hales sin . he may know that as well as 
uiy thing else ; if he loves God, why 
ihoold he not know that as well as to 
know that he loves an earthly friend 1 
If he desires to be holy, to enter heaven, 
to be eternally pure, why should he have 
any doubt about that 1 1f he loves to pray, 
to read the Bible, to converse of heaven 
•4f his heart is truly in these things, 
he may know it, as well as know any 
thing else about his own character or 
Cselinga. 

2. If a Christian mav know it, he 
ihould know it. No other knowledge 
ii so desirable as this. ^ Nothing will 
produce so much coinfort as this. 
Nothing will contribute so much to 
make hi"" firm, decided, and consistent 
k his Christian walk as this. No 
«lhei knowledge will give him so much 
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support in temptation; so much com* 
fort in trial ; so much peace in death. 
And if a man is a Christian, he should 
give himself no rest till he obtains assu* 
ranee on this subject ; if he is noi a 
Christian he cannot know that too 
soon, or take too early measures to flee 
from the wrath to come. 

3. The body will soon be dissolved 
in death, ver. 1. It is a frail, crumbling, 
decaying dwelling, that must soon be 
taken down. It has none of the proper- 
ties of a permanent abode. It ccn be 
held together but a little time. It is 
like a hut or cottage, that is shaken by 
every gust of wind ; like a tent when 
the pins are loose, and the cords un- 
stranded, or rotten, and when the wind 
will soon sweep it away. And since 
this is the fact, we may as well know 
it, and not attempt to conceal it from 
the mind. All truth may be looked at 
calmly, and should be, and a man who 
is residing in a frail ud shattered dwell- 
ing, should be looking out for one that 
is more permanent and substantial. 
Death should be looked at The fad 
that this tabernacle shall be taken down 
should be looked at; and every man 
should be asking with deep interest the 
question whether there is not a more 
permanent dwelling for him in a better 
world. 

4. This life is burdened, and is fuO 
of cares. v«r. 2. 4. It is such as ii 
fitted to make us desire a better state. 
We groan here under sin, amidst tempta- 
tion, encompassed by the cares and toils 
of life. We are burdened with duties, 
and we are oppressed by trials; and 
under all we are sinking to the grave. 
Soon, under the accumulated buidens, 
the body will be crushed, and sink back 
to the dust Man cannot endure the 
burden long, and he must soon die. 
These accumulated trials and cares are 
such as are adapted to make him desire 
a better inheritance, and to look forward 
to a better world. God designs that this 
shall be a world of care and anxiety, in 
order that we may be led to seek a better 
portion beyond Uie grave. 

5. The Christian has a permanank 
home in heaven. ^«c, I, %« Ai« *\!!^ipft. 
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b a hoQse not made with bandt; an 
elemal home ; a world where mortality 
ii unknown. There is hia hone ; that 
ia his eternal dwelling. Here he is a 
itranger, among strangers, in a strange 
world. In heaven is his home. The 
body here may be sick, feeble, dyuig ; 
there it shall be vigorous, strong, im- 
mortal. He may have no comfortable 
dwelling here ; he may be poor, and 
afflicted ; there he shall have an ondc- 
caying dwelling, an unchanging home. 
>^' ho in a world like this should not 
desire to be a Christian ? What other 
condition of Ufe is so desirabhi as that 
of the man who is sure that after a few 
more days he shall be admitted to an 
eternal home in heaven, where the body 
never dies, and where sin and sorrow 
are known no more 1 

6. The Christian should be willing 
to bear all the pain and sorrow which 
God shall appoint ver. 1 — 4. Why 
ahould he not ?^ He knows not only 
that God is good in all this; but he 
knows that it is but for a moment ; that 
he is advancing toward heaven, and 
that he will soon be at home. Compared 
with that eternal rest what trifles are all 
the suflerings of this mortal life ! 

7. We should not desire to die merely 
to get rid of pain, or to be absent from 
the body. ver. 4. It is not merely in 
order that we may be " unclothed,** or 
that we may get away from a suflering 
body, that we should be willing to die. 
Many a ainner suffers so much here 
that he is willing to plunge into an 
awful eternity, as he supposes, to get 
rid of pain, when, alas ! he plunges only 
into deeper and eternal wo. We should 
be willing to bear as much pain, and to 
bear it as long as God shall be pleased 
to appoint We should submit to all 
without a murmur. We should be 
■Qxiooa to be relieved only when God 
dudl judge it best for us to be away 
from the body, and to be preaent with 
tbeLord. 

8. In a mere readineaa to die there is 
po evidence that we are prepared for 
jseaven. Comp. ver. 4. Many a man 

^Ijp poaea that because he is ready to 
'"10^ tfaaty therefore, he ia prepared. 



Many a one takes comfort because a 
dying friend was ready and willing to 
die. But in a mere willingness to die 
there is no evidence of a preparation 
for death, because a hundred causes 
may conspire to produce this besides 
piety. And let us not be deceived by 
supposing that because we have no 
alum about death, and are willing to 
go to another worid, that therefore we 
are prepared. It may be either stupidly, 
or insensibility ; it may be a mere desire 
to get rid of suffering; it may be be* 
cause we are cherishing a hope of 
heaven which is altogether vain and 
illusive. 

9. The Christian ahould, and may 
desire to depart and to be in heaven, 
ver. 2. Heaven is his home ; and it if 
his privilege to desire to be there. Hen 
he is in a world of trial and of m. 
There he shall be in a woild of joy and 
of holiness. Here he dwells in a fini, 
suffering, decaying body. Thoe he 
shall be clothed with immortality. It if 
his privilege, therefore, to desire, ai 
soon as it shall be the will of God, to 
depart, and to enter on his eternal in- 
heritance in heaven. He should have 
a strong, fixed, firm desire for that 
world ; and should be ready at the 
shortest notice to go and to be foiefer 
with the Lord. 

10. The hopes and joys of Chiistiani, 
and all their peace and cdmneas in the 
prospect of death, are to be traced to 
God. ver. 5. It is not that they are not 
naturally as timid and fearful of dying 
as others ; it is not that they have any 
native courage or strength, but it ia to be 
traced entirely to the mercy of God, and 
the influence of his Spirit, that they are 
enabled to look calmly at death, at the 
gprave, at eternity. With the assured 
prospect of heaven, they have nothing 
to fear in dying ; and if we have the 
*< earnest of the Spirit" — ^the pledgt 
that heaven is ours — ^we have nothing 
to fear in the^eparture from this world. 

11. The Christian should be, and 
may be, always cheerful, ver. 6. Paul 
said that he was always confident, or 
cheerful. Afflictions did not depreas 
him; trials did not cast hini^ down. Ha 
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iras not diahearteaed Vy opposition ; he 
iid not lose his courage by being reviled 
«id peraeeuted. In ail this he was 
cbeeifol and bdd. Th^re b nothing 
B.religion to make us melancholy and 
mL The assurance of the favour of 
Cjod, and the hope of heaven, should 
kf ve, and will have, just the opposite 
cfiect. A sense of the presence of God, 
• conviction that we are sinners, a deep 
impression of the truth -that we are to 
fie, and of the infinite interest of the 
■ool aft stake, will indeed make us 
Mfious and solemn, and should do so. 
But this is not inconsistent with cheer^ 
AUnefS, but is rather fitted to produce 
It. It is- fiivourable to a state of mind 
where all irritability is suppressed, and 
iHiere the mind is made calm and 
Milled ; and this is fiivourable to cheer- 
fiifaiess. Besides, there is much, very 
much in religion to prevent sadness, and 
t6 lemove gloom from the soul. The 
liope of heaven, and the prospect of 
dwelling with God and with holy be- 
ii^ Ibrever, is the best means of expel- 
lii^ the gloom which is caused by the 
disappointments and cares of the world. 
And much as many persons suppose 
&at religion ereaiea gloom, it is certain 
that nothing in this world has done so 
■Qeh to lighten care, to break the force 
of misfortune and disappointment, to 
nf^rt in times of trial, and to save 
iroin dei^Mkir, as the religion of the Re- 
deemer. And it u moreover certain 
tittt there are no persons so habitually 
aim in their feelings, and cheerful in 
liieir tempers, as consistent and devoted 
Christians. If them are some Chris- 
tittis, like David Brainerd,. who are 
melancholy and sad, as there are un- 
doubtedly, it should be said, (1.) That 
liiey are few in number; (2.) That 
thMr gloom is to be traced to constitu- 
tional iNToperndty, and not to religion ; 
(S.) That they have, even with all their 
fkiom, joys which the world never ex- 
patieoces, and which can never be 
fcond in sin ; and, (4.) That their gloom 
b not produced by religion, but by the 
tBsn^ of more of it, 
13. It is n<»le to act with refierenoe 



to things unseen and etemaL ver. 7. It 
elevates the soul; lifts it above the 
earth; purifies the heart; and gives to 
man a new dignity. It prevents all 
the grovelling . effect of acting from a 
view of present objects, and with refer- 
ence to the things which are just around 
us. ** Whatever withdraws us," says 
Dr. Johnson, " from the power of our 
senses; whatever makes the past, the 
distant, or the future, predominate over 
the present, advances us in the dignity 
of thinking beings." — Thur to the He- 
brides, p. 322, ed. PhiL 1810. What- 
ever directs the eye and the heart to 
heaven ; whatever may make man feel 
and beUeve that there is a Grod, a 
Saviour, a heaven, a world of gloiy, 
elevates him with the consciousness of 
his immortality, and raises him above 
the grovelling objects that wither and 
debase the soul. Man should act with 
reference to eternity. He should be 
conscious of immortality. He should 
be deeply impressed with that high 
honour that awaits him of standing be- 
fore God. He should feel that he may 
partake in the glories of the resurrection ; 
that he may inherit an eternal heaven. 
Feeling thus, what trifles are the things 
of the earth ! How little should he 
be moved by its trials t How little 
should he be influenced by its wealth, 
its pleasures, and its honours ! 

13. The Christian, when he leaves 
the body, is at once with the Lord Jesus, 
ver. 8. He rushes, as it were instinct- 
ively, to his presence, and casts himself 
at his feet He has no other home than 
where the Saviour is ; he thinks of no 
future joy or glory but that which is to 
be enjoyed with him. Why then should 
we fear death ! Lay out of view, as we 
may, the momentary pang, the chilli- 
ness, and the darkness of the grave, 
and think of that which will be the 
moment after death — ^the view of the 
Redeemer, the sight of the splendoura 
of the heavenly world, the angels, the 
spirits of the just made perfect, the river 
of the paradise of God, and the harps 
of praise, and what has man to fiwr 
in the prospect of dying ! 
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Whj aboald I shrink at pain or wo. 

Or feel at death dismay 1 
Pve Canaan's proodly land in view, 

And realms of encUess daj. 

Apostles, martyrs, prophets there. 
Around my saviour stand ; 

And soon my friends in Christ below 
Will join the glorious band. 

Jemsalero ! ray happy home ! 

My soul still pants for thee ; 
When shall my labours have an end 

In joy, and peace, and thee ! 

C. Wesley. 

14. We should act feeling that we 
are in the immediate presence of God, 
and so aa to meet his acceptance and 
approbation, whether we remain on earth, 
or whether we are removed to eternity. 
rer, 9. The prospect of being with 
him, and the consciousness that his eye 
is fixed upon us, should make us dili- 
gent, humble, and laborious. It should 
be the great purpose of our lives to 
secure his favour, and meet with his 
acceptance; and it should make no 
diflference with us in this respect, where 
we are — whether on earth or in heaven ; 
with the prospect of long life, or of an 
early deaUi ; in society or in solitude ; 
at home or abroad ; on the land or on 
the deep ; in sickness or in health ; in 
prosperity or in adversity, it should be 
otir great aim so to live as to be '* ac- 
cepted of him." And the Christian 
will so act To act in this manner is 
the very nature of true piety ; and where 
this desire does not exist, there can be 
no true religion. 

15. We must appear before the judg- 
ment seat ver. 10. We must all ap- 
pear there. This is inevitable. There 
w not one of the human fiunily that can 
eaeape. Old and young ; rich and poor ; 
bond and free; all classes, all conditions, 
all nations must stand there, and give 
an account for all the deeds done in the 
body,. and receive their eternal doom. 
How solemn is the thought of being 
arraigned / How deeply affecting the 
idea Slat on the issue of that one trial 
will dqfMnd our eternal weal or wo ! 
Bow overwhelming the reflection that 
Ircnn that sentence there can be no ap- 
|i0aJ; no power of reversing it; nopossip 
^i^ of aftarwardf dMingingour destiny I 



16. We shall soon be there, ver. 10. 
No one knows when he is to die ; and 
death when it comes will remove us at 
once to the judgment seat. A duean 
that may cany us off in a few hotm 
may take us there ; or death that nnj 
come in an instant diall bear us to that 
awful bar. How many are stricken down 
in a moment; how many are hurried 
without any warning to the solemnitiflB 
of the eternal world ! So we may die. 
No one can in8ure our lives ; no one 
can guard tis from the approach of the 
invisible king of terrors. 

17. We should be ready to depart 
If we mttst stand at that awful bar ; and 
if we may be summoned there any 
moment assuredly we should lose so 
^ime in being ready to go. It is our 
great business in life; and it should 
claim our first attention, and all other 
things should be postponed that we may 
be ready to die. It should be the fint 
inquiry every morning, and the last sub- 
ject of thought every evening — for who 
knows when he rises in the morning 
but that before night he may stand at 
the judgment seat ! Who, when he 
lies down on his bed at night knows but 
that in the silence of the night-watches 
he may be summoned to go alone — to 
leave his family and friends, his home 
and his bed, to answer for all the deedf 
done in the body ? 

18. We should endeavour to save 
others from eternal death, ver. 11. If 
we have ourselves any just views of the 
awful terrors of the day of judgpnent, 
and if we have any just views of the 
wrath of God, we should endeavour ** to 
persuade" others to flee from the wrath 
to come. We should plead with them; 
we should entreat them ; we should 
weep over them ; we should pray fcr 
them, that they may be Nived from gotng 
up to meet the awful wrath of God. 
If our friends are unprepared to meet 
God ; if they are living in impenttenoe 
and sin, and if we have any influence 
over others in any way, we should exert 
it all to induce them to come to Christ 
and to save themselves from the awfbl 
terrors of that day. Paul deemed no 
aelf-denial and no sacrifice too great, if 
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hftpenoade iliein to come to God, 
■ave their souls. And who that 
ly just views of the awful terrors 

d«j of judgment ; of the woes 
Btarnal hell, and of the glories of 
ml heaven, can deem that labour 
mi which shall be the means of 
immortal souls ! Not to frighten 
■hould we labour, not to alarm 
merely should we plead with 
but we should endeavour by all 
topersuade them to come to the 
BflT. We should not use tones 
irimess and denunciation; we 
; not speak of hell as if we would 
I to execute the sentence, but we 
. ipeak with tenderness, earnest- 
nid with tears (comp. Acts xx. 
Mt we may induce our friends and 
dinners to be reconciled to God. 
We ^ould not deem it strange 
aarkable if we are charged with 

denmged for being active and 
■ID the subject of religion, ver. 13. 
I will always be enough, both in 
vch and out of it, to charge us 
9var>>heated zeal; with want of 
loe ; or with decided mental allena- 

But we are not to forget that 
PBS accused of being " mad ;" and 
die Redeemer was thought to be 
lehimseir' "It is sufficient for 
nple that he be as his master, 
tie servant as his Lord ;'' and if 
deemer was charged with derange- 
Da account of his peculiar views 
it zeal, we should not suppose that 
imnge thing had happened to us 
are accused in like manner. 

The gospel should be oAered to 
o. ver. 14. If Christ died for all, 
•Ivation is provided for all ; and 
it should be offered to all freely 
ally. It should be done without 
MOtal reservation, for Grod has no 
mental reservation; without any 
tion or misgiving; without any 
lents that would break the force, 
iken the power of such an offer 
e consciences of men. If they 
it^ they should be left to see that 
pject that which is in good faith 
1 to them, and that for this they 
lire an account to Grod. £very 
12* 



man who preaches the gospel should 
feel that he is not only permitted but 
RsaiTiRED to preach the gospel **to 
every creature ;" nor riiould he embrace 
any opinion whatever which will in 
form of in fact cramp him or restrain 
him in thus offering salvation to all man- 
kind. The fact that Christ died for all, 
and that all may be saved, should be 
a fixed and standing point in all sys- 
tems of theology, and should be allowed 
to shape every other opinion, and to 
shed its influence over every other view 
of truth. 

21. AH men by nature are dead in 
sins. ver. 14. They are insensible to 
their own good ; to the appeals of Qod ; 
to the glories of heaven, and to the 
terrors of hell. They do not act for 
eternity ; they are without concern in 
regard to their everlasting destiny. They 
are as insensible to all these things, 
until aroused by the Spirit of God, as a 
dead man in his grave is to surrounding 
objects. And there is nothing that ever 
did arouse such a man, or ever could, 
but the same power that made the world, 
and the same voice that raised Lazarus 
from his grave. This melancholy fact 
strikes us everywhere ; and we should 
be deeply humbled that it is our condi- 
tion by nature, and should mourn that 
it is the condition of our fisUow men 
everywhere. 

22. We should form our estimate of 
objects and of their respective value and 
importance by other considerations than 
those which are derived from their tem- 
poral nature, ver. 16. It should not be 
simply according to the flesh. It should 
not be as they estimate them who are 
living for this world. It should not be 
by their rank, their splendour, or their 
fashion. It should be by their reference 
to eternity, and their bearing on the 
state of things there. 

23. It should he with us a very serious 
inquiry whether our views of Christ 
are such as they have who are living 
after the flesh, or such only as the un- 
renewed mind tekes. ver. 1 6. The carnal 
mind has no just views of the Redeemer. 
To every impenitent sinner he is «sl 
root out oC a drf ^\mdu* '\^\i«c^ \a ^da 
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bcmutjr in him. And to every hypo- 
crite, and eveiy deecived professor of 
religion, there is really no beauty seen 
in him. There is no spontaneous, ele- 
vated, glowing attachment to him. It 
is all forced and unnaturaL But to the 
true Christian there Is a beauty seen 
in his character that is not seen in any 
other ; and the whole soul loves him, 
and embraces him. His character is 
seen to be most pure and lovely ; his 
benevolence boundless ; his ability and 
willingness to save, infinite. The re- 
newed soul desires no other Saviour; 
and rejoices that he is just what he is — 
rejoices in his humiliation as well as 
his eialtation ; in his poverty as well as 
his glory; rejoices in the privilege of 
being saved by him who was spit upon, 
and mocked, and crucified, as well as 
by him who is at the right hand of God. 
One thing is certain, unless we have just 
views of Christ we can never be saved. 

24. The new birth is a great and 
most important change, ver. 17. It is 
not in name or in profession merely, 
but it is a deep and radical change of 
the heart It is so g^reat that it may be 
said of each one that he is a new crfo- 
tion of God; and in relation to each 
one, that old things are passed away 
and all things are become new. How 
important it is that we examine our 
hearts and see whether this change has 
taken place, or whether we are still 
living without God and without hope. 
It is indispensable that we be bom again. 
John iii. If wo are not bom again, and 
if we are not new creatures in Christ, 
wo must perish forever. No matter 
what our wealth, talent, learning, accom- 
plishment, reputation, or morality, un- 
less we have been so changed Uiat it 
may be said, and that we can say, 
"old things are passed away, and all 
things are become new," we must pe- 
rish forever. There ia no power in the 
tmherae that can 9ane a man who ia 
not bomagabfu 

25. The gospel ministry is a most 
naponsible and important work. ver. 18, 
19. There is no other office of the 

inme importance ; there is no situation 
^ whicb man can be placed mora solemn 



than that of making known the termi 
on which God is willing to beatow fiivov 
on apostate man. 

26. How amaung is the divine con- 
descemdon, that God should have ever 
proposed such a plan of reconciliation, 
ver. 20, 21. That he ahould notonlj 
have been willing to be reconciled, bat 
that he should have sought, and have 
been so anxious for it as to be willing 
to send his own Son to die to secure it! 
It was pure, rich, infinite benevoknoe. 
God was not to be benefited by it Ha 
was infinitely blessed and happy even 
though man should have been lost 
He was pure, and just, and holy, and it 
was not neeeaaary to resort to this in 
order to vindicate his own character. 
He had done man no wrong ; and if 
man had perished in his sins, the throns 
of God would have been pure and spofe* 
less. It was love ; mere love. It wis 
pure, holy, disinterested, infinite bosewh 
lence. It was worthy of a God ; and 
it has a claim to the deepest gratitods 
of man. 

Let us then, in view of this whole 
chapter, seek to be reconciled to Grod. 
Let us lay aside all our of^poaition 
to him. Let us embrace his frianii 
Let us bo willing to submit to him, and 
to become his kternal frikitss. Let 
us seek that heaven to which be would 
raise us ; and though our earthly house 
of this tabernacle muat be dissolved, let 
us be prepared, as we may be, for that 
eternal habitation which he has fitted 
up for all who love him in the heaveoi. 

CHAPTER VL 

This chapter, closely connected in 
sense with the preceding, is designed as 
an address to the Corinthian Christian^ 
exhorting them to act worthily of their 
calling, and of their situation under 
such a ministry as they had enjoyed. 
In the previous chapters, Paul had die* 
coursed at length of the design and 
of the labours of the ministry. The 
main drift of all this was to show them 
the nature of reconciliation, and the 
obligation to turn to Grod, and to live 
to him. This idea is pursued in this 
chapter; and in view of the labour 
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CHAPTER VI. 

E then, as workers ' 
geiher with Aim, 



to- 
be- 



seech you dso that ye re- 
ceive not the grace of God in 



vain/ 



« c. 5. 90. 



■id aelf^iiialB of the ministry, Paul 
aq|M on the Corinthian Christians the 
Arty of coming out from the world, and 
tf wfiarating themselves entirely from 
li evil. The chapter may be conve- 
t k mXJty contemplated in the following 
pnti: 

L Paul states that he and his asso- 
cbtes were fellow-labourers with God, 
tnd he exhorts the Corinthians not to 
naive the grace of God in vain. To 
Unee them to make a wise improve- 
Mbt of the privileges which they en- 
joyed, he quotes a passage from Isaiah, 
■Ml applies it as meaning that it 
was then an acceptable time, and that 
ftey might avail themselves of mercy. 
tHT* 1, *• 

n. He enumerates the labours and 
nif^nials of the ministry. He refers 
h their sincerity, zeal, and honesty of 
fife. He shows how much they had 
ban willing to endure in order to con- 
i«j the gospel to others, and how much 
mj had in fact endured, and how much 
fluj had benefited others. He speaks 
of their afflictions in a most tender and 
beantifiil manner, and of the happy re- 
tails which had followed from their 
Mifrdenying labours, ver. 3 — 10. The 
dengn of this is, evidently, to remind 
them of what their religion had cost, 
and to appeal to them in view of all 
dus to lead holy and pure lives. 

III. Paul expresses his ardent at- 
tMhment for them, and says that if they 
were straitened ; if they did not live as 
thi^ should do, it was not because he 
ma his fellow-labourers had not loved 
Ihem, and sought their welfare, but from 
idefiM^ in themselves, ver. 11, 12. 

IV. As a reward for all that he had 
Irae and suffered for them, he now 
tAtd only that they should live as be- 
ame Christians, ver. 13 — 18. He 
nugfat not silver, or gold, or apparel. 
Be hf^ not laboured as he had done 
vidi any view to a temporal reward. 



ft He. 13. 15. 



And he now asked simply that they 
should come out from the world, and be 
dissociated from every thing that was 
evil. He demanded that they should 
be separate from all idolatry, and idol- 
atrous practices ; assures them that there 
can be no union between light and dark- 
ness; righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness ; Christ and Belial ; that there can 
be no agreement between the temple of 
Grod and idols; reminds them of the 
fact that they are the temple of God ; 
and encourages them to do this by the 
assurance that God would be their God, 
and that they should be his adopted 
sons and daughters. The chapter is one 
of great lieauty ; and the argument fdr 
a holy life among Christians is one that 
is exceedingly forcible and tender. 

1. We then^ as tvorkers together with 
him. On the meaning of this expression, 
see Note, 1 Cor. iii. 9. The Greek here 
is (flwig^'CurTi?) * working together,' and 
may mean either that the apostles and 
ministers to whom Paul refers Were 
joint labourers in entreating them not 
to receive the grace of God in vain ; or 
it may mean that they eo-operated with 
God, or were engaged with him in en- 
deavouring to secure the reconciliation 
of the world to hirasel£ Tindal renders 
it, " we as helpers." Doddridge, ** we 
then as the joint-labourers of God." 
Most expositors have concurred in this 
interpretation. The word properly 
means, to work together ; to co-operate 
in producing any result. Macknight 
supposes that the word here is in the 
vocative, and is an address to the fellow- 
labourers of Paul entreating them not 
to receive the grace of God in vain. In 
this opinion he is probably alone, and 
has manifestly departed from the scope 
and deitign of the passage. Probably 
the most obvious meaning is that of our 
translators, who regard it as teaching 
that Paul was a joint-worker with God 
in iecuring the «a\va.\iou oi xofttu \ TKoX 



9 (For he saith,* I have heard 

« I>. 49. 8. 



ytreeeive not tht grate of God in vain, 
1 he * grace of God* here meaiie evident- 
ly the gracious oSet of reconciliation 
and pardon. And the sense is, * We en- 
treat you not to neglect or slight this 
ofier of pardon, so as to lose the benefit 
of it, and be lost It is offered freely 
Mid fiilly. It may be partaken of by 
all, and all may be saved. But it may 
also be slighted, and all the benefits of 
it will then be lost' The sense is, that 
it was possible that this offer might be 
made to them, they might hear of a 
Saviour, be told of the plan of recon- 
ciliation, and have the offers of men^ 
pressed on their attention and accept- 
ance, and yet all be in vain. They 
might notwithstanding all this be lost, 
for simply to hear of the plan of salva- 
tion or the offers of mercy, will no more 
save a sinner than to hear of medicine 
will save the sick. It must be embraced 
and appUed, or it will be in vain. It is 
true that Paul probably addressed this 
to those who were professors of religion ; 
and the sense is, that they should use 
all possible care and anxiety lest these 
offers should have been made in vain. 
They should examine their own hearts ; 
they should inquire into their own con- 
dition ; they should guard against self- 
deception. The same persons (ch. v. 20) 
Paul had exhorted also to be reconciled 
to God ; and the idea is, that he would 
earnestly entreat even professors of ro- 

liarinn tn arivA all AtWtranfn in apmim nn 
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thee in a time accepted, i 



used it in eneily the sense, 
reference to the same design fe 
it was originally spoken, batM4 
ing the idea which he wished to 
or in accordance with the gsns 
dple implied in its use in laiial 
general idea there, or the prine 
volved was, that under the Men 
would be willing to hear ; that 
he would be disposed to ^bow i 
the Jew and to the Gentile, 
the main idea of the passage 
by PauL Under the Messiah, 1 
by Isaiah, God would be wil 
show mercy. That would be 
ceptable time. That time, mq 
has arrived. The Messiah hi 
and now God is willing to pan 
save. And the doctrine in lb 
is, that under the Messiah, at 
time of Christ, God is wilting 
mercy to men. In him aloiM 
throne of grace accessible, and J! 
he has come God is willing to 
and men should avail themselvi 
oSEsn of merey. 5 I have hta 
The Messiah. I have listened 
prayer for the salvation of the 
world. The promise to the ] 
was, that the heathen world rii 
given to him ; but it was a proa 
it should be in answer to hi» . 
and intercessions. ^ Ask of m 
shall give thee the heathen fi 
inheritance, and the uttermost 
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the day of salvation have I suc- 
ooored thee : behold now is the 



whidi was ihsfetoawMe period of sal- 
mution, that is, which Grod esteemed to 
b* the proper period for making his 
nlvation known to men. At such a 
period the Messiah would pray, and the 
pnyer would be answered. ^ In the 
day ofaaktation. In the time when I 
am dnposed to Aovr salvation. ^ Htwe 
I mnetowrti ihet. The Messiah. I have 
mmaiiied thee, that is, in the effort to 
make nlmtion known. God here speaks 
€f there being an accepted time, a 
finrited period, in which the petitions in 
favour of the world would be accepta- 
ble to him. That time Paul says had 
eona ; and the idea which he urges is, 
tfiat men should avail themselves of 
diat, and embrace now the offers of 
mercy. 1 Behold now is the accepted 
Ume, &C. The meaning of this passage 
Im, the 'Mesriah is come. The time re- 
faned to by Isaiah has arrived. It is 
■ow a time when Qpd is ready to show 
onmpasfrinn, to hear prayer, and to have 
nsi cy on mankind. Only through the 
Mfish, the Lord Jesus, does he show 
nsgr, and men should therefore now 
»nAmi,Mk the offers of pardon.' The 
dodrioe taught here, therefore, is, that 
through the Lord Jesus, and where he 
is pnached, God is willing to pardon 
and aave men; and this is true wher- 
ever he is preached, and as long as men 
life onder the sound of the gospel. The 
world is under a dispensation of mercy, 
and God is willing to show compassion, 
and while this exiits, that is, while men 
live^ the offisrs of salvation are to be 
fiesly made to them. The time witi 
eone when It Will not be an acceptable 
iBie withOod. Tiie day of mercy will 
ki dosed; the period of trial will be 
Mded ; and men will be removed to a 
worid where no mercy is shown, and 
when compassion is unknown. This 
wnot which should be read as a pa- 
iiMrthfMnM^ IS designed to be connected 
with the argument which the apostle 
h Ofging, and which he presented in 
thaimvioui chapter. The general doo- 



accepted time ; behold, now i$ 
the day of salvation.) 

trine is, that men should seek reconcilia- 
tion with God. To enforce that, he 
here says, that it was now the accepta- 
ble time, the time when God was willing 
to be reconciled to men. The general 
sentiment of this passage may be thus 
expressed. (1.) Under the gospel it is 
an acceptable time, a day of mercy, a 
time when God is willing to show mercy 
to men. (2.) There may be special 
seasons which may be peculiarly called 
the acceptable or accepted time, (a) 
When the gospel is pressed on the at- 
tention by the faithful preaching of hii 
servants, or by the urgent entreaties of 
friends; (b) When it is brought to our 
attention by any striking dispensation 
of Providence ; (c) When the Spirit of 
God strives with us, and brings us to 
deep reflection, or to conviction for sin ; 
(d) In a revival of religion, when many 
are pressing into the Kingdom — ^it ui 
at all such seasons an accepted time, a 
day of salvation, a day which we should 
improve. It is **vow'' such a season, 
because, (1.) The time of mercy will 
pass by, and God will not be willing 
to pardon the sinner who goes unpre- 
pared to eternity. (2.) Because we 
cannot calculate on the future. We 
have no assurance, no evidence that we 
shall live another day, or hour. (3.) 
It is taught here, that the time will come 
when it will not be an accepted time. 
Now IS the accepted time ; at some fu- 
ture period it will not be. If men 
grieve away the Holy Spirit; if they 
continue to reject the gospel ; if they 
go unprepared to eternity, no mercy can 
be found. God does not design to par- 
don beyond the grave. He has mads 
no provisions for forgiveness there ; apd. 
they who are not pardoned in this lifii 
must be unpardoned forevor. 

8. Owing no offence in any thing* 
We the ministers of Grod. ver. 1. Tho 
word rendered offence means, propedy, 
stumbling ; then offence, or cause of 
offence, a fklling into sin. The is»anp 
lug hue ia, * living no mysMa^ift te 
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3 Giving no * offence in any 
thing, that the ministry be not 
blamed : 

« 1 Co. 10. 33. 

oontemning or rejecting the gospel ;' 
and the idea of Paul is, that he and his 
fel.ow-apoatles so laboured as that no one 
who saw or knew them, should have 
occasion to reproach the ministry, or the 
religion which they preached; but so 
that in their pure and self-denying 
lives, the strongest argument should be 
seen for embracing it Comp. Matt z. 
16. 1 Cor. Tiii. 13 ; x. 32, 33. Notes, 
Phil. U. 15. 1 Thess. ii. 10 ; v. 22. 
How they conducted so as to give no 
offence he states in the following verses. 
5 That the ministry he not blamed. 
The phrase, " the ministry," refers here 
not merely to the ministry of Paul, that 
is, it does not mean merely that he 
would be subject to blame and reproach, 
but that the ministry tY«e/f which the 
Lord Jesus had established would be 
blamed, or would be reproached by the 
improper conduct of any one who was 
engaged in that work. The idea is, 
that the misconduct of one minister of 
the gospel would bring a reproach upon 
the profession itself, and would prevent 
the usefulness and success of others, 
just as the misconduct of a physician ex- 
poses the profession to reproach, or the 
bad conduct of a lawyer reflects itself 
in some degree on the entire profession. 
And it is so everywhere. The errors, 
follies, misconduct, or bad example of 
one minister of the gospel brings a re- 
proach upon the sacred calling itself, 
and prevents the usefulness of many 
others. Ministers do not stand alone. 
And though no one can be responsi- 
ble for the errors and failings of others, 
yet no one can avoid suffering in regaid 
to his usefulness by the sins of others. 
Not only, therefore, from a regard to his 
personal usefulness should every minis- 
ter be circumspect in his walk, but from 
respect to the usefulness of all others 
who sustain the office of the ministry, 
and from respect to the success of re- 
%rAii «i/ OYU th« world. Paul mad« 



4 But in all things approying^ 
ourselves as tha ministers *of 
God, in much patience, in af- 

< CMMimilii^. b I Co. 4. 1. 

it one of the principles of his conduct 
so to act that no man should hxn 
cause to speak reproachfully of the 
ministry on his account In order to 
this, he felt it to be necessary not only 
to claim and assert honour for the mh 
nistry, but to lead such a life as duHiU 
deserve the respect of men. If a mH 
wishes to secure respect lor his calliag; 
it must be by Uving in the maniMr 
which that calling demands, and- ihM 
respect and honour will follow aa aim^ 
ter of course. See Cabnn. 

4. But in all things. In every mi|»d 
In all that we do. In every way, boA 
by words and deeds. How thisiw 
done, Paul proceeds to state in the ftt* 
lowing verses. ^ Approving mtrttka 
as the ministers of Gold, Marg. ** C<i» 
mending.^' Tindal renders it, ** In itt 
things let us behave ourselves as As 
ministers of God." The idea is, M 
Paul and hia- fellow-laboureiv endei- 
voured to live as became the ministea 
of God, and so as to commend the ni- 
nistry to the confidence and affisctioiiflf 
men. They endeavoured to live as wM 
appropriate to those who were Ai 
ministers of God, and so that the wodd 
would be disposed to do honour to tilt 
ministry. 1 Jn much patierue. b 
the patient endurance of afflictions of 
all lunds. Some of his trials he pw- 
ceeds to enumerate. The idea is, tiMt 
a minister of God, in order to do good 
and to commend his ministry, should at 
an example of patience. He preadwi 
this as a duty to others'; and if, wbtn 
he is poor, persecuted, oipjfremed, tM^ 
lumniated, or imprisoned, he diouU 
murmur, or be insubmisaive, the eonsa* 
quence would be that he would do littlt 
good by all his preaching. And no ont 
can doubt, that Grod often plaooa fail 
ministers in circumstances of peente 
trial, among other reasons, in order thil 
they may illustrate their own pieuepH 
bw their example, and ahoir to tkiiil 
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ilietions, in necesritiefl, in dis- 
tressesy 
6 In stripes, * in imprison- 

• c 11. S3. A.C, 

pwple with what temper and spirit they 
■vf mnd ought to suflfer. Ministere 
«Ami do a great deal more good by their 
•ample in snflbring than they do in 
tfcflir preaching. It is easy to preach 
to odwrs ; it is not so easy to manifest 
fait the right spirit in time of persecu- 
miaDdtriaL Men too can resist preach- 
fa^ but they cannot resist the effect 
tsid power of a good example in times 
•f mfiering. In regard to the manner 
fa which Panl says that the ministry 
' eommend itself it may be observed, 
he groups several things together ; 
m mentioiis sererai eloMes of influences 
m laee n e. In this and the next verse 
ka lefera to various kinds c^ afQictions. 
In the Ibilowing verses he groups several 
^UDgB together, pertaining to a holy 
M^ and a pure conversation. ^ In 
^MUium». In all our afQictions ; refer- 
fm% to ail the afflictions and trials which 
were called to bear. The foUow- 
words, in the manner of a climax, 
mote particularly the kinds of 
wfaidi they were called to endure, 
f £• neeetaUiea, Thu is a stronger 
tMm than afflictions, and denotes the 
dhfeieM wfaidi arose from want. He 
w eij w h ere endured adversity. It de- 
WMes umwoidable distress and calamity, 
t Jn distresses. The word here used 
{stmym^W) denotes properly straitness 
if pmeSy want of room ; Uien straits, 
dktaem, anguish. It is a stronger word 
either of those which he had before 
See it explained in the Notes on 
ii. 9. Paul means that in all 
circumstances he had evinced po- 
and had endeavoured to act as 
faeame a mimaier of God. 

S. In stripes. In thia verse, Paul 
■W Mwd e to speeifleaHons of what he 
bd bam caUed to oidure. In the 
fsifiuiis verse, he had spoken of his 
IS in general terms. In this 
■on, he refers to the ftct that he 
\m Mlow-laboiiiarf wen aoouigad 




ments, *in tumults, in labours, 
in watchings, in fastings. 

t or i» Uuknga to and fro. 



in synagogues and cities as if they had 
been the worst of men. In 2 Cor. xL 
33 — ^25, Paul says that he had been 
scourged five times by the Jews, and 
had been thrice beaten with rods. See 
the Notes on that place. ^ In impri' 
sonments. As atPhilippi. ActsxvL24» 
seq. It was no uncommon thing for 
the early preachers of Christianity to 
be imprisoned. ^ In tumults, Marg. 
Tossing to and fro. The Greek word 
{SduLTaia^aL0-iA) denotes properly insta- 
biHti/j thence disorder, tumult, commo- 
tion. Here it means that in the various 
tumults and conmiotions wliich were 
produced by the preaching of the gospel, 
Paul endeavoured to act as became a 
minister of God. Such tumults were 
excited at Corinth (Acts xviiL 6) ; at 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 19, 20) ; at Lystra 
and Derbe (Acts xiv. 19) ; at Ephesus 
(Acts xix), and in various other places. 
The idea is, that if the ministers of re- 
ligion are assailed by a lawless mob, 
they are to endeavour to show the spirit 
of Christ there, and to evince all pa- 
tience, and to do good even in such a 
scene. Patience and the Christian spirit 
may often do more good in such scenes 
than much preaching would do else- 
where. 5 In labours. Referring pro- 
bably to the labours of the ministry, 
and its incessant duties, and perhaps 
also to the labours which they performed 
for iheir own support, as it is well known 
that Paul and probably also the other 
apostles, laboured often to support them- 
selves. 1 In toatehings. In wake- 
fulness, or want of sleep. He probably 
refers to the feet that in these arduous 
duties, and in his travels, and in anxious 
cares for the churches, and for the ad- 
vancement of religion, he was often de- 
prived of his ordinary rest He refers 
to this again in chap. xi. 27. 5 In 
fastings. Referring probably not only 
to the somewhat frequent faaxa Vo "wVa^ 
hs folaniarii^ tubuattad i» as^ao^ ^«t^ 
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6 By pureness, by knowledge, 
by long-sofferingy by kindnessy 

tion, but also to the fact that in his 
travels, when abroad and among stran- 
gers, he was often destitute of food. 
To such triala, thoae who travelled as 
Paul did, among strangers, and without 
property, would be often compelled to 
submit ; and such trials, almost without 
number, the religion which we now 
enjoy has cost It at first cost the pain- 
ful lifis, the toils, the anxieties, and the 
iufierings of the Redeemer ; and it has 
been propagated and perpetuated amidst 
the deep sorrows, the sacrifices, and the 
tears and blood of those who have con- 
tributed to perpetuate it on earth. For 
•uch a religion, originated, extended, 
and preserved in such a manner, we 
can never express suitable gratitude to 
God. Such a religion we cannot oveF- 
estimate in value ; and for the extension 
and perpetuity of such a religion, we 
also should be willing to practise un- 
wearied self-dcniaL 

6. By purenesa, Paul, having in the 
previous verses, grouped together some 
of the sufferings which he endured, and 
by which he had endeavoured to com- 
mend and extend the true religion, pro- 
ceeds here to group together certain 
other influences by which he had sought 
the same object The substance of what 
he here says is, that it had not only 
been done by sufferings and trials, but 
by a holy lifo, and by entire consecra- 
tion to the g^at cause to which he had 
devoted himselC He begins by stating 
that it was by pt$renes8, that is, by 
integrity, sanctity, a holy and pure life. 
All prMching, and all labours would 
have been in vain without this; and 
Paul well knew that if he succeeded in 
the ministry, he must be a good man. 
The same is true in all othei profes- 
aiona. One of the essential requisites 
of an orator, according to Quintilian, 
is, that he must be a good man ; 
and no man may expect ultimately to 
succeed in any calling of life unless he 
is pure. But however this may be in 
other callings^ no one will doubt it in 
migmd to the miiiiatiy of the gofpoL 



by the Holy Ghost, by love 
unfeigned, 

^ Bi/ knowkdge. Interpretera have di^ 

fered much in the interpretation of thia 

Rooenmuller and Schleusoer understand 

by it prudence, Grotiua interprets it 

as meaning a knowledge of the law* 

Doddridge supposes that it refers to a 

solicitude to improve in the knowledge 

of those truths which they were called 

to communicate to others. Probably 

the idea b a very simple one. Paul ii 

showing how he endeavoured to oqoh 

mend the gospel to others, ver. 4. He 

says, therefore, that one way was by cob- 

municating knowledge, true knowledlga 

He proclaimed that which was tnie^nd 

which was real knowledge, in oppQ» 

tion to the fidse science ^ the Gieeki 

and in opposition to those who would 

substitute declamation for argument, end 

the mere ornaments of rfaetmc for tnitlL 

The idea is, that the ministry should not 

be ignorantf but that if they wished Id 

commend their office, they shook! be 

well-informed, and should be men of 

good sense. Paul had no belief thit 

an ignorant ministry was prefoable to 

one that was characterixed by true 

knowledge ; and he felt that if he wee 

to be useful it was to be by his impsit* 

ing to others truth that wcmld be usefeL 

*'The priest's lips should keep knop* 

ledge." Mai. iL 7. ^ By loag-wfaiag. 

By patience in our trials, and in the 

provocations which we meet with. We 

endeavour to obtain and keep a control 

over our passions, and to keep than in 

subjection. See this word explained in 

the Notes on 1 Cor. xiiL4^ ^ By kind' 

nees. See Note, 1 Cor. xiiL 4« By 

gentleness of manner, of temper, and 

of spirit By endeavouring to evines 

this q>irit to all, whatever may be tteir 

treatment of us, and whatever mij be 

our provocations. Paul felt that if a 

nainister would do good he must be 

kind, snd gentle to all. ^ ByiktBobf 

Ohott. By the sanctifying infliwDoei 

of the Holy Spirit By tlmee jjiaoei 

and virtues which it is his office pecii* 

liarly to produce in the heart Comp^ 

GaL ▼. SS, sa. Paul hsM mdwilr 
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7 By the word • of truth, by 
the * power of God, by the 



« c. 4. 3. 



* 1 Co. 2. 4. 



refers not to the miraculous agency of 
the Holy Spirit, but he is referring to the 
Bpirit whidi he and his fellow-ministers 
maDifested, and means here, doubtless, 
that they evinced such feelings as the 
Holy Spirit produced in the hearts of 
the children of God. ^ By hoe un- 
^gned. Sincere, true, ardent love to all. 
By andissembled, pure, and genuine 
a&ction for the souls of men. What 
good can a minister do if he does not 
love his people, and the souls of men ? 
The prominent characteristic in the life 
of the Redeemer was love — ^love to alL 
8o. if we are like him, and if we do any 
good, we shall have love to men. No 
inmn is useful without it ; and ministers, 
in general, are useful just in proportion 
•8 they have it It will prompt to labour, 
•elAlental, and toil ; it will make them 
patient, ardent, kind ; it will give them 
leal, and will give them access to the 
heart ; it will accomplish what no elo- 
quence, labour, or learning will do with- 
out it. He who shows that he loves 
me has access at once to my heart ; he 
who does not, cannot make a way there 
by any argument, eloquence, denuncia- 
tion, or learning. No minister is useful 
without it ; no one with it can be other- 
wise than usefuL 

7. By the word of truth. That is, 
by making known the truths of the 
goqpeL It was his object to make known 
the simple truth. He did not corrupt 
it by ftSiBb mixtures of philosophy and 
human wisdom, but communicated it 
as it had been revealed to him. The 
olgoct of the appointment of the Chris- 
tian ministiy is to make known the 
truth, and when that is done it cannot 
but be that they will commend their 
office and work to the fiivourable le- 
gardfofmen. ^ By ^ pomer of God, 
By the divine power which attended 
te pnadiing of the ,gospeL Most of 
tho ancient commentators explain this of 
te power of working miracles.— Bibom- 
jkU. But it pmbabfy includeB off the 

13 



armour ^ of righteousnefls on the 
right hand and on the left» 



e Ep. 6. 11. Jbc. 



displays of divine power which attended 
the propagation of the gospel, whether 
in the working of miracles, or in the 
conversion of men. If it be asked how 
Paul used this power so as to give no 
offence in the work of the ministxy, it 
may be replied, that the miraculous 
endowments bestowed upon the apostles, 
the power of speaking foreign languages, 
&;c., seem to have been bestowed upon 
them to be employed in the same way as 
were their natural fiaunilties. See Notes 
on I Cor. xiv. 32. The idea here is^ 
that they used the great powers intrusted 
to them by God, not as impostors would 
have done, for the purposes of gain and 
ambition, or for vain display, but solely 
fdr the furtherance of the true religion, 
and the salvation of men. They thus 
showed that they were sent from God, 
as well by the nature of the powers with 
which they were intrusted, as by the man- 
ner in which they used them. ^ By the 
carmour of righteousness on the right 
hand ana on the left. Interpreters have 
varied much in the exposition of this 
passage; and many have run into 
utter wildness. Grotius says, that it 
refers to the manner in which the 
ancient soldiers were armed. They 
bore a spear in their right hand, and 
a shield in the left. With the former 
they attacked their foes, with the latter 
they made defence. Some have sup- 
posed that it refers to the &ct that 
they were taught to use the sword with 
the left hand as well as with the right 
The simple idea is, that they were com- 
plet^ly armed. To be armed on the 
right hand and on the left is to be well 
armed, or entirely equipped. They wen 
forth to conflict They met persecutioi 
oppodtion, and slander. As the soldia. 
went well araied to battle, so did they 
But the armour with which they m 
their foes, and which constituted tfaei 
entire panoply, was a holy lifi&. VTiflx 
that they met iSl i\iib «Max^\aQ& ^^ Mfa 
enemiea; with thai a\]LtknJ\et«B^^SI>"^ 
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8 By honour and dishonour, 
hy evil report and good re- 

catkm. That ww their defence, and 
by that they hoped and expected to 
achieve their conqneats. They had no 
swords, and spears, and helmets, and 
shields ; no carnal weapons of offence 
and defence ; but they expected to meet 
all their assaults, and to gain all their 
victories, by an upright and holy life. 

8. By hofwur and dishonour. The 
apostle IS still illustrating the proposition 
that he and his fellow-labourers en- 
deavoured to give no offence (ver. 3), 
and to commend themselves as the mi- 
nisters of God. ver. 4. He here (ver. 
8 — 10) introduces another group of 
particulars in which it was done. The 
main idea is, that they endeavoured to 
act in a manner so as to commend the 
ministry and the gospel, whether they 
were in circumstances of honour or dis- 
honour, whether lauded or despised by 
the world. The word rendered ** by" 
((f/d) does not here denote the means 
by which they commended the gospel, 
but the medium. In the midst of 
honour and dishonour ; whatever might 
be the esteem in wliich they were held 
by the world, they gave no offence. 
The first is, " by honour." They were 
not everywhere honoured, or treated 
with re4>ect Yet they were some- 
times honoured by men. The churches 
which they founded would honour them, 
and as the ministers of religion they 
would be by them treated wiUi respect 
Perhaps occasionally also they might 
be treated with great attention and re- 
gard by the men of the world on 
account of their miraculous powers. 
Comp. Acts xxviit 7. So now, minis- 
ters of the gospel are often treated with 
great respect and honour. They are 
beloved and venerated; caressed and 
flattered, by the people of their charge. 
As ministers of God, as exercising a 
holy function, their office is often treated 
with great respect by the world. If 
they are eloquent or learned, or if they 
are eminently successful, they are often 
highly esteemed and loved. Itisdvffii- 
eaiin gacb dinunstances to « commend 



port : w deceivers,* and yet true ; 

a Jno. 7. 12, 17. 



themselves as the ministers of Grod.** 
Few are the men who are not injured 
by honour ; few who are not corrupted 
by flattery. Few are the ministers who 
are proof against this influence, and 
who in such circumstances can houoor 
the ministry. If done, it is by show^ 
ing that they regard such things as of 
little moment ; by showing that they are 
influenced by higher considerations than 
the love of praise ; by not allowing thii 
to interfere with their duties, or to make 
them less fidthful and laborious; bnl 
rather by making this the occasion of 
increased fidelity and increased zeal in 
their master's cause. Most ministers do 
more to <*give offence" in times when 
they are greatly honoured by the woiid 
than when they are despised. Yet it ii 
possible for a minister who is greatif 
honoured to make it the occasion of 
commending himself more and more at 
a minister of God. And he should do 
it; as Paul said he did. — The other 
situation was **in dishonour." It is 
needless to say, that the apostles were 
often in situations where they had op- 
portunity thus to commend themselves 
as the ministers of God. If aomdimet * 
honoured, they were often dishonoured. 
If the world sometimes flattered and 
caressed them, it often despised them, 
and cast out their names ds eviL See 
Note, 1 Cor. iv. 13. And perhaps it is 
so substantially how with those whojiiv 
faithful. In such circumstances, alms 
Paul sought to commend himself as a 
minister of God. It was by receiving 
all expressions of contempt with meek- 
ness; by not sufiering them to tntef- 
fere with the fiiithful discharge of his 
duties; by rising above them, and show- 
ing the power of religion to sustain him ; 
and by returning good for evil, pnjen 
for maledictions, blessings for curses, 
and by seeking to save, not injure and 
destroy those who thus sought to over^ 
whelm him with disgrace. It may be 
difficult to do this, but it can be done ; 
I and tuAen done, a man always does good. 
^\ Bij evil report, *l^Y&-vi^t^VL«re oMd 
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{iv99»fxUt)y means, ^ropedy, ill-omened 
language, malediction, reproach, con- 
tomely. It refers to the fact that they 
were often slandered and calumniated. 
Hieir motives were called in question, 
tnd their names aspersed. They were 
rqiresented as deceivers and impostors, 
Ac. The statement here is, that in such 
circiunstances, and when thus assailed 
and reproached, they, endeavoured to 
commend tiilBmsdves as the ministers 
QtGod. Evidentiy they endeavoured to 
do this by not slandering or reviling in 
letnni ; by manifesting a Christian spirit ; 
W Uving dotun the slanderous accusa- 
tioo, and by doing good if possible even 
to their calumniators. It is more diffi- 
adt, says Chrysostom, to bear such re- 
ports than it is pain of body ; and it is 
conaequentiy more difficult to evince a 
Christian spirit then. To h uman nature 
ii b trying to have the name slandered 
and cast out as evil when we ate con- 
■cioiM only of a desire to do good. But 
it JB sufficient for the disciple that he 
be as his master, and if they called the 
master of the house Beelzebub, we must 
aspect they will also those of his house- 
hold. It is a fine field for a Christian 
Binister, or any other Christian, to do 
good when his name is unjustiy slander- 
ed. It gives him an opportunity of 
> diowing the true excellency of the 
Christian spirit ; and it gives him the 
inexpressible primlege 0/ being like 
Christ — ^likehim in his suffering and 
fai the moral excellence of character. 
A man should be willing to be any 
ding if it will make him like the Re- 
deemer — ^whether it be in suffering or 
fai glory. See Phil. iii. 10. 1 Pet iv. 
13. \ And good report. When men 
speak well of us; when we are com- 
mendedy praised, or honoured. To ho- 
nour the gospel then, and to commend 
flie ministiy, is, (1.) To show that the 
heart is not set on this, and does not 
seek it ; (2.) To keep the heart firom 
|mng pufied up with pride and self- 
•itimation ; (3.) Not to suffer it to in- 
torierB with our fidelity to others, and 
with our faithfully presenting to them 
die truth. Satan often attempts to 
waa hy praise, and to neutralize 



the influence of ministers by flattery. 
It seems hajicl to go and proclaim tc 
men painful truths who are causing the 
incense of praise to ascend around us. 
And it is commonly mudi easier for a 
minister of the gospdi to commend him- 
self as a minister of God when he is 
slandered than when he is praised, when 
his name is cast out as evil than when 
the breezes of popular favour are wafted 
upon him. Few men can withstand 
the influence of flattery, but many men 
can meet persecution with a proper 
spirit ; few men comparatively can al- 
ways evince Christian fidelity to others 
when they live always amidst the in- 
fluence of " good report," but there are 
many who can be feithfal when they 
are poor, and despised, and reviled. 
Hence it has happened, that God has 
so ordered it that his faithful servants 
have had but littie of the '*good report" 
which this world can furnish, but that 
they have been generally subjected to 
persecution and slander. ^ As deceivers. 
That is, we are regarded and treated as 
if we were deceivers, and as if we were 
practising an imposition on mankind, 
and as if we would advance our cause 
by any trick or fraud that would be 
possible. We are regarded and treated 
as deceivers. Perhaps this refers to 
some charges which had been brought 
against them by the opposing faction at 
Corinth (Locke), or perhaps to the 
opinion which the Jewish priests and 
heathen philosophers entertained of 
them. The idea is, that though they 
were extensively regarded and treated 
as impostors, yet they endeavoured to 
live as became the ministers of God. 
They bore the imputation with patience, 
and they applied themselves diiigentiy 
to the work of saving souls. Paul sel- 
dom turned aside to vindicate himself 
from such charges, but pursued his mas- 
ter's wi rk, and evidently felt that if he 
?iad a reputation that was worth any 
thing, or deserved any reputation, God 
would take care of it Comp. Ps. 
xxxvii. 1 — 4, A man, especially a 
minister, who is constantly endeavo\iv 
ing to vindicalB \vVa owr. tc^vjXaSasixi., 
usually has a tepuXaJiioa "vXaOcl S» "wjX 
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As * unknown, and yet 
well known ; as dying, and, be- 

a 1 Co. 4. 9. 

worth vindicating. A man who deserves 
A reputation will ultimately obtain just 
as much as is good for him, and as will 
advance the cause in which he is em- 
barked. ^ And yet true. We are not 
deceivers and impostors. Though we 
are regarded as such, yet we show our- 
selves to be true and £dthful ministers of 
Christ 

9. Am unknown. As those who are 
deemed to be of an obscure and igno- 
ble rank in life, unknown to the great, 
unknown to fame. The idea, I think, 
is, that they went as atrangerSf as per- 
sons unknown, in preachmg the gos- 
pel. Yet, though thus unknown, they 
«ideavoured to commend themselves 
as the ministers of God. Though among 
strangers ; though having no introduc- 
tion from the great and the noble, yet 
they endeavoured so to act as to con- 
vince the world that they were the mi- 
nisters of God. This could be done only 
by a holy life, and by the evidence of 
the divine approbation which would 
attend them in their work. And by 
this, the ministers of religion, if they 
are£uthful, may make themselves known 
even among those who were strangers, 
and may live so as to " give no offence/' 
Every minister and every Christian, 
even when they are *' unknown" and 
when among strangers, should remem- 
ber their high character as the servants 
€i Grod, and should so live as to com- 
mend die religion which they profess 
to love or whidi they are called on to 
preach. And yet how often is it that 
ministers when among strangers seem 
to feci themselves at liberty to lay aside 
their ministerial character, and to engage 
in conversation, and even partake of 
amusements which they themselves 
Would regard as wholly improper if it 
were known that they were the am- 
bassadors of God ! And how often is 
it the case that professing Christians 
^ben travelling, when among strangers, 
^Jun ia a^rnga londa, forget theii big^ \ 



hold, we live ; ^as chastened, and 
not killed ; 

* Ps. 118. 18. 

calling, and conduct in a manner wholly 
different from what they did when sur> 
rounded b^ Christians ; and when re- 
strained by the sentiments and by the 
eyes of a Christian community ! ^ And 
yet well known. Our sentiments and 
our principles are well known. We 
have no concealments to make. We 
practise no disguise. We attempt to 
impose on no one. Though ofaecurt 
in our origin ; though without rank, or 
wealth, or power, or patronage, to com 
mend ourselves to favour, yet we have 
succeeded in making ourselves known 
to the world. Though obscure in our 
origin, we are not obscure now. Though 
suspected of dark designs, yet our prin- 
ciples are all well known to the world. 
No men of the same obscurity of birth 
ever succeeded in making themselves 
more extensively known than did the 
apostles. The world at large became 
acquainted with them; and by their 
self-denial, zeal, and success, they extend- . 
cd their reputation around the globe. 
^ As dying. That is, regarded by others 
as dying. As condemned often to death; 
exposed to death ; in the midst of trials • 
that expose us to death, and that are 
ordinarily followed by death. See Note 
on 1 Cor. XV. 31, on the phrase, *' I die 
daily." They passed through so many 
trials that it might be said that they 
were constantly dying. 1 AHd behM, 
we live. Strange as it may seem, we 
still survive. Through all our frialf 
we are preserved, and though often 
exposed to death, yet we still live. 
The idea here b, tiiat in all these trials, 
and in these exposures to death, tb^ 
endeavoured to commend themselves as 
the ministers of God. They bore their 
trials with patience ; submitted to these 
exposures without a murmur; and 
ascribed their preservation to the inter- 
position of God. ^ Aa chastened. The 
word phastened (yreuiwojuwu) means 
corrected^ chastised. It is applied to the 
c^basVeidn:^ '^hich Grod causes by affllio' 
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10 As sorrowful, yet alway 

tions and calamities. 1 Cor. xi. 32. 
Rev. iii. 19. Heb. xii. 6. It refers here, 
not to the scourgings to which they 
were subjected in the synagogues and 
elsewhere, but to the chastisements 
whidi God inflicted ; the trials to winch 
he subjected them. And the idea is, 
dat in the midst of these trials, then 
endeavoured to act as became the mi- 
nisten of God. They bore them with 
patience. They submitted to them as 
coming from his hand. They felt that 
tiiey were right; and they submitted 
without a murmur. ^ And not killed. 
Though severely chastened, yet ^e are 
not put to death. We survive them — 
pr e se rv e d by the interposition of God. 
10. As sorrowful (xuvov/utmt). Griev- 
ing, afflicted, troubled, sad. Under 
these suflferings we seem always to be 
cast down and sad. We endure afflic- 
tions that usually lead to the deepest 
expressions of grief. If the world looks 
only upon our trials, we must be reganl- 
ed as always sufiering, and always sad. 
The world will suppose that we have 
cause for continued lamentation (Dod- 
dridge), and they will regard us as 
among the most unhappy of mortals. 
Bnch, perhaps, is the estimate which the 
world usually affixes to the Christian 
fife. They regard it as a life of sadness 
and of gloom ; of trial and of melan- 
dioty. They see little in it that is 
cheerful, and they suppose that a heavy 
burden presses constantly on the heart 
of tiie Christian. Joy they think per- 
tains to the gayeties and pleasures of 
this life ; sadness to religion. And per- 
haps a more comprehensive statement 
of the feelings wiUi which the gay peo- 
ple of the world regard Christians can- 
not be found than in this expression, 
**«» sorrowful.** True, they are not 
free from sorrow. They are tried like 
others. They have peculiar trials arising 
from persecution, opposition, contempt, 
and from the conscious and deep-felt 
depravity of their hearts. J'hey are 
•erious ; and their seriousness is often 
interpreted as gloom. But there is 
•DOther aide to this picture, and there 



rejoicing ; as poor, yet mak- 

is much in the Christian character and 
feelings unseen or unappreciated by the 
world. For they are ^ Alway re- 
joicing. So Paul was, notwithstanding 
the &ct that he always appeared to have 
occasion for grief Religion had a power 
not only to sustain the soul in trial, but 
to fill it with positive joy. The sources 
of his joy were doubtless the assurances 
of the divine favour and the hopes of 
ete^al glory. And the same is true 
of religion always. There is an internal 
peace and joy which the world may 
not see or appreciate, but which is far 
more than a compensation for all the 
trials which the Christian endures. 
1 As poor. The idea is, we are poor, 
yet in our poverty we endeavour *to 
give no offence, and to commend our- 
selves as the ministers of God.' This 
would be done by their patience and 
resignation ; by their entire freedom 
from every thing dishonest and dis- 
honourable, and by their readiness, when 
necessary, to labour for their own sup- 
port. There is no doubt that the 
apostles were poor. Comp. Acts iii 6. 
The little property which some of them 
had, had all been forsaken in order that 
they might follow the Saviour, and go 
and preach his gospel. And there is as 
little doubt that the mass of ministers 
are still poor, and that God designs and 
desires that they should be. It is in 
such circumstances that he designs they 
should illustrate the beauty and the su»- 
taining power of religion, and be exam- 
ples to the world. ^ Yet making many 
rich. On the meaning of the word rich 
see Note, Rom. ii. 4. Here the apostle 
means that he and his fellow-labourers, 
though poor themselves, were the in- 
struments of conferring durable and 
most valuable possessions on many per- 
sons. They had bestowed on them the 
true riches. They had been the means 
of investing them with treasures in* 
finitely more valuable than any which 
kings and princes could bestow. They 
to whom they ministered were made 
partakers of the lTeftsvite^\i€^t^^<&'c&K^ 
doth not conupl, wiii 'w^aaw ^v«^ ^^ 



of the apostles. Y -^ffd yet possessing 
ail things. That is, (1.) Possessing a 
portion of all things that may be neccs- 
niT finr our welfare, as far as our heaven- 
ly Father shall deem to be necessary for 
us. (2.) Possessing an interest in all 
things, so that we can enjoy them. 
We can derive pleasure from the works 
of God — the heavens, the earth, the 
hills, the streams, the cattle on the 
mountains or in the vales, as the works 
of Crod. We have a possession in them 
so that we can enjoy them as his works, 
and can say, ** Our Father made them 
all." They are given to man to enjoy. 
They are a part of the inheritance of 
man. And though we cannot call them 
our own in the legal sense, yet we can 
call them ours in the sense Uiat we can 
derive pleasure from their contemplation, 
and see in them the proo& of the wis- 
dom and the goodness of Grod. The 
child of God that iooks upon the hills 
and vales; upon an extensive and 
beautiful £urm or landscape, may derive 
more pleasure from the contemplation 
of them as the work of God and his 
gift to men, than the real owner does, 
if irreligious, from contemplating all 
this as his own. And so far as mere 
hapjMness is concerned, the fkiend of 
God who sees in all this the proofs of 
God's beneficence and wisdom, may have 



portion, may be said to have all 
for he is *«all in alL" He that 
Redeemer for his friend has all 
that he needs, for " he that apa 
his own Son, but gave him op 
all, how shall he not with hu 
freely give us all things 1" 
viii. 32. 

11. O ye CorinthianSy our m 
open unto you. We speak free 
fully. This is an affectionate i 
to them, and has reference to w 
had just said. It means that, wl 
heart was full on the subject, 
would flow freely, and that he hac 
vent to the fervid language wh 
had just used because his heart w 
He loved them ; he felt deeply ; 
spoke to them with the utmost fi 
of what he had thought, and pa 
and done. ^ Our heart is en* 
We have deep feelings, which na 
vent themselves in fervent and g^ 
language. The main idea here i 
he had a strong affection for 
a heart which embraced and lovec 
all, and which expressed itself 
language of deep emotion. H 
loved them so that he was will 
be reproached, and to be persecatx 
to be poor, and to have his nam 
out as evil. * I cannot be silenL 
ceal or dissemble nothinir. I ai 
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12 Ye axe not itndtened in us, 
but ye are straitened in your 
own bowels. 

13 Now for a recompence in 



12. Ye are not draiiened in U8. 
That is, you do not possess a narrow 
or oontnucted place in our affections. 
We love you fully, ardently, and .are 
raady to dio all that can be done for 
your welfiiie. There is no want of room 
m oiir affisctions towards you. It is not 
narrow, confined, pent up. It is ample 
and free. ^ Btst ye are straitened in 
your own boutek. That is, in the afifec- 
tuMis of your hearts. The word here used 
CnfTMyytsC) commonly means in the 
Bible tbe tender affisctions. The Greek 
word property denotes the upper viscera ; 
the heart, the lungs, the kver. It is 
applied fay GreA. writers to denote those 
partaof victims which were eaten during 
or after the sacrifice. — Robinson {Lex.), 
Hence it is applied to the hearty as the 
■eat of the emotions and passions; and 
eqtecialfy the gentler emotions, the ten- 
dnr affin^ons, compassion, pity, love, dec 
Our word ^ bowels^ is applied usually 
to the lower viscera, and by no means 
ezpreases the idea of the word which is 
used in Greek. The idea here is, that 
they weve straitened, or were confined 
in thdr afiections for him. It is the 
language of reproof meaning that he 
had not received from them the demon- 
fitiations of attachment which he had a 
right to expect, and which was a fair 
ai»d proportionate return for the love 
bestowed on them. Probably he refers 
ti> the fact that they had formed parties ; 
had admitted false teachers; and had 
act received his instructions as impli- 
."itly and as kindly as they ought to 
lave done. 

13. Now for a recompense in the 
¥Brne» < By way of recompense, open 
four hearts in the same manner towards 
aie as I -have done toward you. It is 
all the reward or compensation which I 
ask of you ; all the return which I de- 
we. I do not ask stiver or c^ld, or any 
•arthly poaBrwarng. liskonly a return 



the same, (1 speak as unto my 
children,) be ye also enlarged. 

14 Be « ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers ; for 

a]>e.7.3,3. 1 Co. 7. 90. 

of love, and a devotedness to the cause 
which I love, and which I endeavour to 
promote.' 1 1 speak as unto my child 
ren, I speak as a parent addressing 
his children. I sustain toward you the 
relation of a qpiiitual father, and I have 
a right to require and expect a retura 
of affection. ^ Be ye also enlarged 
Be not straitened in your a£fectiona 
Love me as I love you. Give to me 
the same proofe of attachment which I 
have given you. The idea in this verse 
is, that the only compensation or remn 
neradon which he expected for all the 
love which he had ^own them, and 
for all his toils and self-denials in theit 
behalf (ver. 4, 5), was, that they would 
love him, and yield obedience to tbe 
laws of the gospel requiring them to be 
separate from the world, ver. 14 — 18 
One ground of the claim which he had 
to their affection was, that he sustained 
toward them the relation of a father, and 
that he had a right to require and to ex- 
pect such a return of love. The Syriac 
renders it well, *' Enlarge your love 
towards me.** Tihdal renders it, *<I 
speak unto you as unto children, which 
have Uke reward with us ; stretch your- 
selves therefore out ; bear not the yoke 
with unbelievers." 

14'. Be ye not unequally yoked tth 
gether with unbelievers. This is closely 
connected in sense with the previous 
verse. The apostle is there stating the 
nature of the remuneration or recom- 
pense which he asks for all the love 
which he had shown to them. He here 
says, that one mode of remuneration 
would be to yield obedience to his com- 
mands, and to separate themselves horn 
all improper alliance with unbelievers. 
* Make me this return for my love. Love 
me also, and as a proof of your tiffeo 
tion, be not improperly united with 
unbelievers. Listen to mci ^a ^ iaAokSSt. , 
addieasing Vub dii\^ea, «ii<\ «RA\ac^ ^^^^^ 
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what fellowship hath righteoas- 
ness with unrighteousness ? and 

own happineai mnd piety by not being 
uneqoaUy yoked with those who are 
not Christians.' The word which is 
here used (mc^i/}4») means properly, 
to bear a difierent yoke, to be yoked 
het e rogeneonsly.— JZofttfMon (Lea?.). It 
is applied to the custom of yolung 
aninwilB of different kinds together {Pas- 
90w) ; and as used here means not to 
mingle together, or be united with un- 
believers. .It is impUed in the use of the 
word that there is a dissimilarity between 
*belieyera and unbeheveis so great that 
it is as improper for them to mingle 
together as it is to yoke animals of dif- 
ferent kinds and species. The ground 
of the injunction is, that there is a dif- 
ference between Christians and those 
who are not, so great as to render such 
unions improper and injurious. The 
direction here refers doubtless to all 
kinds of improper connexions with 
those who were unbelievers. It has been 
usually supposed by conunentators to 
refer particularly to marriage. But 
there is no reason for confining it to 
marriage. It doubtless includes that, 
but it may as well refer to any other 
intimate connexion, or to intimate 
friendships, or to participation in their 
amusements and employments, as to 
marriage. The radical idea is, that 
they were to abstain from all con- 
nexions with unbelievers — ^with infidels, 
and heathens, and those who were not 
Christians, which would identify them 



what communion hath ligh 
darkness ? 

yerse and the following yerses (1 
he states retuona why they shoui 
no such intercourse. There is no 
pie of Christianity that b mon 
tant than that which is here iti 
the apostle; and none in whidi 
tians are more in danger of en 
in which they have more diflk 
determining the exact rule wbie 
are to follow. The questions 
arise are very important. Aio 
have no intercourse with the 
of the world ? Are we cut looo 
all our friends who are not Cbiii 
Are we to become monks, and 
recluse and unsocial life? A 
never to mingle with the people 
world in business, in innocent 
tion, or in the duties of citiz^u^ 
neighbours and friends ? It is imp 
therefore, in the highest degree, 
deavour to ascertain what are th 
ciples on which the New Test 
requires us to act in this matter, 
in order to a correct understand 
this, the following principles n 
suggested. I. There is a laigi 
of action, pursuit, principle, and ii 
over which infidelity, an, heath 
and the world as such, have the 
control. It is wholly without the 
of Christian law, and stands oppi 
Christian law. It pertains to a di 
kingdom; is conducted by di 
principles, and tends to destro 
annihilate the kingdom of Chri 
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wked was that they shoald cast a little 
incense on the altar of a heathen god. 
They refused to do k, and because they 
refused to do it, thousands perished as 
martyrs. They judged rightly; and 
ihe world has approved their cause. 
(2.) Bin, vice, licentiousness. This is 
siso plain. Christians are in no way 
to patronise them, or to lend their influ- 
ence to them, or to promote them by their 
name, their presence, or their property. 
* Neither be partakers of other men's 
•fas." 1 Tim. V. 22. 2 John 11. 
(S.) Arts and acts of dishonesty, de- 
o^ition, and fraud in traffic and trade. 
Here die prohibition also must be 
abflolate. No Christian can have a 
light to enter into partnership with 
mother where the business is to be con- 
ducted on dishonest and unchristian 
frindples, or where it shall lead to the 
nidation of any of the laws of God. 
If it involves deception and fraud in 
tfie principles on which it is conducted ; 
If it spreads ruin and poverty — as the 
diiitilling and vending of ardent spirits 
does ; if it leads to the necessary viola- 
tkm of the Christian Sabbath, then the 
CMe is plain. A Christian is to have 
fto << fellowship with such unfruitful 
works of darkness, but is rather to re- 
prove them." Eph. v. 11. (4.) The 
imusements and pleasures that are en- 
tnely worldly, and sinful in their nature ; 
ttiat are wholly under worldly influence, 
tnd which cannot be brought under 
Christian principles. Ncariy all amuse- 
Bents are of this description. The true 
pnndple here seems to be, that if a 
Christian in such a place is expected to 
hy ande his Christian principles, and 
if it would be deemed indecorous and 
improper for him to introduce the sub- 
ject of religion, or if religion would be 
regarded as entirely inconsistent with 
the nature of ihe amusement, then he 
ii not to be found there. The world 
leigos there, and if the principles of his 
Lord and Master would be excluded, 
ht should not be there. This applies 
of course to the theatre, the circus, the 
lull-room, and to large and splendid 
ptrtles of pleasure. We are not to 
Tiftriitf> with idolaters in their idoiatnr ; 



nor with the licentious in their licen- 
tiousness; nor with the infidel in 
his infidelity; nor with the proud in 
their pride ; nor with the gay in their 
gayety; nor with the friends of the 
theatre, or the ball-room, or the circus 
in their attachment to these places and 
pursuits. And whatever other con- 
nexion we are to have with them as 
neighbours, citizens, or members oi our 
femilies, we are not to participate with 
them iir these things. Thus far all 
seems to be clear; and the rule is a 
plain one, whether it applies to mar- 
riage, or to business, or to religion, or to 
pleasure. Comp. Note, 1 Cor, v. 10. 
II. There is a large field of action, 
thought, and plan which may be said 
to be comnum with the Christian and 
the world ; that is, where the Chris- 
tian is not expected to abandon his 
own principles, and where there will be, 
or need be, no compromise of the stern- 
est views of truth, or the most upright, 
serious, and holy conduct. He may 
carry his principles with him ; may 
always manifest them if necessary ; and 
may even commend them to others. 
A few of these may be referred to. 
(1.) Commercial transactions and pro- 
fessional engagements that are con- 
ducted on honest and upright principles, 
even when those with whom we act 
are not Christians. (2.) Literary and 
scientific pursuits, which never, when 
pursued with a right spirit, interfere 
with the principles of Christianity, and 
never are contrary to it (3.) The love 
and affection which are due to relatives 
and friends. Nothing in the Bible 
assuredly will prohibit a pious son from 
uniting with one who is not pious in 
supporting an aged and infirm parent, 
or a much loved and aflectionate sister. 
The same remark is true also respecting 
the duty which a wife owes to a hus- 
band, a husband to a wife, or a parent 
to a child, though one of them should 
not be a Christian. And the same ob- 
servation is true also of neighbours, who 
are not to be prohibited from uniting as 
neighbours in social intercourse, and in 
acts of common kitidxi««& vcv^ Ott«xvV) 
though aU noit CYucU^aaxA. ^^^^ ^^ 
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15 And what concord hath 



citizens. We owe duties to our country, 
and a Christian need not refuse to act 
with others in the elective franchise, or 
in making or administering the laws. 
Here, however, it is clear that he is not 
at liberty to violate the laws and the 
principles of the Bible. He cannot be 
at liberty to unite with them in political 
schemes that are contrary to die law 
of God, or in elevating to office men 
whom he cannot vote for with a good 
conscience* as qualified for the station. 
(5.) In plans of public improvement, 
in schemes that go to the advancement 
of the public welfare, when the schemes 
do not violate the laws of God. But 
if they involve the necessity of violating 
the Sabbath, or any of the laws of God, 
assuredly he cannot consistently par- 
ticipate in them. (6.) In doing good 
to others. So the Saviour was with sin- 
ners ; so he ate, and drank, and conversed 
with them. So we may mingle with 
them, without partaking of their wicked 
feelings and plans, so far as we can do 
them good, and exert over them a holy 
and saving influence. In all the situa- 
tions here referred to, and in all the 
duties growing out of them, the Chris- 
tian may maintain his principles, and 
may preserve a good conscience. In- 
deed the Saviour evidently contemplated 
that his people would have stich inter- 
course with the world, and that in it 
they would do good. But in none of 
these is there to be any compromise 
of principle ; in none to be any yielding 
to the opinions and practices that are 
contrary to the laws of God. IIL There 
is a large field of action, conduct, and 
plan, where Christians only will act 
together. These relate to the peculiar 
duties of religion — ^to prayer. Christian 
fellowship, the ordinances of the gospel, 
and most of the plans of Christian be- 
neficence. Here the world will not in- 

. trude ; and here assuredly there will be 
no necessity of any compromise of 
Christian principle. ^ For what feU 
hwship* Paul proceeds here to state 

reasons why there should be no audv 



Christ with Belial ? or what 



improper connexion with the world. 
The main reason, though under various 
forms, is, that there can be no fellow- 
ship, no communion, nothing in con^ 
mon between them ; and that therefore 
they should be separate. The woid 
fellowship (a<(«^X*) ii^cs^ns partnership^ 
participation. What is there in com- 
mon ; or how can the one partake with 
.the other 1 The interrogative form hen 
is designed to be emphatic, and to de- 
clare in the strongest terms that there 
can be no such partnership. 1 RLgU' 
eousnesa. Such as you Christians an 
required to practise ; implying that all 
were to be governed by the stem and 
uncompromising principles of hones^ 
and justice. ^ With unrighteousnm. 
Dishonesty, injustice, sin ; implying thitf 
the world is governed by such principle 
^ And what eommunUm {itoi9m'uL\> 
Participation ; communion ; that whka 
is in common. What is Uiere in com- 
mon between light and darkness 1 Whit 
common principle is thore of which thqr 
both partake 1 There is none. There if 
a total and eternal separation. 1 Id^ 
The emblem of truth, virtue, holiDeoi 
See Note, Matt iv. 16 ; v. 16. John L 4. 
Rom. ii. 19. 2 Cor. iv. 4. 6. It a 
implied here that Christians are oh 
lightened, and walk in the lighL Their 
principles are pure and holy — ^principles 
of which light is the proper embleiii. 
^ Darkness, The emblem of sin, €»► 
ruption, ignorance ; implying that the 
world to which Paul refens was go- 
verned stnd influenced by these. Tt» 
idea is, that as there is an entire sepa- 
ration between light and darkness in 
their nature ; as they have nothing in 
common, so it is and should be, between 
Christians and sinners. There should 
be a separation. There can be nothing 
in common between holiness and sin ; 
and Christians should have nothing to 
do " with the unfruitful works of £kik 
ness." Eph. v. 11. 

15. And what concord {ovfApSaMo-it) 
Sympathy, unison. This word refen 
pio^ily to the unison or harmony pro- 
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part hath he that believeth with 
ao infidel ? 

16 And what agreement hath 



dnced by moaical instruments, where 
fliero is a elurtL What accordance, 
what unison is there ; what strings are 
there which being struck will produce 
a chord or harmony 1 The idea is, then, 
flme is as mtieh that is discordant be- 
tsveen Christ and Belial as there is be- 
tween instruments of music that produce 
anly discordant and jarring sounds. 
I Haih Chriat, What is there in com- 
watk between Christ and Belial, imply- 
ing that Christians are governed by the 
principles, and that they follow the 
oample of Christ ^ BeUaL BtKiak 
m- Bfi^/«c» as it is foui^ in some of the 
lile editions. The form Beiiar is Syriac. 
"Rfte Hebrew word (*7p^^3) means literally 
uMoui profit f worthiessfiesa ; wicked- 
nesi. It is here evidently applied to 
Satan. The Syriac translates it '* Satan.*' 
Hie idea is, that the persons to whom 
Plaul referred, the heathen, wicked, un- 
believing world, were governed by the 
frinciples of Satan, and were ** taken 
eqfitive by him at his will*' (2 Tim. ii. 
M. Comp. John viiL 44), and that 
Christians should be separate from the 
vieked world, as Christ was separate 
fion all the ieelings, purposes, and plans 
of Satan. He had no participation in 
ftem ; be formed no union with, them ; 
and so it shouki be with the followers 
if the one in relation to the followers 
if the other. 1 Or what part (/u<^ic). 
Portion, share, participation, fellowship. 
This word refers usually to a division 
if in estate. Luke x. 42. Note, Acts 
^Sl. Col. i. 12. There is no par- 
ticipation ; nothing in common. ^ He 
Aat beUeveth. A Christian; a man 
tfie characteristic of whom it is that he 
brieves on the Lord Jesus. ^ With 
•I infideL A man who does not be- 
Seve— -whether a heathen idolater, a 
profime man, a scofifer, a philosopher, 
• man of science, a moral man, or a 
m or daughter of gayety. The idea 
i%^oi» fi^ BfOgeet i^ nUipaa therp 



the temple of God with idols ? 
for ye • are the temple of the 
living God ; as God hath said, 

a 1 Co. 3. 16, 17 ; 6. 19. Ep. S. 31, 9SL 

is no union ; nothing in common ; no 
participation. They are governed by 
different principles ; have different feel- - 
ings ; are looking to different rewards ; 
and are tending to a different destiny. 
The believer, therefore, should not select 
his partner in life and his chosen com- 
panions and friends from this class, but 
from those with whom he has sympathy, 
and with whom he has common feelings 
and hopes. 

16. And what agreement {nyx^^ 
<radY07c). Assent, accord, agreement; 
what putting or laying down together 
is there ? What is there in one that re- 
sembles the other. 1 Tfte temple of 
God. What has a temple of uod to 
do with idol worship 1 It is erected for 
a different purpose, and the worship of 
idols in it would not be tolerated. It is 
implied here that Christians are them- 
selves the temple of God, a fact which 
Paul proceeds immediately to illustrate , 
and that it is as absurd for them to min- 
gle with the infidel world as it would 
be to erect the image of a heathen god 
in the temple of Jkhotah. This is 
strong language, and we cannot but 
admire the energy and copiousness of 
the expressions used by Paul, " which 
cannot," says Bloomfield, *'be easily 
paralleled in the best classical writers.'' 
^ With idols. Those objects which 
God hates, and on which he cannot 
look but with abhorrence. The sense 
is, that for Christians to mingle with the 
sinful world ; to partake of their plea- 
sures, pursuits, and follies, is as detesta- 
ble and hateful in the sight of God as if 
his temple were profaned by erecting a 
deform^, and shapeless, and senseless 
block in it as an object of worship. And, 
assur^ly, if Christians had such a sense 
of the abomination of mingling with th0 
wor^d. they would feel the obligation to 
h^ separate and pure. 1 For yt art 
thetempkofih&{ixM\%^^ ^'^kja 
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• I will dwell in them, and walk 
in them; and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my peo- 
ple. 

a Ex. 29. 45. Le. 26. 12. Je. 31. 1,33; 
IS, 38. Ex. 11.20; 36.28; 37. 26,27. 

17. The idea ia, that as God dwells 
with his people, they ought to he sepa- 
rated from a sinful and polluted world. 
1 As God hath said. The words here 
quoted are taken suhstantially from 
Ex. xxxix. 45. Lev. xxvi. 1 2. Ezek. 
xxxvii. 27. They are not literally quoted, 
but Paul has thrown together the sub- 
stance of what occurs in several places. 
The sense, however, is the same as 
occurs in the places referred to. ^ I 
will dwell in them (ivootwot), I 
will take up my indwelling in them. 
There is an allusion doubtless to the 
fact that he would be present among his 
people by the Shechinahf or the visi- 
ble symbol of his presence. See Note 
on 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17. Tt implies, when 
used with reference to Christians, that 
the Holy Spirit would abide with them, 
and that the blessing of God would 
attend them. See Rom. >iii. Col. 
iii. 16. 2 Tim. i. 14. ^ And walk in 
them. That is, I will walk among them. 
I will be one of thehr number. He was 
present among the Jews by the public 
manifestation of his presence by a sym- 
bol ; he is present with Christians by 
the presence and guidance of his Holy 
Spirit 1 And I will be their God, 
Not only the God whom they worship, 
but the Grod who will protect and bless 
them. I will take them under my pecu- 
liar protection, and they shall enjoy my 
fitvour. This is certainly as true of 
Christians as it was of the Jews, and 
Paul has not departed from the spirit 
of the promise in applying it to the 
Christian character. His object in 

2uoting these passages is, to impress on 
*hristian8 the solemnity and importance 
of the truth that God dwelt among them 
and with them ; that they were under 
his care and protection ; that they be- 
Jangcd to him, and that they thefefore 



17 Wherefore *come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the 
unclean thing; and I will re- 



ceive you, 

* Is. 52. 11. 



c. 7. 1. Re. 18. 4. 



17. Wherefore, Since you are a pe- 
culiar people. Since God, the holy imd 
blessed God, dwells with yen and among 
you. 1 Come out from among them. 
That is, from among idolaters and un- 
believers; from a gay and vicious world. 
These words are taken, by a slight 
change, from Isaiah Iii. 11. They are 
there applied to the Jews in Babylon, 
and are a solemn call which God makei > 
on them to leave the place of their exile, 
to come out from among the idolaten 
of that city and return to their own 
land. See my Note on that place. 
Babylon, in the Scriptures, is the em- 
blem of whatever is proud, arrogant^ 
wicked, and opposed to God ; and Paul, 
therefore, applies the words here with 
great beauty and force to illustrate tbe 
duty of Christians in separating them* 
•elves from a vain, idolatrous, and wick- 
ed world. ^ And be ye separate. 
Separate from the worid, and all its ocn^ 
rupting influences. Y Saith fhe Lord, 
See Isaiah Iii. 1 1. Paul does not use 
this language as if it had original refer- 
ence to Christians, but he applies it as 
containing an important principle that 
was applicable to the case which he was 
considering, or as language that would 
appropriately express the idea which he 
wished to convey. The language of 
the Old Testament is often used in this 
manner by the writers of the New. 
^ And touch not the unclean thing. 
In Isaiah, " touch no unclean thing f* 
that is, they were to be pure, and t» 
have no connexion with iilolatry in any 
of its forms. So Christians were to 
avoid all unholy contact with a vain and 
polluted world. The sense is, ' Hate 
no close connexion with an idolater, or 
an unholy person. Be pure ; and M 
that you belong to a community that is 
ander its own laws, and that is to be 
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18 And " will be a Father un- 1 and daughters, saith the Lora 
to you, and ye shall be my sons Alnaighty. 

« Je. 31. 0. Re. 21. 7. 



file rest of the world.' 1 And I will 
receive ycu. That is, I will receive and 
Roognise yoa as my friends and my 
adopted children. This could not be 
done until they were separated from an 
idolatrous and wicked world. The fact 
of their being received by God, and 
recognised as his children, depended 
t oa their coming out from the world. 
These words with the verse following, 
flioogh used evidently somewhat in 
the. form of a quotation, yet are not 
to be found in any single place in the 
Old Testament In 2 Sam. vii. 14. 
God says of Solomon, " I will be his 
Father, and he shall be my son.*' In 
Jet, xxxL 9, God says, " For I am a 
Father to Israel, and Ephraim is my 
fint^nm." It is probable that Paul had 
such passages in his eye, yet he doubt^ 
legsdtfigned rather to express the gene- 
ral sense of the promises of the Old 
Testament than to quote any single 
passage. Or why may it not be that 
wo should regard Paid here himself as 
apeaking as an inspired man directly, 
and making a promise then first com- 
manieated immediately from the Lord 1 
Plaal was inspired as well as the 
prophets ; and it may be that he meant 
to oommanicate a promise directly from 
God. Grotius supposes that it was not 
taken from any particular place in the 
bid Testament, but was a part of a 
hymn that was in use among the He- 
biewB* 

18. And I will be a Father unto you. 

A fother is the protector, counsellor, 

and guide of his children. He in- 

sCraets them, provides for them, and 

eonnads them in time of perplexity. 

No relation is more tender than this. 

In accordance with this, God says, that 

he will be to his people their protector, 

eoansellory guide, and friend. He will 

(heriflh towards them the feelings of a 

ftcher ; he will provide for them, he will 

acknowledge them as his children. No 

honour can be conferred on mor- 

tihaa to be adopted into the £uxaly 

14 



of God, and to be permitted to call the 
Most High our Father, No rank is so 
elevated as that of being the sons and 
the daughters of the Lord Almighty. 
Yet this is the common appellation by 
which Grod addresses his people; and 
the most humble in rank, the most poor 
and ignorant of his friends on earth, 
the most despised among men, may re- 
flect that they are the children of the 
ever living God, and have the Maker of 
the heavens and the earth as their Father 
and their eternal Friend. How poor are 
all the honours of the world compared 
with this! ^ The Lord Almighty. 
The word here used (a*flWTCJtgaT»g) oc- 
curs nowhere except in mis place 
and in the book of Revelation. Rev. 
i. 8 ; iv. 8 ; xi. 17 ; xv, 3 ; xvi 7. 14 ; 
xix. 6. 16 ; xxL 22. It means one who 
has all power ; and is applied to God 
in contradistinction from idols that are 
weak and powerless. God is able to 
protect his people, and they who put 
their trust in him shall never be con- 
founded. What has he to fear who has 
a friend of almighty power 1 

BEMABKS. 

1. It is right and proper to exhort 
Christians not to receive the grace of 
God in vain. ver. 1. Even they some- 
times abuse their privileges; become 
neglectful of the mercy of God ; under- 
value the truths of rehgion, and do not 
make as much as they should do of the 
glorious truths that are fitted to sanctify 
and to save. Every Christian should 
endeavour to make just as much as 
possible of his privileges, and to become 
just as eminent as lie can possibly be 
in his Christian profession, 

2. The b^iefits of salvation to this 
world come through the intercession 
of Jesus Christ ver. 2. It is because 
God is pleased to hear him ; because he 
calls on Gk>d in an accepted time that 
we have any hope of pardon. The 
sinner enjoys no oSet ol tnKcc'j ^vc^^tis^ 
posnlnlity of psxdLOii «is«^ ^\aX. ^ 
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OWN to Jesua ChriBt Should he cease 
to plead for men, the offers of salvation 
would be withdrawn, and the race would 
perish forever. 

3. The world is under a dispensation 
of mercy, yer. 2. Men may he saved. 
God is willing to show compassion, and 
to rescue them from ruin. 

4. How impcHtant is the present mo- 
ment ! ver. 2. How important is each 
moment ! It may be the last period of 
mercy. No sinner can calculate with 
any certainty on another instant of time. 
God holds his breath, and with infinite 
ease he can remove him to eternity. 
Eternal results hang on the present — 
the fleeting moment, and yet how un- 
concerned are the mass of men about 
their present condition ; how unanxious 
about what may possibly or probably 
occur the next moment! Now, the 
sinner may be pardoned. The next 
moment he may be beyond the reach 
of forgiveness. This instant, the bliss 
of heaven is offered him ; the next, he 
may be solemnly excluded from hope 
and heaven ! 

5. The ministers of the gospel should 
give no occasion of offence to any one. 
yer. 3. On each one of them depends 
a portion of the honour of the ministry 
in this world, and of Uie honour of Jesus 
Christ among men. How solemn is 
this responsibility! How pure, and 
holy, and unblameable should they be ! 

6. Ministers and all Christians should 
be willing to suffer in the cause of the 
Redeemer, ver. 4, 5. If the early minis- 
ters and other Christians were called to 
endure the pains of imprisonment and 
persecution for the honour of the gos- 
pel, assuredly we should be willing 
also to suffer. Why should there be 
any more reason for their sufiering 
than for ours 1 

7. We see what our religion has cost 
▼er. 4, 5. It has come down to us 
through suffering. AM the privileges 
that we enjoy have been the fruit of toil, 
and blood, and tears, and sighs. The 

'best blood in human veins has flowed to 
procure these blessings ; the holiest men 
on earth have wept, and been scourged, 
mtd iortund, that we might possess 



these privileges. What thanks 
we give to God for all this! 
highly should we prize the religi 
has cost so much ! 

8. In trial we should evince 
spirit as not to dishonour, but to 
our religion, ver. 3 — 6. This i 
cumbent on all Christians as I 
ministers of the gospel. It is J 
scenes that the reality of leU 
tested. It is then that its power 
It is then that its value may be ', 
Christians and Christian miniate 
do good in circumstances of | 
persecution, and sickness, whic 
never do in health, and in ] 
favour, and in prosperity. An 
often places his people in trial d 
may do good then, expecting th 
will accomplish more then the; 
could in prosperous circumi 
They whose aim it is to do goo 
often occasion to bless God thi 
were subjected to trial. Bunyai 
the ** Pilgrim*s Progress** in adn 
and almost all the woiiLs of Baxti 
written when he was suffering 
persecution, and forbidden to pre 
gospel. The devil is oflen fcSied 
way. He persecutes and oppoaei 
tians ; and on the rack and at tb 
they do most to destroy his kii 
he throws them into dungeons, ai 
make books which go down evei 
millennium, making successful i 
the empire of darkness. Chi 
therefore, should esteem it a p 
to be permitted to suffer on aooi 
Christ PhU. i. 29. 

9. If ministers and other Ch 
do any good they must be pure. 
7. The gospel is to be commeni 
pureness, and knowledge, and tt 
of truth, and the armour of rig 
ness. It is in this way that theg 
meet opposition ; in this way thi 
are to propagate their sentiment 
man need expect to do good in 
nistry or as a private Christian, 
not a holy man. No man who u 
man can help doing good, li ^ 
a matter of course that he will 
healthful moral influence aroui 
And he will no more live withov 
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than the sun shedi ito stwdy beams on 
the earth withoot eflfect His influence 
■lay be veiy noiselees and still, like the 
iiiii>beaiiis or the dew, but it will be 
Mt in the world. Wicked men can 
iwiat any thing else better than they 
can a holy example. They can make 
a mock of preaching ; they can deride 
ofaortation; they can throw away a 
tract; they can bum the Bible; but 
what can they do against a holy exam- 
plel No more than they can against 
the ynwiSpng and enlightening beams 
if tile san ; and a man who leads a holy 
fife cannot help doing good, and cannot 
ba pravenled from doing good.. 

10. They who are Christians must 
flKpect to meet with much dishonour, 
md to be subjected often to the influ- 
moe of evil report, ver. 8. The world 
b nnfiriendly to religion, and its friends 
Bust nevOT be surprised if their motives 
tie impeached, and their names calum- 

1 1. Especially is this the case with 
ministen. ver. 8. They should make 
ip th^ minds to it, and they should 
lot suppose that any strange thing had 
Wpprnftd to them if they are called thus 
tosufier. 

12. They who are about to make a 
profisasian of religion, and they who 
ut about entering on the work of the 
■mustiy, or who are agitating the ques- 
tion whether they should be ministers, 
Aoald iMk themselves whether they are 
piepared for this. They should count 
the coat ; nor should they either make 
a profisaaion of religion or think of the 
ninistiy as a profession, unless they are 
willing to meet with dishonour, and to 
go through evil report ; to be poor (ver. 
10), and to be despised and persecuted, 
or to die in the cause which they 
•mbvace. 

13. Religion has power to sustain the 
■ool in trials, yer. 10. Why should he 
bf aad who has occasion to rejoice 
alwayal Why should he deem him- 
nlf poor, though he has slender earthly 
possessions, who is able to make many 
ndi 1 Why should he be melancholy 
« if he had nothing, who has Christ as 



his portion, and who is an heir of all 
things 1 Let not the poor, who are rich 
in faith, despond as though they hsd 
nothing. They have a treasure which 
gold cannot purchase, and which will 
be of infinite value when all other trea- 
sure fails. He that has an everlasting 
inheritance in heaven cannot be called 
a poor man. And he that can look to 
such an inheritance should not be un- 
willing to part with his earthly posses- 
sions. Those who seem to be most 
wealthy are often the poorest of mortals; 
and those who seem to 'be poor, or 
who are in humble circumstances, often 
have an enjoyment oi even this world 
which is unknown in the palaces and 
at the tables of the greaL They look 
on all things as the work of theit 
Father; and in their humble dwellings, 
and with their humble &re, they have 
an enjoy moit of the bounties of their 
heavenly Benefactor, which is ncH ez 
perienced often in the dwellings of the 
great and the rich. 

14. A people should render to a 
minister and a pastor a return of love 
and confidence that shall be proper 
tionate to the love which is shown to 
them. ver. 12. This is but a reasonable 
and fair requital, and this is necessary 
not only to the comfort, but to the suc- 
cess of a minister. What good can he 
do unless he has the afifections and con- 
fidence of his people 1 

15. The compensation or recompense 
which a minister has a right to expect 
and require for arduous toil is, that his 
people should be *' enlarged" in love 
towards him, and that they should yield . 
themselves to the laws of the Redeemer, 
and be separate ft'om the world, ver. 13. 
And this is an ample reward. It is 
what he seeks, what he prays for, what 
he most ardenlJy desires. If he is worthy 
of his office, he will seek not theirs but 
them (2 Cor. xii. 14), and he will be 
satisfied for all his toils if he sees them 
walking in the truth (3 John 4), and 
showing in their lives the pure and 
elevated principles of the gospel which 
they profess to love. 

16. The wel&re of religion de^udaoRk 
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the hei ibat Chiistitns dioald be sepa- 
rate from a vain, and gay, and wicked 
world, ver. 14 — 16. Why should they 
partake of those things in which they 
can, if Christians, have nothing in com- 
mon? Why attempt to mingle light 
with darkness? to form a compact 
between Christ and Belial ? or to set 
up a polluted idol in the temple of 
the living Grod? The truth is, there 
are great and eternal principles in the 
gospel which should not be surrendered, 
and which cannot be broken down. 
Christ intended to set up a kingdom 
that should be unlike the kingdoms of 
this world. And he designed that his 
people should be governed by different 
principles from the people of this world. 

17. They who are about to make 
a profession of religion should resolve 
to separate themselves from the world, 
ver. 14, 15. Religion cannot exist where 
there is no such separation, and they 
who are unwilling to forsake infidel 
companions and the gay amusements 
and vanities of life, and to find their 
chosen friends and pleasures among 
the people of God, can have no evi- 
dence that they are Christians. The 
world with all its wickedness and its 
gay pleasures must be forsaken, and 
there must be an effectual lino drawn 
between the friends of God and the 
fiiends of sin. 

Let us, then, who profess to be the 
firiends of the Redeemer remember how 
pure and holy we should be. It should 
not be indeed with the spirit of the 
Pharisee ; it should not be with a spirit 
that win lead us to say ** stand by, for I 
am holier than thou ;'* but it should be, 
while we discharge all our duties to our 
impenitent friends, and while in all our 
intercourse with the world we should 
be honest and true, and while we do not 
refuse to mingle with them as neigh- 
bours and citizens as far as we can 
without compromitting Christian princi- 
ples, still our chosen friends and our 
dearest friendships should be with the 
people of Grod. For, his friends should 
be our firiends; our happiness should 
be widi them, and the world should see 
Hut W9 jure/sr the izienda of the B»- 



deemer to the friends of gqrel 
tion, and sin. 

18. Christians are the hoi] 
of God. ver. 16. How pure she 
be ! How free should they be fi 
How careful to maintain coi 
void of offence ! 

1 9. What an inestimable pri 
is to be a Christian ! (ver. 18) ; 
child of God ! to feel that he ie 
and a Friend ! to feel that th 
may be forsaken by all othen ; 
poor and despised, yet there 
who never forsakes ; one wl 
forgets that he has sons and d 
dependent on him, and wl 
his constant care. Compen 
this, how small the honour i 
permitted to call the rich our fi 
to be regarded as the sons or d 
of nobles and of princes! 
Christian then most highly i 
privileges, and feel that he i 
above all the elevations of n 
honour which this world can 
All these shall fside away, and t 
est and the lowest shall meet 
same level in the grave, and alik 
to dust. But the elevation of 1 
of God shall only b^n to be vii 
appreciated when all other hone 
away. 

20. Let all seek to become 
and daughters of the Lord Almig 
us aspire to this rather than U 
honours ; let us seek this rathei 
be numbered with the rich and t 
All cannot be honoured in thj 
and few are they who can be i 
as belonging to elevated ran! 
But all may be the children 
living Grod, and be permitted 
the Lord Almighty their Fal 
their Friend. O ! if men could 
be permitted to call themselvee 
of monarchs and princes ; if tb 
as easily be admitted to the pi 
the great and sit down at thi 
(zs they can enter heaven^ how 
would they embrace it ! And 
poor and paltry would be such 
and pleasure compared with 
feeling that we are the adopted 

\ of the ^eat and the eternal Gk> 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

TTAYING therefore these '' 
^^ promises, dearly helovedf 

a c. 6. 17, 18. 1 Jno. 3. 3. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TmM first vene of this chapter proper- 

If bdongB to the previous diapter, and 

■oold £ive bedn attached to that It 

li an exhortation made in view of the 

fmnifles there referred to, to make every 

to obtain perfect purity, and to be- 

enttrely holy. 

bi yer. 2, 3, he entreats the Corinth- 

,in accordance with the wish which 

hb had expressed in ch. vi 13, to receive 

Ifai as a teacher, and a spiritual father ; 

aiftfiudifal apostle of the Lord Jesus. 

Tl» induce them to do this, he assures 

ftem that he had given them, at no 

Ikae, any occasion c^ offence. He had 

iDjoitd no man ; he had wronged no 

WKO, Possibly some might suppose 

te he had injured them by the stem- 

IM of his requirements in forbidding 

HtBk to contract friendships and al- 

Ineeswtth infidels; or in the case of 

fcii^e in regard to the incestuous 

Mon. But he assures them that all 

far commands had been the fruit of most 

Inder love for them, and that he was 

Mdy to Uve and die with them. 

llie remainder of the chapter (ver. 

4—15) is occupied mainly in stating the 

jby whidi he had at the evidence which 

■ay had given that they were ready to 

^M7 his commands. He says, there- 

fca (ver. 4), that he was full of com- 

irtand joy; and that in all his tribu- 

htion, the evidence of their obedience 

tad given him great and unfeigned 

IMis&ction. In order to show them 

4e extent of his joy, he gives a pa- 

leCie description of the anxiety of 

iiiid which he had on the subject ; his 

feaaUea in Macedonia, and particularly 

tk distress on not meeting with Titus 

li be bad expected, ver. 5. But this 

Atreas had been relieved by his com- 

lijl^ and by the evidence which was 

trough him that they were 

to y'uid obedience to bis coim- 

J4* 



let us cleanse * ourselves from 
all fiUhiness of the flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God. 

ft Ps. 51. 10. Ez. 30. 25, 96. 1 Jno. 1. 7, 9. 

mands. ver. 6, 7. Thb joy was greatly 
increased by his hearing from Titus the 
effect which his former epistie to them 
had produced, ver. 8 — 13. He had felt 
deep anxiety in regard to that He had 
even regretted, it would seem (ver. 8), 
that he had sent it. He had been deeply 
pained at the necessity of giving them 
pain. ver. 8. But the effect had been . 
all that he had desired ; and when he 
learned from Titus the effect which it 
had produced — ^the deep repentance 
which they had evinced, and the 
thorough reformation which had oc- 
curred (ver. 9 — 11), he had great occa- 
sion to rejoice that he had sent the 
epistle to them. This new and dis- 
tinguished instance of their obedience 
had given him great joy,- and confirmed 
him in the proof that they were truly 
attached to him. The apostle adds, in 
the conclusion of the chapter, that his 
joy was greatly increased by the joy 
which Titus manifested, and his entire 
satisfiiction in the conduct of the Co- 
rinthians and the treatment which he 
had received from them (ver. 13), so 
that though he, Paul, had often had 
occasion to speak in the kindest terms of 
the Corinthians, all that he had ever 
said in their favour Titus had realized 
in his own case (ver. 14), and the affec- 
tion of Titus for them had been greatly 
increased by his visit to them. ver. 1 5. 
The whole chapter, therefore, is emi- 
nently adapted to produce good feeling 
in the minds of the Corinthians toward 
the apostle, and to strengthen the bonds 
of their mutual attachment 

1. Having therefore these promises. 
The promises referred to in ch. vi. 17, 
18 ; the promise that God would be a 
Father, a protector, and a friend. The 
idea is, that as we have a promise that 
God would dwell in us, that he would 
be our Gwl, thai \vo viomW >&& X<a \ja ^ 
father, we B\iou\dTeniONQitom>aA'<H\^^ 
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0ver 8 offensive in his flight, and become 
perfectly holy. ^ Let ua cleanse our- 
aehea. Let us purify ourselves. Paul 
was not afraid to bring into view the 
agency of Christians themselves in the 
work of salvation. He, therefore, says, 
*let us purify ourselves/ as if Christians 
had much todo ; as if their own agency 
was to be employed ; and as if their 
purifying was dependent on their own 
efibrts. While it is true that all purify- 
ing influence and all holiness proceeds 
from God, it is also true that the efiect 
of all the influences of the Holy Spirit 
b to excite us to diligence to purify our 
own hearts, and to urge us to make 
strenuous efibrts to overcome our own 
sins. He who expects to be made pure 
without any efibrt of his own will never 
become pure; and he who ever becomes 
holy will become so in consequence 
of strenuous efibrts to resist the evil of 
his own heart, and to become like Grod. 
The argument here is, that we have the 
promises of God to aid us. We do not 
go about the work in our own strength. 
It is not a work in which we are to have 
no aid. But it is a work which God 
desires, and where he will give us all 
the aid which we need. ^ From all 
filthineas of the flesh. The noun here 
used (f/icxv<rfji6() occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament The verb occurs 
in 1 Cor. viii. 7. Rev. iii. 4 ; xiv. 4, and 
means to stain, defile, pollute, as a 
garment; and the word here used means 
a soilingf hence defilement, pollution, 
and refers to the defiling and corrupting 
infiuence of fieshly desires and carnal 
appetites. The filthiness of the flesh 
here denotes evidently the gross and 
corrupt appetites and passions of the 
body, including all such actions of all 
kinds as are inconsistent with the virtue 
and purity with which the body, re- 
garded as the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
should be kept holy — all such passions 
and appetites as the Holy Spirit of God 
would not produce. ^ And Spirit. 
"By * filthiness of the spirit,' the apostle 
means, probably, all the thoughts or 
mental associations that defile the man. 
Thus the Saviour (Matt. xv. 19) speaks 
^evJJ thoughta, &c that proceed oat 



of the heart, and that pollute the man. 
And probably Paul here includes all 
the sins and passions which appertain 
particulariy to mind or to the aool rather 
than to carnal appetites, such as the 
desire of revenge, pride, avarice, amb^ 
tion, &c These are in themselves n 
polluting and defiling as the gross sen- 
sual pleasures. They stand as much in 
the way of sanctification, they are n 
ofiensive to Grod, and ihej prove ae 
certainly that the heart is depraved ae 
the gproesest sensual passions. The 
main difference is, that they are moif 
decent in the external appeamnoe; they 
can be better concealed ; they are usoaOy 
indulged by a more elevated class it 
society ; but they are not the leea oft» 
sive to God. It may be added, aH 
that they are often conjoined in the 
same person ; and that the man whoii 
defiled in his ** spirit" is often a mM 
most corrupt and sensual in his ''flesh." 
Sin sweeps with a desolating inflnwifle 
through the whole fram^ and it usna^f 
leaves no part unafiected, though some 
part may be more deeply corrupted than 
others. ^ Perfecting. This woid 
(s^iTOiourTic) means property to bring to 
an end, to finish, complete. The idea 
here is, that of carrying it out to die 
completion. Holiness had been com- 
menced in the heart, and the exhortatifln 
of the apostle is, that they ahoukl make 
every efibrt that it might be completo 
in all its parts. He does not say that 
this work of perfection had ever been 
accomplished — nor does he say that it 
had not been. He only urges the obli- 
gation to make an effi)rt to be entireiy 
holy ; and this obligation is not afibeted 
by the inquiry whether any one has been 
or has not been perfect. It is an obli- 
gation which results from the natoie of 
the law of God and his unchangeaUa 
claims on the souL The fact that na 
one has been perfect does not relax the 
claim ; the fiict that no one will be ia 
this life does not weaken the obtigalian. 
It proves only the deep and dreadfid 
depravity of the human heart, and 
should humble us under the stubbornnaai 
of guilt The obligation to be perfisct 
IB one Umx ia unchangieahie and etanial 
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2 Receive us ; we have wrong- 
ad no man, we have corrupted 



Sea Matt ▼. 48. 1 Pet L 15. Tindal 
TCodera this, ** and grow up to full holi- 
UMB in the fear of God." The unceas- 
ing and steady aim of every Chrigtian 
dioold be perfection-— perfection in all 
diinga— in the love of Grod, of Christ, 
nf man ; perfisction of heart, and feei- 
ng, and emotion; perfection in his 
vorda, and plans, and dealings with 
mtn ; perfection in his prayers, and in 
his ■nhmiiwion to the wUl of God. No 
■an can be a Christian who does not 
■ncerely desire it, and who does not 
eonsluitly aim at it No man is a friend 
rfGod who can acquiesce in a state of 
■D, and who is satisfied and contented 
tbit he ia not as holy as God is holy. 
And any man who has no desire to be 
perfect as God is, and who does not 
aake it his daily and constant aim to 
he as perisct as God, may set it down as 
iwnonstrably certain that he has no 
bue religion. How can a man be a 
Christian who is willing to acquiesce 
h a state of sin, and who does not de- 
neto be just like his Master and Lord ? 
t hi the fear of God, Out of fear and 
nverance of God. From a regard to 
kh commands, and a reverence for his 
lame. The idea seems to be, that we 
«B always in the presence of Grod ; we 
an professedly under his law ; and we 
ihaold be awed and restrained by a 
nose of his presence from the com- 
whrion of ain, and from indulgence in 
the pollutions of the flesh and spuit 
There are many sins that the presence 
of a child will restrain a man from com- 
iiitting ; and how should the conscious 
pesence of a holy Grod keep us from 
■a ! If the fear of man or of a child 
«il restrain us, and make us attempt 
to be holy and pure, how should the 
fcar of the all-present and the all-seeing 
Ged keep us not only from outward sins, 
bnt from polluted thoughts and unholy 



1 Receive us. Tindal renders this, 
"ondeiaCaDd us." The word here used 



no man, * we have defrauded no 
man. 

slSa. 19.3,4. Ae.a0.33. e. li. 17. 

(;^ap^«0-£c^) means properly, give space, 
place, or room ; and it means here evi- 
dently, make place or room for us in 
your affections ; that is, admit or receive 
us as your friends. It is an earnest 
entreaty that they would do what he 
had exhorted them to do in ch. vi 13. 
See Note on that verse. From that he 
had digressed in the dose of the last 
chapter. He here returns to the subject, 
and asks an interest in their affisctions 
and their love. ^ We have uvronged no 
man. We have done injustice to no 
man. This is given as a reason why 
they should admit him to their full confi- 
dence and affection. It is not improba^ 
ble that he had been charged with 
injuring the incestuous person by the 
severe discipline which he had found it 
necessary to inflict on him. Note 1 Cor. 
V. 6. This charge would not impro- 
bably be brought against him by the 
iSedse teachers in Corinth. But Paul 
here says, that whatever was the se- 
verity of the discipline, he was conscious 
of having done injury to no member of 
that church. It is possible, however, 
that he does not here refer to any such 
charge, but that he says in general that 
he had done no injury, and that there was 
no reason why they should not receive 
him to their entire confidence. It argues 
great consciousness of int^rity when a 
man who has spent a considerable time, 
as Paul had, with others, is able to say 
that he had wronged no man in any 
way. Paul could not have made this 
solemn declaration unless he was cer- 
tain he had lived a very blameless life. 
Comp. Acts XX. 33. ^ We have cor* 
rupted no man. This means that he 
had corrupted no man in his morals, 
I either by his precept or his example. 
; The word (^d^«) means in general to 
bring into a worse state or condition, 
and is veiy often applied to morals. The 
' idea is, here, that Paul had not by his 
precept or example moLdu vxv^ TD»a>^<^ 
.worse. Hehadiiotcou\v^A&V^\iostfar 
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3 I speak not this to condemn 
you; for I have said 'before, 
that ye are in our hearts to die 
and live with you. 

4 Great t^ my boldness of 



« c. 6. 11, 12. 



plM or his habits, or led him into sin. 
^ We have defrauded no man. We 
have taken no man's property by cun- 
ning, by trick, or by deception. The 
word TrxtcNKTM means literally to have 
more than another, and then to take 
advantage, to seek unlawful gain, to 
circumvent, defraud, deceive. The idea 
is, that Paul had taken advantage of no 
circumstances to extort money from 
them, to overreach them, or to cheat 
them. It is the conviction of a man 
who was conscious that he had lived 
honestly, and who could appeal to them 
all as full proof that his life among them 
had been blameless. 

3. / fipeak not this to condemn yon. 
I do not speak this with any desire to 
reproach you. I do not complain of 
you for the purpose of condemning, or 
because I have a desire to find fault, 
though I am compelled to speak in some 
respect of your want of affection and 
liberality towards me. It is not because 
I have no love for you, and wish to have 
occasion to use words implying com- 
plaint and condemnation. ^ For I have 
said before, chap. vii. 11, 12. ^ That 
ye are in our hearts. That is, we are 
so mudi attached to you ; or you have 
such a place in our affections. ^ To die 
and live with you. If it were the will 
of God, we would be glad to spend our 
lives among you, and to die with you ; 
an expression denoting most tender at- 
tachment. A similar well-known ex- 
pression occurs in Horace : 

Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens. 

Odesy B. III. IX. 24. 

With the world I live, with the world I die. 

This was an expression of the tender- 

est attachment. It was true that the 

Corinthians had not shown themselves 

lemarkably worthy of the afifections of 

PauJ, but from the beginning he had 

^ iowtudB them the tenderest attach- 



speech toward yon, great ^is my 
glorying of you : I am filled with 
comfort, I am exceeding joyful 
" in all our tribulation. 

ft 1 Co. 1.4. c.1.14. cPb.2.17. Ck>l.l.H 



ment And if it had been the will of 
God that he should cease to travel, and 
to expose himself to perils by sea and 
land to spread the knowledge of thi 
Saviour, he would gladly have confined 
his labours to them,and there have ended . 
his days. 

4. Great is my boldness of speak 
toward you. This verse seems dengned 
to soften the apparent harshness of wfail 
he had said (ch. vL 12), when he 
intimated that there was a want of hn 
in them towards him (BloomJield)fm 
well as to refer to the plainness whid^ he 
had used all along in his letters to tbea. 
He says, therefore, that he speaks fretkf', 
he speaks as a friend ; he speaks wtth 
the utmost openness and frankness; he 
conceals nothing from them. He speeki 
freely of their faults, and he speeki 
freely of his love to them ; and he m 
frankly commends them and praiiei 
them. It is the open, undisguised luh 
guage of a friend, when he throws oM 
his whole soul and conceals nothuif^ 
^ Great is my glorying of you. I have 
great occasion to commend and piaiie 
you, and I do it freely. He refers heie 
to the &ct that he had boasted of tfadr 
liberality in regard to the proposed co^ 
lection for the poor saints of Jodflt 
(ch. ix. 4) ; that he had formerly boasted 
much of'^ them to Titus, and of their 
readiness to obey his commands (vei; 
14) ; and that now he had had abundant 
evidence, by what he had heard from 
Titus (ver. 5. seq.), that they were dis- 
posed to yield to his commands, and 
obey his injunctions. He had probtblv 
often had occasion to boast of then 
favourable regard for him. ^ / am 
filled with comfort. That is, 1^ tht 
evidence which I have received of your 
readiness to obey me. ^ J am exceed* 
ing joyful, I am overjoyed. The wnd 
'. \\ere xkBb^ Qcc^^Qcn xk^^^hecQ else in tiM 
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5 For, when we were come 
iBto Macedonia, crur flesh had no 
lest, but we were troubled on 
eTcry side ; without • were fight- 
ings, within were fears. 

6 Nevertheless God that com- 

a De. 32. 25. 



Kew Tc«%ment except in Rom. v. 20. 
It is not foand in the classic writers ; 
tod is a word which Paul evidently 
co m p ou nded Cfrom Mg and yn^ta-a-t-jtt), 
■nd means to auperabound over, to 
•Qpenbound greatly, or exceedingly. It 
ii a word which would be used only 
vhen the heart was full, and when it 
would be difficult to find words to ex- 
ftm Its conceptions. Paul's heart was 
flbn of joy; and he pours forth his 
Mings in the most fervid and glowing 
Ingoage. I have joy which cannot be 
cotpmnd. ^ In all our tribulation. 
Bee Note, ch. i 4. 

6. For when we were come into 
Macedonia. For the reasons which 
fadnoed Paul to go into Macedonia, 
«e Notes on ch. i. 16. Comp. Notes, 
ck il IS, 13. ^ Our flesh had no rest. 
We were exceedingly distressed and 
igilitled. We had no rest The causes 
tf his distress he immediately states. 
Y Bui we were troubled on every side. 
hk every way. We had no rest in any 
■Btrter. We were obliged to enter 
■to harassing labours and strifes there, 
nd we were full of anxiety in regard 
to you. 1 Without were fightings, 
hrinbly he here refers to fierce opposi- 
tion, which he met with in prosecuting 
Ui work of preaching the gospel. He 
■et there, as he did everywhere, with 
oppoatioa from Pagans, Jews, and false 
■eChren. Tumults were usually excited 
n hei efc i he went ; and he preached the 
■Dipel commonly amidst violent opposi- 
■BD. ^ Within were fears. Referring 
■obably to the anxiety which he had 
m vegard to the success of tSe epistle 
Vfaieh he had sent to the church at 
Cocmth. He felt great solicitude on 
im anbject He had sent Titus there 
Id see what was ibe state of the church 



forteth those that are cast down, 
comforted us by the coming of 
Titus ; * 

7 And not by his coming only, 
but by the consolation where- 
with he was comforted in you, 

h c. 2. 13. 

and to witness the effect of his instruc- 
tions. Titus had not come to him as 
he had expected, at Troas (ch. ii. 13), 
and he felt the deepest anxiety in regard 
to him and to the success of his epistle. 
His fears were probably that they would 
be indisposed to exercise the discipline 
on the olfender ; or lest the severity of 
the discipline required should alienate 
them from him ; or lest the party under 
the influence of the false teachers should 
prevail. All was uncertainty, and his 
mind was filled with the deepest appre- 
hension, 

6. God that comforteth those that 
are cast down. Whose characteristic 
is, that he gives consolation to those 
who are anxious and depressed. All 
his consolation was in God; and by 
whatever instrumentality comfort was 
administered, he regarded and acknow 
ledged God as the author. See Note, 
ch. i. 4. ^ By the coming of Titus, 
To Macedonia. He rejoiceid not only 
in again seeing him, but especially in 
the intelligence which he brought re- 
specting the success of his epistle, and 
the conduct of the church at Corinth. 

7. And not by his coming only. 
Not merely by the fact that he was 
restored to me, and that my anxieties 
in regard to him were now dissipated. 
It is evident that Paul, not having met 
with Titus as he had expected, at Troas, 
had felt much anxiety on his account, 
perhaps apprehending that he was sick, 
or that he had died. ^ But by the con-' 
solation wherewith he was comforted 
in you, Titus was satisfied and de- 
lighted vrith his interview with you. 
He had been kindly treated, and he had 
seen all the cfi*ect produced by the letter 
which he had desVxed, ^«\Aii^^^^ 
fore, been muck eon&T^A^ \si XsaxubX 
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: ::m. .* % .-.r timf*; 8 For though I made ym 

'." r.' .- .£. \ :.: I'cr- sorrv wiih a letter, I do not re- 

. .: V :••: r. t . >: 'S.i; I peni, though I • did repent: foi 

.!ti i:;-^ cc. a.4. 



i . -.:.^. u:». .:.'- » ifr t #.. •:--■« >:' :\ ii; it hu «« completely answered thi 

s. « ... H •"-'•• V. 1^: t:-d which I had in view; it was K 

% :^ - : .1. » ::»^v«-. i.. . • .: • ... i. . k:>i.\ re<cei\ed, that I do not regret noil 

•*• - i.-". :•• <!.•«: •. . Tit i. !. :r-a: I wrote ii. It cives me no pain n 

■> :« rt :i. • ^^k .:- '^e necAl'tCction. but I have occasioQ to 

<•• . •— : i:* '.'-i.- .» t.: wT-.- .".. -v .-xv ibiat it was done. ^ Thou^I 

>.*.•«••• ...- \:«: . :. .-».:i.. rtr .•: j'i •*i*fr;.*. Doddridge renders thiii 

». .. -. •....-«► % .;.-.. :.u.i...i .'Ti-^ T-.-wivt-r anxious I mav have beak" 

-..•.. :»9^. • ••- w .' '"r-t w:»ri here used docs not dmoll 

•.— : .."■<- £ -t." - -.*. "• r. :* r-iAnje in the sense in which tlHt 

* - »•* -.:•.-* •». • ^' *.. -V- . a. -i 1$ con:nonly understood, as if li^ 

^^ ■ . _ I -•:.,. %.•-.-.• - « r. r.« £.4^: been done. It is not tlii 

-<*.>. '.* ^^ Uv .AT.r'..jL£e of remorse. It can denoli 

.• -. '^ »-. . ..:.».^-.-.;.. 1 iKTi n.-uiin^ more than " that uneoi* 

--s^ . . 1.: ■ . .'.:.. :«:>» which a eood man feols, not fram 

* » • -A. •_>* i.- . .. 'r J--, i:-. -j>. .vr:ft::-^u#nes« of ha\ing done wroiy 
^ .-^^ • . . -ati . .: :*. .:.-.•.!. •. :•.; :r.'=r. a it i.t^.erne«5 for others, and I 

.*.. .■ •: :. !: * : . : .a... .mt .•:>; lb ^: which, prompted by du^, 

* . - '**'.^- "•^•.•. *- "-z '.'■. M-i ^i. $hv>u!d have too strong M 
•o^'.. •, .f • '►•I ;.::. .♦ .'.'•■.I't -S:-:: uicr. them." — CampMLdia§»^ 

* - • . : :a- ."j^t.-. i: .». .\:.~.:. -.u-rt ;i:. | i». S*v the meaning of dw 

* •. •-•-. .••.•*. • •..^: » .ri :.r,i€r iiluijiirated in the sane 
j>."*. •, .-• .% uv 1. -^ •:••:;> . -HScru-.-s. The word (^/urr*fjiikt/tm) 

^* .K* • .:\* .,*-.. .-^ w I s. J*:--- .»::o:i* pro'f^rly to change one*8 po^ 

»*.•>. •. . V. u. :.«>...•.>« -t • .».>* cr ni:::d after having done UBJ 

» : * > • ?s.^'v • > ••»-» ." -..1* .iCv>;A.'i'' : or an uneasy feat 

* ...« •. X -. :• V -.' ^. -t'-v. ..z .:" TVinf: for what has been done 
^ .^ . . n, "v -* »*.*.» -x •.».«■". • -jc: :«yrini either to duration or 

* .-^ X .*-•%. \ v. . .-tr I. . ;f5;«:i». — O-r* I :«/.'. Here it is not 10 

.^fc^.. ...'.. .!^ • •- . ^ \ '.*•-» :* .--.x'^rSwVCihAt Paul meant to say ho 

% V .- . X--; tts vv**.. »■ .» ». . :j»: i-.-oe 4::y thing wrong. Hewasai 

.,•* »^*«-.-. • H. :•-•..: ::». axvu.; JL>^i.-txi .s.ia. and what he had said 

» . . ^ ,» .^1 V. fc'i^ iTxvr and right But he was a 

V t ^•. ..-..«• •.* <-«i. A-.-. r;j^ -•»;■ iafp kvling. and of tender 

**. . IV 1 .X . ?^ • •sv.«. • !.».•! :». :ac aAcC'.C!*. He was pained at the no* 

* . . X •. it*.. . »>..«> !*. :^H. .-sftj^ty »:^ f.^ia* reprooC And there 

« . t^*.*^*^.* * •>•«*% .!vji t.Y s» :..* _:::rrccab&l:!T in supposing that at 

.N,. i:«< •.?..%«.» Miw .%;ivv .!«i.i'>.t.>> rr u.'e .tfcvr had been sent olT, and be 

. • « ^ \a. vn.-*v utw • :.«.*i •^'^ rtr5:v:;fu oc it^natunrand on the pain 

».,.^4.v . sK •»%4x«.'». V*5»»» .uiM^c •!.•.-;::: w:>cUl cauw to those whom be 

. *. :.tv ^ ^%%wv\ »»u II iK'.T — ^ ::fc^i«f^.^ k'»T«!\2, there might be aome 

». .. V v.>. •v\«.\% •»»».»•> .vx>». •:!»»;: ^-im: 01* heart about it, and tba 

\» . t .; • . • * *i . V \^»* wx^uc . j>. Jvtrix-* iniiecy. and regret at the neoe^ 

.Av . *. s ». ;••«.. mii.u. JL' 1..1; *:r» j£ iom$ it. What parent is then 

«.v s. ««9^ «•.-.: %«a*^ -iia: Aio us cvH had the same feeling as 

%v. :** t'"* *.Mvii*, iK'fi .X** H«r hi* ^It it necessary to coi^ 

\ >..<.... .X . « ^ m • ,t't. -^vi A ^rix^^vc child, and has formed the 

K»«v %k%«« ^«.\a Vatv* «««tx«a^ .'^vvvtvw '^wi'^vwe. txsii tua executed it. But io 
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I perceive that the same epistle 
h«tfi made you sorry, though it 
were but for a season. 

9 Now I rejoice, not that ye 
were made sorry, but that ye 
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no iiii9giTing of heart? No 
anestioa asked whether it might not 
live been dispenfled with ? No inter- 
id struggle; no sorrow; no emotion 
Hhidi may be called regret at the 
■Muiulauu which has been taken 1 Yet 
Ihsra is no npentanee as if the parent 
lad done wrong. He feels that he has 
dma wbBt was right and necessary. 
.Be ayproves his own coarse, and has 
dJDCMKm of rejcNcing at the good effects 
iriuch faXUtw, Such appears to have 
.tesn die sitoation of the apostle Paul 
h tins case ; and it shows that he had a 
teder heart, that he did not delight in 
ibring pain, and that he had no desire 
to overwhelm them with grief. When 
^ eSoct was seen, he was not un- 
VilGng that they should be apprized of the 
^■n which it had cost him. When a 
Hient has corrected a child, no injury 
■ done if the child becomes acquainted 
Ml die stragglings which it has cost 
]bim, and the deep pain and anxiety 
anaed by the necessity of resorting to 
chasliaenient ^ For I perceive^ &c. 
I peiueive the good effect cS the epistle. 
Iperoetve Aat it produced the kind of 
sorrow in you wluch I desired. I see 
ftat it has produced permanent good 
lesolta. The sorrow which it caused 
m jou is only for a season ; the good 
sflecCa will be abiding. I have, there- 
fae, great occasion to rejoice that I sent 
Ae epistle. It produced permanent re- 
pentance and reformation (ver. 9), and 
thus accomplished all that I wished or 



9. ThwIrMee,not that ye were made 
Mrry, dec. I have no pleasure in giving 
nm to any one, or in witnessing the 
obtressof any. When men are brought 
to repentance under the preaching of 
the gospel, the ministers of the gospel 
fa not find pleasure in their grief as 
neh. They are not desirous of making 
iMo nnhi^pjr by ealling them to re* I 



sorrowed to repentance ; for ye 
were made sorry, * after a godly 
manner, that ye might receive 
damage by us in nothing. 

# 1 or, aeeording to €fod. 



pentance, and they have no pleasure in 
the deep distress of mind which is oflen 
produced by their preaching, in itself 
considered. It is only because such 
sorrow is an indication of their return 
to God, and will be followed by happi- 
ness and by the fruits of good living, 
that they find any pleasure in it, or that 
they seek to produce it ^ But that ye 
sorrowed to repentance. It was not 
mere grief; it was not sorrow producing 
melancholy, gloom, or despair ; it was 
not sorrow which led you to be angry 
at him who had reproved you for your 
errors — as is sometimes the case with the 
sorrow that is produced by reproof; but 
it was sorrow that led to a change and re- 
formation. It was sorrow that was follow- 
ed by a putting away of the evil for the 
existence of which there had been oc- 
casion to reprove you. The word here 
rendered "repentance" (^rraveisey) is a 
different word from that which, in ver. 
8, is rendered ** I did repent," and in- 
dicates a different state of mind. It 
properly means a change of mind or 
purpose. Comp. Heb. xii. 7. It denotes 
a change for the better ; a change of 
mind that is durable and productive in 
its consequences; a change which 
amounts to a permanent reformation. 
See Campbeirs Diss, ut supra. The 
sense here is, that it produced a change, 
a reformation. It was such sorrow for 
their sin as to lead them to reform and 
to put away the evils which had ex- 
isted among them. It was this fact, and 
not that they had been made sorry, that 
led Paul to rejoice. 1 After a godly 
manner. Marg. " according to God. ' 
See Note on the next verse. ^ That 
ye might receive damage by us in no- 
thing. The Greek word rendered ** re- 
ceive damage" (^n/juu^^iTi) means pro- 
perty to bring loss upon any one ; to 
receive loss or dctdmenl. %4&^q»\a ^^ 
ICor.iu. l5.Comi^PVu\.m.%.*i^VtAife8GMi 
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10 For godly sorrow • work- 

a Je. 31. 9. Ee. 7. 16. 

here seems to be, < So that on the whole no 
real injury was done you in any resp^t 
by me. You were indeed put to pain and 
grief by my reproof. You sorrowed. 
But it has done you no injury on the 
whole. It has been a benefit to you. 
If you had not reformed, if you had 
been pained without putting away the 
sins for which the reproof was adminis- 
tered, if it had been mere grief without 
any proper fruit, you might have said 
that you would have suffered a loss of 
happiness, or you might have given me 
occasion to inflict severer discipline. 
But now you are gainers in happiness 
by all the sorrow which I have caused.' 
Sinners are gainers in happiness in the 
end by all the pain of repentance pro- 
duced by the preaching of the gospel. 
No man suffers loss by being told of 
his faults if he repents ; and men are 
under the highest obligations to those 
feithful ministers and other friends who 
tell them of their errors, and who are 
the means of bringing them to true re- 
pentance. 

10. For godly sorrow, * Sorrow ac- 
cording to God* (*H ya^ KATu ©for At7r»). 
That is, such sorrow as has respect to 
God, or is according to his will, or as 
leads the soul to him. This is a very 
important expression in regard to true 
repentance, and shows the exact nature 
of that sorrow which is connected with 
a return to God. The phrase may be 
regarded as implying the following 
things. (1.) Such sorrow as God ap' 
proveSf or such as is suitable to, or con- 
formable to his will and desires. It 
cannot mean that it is such sorrow or 
grief as God has, for he has none ; but 
such as shall be in accordance with what 
God denumds in a return to him. It is 
a sorrow which his truth is fitted to 
produce on the heart ; such a sorrow as 
shall appropriately arise from viewing 
sin as God views it ; such sorrow as 
exists in the mind when our views ac- 
' eord with his in regard to the existence, 
the extent, the nature, and the Ut^aian 



eth repentance to salvation not 
to be repented of: but the so^ 

of sin. Such views will lead to sorrow 
that it has ever been committed; and 
such views will be * according to God.' 
(2.) Sudi sorrow as shall be exercised 
towards God in view of sin; which 
shall arise from a view of the evfl of sia 
as committed against a holy God. It if 
not mainly that it will lead to pain ; that 
it will overwhelm the soul in disgrace; 
that it will forfeit the favour or Ind to 
the contempt of man ; or that it wiH 
lead to an eternal hell ; bat it is mdi 
as arises from a view of the evil of on 
as committed against a holy and jmt 
God, deriving its main evil from tin 
fact that it is an offence against his iD" 
finite Majesty. Such sorrow Bavid 
had (Ps. U. 4), when he said, ** agaiDit 
thee, thee only have I sinned ;" when the 
offence regarded as committed igalDit 
man, enormous as it was, was lost ud 
absorbed in its greater evil when ro* 
garded as committed against God. So 
all true and genuine repentanee is tint 
which regards sin as deriving ^ mifai 
evil from the fact that it ia onwwniltBd 
against God. (3.) That which kadi 
to God, It lea«ljB to Grod to obtain for- 
giveness; to seek for conaolatioD. A 
heart truly contrite and penitent seda 
God, and implores pardon from hiflk 
Other sorrow in view of sin than thit 
which is genuine repentance leada tlia 
person atvay from God. fie aedn con- 
solation in Uie world; he endeavoonto 
drive away his serious impreaauma or (o 
drown them in the pleasurea and the 
cares of life. But genuine borow §k 
sin leads the soul to (xod, and oondnda 
the sinner, through the RedecuMr, to 
him to obtain the pardon and paacw 
which he only can give to- a wonoded 
spirit In Grod alone can paidon and 
true peace be found ; and god^ aoROW 
for sin will seek them there. ^ Work' 
eth repentance. Produoea a changa 
that shuBdl be permanent; a rafiNrmation. 
It is not mere regret ; it doea not aoon 
pass away in its effects, but it pradnoH 
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row of the world * worketh death. 

« Pr. 17. SS. 

who moarns over sin as committed 
■gainst God, and who seeks to God for 
pudon, will reform nis life and truly 
icpeDt. He who has grief for sin only 
Wcaiise it will lead to disgrace or shame, 
ar because it will lead to poverty or 

rin, will not necessarily brei^ off from 
and reform. It is only when it is 
nen that sin is committed against God 
Old is evil in his sight, that it leads to 
a dfange of lifis. ^ Not to be repented 
ffif (d^utratftlxiKrc?). See Note on ver. 8. 
Mot to be regretted. It is permanent 
nd abiding. There is no occasion to 
nourn over such repentance and change 
of life. It is that which the mind ap« 
pnves, and which it will always approve. 
There will be no reason for regretting 
% and it will never be regretted. And 
it is so. Who ever yet repented of 
haviog truly repented of sin ? Who is 
there, who has there ever been, who 
became a true penitent, and a true 
Cfarirtian, who ever regretted it ? Not 
IB individual has ever been known who 
mraOsd his having become a Christian. 
IFotawidio regretted that he had be- 
•BMBMie too soon in life, or that he had 
Mrwd the Lord Jesus too faithfully or too 
hog. ^ But the aorrow of the world. All 
aoRow which is not toward God, and 
vUeh does not arise from just views of 
■BM committed against God, or lead to 
Ged. Probably Paul refers here to the 
'which arises from woridly causes, 
does not lead to God for con- 
Such may be the sorrow which 
from the loss of friends or pro- 
perty; from disappointment, or from 
ihiUMJ and disgrace. Perhaps it may 
XBdude the following things. (1.) Sor- 
arising from, losses of property and 
and from disi^[>pointment (2.) 
for sin or vice when it over- 
iHidina the mind with the consciousness 
«f guih, and when it does not lead to 
4odt >nd when there is no contrition of 
fixim viewing it as an offence 
God. Thus a female who has 
from the paths of virtue, and 
her hailjr and heneU in. dia- 
16 



1 1 For behold this self-same 
thing, that ye sorrowed after a 

grace ; or a man who has been guilty 
of forgeiy, or perjury, or any other disK 
graceful crime, and who is detected ; a 
man who has violated the laws of the. 
land, and who has involved himself and 
family in disgrace, will often feel regret,^ 
and sorrow, and remorse, but it arise*, 
wholly from worldly considerations, and 
does not lead to God. (.3.) When the 
sorrow arises from a view of worldly 
consequences merely, and when there, 
is no looking to God for pardon and 
consolation. Thus men, when they lose 
their property or friends, often pine in 
grief without looking to God. Thus 
when they have wandered from the path 
of virtue and have fallen into sin, they 
often look merely to the disgrace among 
men, and see their names blasted, and 
their comforts gone, and pine away in 
grief. There is no looking to God for 
pardon or for consolation. The sorrow 
arises from this world, and it terminates 
there. It is the loss of what they va- 
lued pertaining to this world, and it is 
all which they had, and it produces 
death. It is sorrow such as the men of 
this world have, b^ns with this world, 
and terminates with this world. \ Work- 
eth death. Tends to death, spiritual, tem- 
poral, and eternal. It does not tend to 
life. (1.) It produces distress only. It 
is attended with no consolation. (2.) It 
tends to break the spirit, to destroy the 
peace, and to mar the happiness. (3.^ 
It often leads to death itselC The cfpint 
is broken, and the heart pines away 
under the influence of the unalleviated 
sorrow; or under its influence men 
often lay violent hands on themselves 
and take their lives. Life is often 
dosed under the influence of such- sor- 
row. (4.) It tends to eternal death. 
There is no looking to God ; no look- 
ing for pardon. It produces murmur- 
ing, repining, complaining, fretfulness 
against Grod, and thus leads to hb die- 
pleasure and to the condemnation and 
ruin of thesouL 

11. Fw 6e^U tKU adl-ManetJuaMc^ 
For see in yicMix ovni cma ^^^as^ 
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godly • sort, what carefulness * it 
wrought in you, yea, what clear- 
ing *of yourselves, yea, what 

m Is. M. S. » Tit. 3. 8. o Ep. 5. 11. 

effects of godly sorrow. See the effects 
which it produced; see an illustration 
of what it is fitted to produce. The 
construction is, * For lo ! this very thing, 
to wit, your sorrowing after a godly 
manner, wrought carefulness, clearing of 
yourselves,* &c. The object of Paul is 
to illustrate the effects of godly sorrow, 
to which he had referred in ver. 10. 
He appeals, therefore, to their own case, 
and says that it was beautifully illus- 
trated among themselves. ^ What care- 
fulness (jmnuiw). This word properly 
denotes speedy haste; then diligence, 
earnest effort, forwardness. Here it is 
evidently used to denote the diligence 
and the great anxiety which they mani- 
fested to remove the evils which existed 
among them. They went to work to 
remove them. They did not sit down 
to mourn over them merely, nor did 
they wait for God to remove them, nor 
did they plead that they could do no- 
thing, but they set about the work as 
though they believed it might be done. 
When men are thoroughly convinced 
of sin, they will set about removing it 
with the utmost diligence. They will 
feel that this can be done, and must be 
done, or that the soul will be lost 
^ What clearing of yourselves (uotioao- 
yletf). Apology. This word properly 
means a plea or defence before a tribu- 
nal or elsewhere. Acts xxii. 1. 2 Tim. 
iv. 16. Tindal renders it, <<Yea, it 
caused you to clear yourselves." The 
word here properly means apology for 
what had been done ; and it probably 
refers here to the effort which would be 
made by the sounder part of the church 
to clear themselves from blame in what 
had occurred. It does not mean that 
the guilty, when convicted of sin, will 
attempt to vindicate themselves and to 
apologize to God for what they had 
done ; but it means that the church at 
Corinth were anxious to state to Titus 
mU the mitigatiDg droamituicM of ibe 



indignation, ' yea, what fear, * 
yea, what vehement desire, ^^yea, 

<2Ep.4.a6. eHe.4.1. / Ps. 4S. 1. 130. 6 



case ; they showed great so&citude to 
free themselves, as for as could be done, 
from blame ; they were anxious, as far 
as could be, to show that they had not 
approved of what had occurred, and 
perhaps that it had occurred only be- 
cause it could not have been prevented. 
We are not to suppose that all the 
things here referred to occurred in the 
same individuals, and that the same 
persons precisely evinced diligence, and 
made the apology, &c. It was done by 
the church; all evinced deep feeling; 
but some manifested it in one way, and 
some in another. The whole chmdi 
was roused, and all felt, and . all endet> 
voured in the proper way to free them- 
selves from the blame, and to remote 
the evil from among them. ^ YeOi 
what indignation. Indignaticm agaimt 
the sin, and perhaps against the persons 
who had drawn down the censure «f tlie 
apostle. One effect of true if^HHit i iK ^ 
is to produce decided Aafrec^ <^4lft, Itm 
not mere regret, or sorrow, it myodltrt 
hatred. There is a deep indjgnatioii 
against it as an evil and a bitter thingi 
^ Yea, what fear. Fear lest the thing 
should be repeated.' Fear lest it ihoald 
not be entirely removed. Or it may 
possibly mean fear of the dii^Ieasnra 
of Paul, and of the punishment which 
would be inflicted if the evil were not 
removed. But it more probably lefsn 
to the anxious state of mind that the 
whole evil might be corrected, and to 
the dread of having any vestige of the 
evil remaining among them. ^ Yea, 
what vehement desire. This may &An 
mean their fervent wish to remove the 
cause of complaint, or their anxioiM de- 
sire to see the apostle. It is used in the 
latter sense in ver. 7, and according to 
Doddridge and Bloomfield this is the 
meaning here. Locke renders it, *< de- 
sire of satisfying me." It seems to me 
more probable that Paul refen to their 
\ vmioua^^vSd^ ^ lemo^e tha oiii HOOt 
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what zeal, yea, what revenge ! '* 
In all things ye have approved 
yourselves *to be clear in this 
matter. 

12 Wherefore, though I wrote 
unto you, / did it not for his 
cause that had done the wrong, 

«Be. 3. 19. Hat.5. 29, 30. frRo. 14. 18. 

tiiis is the topic under consideration. 
The point of lus remarks in this verse 
is not so much their affection for him 
as dieir indignation against their sin, 
and their deep grief that sin had existed 
and had been tolerated among them. 
^ Yea, what zeaL Zeal to remove the 
an, and to diow your attachment to 
me. They set about the work of re- 
fiNtmation in great earnest ^ YeOj 
wbat reoengeJ Tindal renders this, 
** it caused punishment." The idea is, 
that they immediately set about the 
work of inflicting punishment on the 
oSkader, The word here used (oJ/x»er/;) 
probably denotes maintenance of right, 
proieetion / then it is used in the sense 
iifijliiflrniiriif, or vengeance / and then 
oCpHM? .fttiibution or punishment. See 
LiteSrijiS. 2The8s.i.8. lPetii.l4. 
^ Lg all things, &c The sense of this 
ii, 'You have entirely acquitted your- 
sdves of Uame in this business.' The 
iqpostle does not mean that none of them 
had been to blame, or that the church 
had been free from feult, for a large 
part of his former epistle is occupied in 
leproving them for their faults in this 
business, but he means that by their 
leal and their readiness to take away 
the cause of complaint, they had re- 
moved all necessity of further blame, 
and had pursued such a course as 
entirely to meet his approbation. They 
had cleared themselves of any further 
Uame in this business, and had become, 
10 &r as this was concerned, ** clear" 
{iy9wt) or pure. 

12. Wherefore, though I wrote unto 
jfou, iScc In this verse Paul states the 
main reason why he had written to 
them on the subject. It was not princi- 
piUy QQ account of the man who had 



nor for his cause that suffered 
wrong, but that our care * for you 
in the sight of God might appear 
unto you. 

13 Therefore we were com- 
forted in your comfort : yea, and 
exceedingly the more joyed we 

e e. S. 4. 

done the wrong, or of him who had 
been injured ; but it was from tender 
anxiety for the whole church, and in 
order to show the deep interest which 
he hod in their welfare. ^ Not for hia 
cause that had done the wrong. Not 
mainly, or principally on account of the 
incestuous person. 1 Cor. v. 1. It was 
not primarily with reference to him as 
an individual that I wrote, but from a 
regard to the whole church. ^ Nor for 
his cause that had suffered wrong. Not 
merely that the wrong which he had 
suffered might be rectified, and that his 
rights might be restored, valuable and 
desirable as was that object The of- 
fence was that a man had taken his 
father's wife as his own (1 Cor. v. 1), 
and the person injured, therefore, was 
his father. It is evident from this 
passage, I think, that the father was 
living at the time when Paul wrote this 
epistle. ^ But that our care, <&c. I 
wrote mainly that I might show the 
deep interest which I had in the church 
at large, and my anxiety that it might 
not suffer by the misconduct of any of 
its members. It is from a regard to the 
welfare of the whole church that disci- 
pline should be administered, and not 
simply with reference to an individual 
who has done wrong, or an individual 
who is injured. In church discipline 
such private interes'ts are absorbed in 
the general interest of the church at 
large. 

13. Therefore we were comforted in 
your comfort. The phrase " your com^ 
fort," here seems to mean the happiness 
which they had, or might reasonably be 
expected to have in obeying the direc- 
tions of Paul, and in the te^Tw\»(^Ki& 
which th^ had miuu&S)\«^ '^ voN^ V^ 
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for the joy of Titus, because his 
spirit was refreshed • by you all. 
14 For if I have boasted any 
thing to him of you, I am not 
ashamed ; but as we spake all 
things to you in truth, even so 
our boasting, which / made be- 
fore Titus, is found a truth. 

a Ro. 15. 32. 



spoken of no othet consolation or comfort 
than this; and the idea seems to be that 
they were a happy people, and would be 
happy by obeying the commands of 
God. This &ct gave Paul additional 
joy, and he could not but rejoice that 
they had removed the cause of the of- 
fence, and that they would not thus be 
exposed to the displeasure of God. Hod 
they not repented and put away the 
evil, the consequences to them must 
have been deep distress. As it was, 
they would be blessed and happy. 
^ And exceedingly the morCf &c. Titus 
had been kindly received, and hospitably 
entertained, and had become much at- 
tached to them. This was to Paul an 
additional occasion of joy. See ver. 7, 
14. For if I have boasted any thing 
to hinif &c. This seems to imply that 
Paul had spoken most favourably to 
Titus of the Corinthians before he went 
among them. He had probably ex- 
pressed his belief that he would be 
kindly received; that they would be 
disposed to listen to him. and to comply 
with the directions of the apostle ; per- 
haps he had spoken to him of what he 
anticipated would be their liberality in 
regard to the collection which he was 
about to make for the poor saints at 
Jerusalem. ^ I am not ashamed. It 
has all turned out to be true. He has 
found it as I said it would be. All my 
expectations are realized ; and you have 
been as kind, and hospitable, and be- 
nevolent as I assured him you would be. 
^ As we spake all things to you in 
truth. Every thing which I said to 
you was said in truth. All my promises 
io you, Bind aJJ my commands, and aU 



15 And his ^inward affection 
is more abundant toward you, 
whilst he remembereth the ofoe 
dience of you all, how with fear* 
and trembling ye received him. 

16 I rejoice, therefore, that I 
have confidence ^ in you in all 
things. 



c a Th. 3. 4. 



h Ph. 9. 13. 
PhUe. 8. 31. 



my reasonable expectations expresMd 
to you, were sincere. I practued no 
disguise, and all that I have raid that 
&r turned out to be true. ^ Even to 
our boasting, &c. My boasting of your 
character, and of your disposition to do 
right, which I made before T^tus has 
turned out to be true. It was as I said 
it would be. I did not commend yoa 
too highly to him, as I did not oventats 
the matter to you in my epistle. 

15. And his inward affection, &e. 
He has become deeply and tei^kariy 
attached to you. His afiecti<nuite r^ 
gard for you has been greatly increased 
by his visit On the meaning of the 
word here rendered " inward nSntiStoxl^ 
(jTTrKdyx^A, Marg. bowels) see Note on 
ch. vi. 12. It denotes here deep, tender 
attachment, or love. \ How uiithfear 
and trembling ye received him, Widi 
fear of ofiendmg, and with deep appre- 
hension of the consequences of remain- 
ing in sin. He saw what a ^r theie 
was of doing wrong, and what evidence 
there was, therefore, that you wero 
solicitous to do right 

16. / refoice, therefore^ thai I have 
confidence, &a I have had the most 
ample proof that you are disposed to 
obey God, and to put away every thing 
that is offensive to him. The address 
of this part of the epistle, says Dod- 
dridge, is wonderful. It is designed, 
evidently, not merely to commend them 
for what they had done, and to diow 
them the deep attachment which he had 
for them, but in a special manner to pre- 
pare them for what he was about to say 
in the following chapter respecting the 
GoVLectMm. ¥ibi<di he had so mo^ at 
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bent far the poor saints at Jerusalem. 
What he here says was admirably 
■daptsd to introdnoe that subject They 
had thus fbr showed the deepest regard 
hr him. They had complied with all 
kis' directions. All that he had said of 
them had proved to be true. And as 
he had boasted of them to Titus (ver. 
14), and expreaaed his entire confidence 
that they would comply with his requi- 
sitions, so he had also boasted of them 
to the dinrches of Macedonia, and ex- 
pressed the utmost confidence that they 
wooU be liberal in their benefactions. 
eh. ix. 2. All that Paul here says in 
their fiivour, therefore, was eminently 
adapted to excite diem to Uberality, and 
to prepare ^m ta comply with his 
in regard to that contribution. 



1. Christians are bound by every so- 
lemn «id sacred consideration to endea^ 
▼oiur to purify themselves, ver. 1. They 
who have the promises of eternal life, 
«id the assurance that God will be to 
tiiem a fiither, and evidence that they 
are his sons and daughters, should not 
indulge in the filthiness of the flesh 
andqpirit. 

8. Every true Christian will aim at 
perfection, ver. 1. He will desire to be 
perfect; he will strive for it; he will 
make it a subject o£ unceasing and con- 
stant prayer. No man can be a Chris- 
tian to whom it would not be a pleasure 
to be at once as perfect as God. And 
if any man is conscious that the idea 
of being made at mux, perfectly holy 
would bo unpleasant or painful, he may 
set it down as certain evidence that he 
is a stranger to religion. 

3. No man can be a Christian who 
voluntarily indulges in sin, or in what 
he knows to be wrong, ver. I. A man 
who does that cannot be aiming at per- 
fection. A man who does that shows 
that be has no real desire to be perfect. 

4. How blessed will be heaven, ver. 1. 
There we shall be perfect. And the 
crowning g^ory of heaven is not that we 
riudl be happi/, but that we shall be 
Ao^. Whatever there is in the heart 
that ia good shall there be perfectly de- 

i5* 



veloped ; whatever there is that is evil 
shall be removed, and the whole soul 
will be like God. The Christian desires 
heaven because he will be there perfect 
He desires no other heaven. He could 
be induced to accept no other if it were 
offered to him. He blesses God day by 
day that there is such a heaven, and 
that there is no other ; that there is one 
world which sin does not enter, and 
where evil shall be unknown. 

5. What a change will take place at 
death, ver. 1. The Christian will be 
there made perfect. How this change 
will be there produced we do not know. 
Whether it will be by some extraordi- 
nary influence of the Spirit of God on 
the heart, or by the mere removal from 
the body, and from a sinful world to a 
world of glory, we know not The fact 
seems to be clear, that at death the 
Christian will be made at once as holy 
as God LB holy, and that he will ever 
continue to be in the future world. 

6. What a desirable thing it is to 
die. ver. 1. Here, should we attain to 
the age of the patriarchs, like them we 
should continue to be imperfect. Death 
<mly will secure our perfection; and 
desuh, therefore, is a desirable event 
The perfection of our being could not 
be attained but for death; and every 
Christum should rejoice thai he is Ut 
die. It is better to be in heaven than 
on earth ; better to be with Grod than to 
be away from him ; better to be made 
perfect than to be contending here with 
internal corruption, and to struggle with 
our sins. " I would not live always," 
was the language of holy Job ; '< I de- 
sire to depart and to be with Christ," 
was the language of holy Paul. 

7. It is often painful to be compelled 
to use the language of reproof, ver. 8. 
Paul deeply regretted the necessity of 
doing it in the case of the Corinthians, 
and expressed the deepest anxiety in 
regard to it No man, no minister, 
parent, or friend can use it but with 
deep regret that it is necessary. But 
die painfulness of it should not prevent 
our doing it It should be done tenderly 
but faithfully. If done with. \2qa 4«&^ 
feeling, w'Uk \h.e \AudQX «!Skc?qi*«v q^^«3^« 
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it will be done right ; and when so done, 
it will produce the desired effect, and 
do good. No man should use the lan- 
guage of reproof with a hard heart, or 
with severity of feeling. If he is, like 
Paul, ready to weep when he does it, 
it will do good. If he does it because 
he delights in it, it will do evil. 

8. It is a subject of rejoicing where 
a people exercise repentance, ver. 8. 
A minister has pleasure not in the pain 
which his reproofs cause ; not in the 
deep anxiety and distress of the sinner, 
and not in the pain which Christians 
feel under his reproofs, but he has joy in 
the happy results or the fruits which 
follow from it It is only from the be- 
lief that those tears will produce abun- 
dant joy that he has pleasure in causing 
them, or in witnessing them. 

9. The way to bring men to repent- 
ance is to present to them the simple 
and unvarnished truth, ver. 8, 9. Paul 
stated simple and plain truths to the 
Corinthians. He did not abuse them ; 
he did not censure them in general 
terms ; he stated things just as they 
were, and specified the things on account 
of which there was occasion for repent- 
ance. So if ministers wish to excite 
repentance in others, they must specify 
the sins over which others should weep ; 
if we wish, as individuals, to feel regret 
for our sins, and to have true repentance 
toward God, we must dwell on those 
particular sins which we have com- 
mitted, and should endeavour so to re- 
flect on them that they may make an 
appropriate impression on the heart. 
No man will truly repent by general 
reflections on his sin ; no one who does 
not endeavour so to dwell on his sins 
as that they shall make the proper im- 
pression which each one is fitted to 
produce on the soul. Repentance is 
that state of mind which a view of the 
truth in regard to our own depravity is 
fitted to produce. 

10. There is a great difference be- 
tween godly sorrow and the sorrow of 
the world, ver. 10. All men feel sorrow. 
All men, at some period of their lives, 
grieve over their past conduct. Some 

ia their sorrow are pained because they 



have offended God, and go to God, and 
find pardon and peace in him. That 
sorrow is unto salvation. But the masi 
do not look to God. They turn away 
from him even in their disaf^intmenti, 
and in their sorrows, and in the bitter 
consciousness of sin. They seek to 
alleviate their sorrows in worldly com- 
pany, in pleasure, in the intoxicating 
bowl ; and such sorrow works death. It 
produces additional distress, and deeper 
gloom here, and eternal wo hereafter. 

11. We may learn what constitutes 
true repentance, ver. 11. There should 
be, and there will be, deep feeling. 
There will be "carefulness," de^ 
anxiety to be freed from the sin ; there 
will be a desire to remove it ; ** indigna- 
tion" against it; "fear" of offending 
God ; " earnest desire" that all that has 
been wrong should be corrected ; " zeal" 
tiiat the reformation should be entire ; 
and a wish that the appropriate "re- 
venge" or expression of displeasurs 
should be excited against it The true 
penitent hates nothing so cordially as 
he does his sin. He hates nothing bat 
sin. And his warfare with that is de- 
cided, uncompromising, inexorable, and 
eternal. 

12. It is an evidence of mei^ and 
goodness in Grod that the Sorrow which 
is felt about sin may be made to termi- 
nate in our good, and to promote our 
salvation, ver. 10, II. If sorrow for 
sin had been suffered to take its own 
course, and had proceeded unchecked, 
it would in all cases have produced 
death. If it had not been for the merci 
ful interposition of Christianity, by 
which even sorrow might be turned to 
joy, this world would have been every- 
where a world of sadness and of death. 
Man would have suffered. Sin always 
produces, sooner or later, wo. Chris- 
tianity has done nothing to make men 
wretched, but it has done every thing 
to bind up broken hearts. It has r^ 
vealed a way by which sorrow may be 
turned into joy, and the bitterness of 
grief may be followed by the sweet 
calm and sunshine of peace. 

13. The great purpose of Chrisdaa 
^ diaci^Unie ia to benefit the wholip chnrdi. 
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^rar. 12. It hi not merely on account 
of the ofifender, nor is it merdy that the 
injared may receive a just recompense. 
It is primarily that the church may be 
pore, and that the cause of religion may 
not be dishonoured. When the work 
of discipline is entered on from any 
private and personal motives, it is usu- 
wify attended with bad feeling, and 
Qfloally results in eviL When it is en- 
tered on with a desire to honour God, 
and to promote the purity of the church, 
when die whole aim is to deliver the 
church from opprobrium and scandal, 
and to have just such a church as Jesus 
Christ desires, then it will be prosecuted 
with good temper,^ and with right feel- 
ing, and then it will lead to happy re- 
sults. Let no man institute a process 
(^discipline on an offending brother from 
private, personal, and revengeful feel- 
ings.* Let hun first examine his own 
heart, and let him be sure that his aim 
is solely the glory of Christ, before he 
attempts to draw down the censure of 
tile diurdi on an offending brother. 
How many cases of church discipline 
would be arrested if this simple rule 
were observed ! And while the case be- 
fore us shows that it is important in the 
highest degree that discipline should 
be exercised on an ofifending member 
of the church ; while no consideration 
should prevent us from exercising that 
discipline; and while every man should 
feel desirous that the offending brother 
should be reproved or punished, yet this 
case also shows that it should be done 
with the utmost tenderness, the most 
strict regard to justice, and the deepest 
anxiety that the general interests of re- 
ligion should not suffer by the manifesta- 
tion of an improper spirit, or by im- 
proper motives in inflicting punishment 
on an offending brother. 

CHAPTER vra. 

Iw the previous chapter the apostle 
bad expressed his entire confidence in 
the ready obedience of the Corinthians 
in all things. To this confidence he 
had been led by the promptitude with 
which they had complied with his com- 
mands in regard to the case of discipline 



there, and by the respect which they had 
shown to Titus, whom he had sent to 
them. All that he had ever said in their 
favour had been realized ; all that had 
ever been asked of them had been ac- 
complbhed. The object of his state- 
ment in the close of ch. vii. seems to 
have been to excite them to diligence in 
completing the collection which they 
had begun for the poor and afflictdl 
saints of Judea. On the consideration 
of that subject, which lay so near his 
heart, he now enters ; and this chapter 
and the following are occupied with 
suggesting arguments, and giving di- 
rections for a liberal contribution. 

Paul had given directions for taking 
up this collection in the first epistle. 
See ch. xvi. 1. seq. Comp. Rom. xv. 26. 
This collection he had given Titus di- 
rection to take up when he went to 
Corinth. See ver. 6 — 17 of this chap- 
ter. But from some cause it had not 
been completed, ver. 10, II. What 
that cause was, is not stated, but it may 
have been possibly the disturbances 
which had existed tiliere, or the opposi- 
tion of the enemies of Paul, or the 
attention which was necessarily bestow- 
ed in regulating the affairs of the church. 
But in order that the contribution might 
be made, and might be a liberal one, 
Paul presses on their attention several 
considerations designed to excite them 
to give freely. The chapter is, there- 
fore, of importance to us, as it is a state- 
ment of the duty of giving liberally to 
the cause of benevolence, and of the 
motives by which it should be done. 
In the presentation of this subject, Paul 
urges upon them the following con- 
siderations. 

He appeals to the very liberal exam- 
ple of the churches of Macedonia, where, 
though they were exceedingly poor, they 
had contributed with great cheerfulness 
and liberality to the object ver. 1 — 5. 

From their example he had been in- 
duced to desire Titus to lay the subject 
before the church at Corinth, and to 
finish the collection which he had be- 
gun, ver. 6. 

He directs them to abound in thi&t 
not as a mallet ol comxa'&.xv\xcAXvV\3>\)X 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ll/rOREOVER, brethren, we 
*■''•*• do you to wit of the grace 

excited by the example of others, rer. 
7,8. 

He appeals to them by the lore of the 
Saviour ; reminds them that though he 
was rich yet he became poor, and that 
they were bomid to imitaie his example, 
▼cr. 9. 

He reminds them of dieir intention 
to make such a contribution, and of the 
effort which they had made a year be- 
fore ; and though they had been em- 
barrassed in it, and might find it diffi- 
cult still to give as much as they had 
intended, or as much as they would 
wish, still it would be acceptable to God. 
For if there was a willing mind, €rod 
accepted the offering, ver. 10 — 12. 

He assures them that it was not his 
wish to burden or oppress them. All 
&at he desired was that there should be 
an equality in all the churches, ver. 
13—15. 

To show them how much he was in- 
terested in this, he thanks God that he 
bad put it mto the heart of Titus to en- 
gage in it And in order more effectually 
to secure it, he says that he had sent 
with Titus a brother who was well 
known, and whose praise was in all 
the churches. He had done this in 
order that the churches might have en- 
tire conBdence that the contribution 
would be properly distributed. Paul 
did not wish it to be intrusted to him8el£ 
He would leave no room for suspicion 
Ji regard to his own character ; he would 
fumiah the utmost security to the 
churches that their wishes were com- 
plied with. He desired to act honestly 
not only in the sight of the Lord, but 
to furnish evidence of his entire honestjr 
to men. ver. 16 — 21. 

To secure the same object he had also 
sent another brother, and these three 
brethren he felt willing to recommend 
as faithful and tried ; as men in whom 
the church at Corinth might repose the 
utmost confidence, ver. 22 — ^24. 

1. Moreover, brethren, we do you to 



of God bestowed on the churchen 
of Macedonia ; * 

a c. 9. 2, 4. 

wit. We make known to yoo; we 
inform you. The phrase * we do yen 
to wit,' is used m TindaTs translation, 
and means *we cause you to know.' 
The purpose for which Paul informed 
them of mb liberality of the diurcbes of 
Macedonia was to excite them to similar 
liberality. ^Oftke'graeeofGod,^ce. 
The favour which €rod had shown them 
in exciting a spirit of liberality, and in 
enabling them to contribute to the fund 
for supplying the wants of the poor 
saints at Jerusalem. The word 'grace' 
( vagic) is sometimes used in the sense 
m gift, and the phrase *< gift of God" 
some have supposed may mean very 
great gift, where the words "of Gorf" 
may be designed to mark any thing very 
eminent or excellent, as in the phrase 
'cedars of Grod,' * mountains of God,' 
denoting very great cedars, very great 
mountains. Some critics (as Macknigbt, 
Bloomfield, Locke, and others) have 
supposed that thb means that the 
churches of Macedonia had been able to 
contribute largely to the aid of the 
saints of Judea. But the more obvious 
and correct interpretation, as I appre- 
hend, is that which is implied in the 
common version, that the phrase 'grace 
of God,' means that Grod had bestowed 
on them gp'ace to give according to Ibeir 
ability in this cause. According to this 
it is implied, (1.) That a disposition to 
contribute to the cause of benevolence 
is to be traced to God. He is its author. 
He excites it It is not a plant of native 
growth in the human heart, but a large 
and liberal spirit of benevolence is one 
of the effects of his grace, and is to be 
traced to him. (2.) It is r favour be- 
stowed on a church when cTod excites 
in it a spirit of benevolence. It is 
one of the evidences of his love. And 
indeed there cannot be a higher proof 
of the favour of God than when by his 
grace he inclines and enables us to 
contribute largely to meliorate the con- 
dition, and to alleviate the wants of oui 
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2 How that, in a great trial 
of affliction, the ahundance of 
their joy and their deep •poverty 

• Mar. 13. 44. 

ftUow<4iieii. Perhaps the apostle here 
BBeant delicately to hint this. He did 
not therefore say coldly that the churches 
of Macedonia had contributed to this 
object, but he speaks of it as a favour 
ibown to them by God that they were 
able to do it And he meant, probably, 
gently to intimate to the Corinthians 
that it would be an evidence that they 
were enjoying the &voar of God if 
Ihey should contribute in like manner. 
^ T%eehurekea of Macedonia, Philippi, 
Theaoolonica, Berea. For an account 
of Macedonia, see Notes, Acts xvi. 9. 
Som. XT. 86. Of these churches, that 
at Philippi seems to have been most 
diadngiiiBlied for liberality (Phil. iv. 10. 
15, 16. 18)r though it is probable that 
(yther ebonies contributed according to 
their ability as they are commended 
(eomp. ch. ix. 2) without distinction. 

2. How thatt in a great trial of 
tMcHon, When it might be supposed 
tCey were unable to give ; when many 
would suppose they needed the aid of 
othen ; or when it might be supposed 
their minds would be wholly engrossed 
with their own concerns. The trial to 
ivfaich the apostle here refers was doubt- 
kn some persecution which was excited 
against them, probably by the Jews. See 
AeiBzvL20; zviL 5. ^ TTie abundance 
tf their joy. Their joy arising from the 
liopea and promises of the gospel. Not- 
withstanding their persecutions, their joy 
has abounded, and the effect of their 
joy has been seen in the liberal contribu- 
tion which they have made. Their joy 
ooiild not be repressed by their persecu- 
tion, and they cheerfully contributed 
laigely to the aid of others. ^ And 
th^ deep poverty. Their very low 
estate of poverty was made to contribute 
liberally to the wants of others. It is 
implied here, (1.) That they were very 
poor— -a fact arising probably from the 
eonsideration that the poor generally 



abounded unto the riches of their 
* liberality. 

3 For to their power (I bear 

*■ shnplieitf, 

embraced, the gospel first, and also be- 
cause it is probable that they were mo- 
lested and stripped of their property in 
persecutions (comp. Heb. x. 34) ; (2.) 
That notwithstanding this they were 
enabled to make a liberal contribution— 
a &ct demonstrating that a people can 
do much even when poor if all feel dis- 
posed to do it, and that afflictions are 
&vonrable to the effort ; and, (8.) That 
one cause of this was the Joy which 
they had even in their trials. If a peo- 
ple have the joys of the gospel ; if they 
have the consolations of religion them- 
selves, they will somehow or other find 
means to contribute to the welfare of 
others. They will be willing to labour 
with reference to it, or they will find 
something which they can sacrifice or 
spare. Even their deep poverty will 
abound in the fruits of benevolence. 
^ Abounded, They contributed libe- 
rally. Their joy was manifested in a 
large donation, notwithstanding their 
poverty. ^ Unto the richee of their 
liberality, Marg. "Simplicity.* The 
word (osrAOTw) here used means pro- 
perly sincerity, candour, probity ; then 
Christian simplicity, integrity; then 
liberality. See Rom. xii. 8 (Morg.). 
2 Cor. ix. 11. 13. The phrase "riches 
of liberality," is a Hebraism, meaning 
rich, or abundant liberality. The sense 
is, their liberality was much greater than 
could be expected from persons so poor ; 
and the object of the apostle is, to excite 
the Corinthians to give liberally by their 
example. 

3. For to their power. To the ut- 
most of their ability. 1 I bear record 
Paul had founded those churches and 
had spent much time with them. He 
was therefore well qualified to bear 
testimony in regard to their condition. 
1 YeOf and beyond their power. Be- 
yond what could have been expected ; 
or beyond what it would have heeiv 
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record) yea, and beyond their 
power, they were willing of 
themselves : 

4 Praying us with much in- 
treaty that we would receive the 
gift, and take upon us the fellow- 
ship ' of the ministering to the 
saints. 

• Ac. 11.29. Ro. 15. 35,26. 

thought possible in their condition. 
Doddridge remarks that this is a noble 
hyperbole similar to that used by De- 
mosthenes when he says, " I have per- 
formed all, even with an industry be- 
yond my power." The sense is, they 
were willing to give more than they 
were well able. It shows the strong 
interest which they had in the subject, 
and the anxious desire which they had 
to relieve the wants of others. ^ Of 
themselves (eu^d-tf/giToi). Acting from 
choice, self-moved, voluntarily, of their 
own accord. They did not wait to be 
urged and pressed to do it They re- 
joiced in the opportunity of doing it. 
They came forward of their own accord 
and made the contribution. "God 
loveth a cheerful giver" (ch. ix. 7) ; and 
from all the accounts which we have 
of these churches in Macedonia it is 
evident that they were greatly distin- 
guished for their cheerful liberality. 

4. Praying tis with much entreaty. 
Earnestly entreating me to receive the 
contribution and convey it to the poor 
and afflicted saints in Judea. ^ And 
take upon us the fellowship of the mi' 
nistering to the saints, Greek, * that we 
would take the gift and the fellowship 
of the ministering to the saints.' They 
asked of us to take part in the labour 
of conveying it to Jerusalem. The 
occasion of this distress which made 
the collection for the saints of Judea 
necessary, was probably the famine 
which was predicted by Agabus, and 
which occurred in the time of Claudius 
Csesar. See Note on Acts xi. 28. Bar- 
nabas was associated with Paul in con- 
veying the contribution to Jerusalem. 
Acts vL 30. Paul was unwilUns to do 



5 And this they did, not as 
we hoped, but first gave their 
ownselves to the Lord, and unto 
us by the will of God. 

6 Insomuch that we desired 
Titus, that as he had begun, so 
he would also finish in you the 
same ^ grace also. 

' or gift. 

it unless they particularly deared it, and 
he seems to have insisted that some 
person should be associated with him. 
ver. 20. 1 Cor. xvL 3, 4. 

5. And this they did, &c They did 
not give what we expected only. We 
knew their poverty, and we expected 
only a small sum from them. K Not 
as we hoped. Not according to the 
utmost of our hopes. We were greatly 
disappointed in the amount which they 
gave, and in the manner in which it 
was done. ^ But first gave their own' 
selves to the Lord. They first made an 
entire consecration of themselves and 
all that they had to the Lord. They 
kept nothing back. They felt that aU 
they had was hi& And where a peo* 
pie honestly and truly devote themsehet 
to God, they will find no difficulty in 
having the means .to contribute to the 
cause of charity. ^ And unto us by 
the will of God. That is, they gafe 
themselves to us to be directed in regavd 
to the contribution to be made. They 
complied with our wishes and fi^owad 
our directions. The phrase **by the 
will of God," means evidently that God 
moved them to this, or that it was to 
be traced to his direction and provi- 
dence. It is one of the instances in 
which Paul traces every thing that is 
right and good to the agencgr and di- 
rection of God. 

6. Insomuch. The sense of Jus 
passage -ceems to be this. * We were 
encouraged by this unexpected success 
among the Macedonians. We were 
surprised at the extent of their liberality. 
And encouraged by this, we requested 
Titus to go among you and finish the 
collection which you had proposed and 
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7 Therefore, as ye abound * in 
every thing, in faith, and utter- 
ance, and knowledge, and in all 
diligence, and in your love to 
us, see that ye abound in this 
grace also. 

a 1 Go. 1. 5. 

"vrhich you had begun. Lest you should 
be outstripped in liberality by the com- 
paratiTely poor Macedonian Christians, 
we were anxious that you should per- 
form what yon had promised and con- 
templated, and we employed Titus, there- 
fore, that he might go at once and finish 
the ooUection among you.' ^ The same 
grace abo, Marg. "Gift," See Note 
on ver. 1 • The word refers to the contri- 
bution which he wished to be made. 

7. Therefore as ye abound in every 
Uiing. See Note, 1 Cor. L 5. Paul 
never hesitated to commend Christians 
where it could be done with truth ; and 
the fiict that they were eminent in some 
of the Christian duties and gpraces, he 
makes the ground of the exhortation 
that they would abound in all. From 
those who had so many eminent cha- 
racteristics of true religion he had a 
right to expect much ; and he therefore 
exhorts them to manifest a symmetry 
of Christian character. ^ In faith. In 
the full belief of the truth and obliga- 
tion oi the gospel. 1 And utterance. 
In the ability to instruct others ; perhaps 
referring to their power of speaking 
tareiga languages. 1 Cor. xiv. 1 And 
knowledge^ The knowledge of God, 
and of his truth. 1 And in all diti- 
genet. Diligence or readiness in the 
discharge of every duty. Of this, Paul 
had full evidence in their readiness to 
comply with his commands in the case 
of discipline to which so frequent refer- 
ence is made in this epistle. ^ And in 
yoiMT love to us. Manifested by the 
readiness with which you received our 
commands. See di. vii. 4. 6, 7. 11. 16. 
Y See that ye abound in this grace 
also. The idea here is, that eminence 
in spiritual endowments of any kind, 
or m my of the traits of the Christian 
ehanctur i^nld lead fo great benevo- 



8 I speak not * by command- 
ment, but by occasion of the 
forwardness of others, and to 
prove the sincerity of your 
love. 



» 1 Co. 7. 6. 



lence, and that the character is not com- 
plete unless benevolence be manifested 
toward every good object that may be 
presented. 

8. I speak not by commandment. 
This does not mean that he had no 
express command of God in the case, 
but that he did not mean to command 
them ; he did not speak authoritatively ; 
he did not intend to prescribe what they 
should give. He used only moral 
motives, and urged the considerations 
which he had done to persuade rather 
than to command them to give. See 
ver. 10. He was endeavouring to in- 
duce them to give liberally not by ab- 
stract command and law, but by show- 
ing them what others had given who 
had much less ability and much fewer 
advantages than they had. Men cannot 
be induced to give to objects of charity 
by command, or by a spirit of dictation 
and authority. The only successful, as 
well as the only lawful appeal, is to 
their hearts, and consciences, and sober 
judgments. And if an apostle did not 
take upon himself the language of 
authority and command in matters of 
Christian benevolence, assuredly minis- 
ters and ecclesiastical bodies now have 
no right to use any such language. 
^ But by occasion of the forwardness 
of others, I make use of the example 
of tlie churches of Macedonia as an 
argument to induce you to give libe- 
rally to the cause. 1 And to prone the 
sincerity of your love. The apostle 
does not specify here what *< love" he 
refers to, whether love to God, to Christ, 
to himself, or to the church at large. 
It may be that he designedly used the 
word in a general sense to denote love 
to any good object ; and (hat he meant 
to say that liberality in assisting the 
poor aivd afl^ctied ueo^V& C]»i QiQ&.'SAC!i«&^ 
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9 For ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesas Christ, that, 
though he was ' rich, yet for your 

• Jno. 1. 1. 

be the best evidence of the sincerity 
of their love to Gtyd, to the Redeemer, 
to him, and to the church. Religion is 
love ; and that love is to be manifested 
by doing good to all men as we have 
opportunity. The most aubstantml evi- 
dence of that love is when we are will- 
ing to part with our property, or with 
whatever b valuable to us, to confer 
happiness and salvation on others. 

9. For ye know, &c The apostle 
Paul was accustomed to illustrate every 
subject, and to enforce every duty where 
it could be done, by a reference to the 
life and sufferings of the Lord Jesus 
Christ The design of this verse is 
apparent It is, to show the duty of 
giving liberally to the objects of be- 
nevolence, from the fact that the Lord 
Jesus was willing to become poor in 
order that he might benefit others. The 
idea is, that he who was Lord and pro- 
prietor of the universe, and who possessed 
all things, was willing to leave his ex- 
alted station in the bosom of the Father 
and to become poor, in order that we 
might become rich in the blessings of 
the gospel, in the means of grace, and 
as heirs of all things ; and that we who 
are thus benefited, and who have such 
an example, should be willing to part 
with our earthly possessions in order 
that we may benefit others. 1 TTie 
grace. The benignity, kindness, mercy, 
goodness. His coming in this manner 
was a proof of the highest benevolence. 
^ Thciigh he was ridu The riches of 
die Reiteemer here referred to, stand 
opposed to that poverty which "he as- 
sumed and manifested when he dwelt 
among men. It implies, (1.) His pre- 
existence, fer he became poor. He had 
been rich. Yet not in this world. He 
did not lay aside wealth here on earth 
after he had possessed it, for he had 
none. He was i|Qt fiivst rich and then 
poof on earth, for he had no earthly 
weaith. The Socioian interpretation 



sakes he became poor, * that ye 
through his poverty might be 
rich.* 

»Lu. 9. 58. Ph. S. 0,7. e Re. 8. 18 

is, that he was "rich in power and 
in the Holy Ghost;*' but it was not 
true that he laid these ande, and that 
he became poor in either of them. He 
had power, even in his poverty, to still 
the waves, and to raise the dead, and 
he was always full of the Holy Ghost 
His family was poor ; and his parenti 
were poor ; and he was himself poor 
all his life. This then must refer to a 
state of antecedent riches before his 
assumption of human nature ; and the 
expression is strikingly parallel to diat 
in Phil. iL 6, seq. " Who being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God, but made himself 
of no reputation," &c (2.^ He was 
rich as the Lord and proprietor of all 
things. He was the Creator of all 
(John L 3. Col. i. 16), and as Creator 
he had a right to all things, and the 
disposal of all things. The most abao> 
lute right which can exist is that 
acquired by the act of creation ; and 
this right the Son of God possessed 
over all gold, and silver, and diamonds, 
and pearls; over all earth and lands; 
over all the treasures of the ocean, and 
over all worlds. The extent and amount 
of his riches, therefore, is to be measured 
by the extent of his dominion over 
the universe ; and to estimate his ricfaei^ 
therefore, we are to conceive of the 
sceptre which he sways over the distant 
worlds. What wealth has man that 
can compare with the riches of the 
Creator and proprietor of all ? How 
poor and worthless appears all the gold 
that man can accumulate compared with 
the wealth of him whose are the silver, 
and the gold, and the cattle upon • 
thousand hills 1 ^ Yet fur your saka* 
That is, for your sakes as a part of tho 
great family that was to be redeemed* 
In what respect it was for their sake, 
the apostle immediately adds when he 
says, it was that they might be. made 
rich. It was not for his jwu Mke, but 
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H was for <mn, ^Mt became poor. 
In the foUowing leBpects. (1.) He 
chose a condition of poverty, a rank of 
life that was usually that of poverty. 
He ** took upon himself the form of a 
■ervant." Phil. ii. 7. (2.) He was con- 
nected with a poor fiinnly. Though 
of the family and lineage of David 
(Lake ii. 4), yet the family had fallen 
faito decay, and was poor. In the Old 
Testament he is beautifully represented 
as a shoot or sucker that starts up from 
the root of a decayed tree. See my Note 
on Isa. xL 1. (3.) His whole life was 
• life of poverty. He had no home. 
Lnke iz. 68. He chose to be depend- 
ent on ihe charity of the few friends 
that he drew around him, rather than to 
Creole food for the abundant supply of 
his own wants. He had no farms or 
plantations ; he had no splendid palaces ; 
he had no money hourded in useless 
eoffisra or in banks; he had no property 
to diatribate to his friends. His mother 
he commended when he died to the 
charitable attention of one of his dis- 
dples (John xix. 27), and all his per- 
Kmal property seems to have been the 
raiment which he wore, and which was 
divided among the soldiers that crucified 
htm. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the difference between the plans of the 
Lord Jesus and those of many of his 
fiiUowers and professed friends. He 
formed no plan for becoming rich, and 
lie always spoke with the deepest earnest- 
ness of the dangers which attend an 
effort to accumulate property. He was 
tmong the most poor of the sons of 
men in his life ; and fow have been the 
men on earth who have not had as much 
•B he had to leave to surviving friends, 
or to excite the cupidity of those who 
ihould foil heirs to their property when 
dead. (4.) He died poor. He made 
no win in regard to his property, for he 
liad none to dispose of He knew well 
enough the effect which would follow if 
he had amassed weahh, and had left it to 
be divided among his followers. They 
were very imperfect ; and even around 
the cross there might have been anxious 
tfsCTissiaa, and perhaps strife about it, 
•8 there is often now over the coffin 

16 



and the unclosed grave of a rich and 
foolish father who has died. Jesus in- 
tended that his disciples should never 
be turned away from the great work to 
which he called them by any wealth 
which he would leave them ; and he 
left them not even a kcepscJce as a 
memorial of his name. All this is the 
more remai^able from two considera- 
tions, (a) That he had it in his power 
to choose the manner in which be would 
come. He might have come in the 
condition of a splendid prince. He 
might have rode in a chariot of ease, 
or have dwelt in a magnificent palace. 
He might have lived with more than 
the magnificence of an oriental prince, 
and might have bequeathed treasures 
gpreater than those of Croesus or Solo- 
mon to his followers. But he choee not 
to do it (fi) It would have been as 
right and proper for him to have amassed 
wealth, and to have sought princely 
possessions, as for any of his followers. 
What is right for them would have 
been right for him. Men often mistake 
on this subject ; and though it cannot 
be demonstrated that all his followers 
should aim to be as poor as he was, yet 
it b undoubtedly true that he meant 
that his example should operate con^* 
stantly to check their desire of amassing 
wealth. In him it was volimtcary ; in 
us there should be always a reaaineea 
to he poor if such be the will of God ; 
nay, there should be rather k preference 
to be in moderate circumstances that 
we may thus be like the Redeemer. 
1 That ye through his poverti/ might 
be rich. That is, might have durable 
and eternal riches, the riches of God's 
everlasting favour. This includes, 
(1.) The present possession of an in- 
terest in the Redeemer himself. 'Do 
you see these extended fields V said the 
owner of a vast plantation to a friend. 

* They are mine. All this is mine.' *Do 
you see yonder poor cottage V was the 
reply of the friend as he directed his 
attention to the abode of a pocnr widow. 

* She has more than all this. She has 
Christ as her portion ; and thaf is 
more than all.' He who has an interest 
in the Redeemec Yi«a «l ^q«m»^<scw ^^uiX 
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10 Ami iVrein 1 give my 
advice : for laid is expedient for 
you, who have oeguii before, not 

is of more value tnan ail that princes 
can bestow. (2.) The heirship of an 
eternal inheritance, the prospect of im- 
mortal glory. Rom.viii. 17. (3.) Ever- 
lasting treasures in heaven. Thus the 
8aviour compares the heavenly blessings 
to treasures. Matt vi. 20. Eternal and 
illimitable wealth is theirs in heaven ; 
and to raise us to that blessed inheritr 
ance was the design of the Redeemer 
in consenting to become poor. This, 
the apostle says, was to be secured by 
his poverty. This includes probably 
the two following things, viz. (1.) That 
it was to be by the moral influence of 
the fact that he was poor that men 
were to be blessed. He designed by 
his example to counteract the effect of 
wealth ; to teach men that this was not 
the thing to be aimed at; that there 
were more important purposes of life 
than to obtain money ; and to furnish 
a perpetual reproof of those who are 
aiming to amass riches. The example 
of the Redeemer thus stands before the 
whole church and the world as a living 
and constant memorial of the (ruth that 
men need other things than wealth; 
and that there are objects that demand 
their time and influence other than the 
accumulation of property. It is well to 
have such an example; well to have 
before us the example of one who never 
formed any plan for gain, and who 
constantly lived above the world. In 
a world where gain is the great object, 
where all men are forming plans for it, 
it is well to have one great model that 
shall continually demonstrate the folly 
of it, and that shall point to better 
things. (2.) The word " poverty" here 
may include more than a mere want 
of property. It may mean all the cir- 
cumstances of his low estate and humble 
condition ; his sufferings and his woes. 
The whole train of his privations was 
included in this ; and the idea is, that 
he gave himself to this lowly condition 
If order that by his sufferings he might 



only to do, but also to be ^ for 
ward a year ago. 

*■ wiUing', 

procure for us a part in the kingdom 
of heaven. His poverty was a part of 
the suflerings included in the work of 
the atonement For it was not tbe 
sufferings of the garden merely, or the 
pangs of the cross, that constituted the 
atonement ; it was the series of sorrows 
and painful acts of humiliation whidi 
so thickly crowded his life. By all these 
he designed that we should be made ridi ; 
and in view of all these the argument 
of the apostle is, we should be willing 
to deny ourselves to do good to odiers. 
10. And herein I give my advice. 
Not undertaking to command them, or 
to prescribe how much they should give. 
Advice will go much fiirther than com- 
mands on the subject of charities. ^ For 
this is expedient for you (ovftfifs). 
That is, this will be of advantage to 
you ; it will be profitable ; it will be 
becoming. The idea is, that they were 
bound by a regard to consistency and 
to their own welfiire, to perform what 
they had purposed. It became them; 
it was proper, and was demanded ; and 
there would have been mani&st dis- 
advantages if it had not been done. 
1 Who have begun before. Who com- 
menced the cx>llection a year before. 
See ver. 6. It had been commenced 
with fair prospects of success, but had 
been interrupted probably by the dis- 
sensions which arose in the church 
there. ^ Not only to do. Not merely 
to accomplish it as if by constraint, or 
as a matter of compulsion and drudgeiy. 
1 But also to be forward, Marg. " WVi^ 
ing," So the Greek (to ^f\fir). They 
were voluntary in this, and they set 
about it with vigorous and determined 
zeal and courage. There was a resolute 
determination in the thing, and a will- 
ingness and heartiness in it which 
showed that they were actuated bf 
Christian principle. Consistency, and 
their own reputation and advantage^ 
now demanded that they shiQpild C091 
plete what they had begun. 
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11 Now therefore perform « 
the doing of it ; that as there 
was a readiness to will^ so there 
may be a performance also out 
of mat which ye have. 

• ITLO. 19. He. 13. 10. Ja. 3. 15, 16. 



11. As Hbnere was a readiness to will. 
Now aoocimplish the thing, and be not 
wtisfied with having begun it Do not 
Mippoee that the intention was sufficient, 
or that you are now released from the 
obfigaldon. A year indeed has elapsed ; 
but the necessity of the aid for the poor 
has not ceased. The sentiment here is, 
that if we have felt it our duty to aid 
in a cause of benevolence, and have 
commenced it, and have then been in- 
Inmipted in executing our purpose, we 
riiould seize the first favourable oppor- 
tonity to accomplish what we had de- 
■gnod. We should not regard our- 
aeWee as released from our obligation, 
bat should, from a regard to consistency 
and our obligation to God, accomplish 
what we had intended. ^ Out of that 
which ye have. According to your 
ability. See ver. 12. It should be in 
poportion to your means. 

12. For if there be first a tmlling 
mind. Ifthereisare(u^meM(^6dvyuidt), 
a disposition to give ; if the heart is in 
il^then the offering will be acceptable 
toGod, whether you be able to give much 
€r little. A willing mind is the first 
consideration. No donation however 
krge can be acceptable where that does 
lot exist; none however small can be 
stherwise than acceptable where that is 
frand. This had relation as used by 
Fanl to the duty of almsgiving ; but the 
frineiple is as applicable to every thing 
m the way of duty. A willing mind is 
the first and main thing. It is that 
which Grod chiefly desires, and that 
without which every thing else will be 
offensive, hypocritical, and vain. See 
Note, ch. ix. 7. ^ It is accepted, Dod- 
dridge, Rosenmuller, Macknight, and 
mme others apply this to the person, 
and render it, ^'Ae is accepted ;" but the 
More usoal, and the more natural in- 
leqNretation is to apply it to the gift— li 



12 For if * there be first a 
willing mind, it is accepted ac- 
cording to that a man hath, and 
not according to that he hath 
not* 

»La.21. 3. 

is accepted. God will approve of it, 
and will receive it favourably. ^ Ac- 
cording to that a man hafht dec He 
is not required to .give what he has not 
His obligation is proportioned to his 
ability. His oQering b acceptable to 
God according to ^e largeness and 
willingness of his heart, and not accord- 
ing to the narrowness of his fortune. — 
Locke. If the means are small, if the 
individual is poor, and if the gift shall 
be, therefore, small in amount, yet it may 
be proof of a larger heart and of more 
true love to God and his cause than when 
a much more ample benefaction is made 
by one in better circumstances. This 
sentiment the Saviour expressly stated 
and defended in the case of the poor 
widow. Mark xii. 42 — 44. Luke xxL 
1 — 4. She who had cast in her two 
mites into the treasury had put in 
more than all which the rich men had 
contributed, for they had given of their 
abundance, but she had cast in all that 
she had, even alt her living. The great 
and obviously just and equal principle 
here stated, was originally applied by 
Paul to the duty of giving alms. But 
it is equally true and just as applied to 
all the duties which we owe to God. 
He demands, (1.) A willing mind, a 
heart disposed to yield obedience. He 
claims that our service should be volun- 
tary and sincere, and that we should 
make an unreserved consecration of what 
we have. Secondly, he demands only 
what we have power to render. He re- 
quires a service strictly according to 
our ability, and to be measured by that. 
He demands no more than our powers 
are fitted to produce ; no more than we 
are able to render. Our obligations in 
all cases are limited by our ability. 
This is obviously the rule of equity, 
and this is all that is anywhere de^ 
manded m Vhe BxVAft^ «xvi ^^sk \» «^«c^- 
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13 For I mean not that other 
men be eased, and ye burdened : 

where demanded. Thus our love to 
him is to be in proportion to our alolity, 
and not to be graduated by the ability 
of angels or other beings. ** And thou 
■halt love the Lord thy God with all 
THY heart, and with edl tht soul, 
and with all tht mind, and with all 
THT strength." Mark xii. 30. Here 
the obligation is limited by the ability, 
and the love is to be commensurate with 
the ability. So of repentance, faith, and 
of obedience in any form. None but 
a tyrant ever demands more than can 
be rendered ; and to demand more is 
the appropriate description of a tyrant, 
and cannot appertain to the ever blessed 
God. Thirdly, if there is any service 
rendered to God, according to the ability, 
it is accepted of him. It may not be as 
much or as valuable as may be rendered 
by beings of higher powers ; it may not 
be as much as we would desire to ren- 
der, but it is all that God demands, 
and is acceptable to him. The poor 
widow was not able to give as much 
as the rich man ; but her offering was 
equally acceptable, and might be more 
valuable, for it would be accompanied 
with her prayers. The service which 
ive can render to God may not be 
equal to that which the angels render ; 
but it may be equally appropriate to our 
condition and our powers, and may be 
equally acceptable to God. God may be 
aa well pleased with the sighings of peni- 
tence as the praises of angels ; with the 
offerings of a broken and a contrite 
heart as with the loud hallelujahs of ua- 
fallen beings in heaven. 

13. For I mean not that other men 
be easedj Sec I do not intend that others 
should be eased in order to relieve you. 
Literally, *Not that there should be 
rest (avf^if, a letting loo8e, remissicny 
relaxation) to others, but affliction 
(^Kt^t:) to you.* Probably the Corinth- 
ians were able to ccmtribute more than 
many other churches, certainly more 
than the churches of Macedonia (ver. 
SJ, and Paul therefore presses upon 



14 But by an equality, that 
now at this time your abundance 

them the duty of giving according to 
their means, yet he by no means in* 
tended that the entire burden should 
come on them. 

14. But b^ an equality. On just 

and equal principles. ^ That nom at 

this time, <&c That at the present tiniB 

your abundance may be a supply for 

their wants, so that at some future time, 

if there should be occasion for it, their 

abundance mav be a supply for your 

wants. The icfea is this. Corinth wai 

then able to give liberally, but many of 

the other churches were not They 

were poor, and perhaps persecuted and 

in affliction. But ihexe might be gietft 

reverses in their condition. Codoth 

might be reduced from its affluence, tod 

might itself become dependent on the 

aid of others, or might be unaUe to 

contribute any considerable amount Sat 

the purposes of charity. The membeo 

of the church in Corinth, therofoie, 

should so act in their circumstances of 

prosperity, that others would be disposed 

to aid them should their condition ever 

be such as to demand it And the 

doctrine here taught is, (I.) That the 

support of the objects of benevoleoce 

should be on equ€d principlee. The ridi 

should bear an equal and fiur propoi^ 

tion, and if more frequent demands an 

made on their bene&ction than on othen 

they should not complain. * (2.) Chrii- 

tians should contribute liberally while 

they have the means. In the vicissitudes 

of life no one can tell how soon be 

may be unable to contribute, or may even 

be dependent on the charity of othen 

himself. A change in the commercial 

world ; losses by fire or at sea ; want 

of success in business ; loss of health, 

and the failure of his plans, may soon 

render him unable to aid the cause of 

benevolence. While he is prospered he 

should embrace every oj^portunity to 

do good to all. Some of the most 

painful regrets which men ever hava, 

arise from the reflection that whan 

prospered they, were indispoaed to give 
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may be a supply Tor their want, 
that their abundance also may be 
a supply for your want, that 
there may be equality : 



to benefit others, and when their proper- 
ty is swept away they become unaUe. 
God often sweeps away the property 
which they were indisposed to contribute 
to aid others, and leaves them to penury 
and want. Too late they regret that 
they wne not the liberal patrons of the 
objects of benevdence when they were 
aUetobe. \ That there may he equali- 
ty. That all may be just and equal 
That no unjust burden should be borne 
^ any one portion of the great family 
cf the rederaaed. Every Christian 
^ brather riiould bear his due proportion. 
15. its t/ tf written. See Ex. xvi 
18. ^ He that had gathered muehj 
dec This passage was originally ap- 
plied to the gathering of manna by the 
children of IsraeL The manna which 
fcO around the camp of Israel was ga- 
Iberod eveiy morning. All that were 
ible were employed in gathering it; 
nd vHien it was collected it was dis- 
triirated in the proportion of an omer, or 
iboutfive pints to each man. Some 
would be more active and more success- 
iol than others. Some by age or in- 
finnity would collect little; probably 
ntny by being confined to the camp 
would collect nooe. They who had 
Itthered more than an omer, therefore, 
Would in this way ccmtribute to the 
Wants of others, and would be ponstantly 
lianifesting a spirit of benevolence. 
And snch was their willingness to do 
good in this way, such their readiness 
Id collect more than they knew would 
be demanded for their own use, and 
mdi the arrangement of Providence in 
fcmishing it, that there was no want ; 
i&d there was no more gathered than 
Was needful to supply the demands of 
Ihe whole. Paul applies this passage, 
therefore, in the very spirit in which ic 
was originally penned; He means to 
tty that the rich Christians at Corinth 
diouJd impart freely to their poorer 

16* 



15 As it is written, * He that 
had gathered much had nothing 
over ; and he that had gathered 
little had no lack. 

• Ex. IS. 18. 

brethren. They had gathered more 
wealth than was immediately necessary 
for their families or themselves. They 
should, therefore, impart freely to those 
who had been less successful. Wealth, 
like manna, is the gift of God. It is 
like that spread by his hand around us 
every day. Some are able to gather 
mud) more than others. By their skill, 
their health, their diligence, or by provi- 
dential arrangements, they are eminently 
successful Others are feeble, or sick, 
or aged, or destitute of skill, and are 
less successful. All that is obtained is 
by the arrangement of God. The health, 
the strength, the skill, the wisdom by 
which we are enabled to obtain it, are 
all his gift. That which is thus ho- 
estly obtained, therefore, should be re- 
garded as his bounty, and we should 
esteem it a privilege daily to impart to 
others less favoured and less successful. 
Thus society will be bound more close- 
ly together. There will be, as there 
was among the Israelites, the feelings 
of universal brotherhood. There will 
be on the one hand the happiness flow- 
ing from the constant exercise of the 
benevolent feelings; on the other the 
strong ties of gratitude. On the one hand 
the evils of poverty will be prevented, 
and on the other the not less, though dif- 
ferent evils resulting from superabundant 
wealth. Is it a forced and unnatural 
analogy also to observe, that wealth, 
like manna, comipts by being kept in 
store? Manna if kept more than a 
single day became foul and loathsome. 
Does not wealth hoarded up when it 
might be properly employed ; wealth that 
should have been distributed to relieve 
the wants of otLers, become corrupting 
in its nature, and offensive in the sight 
of holy and benevolent minds 1 Comp. 
James v. 2 — 4. Wealth, like manna, 
should be employed \tv \.Vvft temsA ^\J\s5bl 
God de8igns--^m^\ay«^\o^TSxis»w«c5- 
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16 But thanks be to God, 
which put the same earnest care 
into the heart of Titus for you. 

17 For indeed he accepted 
the exhortation ; ** but being more 



a ver. 6. 



where the blesaings of religion, comfort, 
and peace. 

1 6. But thanks be to God, Paul re- 
garded every right feeling, and every 
pure desire; every inclination to serve 
God or to benefit a fellow mortal, as the 
gift of God. He, therefore, ascribes the 
praise to him that Titus was disposed to 
show an interest in the wel&re of the 
Corinthians. \ The same earnest care. 
The earnest care here referred to was 
that the Corinthians might complete the 
collection, and finish what they had 
proposed. Titus was willing to under- 
take this, and see that it was done. 
^ For you. For your completing the 
collection. Paul represents it as being 
done^br them,or for their wel&tre. The 
poor saints in Judea indeed were to have 
the immediate benefit of the contribu- 
tion, but it was a privilege for them to 
give, and Paul rejoiced that they had 
that privilege. A man who presents to 
Christians a feasible object of benevo- 
lence, and who furnishes them an op- 
portunity of doing good to others, is 
doing good to them, and they should 
esteem it an act of kindness done to 
them. 

17. For indeed he euxepted the ex- 
hortaiion. He cheerfully complied with 
the exhortation which I gave him, to 
wit, to visit you, and excite you to this 
good work. 1 But being more forward. 
More disposed to do this than I had 
lupposed. The idea here is, that he 
^ras very ready to engage in this ; he 
^as more ready to engage in it than 
Paul was to exhort him to it ; he an- 
icipated his request; he had already 
.«solved to engage in it 1 Ofhisoum 
.xcofd he went, &c. He went volunta- 
i-ily, and without urging. The ground 
of Paul's thankfulness here seems to 
have been this, lie apprehended pro- 

iwbfy Boiae di^iuty in obtaining the 



forward, of his own accord h 
went unto you. 

18 And we have sent witJ 
him the brother, ^ whose prain 

b c. 12. 18. 



collection there. He was acquainla 
with the distracted state of the church 
and feared that Titus might have sotfi 
reluctance to engage in the service. Hi 
was therefore very agreeably surpdbd 
when he learned that Titus was wilfiM 
to make another journey to Corinth«p 
to endeavour to complete the coHecbfli 
18. And we have sent with him ik 
brother. It has been generally suppoMiJJ 
that this anonymous brother was hvitk 
Some have supposed however thit 1 
was Mark, others that it was SifaM m 
Barnabas. It is impossible to dettiiiAM 
with certainty who it was ; nor it il 
material to know. Whoever it wa^^l 
was some one well known, in wkii 
the church at Corinth could have enllR 
confidence. It is remari^able that thoqtt 
Paul mentions him agaui (ch. xiL IQt 
he does it also in the same maniMi} 
mthout specifying his name. The oi^ 
circumstances that can throw any ligll 
on this are, (1.) That Luke was dM 
companion and mtimate friend of PmI^ 
and attended him in his travels. FfM 
Acts xvL 10, 11, where Luke nm 
the term "we** it appears that Hi 
was with Paul when he first went ink 
Macedonia, and firom ver. 1 5 it is dill 
that he went with Paul to PhiKppi 
From Acts xvii. 1, where Luke 
his style and uses the term ** ihey'* il 
evident that he did not accompMy 
Paul and Silas when they went II 
Thessalonica, but either remained il 
Philippi or departed to some other piMi 
He did not join them again until liM^ 
went to Troas on the way to JenisalMh 
Acts XX. 5. In what manner LriM 
spent the interval is not known. Ml* 
knight supposes that it might have bsfl 
I in multiplying copies of his gospel ftl 
I the use of the churches. Perhaps alM 
I he might have been engaged in preaofc 
ing, and in services like that in the m 
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« in the gospel throughout all 
he churches ; 

19 And not that only, hut 
irho was also chosen ' of the 
Bhurches to travel with us with 
Ifais ^ grace, which is adminis- 



• lCo.16.3,4. 



> or, gift. 



Wore vs. (2.) It seems probable that 
Un IS the person referred to by the 
ihiMe *< whose praise is in the gospel 
nroaghoat all the churches." This 
would be more likely to be applied to 
«M who had written a gospel, or a life 
tf the Redeemer that had been exten- 
My drcnlated, than to any other per- 
lOB. SdU it is by no means certain 
iM he. is the person here referred to, 
■Br is it of material consequence. 
1 Wurnt praise. Who is well known 
ndh^y esteemed. 1 lain the gospel, 
Biher for writing the gospel, or for 
fRKhing the gospeL The Greek will 
kie either construction. In some way 
hi was celebrated for making known 
Ai troths of the gospel. 

19. And not that only. Not only is 
k esteemed on account of other ser- 
lioes which he has rendered by. his 
Mching and writings; but he has 
bd a new mark of the confidence of 
the churches in being appointed to 
ooovey the collection to Jerusalem. 
t Chosen of the churches. Chosen by 
tte churches. Many concurred in the 
flhoioe, showing that they had entire 
oonfidence in him. Paul bad been un- 
willing to have charge of this contribu- 
tioii alone (1 Cor. xvL 3, 4. comp. ver. 
10), and he had procured the appoint- 
■ent of some one to undertake it 
ftobaUy he expected that the church 
it Corinth would concur in this appoint- 
ment 1 With this grace, Marg. 
'Giftr See ver. 1. The word here 
nfers- to the alms, or the collection 
which had been made. ^ Which is ad- 
wunistered by us. That is, which is 
■bdertaken by us. Paul had been the 
■Ipliiiiniiiit of procuring it ^ To the 
fitrjf of the scune Lord. The Lord oi 



tered hy us to * the glory of the 
same Lord, and declaration of 
your ready mind : 

20 Avoiding this, that no man 
should blame us in this abun- 
dance which is administered by 



us: 



» c. 4. 15. 



us all. The design was to promote the 
glory of the Lord by showing the influ- 
ence of religion in producing true be- 
nevolence. ^ And declaration of your 
ready mind. That is, to afford you an 
opportunity of evincing your readiness 
to do good to others, and to promote 
their welfare. 

20. Avoiding this. That is, I intend 
to prevent any blame from being cast 
upon me in regard to the management 
of these funds. For this purpose Paul 
had refused to have the entire manage- 
ment of the funds (see 1 Cor. xvi. 3, 4), 
and had secured the appointment of one 
who had the entire confidence of all 
the churches. ^ That no man should 
blame us. That no one should have 
any occasion to say that I had appro- 
priated it to my own use or contrary to 
the will of the donors. Paul felt how 
dangerous it was for ministers to have 
much to do w^h money matters. He 
had a very deep impression of the ne- 
cessity of keeping his own character 
free from suspicion on this subject He 
knew how easy it might be for his ene- 
mies to raise the charge that he had em- 
bezzled the funds and appropriated them 
to his own use. He therefore insisted 
on having associated with him some one 
who had the entire confidence of the 
churches, and who should be appointed 
by them, and thus he was certain of be- 
ing forever free from blame on the sub- 
ject A most important example for 
all ministers in regard to the pecuniary 
benefactions of the churches. ^ In this 
abundancCt 6cc In this large amount 
which is contributed by the churches 
and committed to our disposal. Large 
sums of money are in o\ix \itcA c»n^ 
mitted to thfi imitt&\AT« oi ^<& %q«^\xi 
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21 Providing for honest • 
things, not only in the sight 

• Ro.12. 17. Ph. 4. 8. lFe.3. 18. 

t&e execution of the objects of Chris- 
tian benevolence. Nothing can be more 
wise than the example of Paul here, 
that they should have associated with 
them others who have the entire con- 
fidence of the churches, that there may 
not be occasion for slander to move her 
poisonous tongue against the ministers 
of religion. 

21. Providing for honest things. 
The expression here used occurs in 
Rom. xii. 1 7. See the Note on that 
place. In that place, however, it refers 
to the manner in which we are to treat 
those who injure us ; here it refers to 
die right way of using property ; and it 
seems to have been a kind of maxim by 
which Paul regulated his life, a tfode 
mecum that was applicable to every 
thing. The sentiment is, that we are 
to see to it beforehand that all our con- 
duct shall be comely or honest The 
word rendered " providing for** (^rgAvoou- 
fAwu) means foreseeing, or perceiving 
beforehand ; and the idea is, that we are 
to make it a matter of previous calcula- 
tion, a settled plan, a thing that is to be 
attended to of set design. In the middle 
voice, the form in which it occurs here, 
it means to provide for in one's own be- 
half; to apply oneself to any thing ; 
to practise diligently. — Robinson, The 
word rendered " things honest*' (itatxo) 
means properly beautiful, oreomely. The 
idea which is presented here is, that we are 
to see beforehand, or we are to make it 
a matter of set purpose that what we 
do shall be comely, t. e. just, honoura- 
ble, correct, not only in the sight of the 
Lord, but in the sight of men. Paul 
applies this in his own case to the alms 
which were to be intrusted to him. 
His idea is, that he meant so to con- 
duct in the whole transaction as that 
his conduct should be approved by God, 
but that it should also be regarded as 
beautiful or correct in the sight of men. 
He knew how much his own usefuV- 
oeaB depended, on an iiraproachahld 



\ 



of the Lord, but alsa in the flighl^ 
of men. 

22 And we hav« sent with 

character. He, therefore, procured the 
appointment of one who had the entire 
confidence of the churches to travel 
with him. But there is no reason foi 
confining this to the particular case 
under consideration. It seems to have 
been the leading maxim of the life of 
Paul, and it should be of ours. The 
maxim may be applied to every iSnamg 
which we have to do ; and should con- 
stantly regulate us. It may be applisd 
to the acquisition and use oS propertf^ 
to the dischaige of oor professMM 
duties ; to our intercourse widi odwn; 
to our treatment of inferiors and de- 
pendents ; to our charities, &c. — in al 
of which we should make it a matt^ of 
previous thought, of earnest diligence^ 
that our conduct should be perfectly 
honest and comely before Grod and man. 
Let us learn from this verse also, that 
ministers of the gospel should be espe- 
cially carefiil that their conduct in 
money matters, and especiallj in the 
appropriation of the charities of the 
church, should be above suspkioo. 
Much is often intrusted to their caie^ 
and the churches and individual Chris- 
tians oflen commit much to their dis- 
cretion. Their conduct in this should 
be without reproach ; and in order to 
this, it is well to follow the example of 
Paul, and to insist that others who have 
the entire confidence of the churches 
should be associated with them. No- 
thing is easier than to raise a slanderom 
report against a minister of the gospel ; 
and nothing gratifies a wicked world 
more than to be able to do it — and per- 
haps especially if it pertains to some 
improper use of money. It is not easy 
to meet such reports when they are 
started ; and a minister, therefore, should 
be guarded, as Paul was, at every posst* 
ble point, that he may be freed from 
that " whose breath outvenoms all the 
worms of Nile" — slandsr. 

%'%. And we have sent with them 
our brother. ^\tf» ^Cc^ ^m^a \& ^^qkUi^ 
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tiiea our brother, whom we have 
oftentimes proved diligent in 
many things, but now much 
more diligent, upon the great con- 
fidence which ^ / have in you. 
23 Whether any do inquire 

> or, ke hath. 

Wikiiown, and conjecture is useless. 

Some have supposed that it was Apollos, 

others Silas, others Timothy. But there 

are no means of ascertaining who it 

was ; nor b it materiaL It was some 

one in whom Paul had entire conBdence. 

f Whom we have of teniimes proved 

£Sgent, Of whom we have evidence 

teft be has been fiiithfuL It is evident, 

Aerefinre, that he had been the com- 

panioa and felloiy-Iabourer of Paul. 

iBu^ now much more diligent^ 6cc. 

Who will now prove himself much 

more diligent than ever before. ^ Upon 

the confidence, &c Marg. " he hath." 

The maigin is doubtless the more cor- 

K net reading here. The idea is, that 

this brother had great confidence in the 

p Corinthians that they would give libe- 

aUjFi and that he would, therefore, 

•viooe special diligence in the business. 

S3. Whether any do inquire of Titus, 

It ii to be observed that the words *' any 

do nM|uire'' are not in the original ; nor 

ii jt clear that these are the most proper 

Vflids to be introduced here. TheGreek 

BMjr mean either, **if any do inquire 

•boot TUtus," or it may mean * if any 

thing is to be said about Titus.' The 

ieoie of the passage may either be, that 

some of the fiMstion at Corinth might be 

diiposed to inquire about the authority 

of Titos to engage in this work, or that 

Fknl having said so much in commenda- 

lioa of the persons who went with 

Titus, it seemed proper also to say 

mnething in his &vour also. The idea 

k, *If any inquiry is made from any 

rMT about him, or if it is necessary 
any cause to say any thing about 
lun, I would say he is my partner,' &c. 
1 He is my partner, dec He partakes 
with me in preaching the gospel, and 
incilablishijag and organiiing churches. 



of Titus, he is my partner and 
fellow-helper concerning you : 
or our brethren be inquired of, 
they are the messengers '* of the 
churches, and the glory of 
Christ. 

a Ph. 3. 25. 



Comp. Tit i. 5. To the Ck>rinthians 
this fact would be a sufficient com- 
mendation of Titus. ^ Or our brethren 
be inquired of. That is, the brethren 
who accompanied Titus. If any inquiry 
was made about their character, or if it 
was necessary to say any thing in regard 
to them. ^ They are the messengers 
of the churches. They have the entire 
confidence of the churches, having been 
selected and appointed by them to a work 
of labour and responsibility. Comp. 
Phil. ii. 25. The words here rendered 
' messengers of the churches,' are in 
the original * apostles of the churches,' 
( .TTGo-ToAsi uutKna-iCa), The word apostles 
here is used evidently in its proper 
sense, to denote one who is sent out to 
transact any business for others, or as 
an agent or legate. These persons 
were not apostles in the technical sense, 
and this is an instance where the word 
is applied in the New Testament to 
those who had no claim to the apostolic 
office. It is also applied in a similar 
way to Apollos and Barnabas, though 
neither, strictly speaking, were apostles. 
^ And the glory of Christ, That is, 
they have a character so well known 
and established for piety ; they are so 
eminent Christians and do such honour 
to the Christian name and calling, that 
they may be called the glory of Christ 
It is an honour to Christ that he has 
called such perscms into his church, and 
that he has so richly endowed them. 
Every Christian should so live as that 
it would appear to all the world that it 
was an honour and glory to the Re- 
deemer that he had such followers ; an 
honour to his gospel that it had eon- 
verted such and brought them into hie 
kingdom. It is sufficient honour^moxAp 
over, to any maa to «kj tSoaaXYL^^Xa *'*'^^ 
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24 Wherefore shew ye to 
them, and before the charches, 



glory of Christ/' Sach a character 
should be, and will be, as it was here, 
a recommendation sufficient for any to 
secure them the confidence of others. 

24. Wherefore show ye to them, &c. 
By a liberal contribution in the cause in 
which they are engaged and for which 
they have come among you now, furnish 
the evidence that you love me and tbe 
Christian cause, and show that I have 
not boasted of you in vain. ^ The 
proof of your love. Your love to me, 
to Grod, to the cause of religion. See 
Note on ver. 8. 1 And of our boast- 
ing, &c My boasting that you would 
give liberally to the object See Note, 
ch. vii. 14. Let it now be seen that 
my boasting was well founded, and that 
I properly imderstood your character, 
and your readiness to contribute to the 
objects of Christian benevolence. 

BEXABKS. 

1. Let us bear in mind that a dispo- 
sition to be liberal proceeds only from 
God. ver. 1. The human heart is by 
nature selfish, and indisposed to be- 
nevolence. It is only by the grace of 
God that men are excited to liberality ; 
and we should therefore pray for this 
as well as for all other graces. We 
should beseech God to remove selfish- 
ness firom our minds ; to dispose us to 
feel as we should feel for the wants of 
others, and to incline us to give just 
what we ought to give to relieve them 
in trouble, and to promote their tempo- 
ral and eternal welfare. 

2. It is an inestimable blessing when 
God gives a spirit of liberality to the 
church, ver. I, It should be regarded 
as a proof of his special favour ; and 
as an evidence of the prevalence oi the 
principles of true religion. 

3. Men are often most liberal when 
in circumstances of distress, perplexity, 
and affliction, ver. 2. Prosperity often 
freezes the heart, but adversity opens it 
Succesf in life often closes the hand of 



the proof of your love, and of 
our boasting ^ on your beiiaU. 



a e. 7. 14. 



benevolence, but adverdty opens it Wa 
are taught to feel for the sufierings of 
others by suffering ourselves; and in 
the school of adversity we learn invalu- 
able lessons of benevolence which we 
should never acquire in prosperity. If 
you want the tear of sympathy ; if yoa 
want aid in a good cause, go to a man 
in affliction, and his heart is open. And 
hence it is that God often suflfers hii 
people to pass through trials in oidflr 
that they may possess the spirit of laigs 
and active benevolence. 

4. If Christians desire to be libenl 
they must first devote themselves to 
God. ver. 5. If this is not done th^ 
will have no heart to give, and tb^ 
will not give. They will have a thou- 
sand excuses ready, and there will be 
no ground of appeal which we can make 
to them. True liberality is always based 
on the fact that we have given ouradives 
wholly to God. 

5. When Christians have honesUy 
devoted themsehfes to God, it will be 
easy to contribute liberally to tbe cause 
of benevolence, ver. 5. They will find 
something to give; or if they hate 
nothing now they will labour and deny 
themselves in order that th^ may have 
something to give. If every professed 
Christian on earth had honesUy given 
himself to God, and should act in 
accordance with this, the channels of 
benevolence would never be dry. 

6. We should compare ourselves in 
the matter of b^evolenoe with the 
churches here referred to. ver. 3. Th^ 
were poor ; they were in deep affliction, 
and yet they contributed all in their 
power, and beyond theur power. Do 
we do this ? Do we give according to 
our ability 1 Do we deny ourselves of 
one comfort] withhold one gratifica 
tioni curtail one expense which fashioii 
demands, in order that we may have 
the means of doing good ? O ! if eveiy 
Christian would give according to hb 
ability to the laored cauae of diarityj 
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how aoon would the means be ample to 
place the Bible in every fiimily on the 
globe, to preach the goepel in every 
eoontiy, and to maintain dl the institu- 
tiona vvhich the cause of humanity needs 
in this and in other lands. 

7. The Christian character is incom- 
plete unless there is a spirit of large and 
liberal beneficence, ver. 7. This is in- 
dispensable to the proper symmetry of 
the Chiistian g^races, and this should be 
cultivBted in order to give beauty and 
eompletenefls to the whole. Yet it can- 
not be denied that there are true Chris- 
tians where this is wanting. There are 
those who give every other evidence of 
piety ; who are men of prayer, and who 
efmce humility, and who are submissive 
in trials, and whose conversation is that 
of Christians, who are yet sadly deficient 
in diis virtue. Either by an original 
doeenesB of disposition, or by a defect 
of education, or by want of information 
in regard to the objects of Christian 
benevolence, they are most stinted in 
their benefiictions, and often excite the 
amazement of others that they give so 
little to the cause of benevolence. Such 
peraons should be entreated to carry out 
their Christian character to completion. 
As they abound in other things, they 
dioold abound in this grace also. They 
aire deprrving themselves of much com- 
fint, and are bringing much injury on 
the cause of the Redeemer while they 
reftise to sustain the great objects of 
Christiah charity. No Christian cha- 
meter is symmetrical or complete unless 
it is crovviied with the spirit of large 
and comprehendve benevolence towards 
every object that tends to promote the 
temporal and eternal welfiure of man. 

8. The sincerity of our love should 
be tested, and will be, by our readiness 
to deny ourselves to do good to others. 
Ter. 8. The love of the Lord Jesus 
iras tested in that way ; and there can 
be no true love to God or man where 
then is not a readiness to contribute of 
mar means ibr the welfine of others. 
If we love the Redeemer we shall 
devote all to his service ; if we love 
our feUow-men we shall evince our 
"nnoerity" by being willing to part 



with our earthly substance to alleviate 
their woes, enlighten their ignorance, 
and save their souls. 

9. Let us imitate the example of the 
Lord Jesus, ver. 9. He was rich, yet 
he became poor ; and, O ! how poor ! 
Let the rich learn to copy his example, 
and be willing to part with tbeir 
abundant and superfluous wealth in 
order that they may relieve and benefit 
others. That man is most happy as 
well as most useful, who most resembles 
the Redeemer ; that man will be most 
happy who stoops from the highest 
earthly elevation to the lowest condition 
that he may minister to the welfare of 
others. 

10. Charity should be voluntary, ver. 
12. It should be the free and sponta- 
neous offering of the heart ^; and the 
first promptings of the heart,* before the 
pleadings of avarice come in, and the 
heart grows cold by the influence of 
returning covetousness, are likely to be 
the most correct 

1 1 . Charity should be in an honest pro- 
portion to our means, ver. 12. It should 
be according to what a man hath. God 
has left the determination of this pro- 
portion to every individual, responsible 
to him alone. He has not told us how 
much we shall give, or in what propor- 
tion we shall give ; but he has left it 
for every individual to decide what he 
may give, and what he ought to ^ve. 

12. If men do not give according to 
their means they must answer for it to 
God. Every man may have opportunity 
to contribute to relieve others ijf he will 
open his heart and ears to the cries of a 
suffering and a dying world. No man 
can complain that he has no opportunity 
to give ; or that he may not procure for 
his own soul all the blessings which 
can be produced by the most large and 
liberal benevolence. 

13. Men have no excuse for being 
lost ver. 12. If God required more 
of them than they could render they 
would have. They would not be to 
blame. They might be sufllerers and 
martyrs in hell, but no one would blame 
them. But tbe sinner can never have 
any such excuse. God never required 
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tny more of him than he had power to 
render; and if he dies it will be his 
own fault, and the throne <^ Grod will 
■tili be spotless and pure. 

14. God's government is an equal, 
and just, and good government ver. 12. 
What can be more equitable than the 
principle that a man is accepted accord- 
ing to what he has ? Wlu&t ground of 
complaint can the sinner have in regard 
to this administration 1 

15. The churches should bear their 
just proportion in the cause of Christian 
beneficence, ver. 13 — 15. There are 
great interests of charity which kust 
be sustained. The world cannot do 
without them. Not only must the poor 
be provided for, but the cause of tem- 
perance, and <^ Sabbath-schools, and of 
missions must be sustained. Bibles 
fMJut be distributed, and men must be 
educated for the ministry, and the widow 
and the fatherless must be the objects 
of Christian benevolence. These bur- 
dens, if they are burdens, should be 
equally distributed. The rich should 
furnish their fair proportion in sus- 
taining them ; and diose in more mode- 
rate circumstances must do their &ir 
proportion also in sustaining them. If 
this were done, all the objects of Chris- 
tian benevolence could be sustained, and 
they would in &ct not be burdensome 
to Uie churches. With infinite ease all 
might be contributed that is necessary 
to send the gospel around the world. 

16. Ministers of the gospel should 
have as little as possible to do with 
money matters, ver. 19 — ^21. While 
they should be willing, if it is necessary, 
to be the almoners of the churches, and 
should esteem it a privilege to be the 
means of conveying to the poor and 
needy, and to the great cause of benevo- 
lence, what the churches may choose to 
commit to them, yet they should not 
covet this office ; they should not show 
any particular desire for it ; nor should 
they do it unless, like Paul, they have 
the most ample security that the voice 
of slander can never be raised in regard 
to their management Let them see to 
it that they have persons associated 
with tbem who have the entire confi- 



dence of the dmrches ; men who will 
be responsible also, and who will be 
competent witnesses of the manner in 
which they discharge their duty. In 
all things ministers should be porft 
On few points is there more dangor 
that the enemy will endeavour to take 
advantage, and to injure their diaraeter, 
than in regard to their abuse of fondi 
intrusted to their care. 

17. Let all Christiaiui so five that 
it may be honestly said of them they 
are «the glory of Christ" ver. 2a 
Let them aim so to live that it will be 
esteemed to be an honour to the Be* 
deemer that he called them into hii 
kingdom, and that he so richly eDdowdi 
them by his grace. This would be i 
commendation to all men where Ai^ 
might go ; to say thb is enough to si^ 
of any man. None can have a hi^bff 
character than to have it said with ioA 
of him 'he is the glory of Christ; bi 
is an honour to his Redeemer and te 
his cause.' 

CHAPTER EX. 

Ih- this chapter the apostle oontinMi 
the subject which he had diiifussnil in 
ch. viiL — the collection whuch he hdl 
purposed to make for the poor saints in 
Judea. The deep anxiety which he 
had that the collection should be libeial; 
that it should not only be such » 
to be really an aid to thow who w«n 
sufikring, but be such as would be 
an expression of tender •♦faM»h^nmt to 
them on the part of the Gentile cob- 
verts, was the reason, donbUeas, whjr 
Paul urged this so much on their atten* ' 
tion. His primary wish undoubtodlf 
was, to furnish aid to those who w«n 
sufiering. But in connexion with that, 
he also wished to excite a deep intenit 
among the Gentile converts in behalf 
of those who had been conyeited to 
Christianity among the Jews. He 
wished that the collection afartmld be so 
liberal as to show that they feU tfait 
they were united as brethren, and that 
they were grateful that they had ro- 
ceived the true religion firom the Jewii 
And he doubtless wished to cement m 
much as possible the great bo^j of the 
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CHAPTER IX. 
T^OR as touching the minister^ 
•^ ing • to the saints, it is su- 

Christian brotbeihood, and to impress 
on thnr minds the great truths that 
whatever was their national origin, and 
Whatever wore their national distinctions, 
yet in Christ they were one. For this 
purpose he presses on their attention a 
great variety of considerations why they 
should give liberally, and this chapter is 
chiefly occupied in stating reasons for 
that in addition to those which had 
been urged in the previous chapter. 
The following view will present the 
main points in the chapter. 

(1.) He was aware of their readi- 
ness to give, and knowing this, he had 
boasted of it to others, and others had 
been excited to give liberally from what 
die apostle had said of them. ver. 1, 2. 
The argument here is, that PauFs ve- 
racity and their own character were at 
stake and depended on their now giving 
Uberally. 

(2.) He had sent the brethren to 
thcni in order that there might by no 
possibility be a failure, ver. 3 — 5. 
Though he had the utmost confidence 
in them, and fully believed that they 
were di8{XMed to give liberally, yet he 
knew also that something might prevent 
it unless messengers went to secure the 
contributions, and that the consequence 
nugfat be, that he and they would be 
^ ashamed" that he had boasted so much 
cf their readiness to give. 

(3.) To excite them to give liberally, 
Panl advances the great principles that 
the lewaid in heaven will be in propor- 
tion to the liberality evinced on earth, 
and that God loves one who gives 
diettfiiUy. ver. 6, 7. By the prospect, 
therefiira, of an ample reward, and by 
the desire to meet with the approbation 
cf God, he calls upon them to contribute 
fiedy to aid theur afflicted Christian 
biethien. 

(4.^ He further excites them to libe- 
nl giving by the consideration that if 
thsj contributed liberally, God was able 
l» fimiiah Aem abundantly with the 

17 



perfluous for me to write to 
you; 

s e. 8. 4, Jbc. 



means of dcnng good on a large scale in 
time to come. ver. 8 — 1 1. In this way 
he would enable them to do good here- 
after in proportion as they were disposed 
to do good now, and the result of all 
would be, that abundant thanks would 
be rendered to God — thanks from those 
who were aided, and thanks from those 
who had aided them that they had been 
enabled to contribute to supply their 
wants. 

(5.) As a final consideration inducing 
them to give, the apostle states that not 
only would they thus do good, but 
would show the power of the gospel, 
and the afiection which they had for 
the Jewish converts, and would thus 
contribute much in promoting the glory 
of God. The Jewish converts would 
see the power of the gospel on their 
Gentile brethren ; they would feel that 
they now appertained to one great 
family ; they would praise God for im- 
parting his grace in this manner ; and 
they would bo led to pray much for 
those who had thus contributed to alle- 
viate their wants, ver. 12 — 14. 

(6.) Paul closes the whole chapter, 
and the whole discussion respecting the 
contribution about which he had felt so 
deep an interest, by rendering thanks 
to God for. his *< unspeakable gift," 
Jesus Chbist. ver. 15. Paul was 
ever ready, whatever was the topic be« 
fore him, to turn the attention to him. 
He here evidently regards him as the 
author of all liberal feeling, and of all 
true charity ; and seems to imply that 
all that they could give would be small 
compared with the ** unspeakable gift" 
of God, and that the fact that God had 
imparted such a gift to the world was a 
reason why they should be willing to 
devote all they had to his service. 

1. For as touching the ministering 
to the saints. In regard to the coUeo 
tion that was to be taken up for the aid 
of the poor Christians in Judea* €«t 
Notes oxk Bmu x«.%^. \^kK.^i;xu\ 
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2 For I know the forwardness 
of your mind, for which 1 boast 
of you to them of Macedonia, 
that Achaia was ready a year 
ago ; and your zeal hath pro- 
voked very many. 



8 Cor. viil 1 It is superfluous, &c. 
It is needless to urge that matter on 
you, because I know that you acknow- 
ledge the obligation to do it, and have 
already purposed it 1 For me to write 
to you. That is, to write more, or to 
write largely on the subject. It is un- 
necessary for me to urge arguments 
why it should be done ; and all that is 
proper is to offer some suggestions in 
regard to the manner in which it shall 
be accomplished. 

2. For I know the forwcu'dness of 
your mind, I know your promptitude, 
or your readiness to do it. See ch. viii. 
10. Probably Paul here means that he 
had had opportunity before of witness- 
ing their residiness to do good, and that 
he had learned in particular of Titus 
that they had formed the plan to aid in 
this contribution. 1 For which I boost 
of you to them of Macedonia, To the 
church in Macedonia. See ch. viiL 1. 
So wetl Assured was he that the church 
at Corinth would make the collection 
as it had proposed, that he boasted of it 
to the churches of Macedonia as if it 
were already done, and tnade use of this 
as an argument to stimulate them to 
make an effort ^ Thai Achaia was 
ready a year ago, Achaia was that 
part of Greece of which Corinth was 
the capital. See Note, Acts xviii. 12. 
It is probable that there were Christians 
in other parts of Achaia besides Corinth, 
and indeed it is known that there was 
a church in Cenchrea (seeRom.xvi. 1) 
which was one of the ports of Corinth. 
Though the contribution would be 
chieriy derived from Corinth, yet it is 
probable that the others sdso would 
participate in it The phrase "was 
ready" means that they had been pre- 
psaing themselves for this collection, 
Bad doahtlesB Paul had stated that ih.e 



3 Yet have I sent the brethren, 
lest our boasting of you should 
be in vain in this behalf; that, 
as I said, ye may be ready : 

4 Lest haply if they of Mace- 
donia come with me, and find 



collection was already made and wai 
waiting. He had directed them (1 C(Nr. 
xvi. 1) to make it on the first day of the 
week, and to lay it by in store, and be 
did not doubt that they had complied 
with his request ^ And your zedL 
Your ardour and promptitude. The 
readiness with which you entered into 
this subject, and your desire to relieve 
the wants of others. ^ Haih provoked. 
Has roused, excited, impelled to give. 
We use the word provoke commoDly 
now in the sense of to irritate^ but in 
the Scriptures it is confined to the 
signification of exciting, or rousiiif. 
The ardour of the Corinthians woold 
excite others not only by their prompti- 
tude, but because Corinth was a spten- 
did city, and their example would be 
looked up to by Christians at a distance. 
This is one instance of the effect whkh 
will be produced by the example of t 
church in a city. 

3. Yet have I sent the brethren. Hie 
brethren referred to in ch. viiL 18.23^ 
23. ^ Lest our Ifoasting of you. That 
you were disposed to contribute, and 
that you were already prepared, and 
that the contribution was ready. ^ iSAodtf 
be in vain. Lest any thing should have 
occurred to prevent the collection. I 
have sent them that they may &cifitatB 
it, and that it may be secure and certain. 
^ In tuts behalf. In this respect That 
is, lest our boastuig of you, in regaid to 
your readiness to contribute to relieve 
the wants of others, should be found to 
haye been ill-grounded. 

4. Lest haply if they ofMaeedema, 
If any of the Macedonians should hap- 
pen to come with me, and should 0nd 
that you had done nothing: He does 
not say that they would come with him, 
but it was by no means improbable that 
lihcfj N«o\xU. U was cuatomaiy lor mim 
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yoo unprepared, we (that we 
•ay not, ye) should be ashamed 
in this same confident boast- 
ing. • 

5 Therefore I thought it ne- 
cessary to exhort the brethren, 
that they would go before unto 

a c. 8. 34. 

of the members of the churches to travel 
with Paul from place to place, and the 
intercouTse was constant between Ma- 
cedonia and Achaia. Paul had, there- 
fore, every reason to suppose that some 
of the Macedonians would accompany 
him when he should go to Corinth. 
At all events it was probable that the 
Macedonians would learn from some 
quarter whether the Corinthians were 
or were not ready when Paul should 
go to them. ^ We (that we say not 
ye) should he ashamed, &c. '' In this," 
says Bloomfield, ** one cannot but re- 
cognise a most refined and delicate turn 
inferior to none of the best classical 
wiiters." Paul had boasted confidently 
tJ^at the Corinthians would be ready 
with their collection. He had excited 
and stimulated the Macedonians by this 
consideration. He had induced them 
in this way to give liberally, ch. viii. 
1—4. If now it should turn out after 
■U that the Corinthians had given no- 
thing, or had given stintedly, the cha- 
racter of Paul would suffer. Hb ve- 
racity and his judgment would "be called 
in question, and he would be accused 
of trick, and artifice, and fraud in in- 
ducing them to give. Or if he should 
not be charged with dishonesty, yet he 
would be humbled and mortified him- 
self that he had made representations 
which had proved to be so unfounded. 
But this was not all. The character 
of the Corinthians was also at stake. 
They had purposed to make the collec- 
tion. They had left the impression in 
the mind of Paul that it would be done. 
They had hitherto evinced such a 
diaracter as to make Paul confident 
tfiat the collection would be made. If 
now by any means this should fail, their 
disneter would aafSBr, aad they would I 



you, and make up beforehand 
your * bounty, » whereof ye had 
notice before, that the same 
might be ready, as a matter of 
bounty, and not as of covetous- 
ness. 

* blessing. 
« or, tohieh hath been so mvch spoken of before. 



have occasion to be ashamed that they 
had excited so confident expectations of 
what they would do. 

5. Therefore I thought it necessary, 
&c. In order to secure the collection, 
and to avoid all unpleasant feeling on 
all hands. ^ TTiat they would go 6c- 
fore unto you. Before I should come. 
\ And make up beforehand your boun- 
ty. Prepare it before I come. The 
word " bounty" is in the Marg. render- 
ed "blessing." The Greek (ibxoyU) 
means properly commendation, eulogy. 
Then it means blessing, praise applied 
to God. Then that which blesses — a 
gift, donation, favour, bounty — whether 
of God to men, or of one man to 
another. Hero it refers to their con- 
tribution as that which would be adapted 
to confer a blessing on others, or fitted 
to produce happiness. ^ That the same 
might be ready as a matter of bounty. 
That it may truly appear as a liberal 
and voluntary ofiering ; as an act of 
generosity and not as wrung or extorted 
from you. That it may be truly a 
blessing — a thank-offering to God and 
adapted to do good to men. \ And not 
as of covetousness, " And not like a sort 
of extortion, wrung from you by mere 
dint of importunity." — Doddridge, The 
word here used (vKtoyt^isi) means usually 
covetousness, greediness of gain which 
leads a person to defraud others. The 
idea here is, that Paul would have thei^ 
give this as an act of bounty, or libe- 
rality on their part, and not as an act 
of covetousness on his part, not as ex- 
torted by him from them. 

6. But this I say. This I say in 
order to induce you to give liberally. 
This I say to prevent your supposing 
that because it \a to \>e «^ -sOras^arj 
ofiEering you ma^ ^se oiA^ ^oxa ^crai 
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6 But this I say^ He ' which 
soweth sparingly shall reap also 

a Pb. 41. 1—3. Pr. 11. 34,35; 19. 17; SS.'tf. 
Ga. 6. 7, 0. 

superfluity, and may give sparingly. 
^ He which soweth sparingly. This 
expression has all the appearance of a 
proverb, and doubtless is such. It does 
not occur indeed elsewhere in the 
Scriptures, though substantially the 
same sentiment exciting to liberali^ 
often occurs. See Ps. xli. 1 — 3. Prov. 
zi. 24, 25 ; xix. 17 ; xxii 9. Paul here 
says that it is in giving as it is in agri- 
culture. A man that sows little must 
expect to reap little. If he sows a small 
piece of land he will reap a small har- 
vest ; or if he is niggardly in sowing 
and wishes to save his seed and will not 
commit it to the earth, he must expect 
to reap little. So it is in giving. Money 
given in alms, money bestowed to aid 
the poor and needy, or to extend the 
influence of virtue and pure religion, 
is money bestowed in a way similar to 
the act of committing seed to the earth. 
It will be returned again in some way 
with an abundant increase. It shall 
not be lost The seed may be buried 
long. It may lie in the ground with no 
indication of a return or of increase. 
One who knew not the arrangements 
of Providence might suppose it was 
lost and dead. But in due time it shall 
spring up and produce an ample in- 
crease. So with money given to objects 
of benevolence. To many it may seem 
to be a waste, or may appear to be thrown 
away. But in due time it will be re- 
paid in some way with abundant in- 
crease. And the man who wishes to 
make the most out of his money for 
future use and personal comfort will give 
liberally to deserving objects of charity — 
just as the man who wishes to make the 
most out of his grain will not suffer it 
to lie in his granary, but will commit the 
seed to the fertile earth. '*Cast thy 
bread upon the waters : for thou shalt 
find it again after many days" (Eccl. 
xL 1) ; that is, when the waters as of 
the Nile have overflown the banks and 
doaded the vrlioie adjacent country ,lihfia 



sparingly ; and he which soweth 
hountifiiUy shall reap also boun« 
tifully. 



is the time to cast abroad thy seed. The 
waters will retire, and the seed will sink 
into the accumulated fertile mud that is 
deposited, and will spring up in an 
abundant harvest So it is with that 
which is given for objects of benevolence. 
1 Shall reap also sparingly. Shall 
reap in proportion to what he sowed. 
This every one knows is true in regard 
to grain that is sowed. It is also no 
less true in regard to deeds of charity. 
The idea is, that God will bestow re> 
wards in proportion to what is given. 
These rewards may refer to results in 
this life, or to the rewards in heaven, 
or both. All who have ever been m 
the habit of giving liberally to the ob- 
jects of benevolence can testify that they 
have lost nothing, but have reaped in 
proportion to their liberality. This 
follows in various ways. (1.) In the 
comfort and peace which results firom 
giving. If a man wishes to purehatt 
happiness with his gold, he can secure 
the most by bestowing it liberally on 
objects of charity. It will produce him 
more immediate peace than it would to 
spend it in sensual gratifications, and 
far more than to hoard it up useless in 
his coffers. (2.) In reflection on it 
hereafter. It will produce more hap- 
piness in remembering that he has done 
good with it, and promoted the hq>pi- 
ness of others, than it will to reflect that 
he has hoarded up useless wealth, or 
that he has squandered it in eensual 
gratification. The one will be unmin- 
gled pleasure when he comes to die ; 
tiie other will be unmingled self-reproach 
and pain. (3.) In subsequent life,God 
will in some way repay to him &r mora 
than he has bestowed in deeds of charity. 
By augmented prosperity, by health 
and future comfort, and by raising up 
for us and our families, when in distress 
and want, friends to aid us, God can 
and often does abundantly repay die 
liberal for all their acts of kindneis and 
\ dfiedA c&VMiQK&cffiQfiA. (^\ Godcuiapd 
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7 Every man according as he 

will rewaid his people in heaven ahon- 
dantly for all their kindness to the poor, 
and all their self-<lenials in endeayouring 
to diffuse the influence of truth and the 
knowledge of salvation. Indeed the 
rewards of heaven will he in no small 
degree apportioned in this manner, and 
determined by the amount of benevo- 
lence which we have shown on earth. 
Bee Matt. XXV. 34 — 40. On all accounts, 
tiierefore, we have every inducement to 
give liberally. As a farmer who desires 
an ample harvest scatters his seed with 
a liberal hand ; as he does not grudge 
it though it falls into the earth ; as he 
acatters it with the expectation that in 
doe time it will spring up and reward 
his labours, so should we give with a 
liberal hand to aid the cause of benevo- 
lence, nor should we deem what we 
give to be lost or wasted though we 
wait long before toe are recompensed, 
or though we should be in no other way 
rewarded than by the comfort which 
ariflee from the act of doing good. 

7. Every man according as he pur^ 
pouih in his heart, &c. The main 
idea in this verse is, that the act of giv- 
ing should be voluntary and cheerful. 
It should not seem to be extorted by 
the importunity of others (ver. 6) ; nor 
diould it be given from urgent necessity, 
but it should be given as an oflering of 
the heart. On this part of the verse 
we may remark, (I.) That the heart is 
uaaally more concerned in the business 
of giving than the head. If liberality 
ii evinced, it will be the heart which 
prompts to it ; if it is not evinced, it will 
be because the heart has some bad pas- 
aiona to gratify, and is under the influ- 
ence of avarice, or selfishness, or some 
other improper attachment. Very oflen 
a man is convinced he ought to give 
liberally, but a narrow heart and a parsi- 
monious spirit prevents it (2.) We 
diould follow the dictates of the heart 
in giving. I mean that a man will 
osaally give more correctly who fol- 
kma the firat promptings of his heart 
whan an o^^ of charity ia presented 
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purposeth in his heart, ao let 



than he will if he takes much time to 
deliberate. The instinctive prompting 
of a benevolent heart is to give liberally. 
And the amount which should be given 
will usually be suggested to a man by the 
better feelings of his heart But if he 
resolves to deliberate much, and if he 
suffers the heart to grow cold, and if he 
defers it, the pleadings of avarice will 
come in, or some object of attachment 
or plan of life will rise to view, or he 
will begin to compare himself with 
others, and he will give much less than 
he would have done if he had followed 
the first impulse of feeling. God im- 
planted the benevolent feelings in the 
bosom that they should prompt us to do 
good ; and he who acts most in accord- 
ance with them is most likely to do what 
he ought to do ; and in general it is the 
safest and best rule for a man to give 
just what his heart prompts him to 
give when an object of charity is pre- 
sented. Man at best is too selfish to 
be Ukely to give too much, or to go 
beyond his means; and if in a few 
instances it should be done, more would 
be gained in value in the cultivation 
of benevolent feeling than would be lost 
in money. I know of no better rule on 
the subject, than to cultivate as much 
as possible the benevolent feelings, and 
then to throw open the soul to eveiy 
proper appeal to our charily, and to 
give just according to the instinctive 
prompting of the heart (3.) Giving 
should be voluntary and cheerful. It 
should be from the heart Yet there is 
much, very much that is not so, and 
there is, therefore, much benevolence 
that is spasmodic and spurious; that 
cannot be depended on, and that vdll 
not endure. No dependence can be 
placed on a man in regard to giving 
who does not do it from the steady 
influences of a benevolent heart But 
there is much obtained in the cause 
of benevolence that is produced by a 
kind of extortion. It is given because 
others give, and \!)[ie TUQiVi "Tioivi^ii ^A 
ashamed to ^s^ Veaa iSc^ui x2Ekis<3 ^a% ^^% 
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him give^ not * grudgingly, or 
of necessity : for God loveth a 
cheerful * giver. 

8 And '^ God is a1»le to make 



• De. 15. 7, 8. 



h Ex. 35. 5. Ro. 12. 8. 
e Pb. 4. 19. 



it is given because he thinks his rank 
in life demands it, and he is prompted 
to it by pride and vanity. Or, he gives 
from respect to a pastor or a friend, or 
because he is warmly importunpvl to 
give ; or because he is shut up to a kind 
of necessity to give, and must give or 
he would lose his character and become 
an object of scorn and detestation. In 
all this there is nothing cheerful and 
Toluntary ; and there can be nothing in 
if acceptable to God. Nor can H be 
depended on permanently. The heart 
is not in it, and the man will evade the 
duty as soon as he can, and will soon 
find excuses for not giving at all. ^ Not 
grudgingly, Greek, *Not of grief* 
{/A.YI iK Kvmii), Not as if he were sorry 
to part with his money. Not as if he 
were constrained to do a thing that was 
extremely painful to him. ^ Or of 
necessity. As if he were compelled to 
do it." Let him do it cheerfully. ^ For 
God loveth a cheerful giver. And who 
does not ? Valuable as any gift may be 
in itself, yet if it is forced and con- 
strained; if it can be procured only 
after great importunity and persevering 
effort, who can esteem it as desirable 1 
God desires the heart in every service. 
No service that is not cheerful and 
voluntary ; none that does not arise 
from true love to him can be acceptable 
in his sight. God loves it because it 
shows a heart like his own — a he^rt 
disposed to give cheerfully and do good 
on the largest scale possible ; and be- 
cause it shows a heart attached from 
pnnciple to his service and cause. The 
expression here has all the appearance 
of a proverb, and expressions similar to 
this occur often in the Scriptures. In 
an uninspired writer, also, this idea has 
been beautifully expanded. "In all 
thy gifts show a cheerful countenance, 
and dedicate thy tithes with gladness. 
Oive unto the Most High aoooxding as 



all grace abound toward you : 
that ye, always having all suffi- 
ciency in all things^ may abound 
to every good work : 



he hath enriched thee; and as thou 
hast gotten give with a cheerful eye. 
For the Lord recompenseth, and will 
give thee seven times as much." — 
Wisdom of the Son of Sirach,ch.xxxv. 
9 — 11. In nothing, therefore, is it more 
important than to examine the motives 
by which we give to the objects of be- 
nevolence. However liberal may be 
our benefactions, yet God may see that 
there is no sincerity, and may hate the 
spirit with which it is done. 

8. And God is ablcj &c. Do not 
suppose that by giving liberally you 
will be impoverished and reduced to 
want. You should rather confide in 
God, who is able to furnish you abun- 
dantly with what is needful for the 
supply of your necessities. Few per- 
sons are ever reduced to poverty by 
liberality. Perhaps in the whole circle 
of his acquaintance it would be difficult 
for an individual to point out one who 
has been impoverished or made the 
poorer in this way. Our selfishness is 
generally a sufficient guard against this; 
but it is also to beaded, that the divine 
blessing rests upo^ the liberal man, and 
that God keeps him from want. But 
in the mean time there are multitudes 
who are made poor by the want of 
liberality. They are parsimonious in 
giving, but they are extravagant in 
dress, and luxury, and in expenses for 
amusement or vice, and the conse- 
quence is poverty and want "There 
is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
and it tendcth to poverty." Prov. 
xi. 24. The divine blessing rests upon 
the liberal; and while every person 
should make a proper provision for his 
family, every one should give liberally, 
confiding in God that he will fumi^ 
the supplies for our future wants. Let 
this maxim be borne in mind, that no 
one is usually made the poorer by being 
liberal ^ All grace, AU kinds ot 
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9 (As it is written, <* He hath 
dispersed abroad ; he hath given 
to the poor : his righteousness 
remaineth for ever. 

10 Now he 'that ministereth 

o 1*9. lis. 9. h Is. 56. 10. 

fiiTour. He is able to impart to you 
tiiose things which are needful for your 
wel&re. 1 JTuU ye always, &c. The 
KDse is, ' If you give liberally you are 
to expect that God will furnish you 
with the meanSk so that you will be 
able to abound more and more in it. 
You are to expect that he will abun- 
dantly qualify you for doing good in 
ev«ry way, and that he will furnish you 
with all that b needful for this. The 
man who gives, therefore, should have 
frith in God. He should expect that 
God will bless him in it ; and the expe- 
rience of the Christian world may be 
appealed to in proof that men are not 
made poor by liberality. 

9. Am it is written, Ps. cxii. 9. The 
idea is, ' in this way will the saying in 
tbe Scriptures be verified, or the promise 
onfirmed.' The psalmist is describing 
ihecharacter of the righteous man. One 
of lus characteristics, he says, is, that 
1^ has scattered abroad, he has given 
Gberally to the poor. On such a man 
t blessing is pronounced (ver. 1) ; and 
one of the blessings will be that he shall 
be prospered. Some difficulty has been 
fclt by commentators to see how the 
^dotation here made sustains the posi- 
tion of Paul that the liberal man would 
^ blessed of God, and would receive 
m increase according to his liberality. 
In order to this, they have supposed 
(aee Doddridge, Bloomfield, and Clarke) 
that the word ** righteousness'^ means 
the same as almsgiving, or that *'he 
Would always have something to be- 
ttow** But I would suggest that per- 
haps Paul quoted this, as quotations 
lie frequently made in the Scriptures, 
where a passage was familiar. He 
quotes only a part of the passage, mean- 
ing that the whole passage confirms the 
point under consideration. Thus the 
whole pasM^ in the Psalm ia, **He 



seed to the sower both minister 
bread for your food, and multiply 
your seed sown, and increase 
the fruits *of your righteous- 
ness ;) 

e Hos. 10. 13. 

hath dispersed; he hath given to the 
poor; his righteousness endureth for- 
ever; his horn shaU he exalted with 
honour;" that is, he shall be abundantly 
blessed with prosperity and with the 
favour of God. Thus the entire pro- 
mise sustains the position of Paul, that 
the liberal man would be abundantly 
blessed. The phrase "he hath dis- 
persed" (*EflTtog7r/{r»), may refer either 
to the act of sowing, as a man scatters 
seed on the earth ; of there may be an 
allusion to tbe oriental custom of scatter- 
ing money among an assembled com- 
pany of paupers. Comp. Prov. xi. 24. 
1 His righteousness. His deeds of be- 
nificence. ^ Remaineth, In its fruits 
and consequences ; that is, either in its 
effects on others, or on himself. It may 
mean that the sums so distributed will 
remain with him forever, inasmuch as 
he will be supplied with all that is need- 
ful to enable him to do good to others. 
This interpretation accords with the 
connexion. 

10. Now he that ministereth seed to 
the sower. This is an expression of an 
earnest wish. In the previous verses 
he had stated the promises, or had 
shown what we had a right to expect 
as a consequence of liberality. He here 
unites the expression of an earnest de- 
sire that they might experience this 
themselves. The allusion is to the act 
of sowing seed. The idea is, that when 
a man scatters seed in his field God 
provides him with the means o( sowing 
again. He not only gives him a har- 
vest to supply his wants, but he blesses 
him also in giving him the ability to 
sow again. Such was the benevolent 
wish of Paul. He desired not only 
that God would supply their returning 
wants, but he desired also that he would 
give them the a6ififi| todo good ac^am $ 
that he would {\in\u\i ^cm ^iafc \QR«oa 
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11 Being enriched in every 
thing to all bountifulness, ^ which 

> tmplieitjft or liberality. 



of future benevolence. He acknow- 
ledges God as the source of all increase, 
and wishes that they may experience 
the results of such increase. Perhaps 
in this language there is an allusion to 
Isa. Iv. 10 ; and the idea is, that it is 
God who furnishes by his providence 
the seed to the sower. In like manner 
he will furnish you the means of doing 
good. ^ Minister bread for your food. 
Furnish you with an ample supply for 
your wants. 1 Multiply your seed 
town. Greatly increase your means 
of doing good ; make the result of all 
your benefactions so to abound that you 
may have the means of doing good 
again, and on a larger scale, as the seed 
sown in the earth is so increcued that 
the fiurmer may have the means of sow- 
ing more abundantly again. ^ And 
increase the fruits of your righteous- 
ness. This evidently means, the results 
and effects of their benevolence. The 
word * righteousness' here refers to 
their liberality; and the wish of the 
apostle is, that the results of their be- 
neficence might greatly abound, that 
they might have the means of doing 
extensive good, and that they might be 
the means of diffusing happiness from 
a&r. 

11. Being enriched in every things 
4dc In all respects your riches are 
conferred on you for this purpose. The 
design of the apostle is to state to them 
the true reason why wealth was be- 
stowed. It was not for the purposes 
of luxury and self-gratification ; not to 
be spent in sensual enjoyment, not for 
parade and display ; it was that it might 
be distributed to others in such a way 
as to cause thanksgiving to God. At 
the same time, this implies the expres- 
sion of an earnest wish on the part of 
Paul. He did not desire that they 
should be rich for their own gratification 
or pleasure ; he desired it only as the 
meoDB of their doing good to othera,\ 



■causeth through us thanksgiv- 
ing to God. 

12 For the administration of 

a c. 1. 11. 4. 15. 

Right feeling will desire property only 
as the means of promoting happiness 
and producing tlmnksgiving to God. 
They who truly love their children and 
friends will wish them to be successful 
in acquiring wealth only that they may 
have the means and the disposition to 
alleviate misery, and promote the happ^ 
ness of all around them^ No one who 
has true benevolence will desire that any 
one in whom he feels an interest should 
be enriched for the purpose of living 
amidst luxury, and encompassing hinh 
self with the indulgences which wealth 
can furnish. If a man has not a dispoa- 
tion to do good with money, it is not true 
benevolence to desire that he may pos- 
sess it ^ To all hounttfulneea, Marg. 
Simplicity, or liberality. Tbe woid 
(asrxoTWf) means properly sincerity, 
candour, probity ; then also gimplicit^, 
frankness, fidelity, and especially as 
manifesting itself in liberality. See 
Rom. xii. 8. 2 Cor. viii. 2. Here it 
evidently means liberality, and the idea 
is, that property is given for this pur- 
pose, in order that there may be libe- 
rality evinced in doing good to others. 
^ , Which causeth through us, &c. That 
is, we shall so distribute your alms as 
to cause thanksgiving to €rod. The 
result will be that by our instrumentality, 
thanks will be given to the great Source 
and Giver of all wealth. Property should 
always be so employed as to produce 
thanksgiving. If it is made to coih 
tribute to our own support and the sup- 
port of our families, it should excite 
thanksgiving. If it is given to otheiSt 
it should be so given, if it is possible^ 
that the recipient should be more grsts- 
ful to God than to us; should feel that 
though we may be the honoured instni* 
ment in distributing it, yet the true 
benefactor is God. 

12. For the administration of thi» 
service. The distribution of this proof 
ot ^o\n ^bonJlil'j* The wovd 
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this service not only supplieth • 
the want of the saints, but is 
abundant also by many thanks- 
givings unto God ; 

13 Whiles by the experiment 
of this ministration they glorify * 
God for your professed subjec- 



a c. 8. 14. 



h Mat. 5. 16. 



nere, says Doddridge, intimates that 
diis was to be regarded not merely as 
flsi act of humaniti/f but religion, 
Y 7%e wan$ of the saints. Of the poor 
Christians in Judea on whose behsiif it 
was contributed. \ But is abundant 
abo hy many thanksgivings unto God, 
Will abound unto God in producing 
thanksgivings. The result will be that 
it will produce abundant thanksgiving 
in their hearts to G^od. 

13. Whiles by the experiment, &c. 
Or rather, by the experience of this 
ministration ; the proof (iaufjiiif), the 
evidence here furnished of your libe- 
lalt^jT. They shall in this ministration 
have experience or proof o( your Chris- 
tian pnndple. ^ ^J^y S^^f// ^^^' 
They will praise Grod as the source of 
your Uberaiity, as having given you the 
means of being liberal, and having in- 
dined your hearts to it. ^ For your 
professed subjection, &jc. Literally, 
'For the obedience of your profession 
of the gospel.' It does not imply merely 
that there was a profession of religion, 
but that there vn» a real subjection to 
the gospel which they professed. This 
is not clearly expre^ed in our transla- 
tion. Tmdal has expressed it better, 
** Which praise God for your obedience 
m acknowledging the gospel of Christ.'* 
There was a real and sincere submission 
to the gospel of Christ, and that was 
manifested by their giving liberally to 
supply the wants <^ others. The doc- 
trine is, that one evidence of true sub- 
jection to the gospel; one proof that 
our profession is sincere and genuine, is 
a willingness to contribute to relieve the 
wants of the poor and afflicted friends 
of the Redeemer. Y And unto aU 



tion unto the gospel of Christ, 
and for your liberal distribution 
unto them, and unto all men; 

14 And by their prayer for 
you, which long after you for 
the exceeding grace ' of God in 
you. 

a c. 8. 1. 



men. That is, all others whom yon 
may have the opportunity of relieving. 
14. And by their prayer for you. 
On the grammatical construction of this 
difficult verse, Doddridge and Bloom- 
field may be consulted. It is probably 
to be taken in connexion with ver. 12, 
and ver. 13 is a parenthesis. Thus in- 
terpreted, the sense will be, * The admi- 
nistration of this service (ver. 12) will 
produce abundant thanks to God. It 
will also (ver. 14) produce another 
effect. It will tend to excite the prayers 
of the saints for you, and thus produce 
important benefits to yourselves. They 
will earnestly desire your welfare, th^ 
will anxiously pray to be united in 
Christian friendship with those who 
have been so signally endowed with 
the grace of God.' The sentiment is, 
that charity should be shown to poor 
and afflicted Christians because it will 
lead them to pray for us and to desire 
our welfare. The prayers of the poor- 
est Christian for us are worth more than 
all we usually bestow on them in charity ; 
and he who has secured the pleadings ' 
of a child of God, however humble, in 
his behalf, has made a good use of his 
money. ^ Which long after you. 
Who earnestly desire to see and know 
you. Who will sincerely desire your 
welfere, and who will thus be led to 
pray for you. ^ For the exceeding 
grace of God in you. On account of 
the favour which God has shown to you 
the strength and power of ^e Christian 
principle, manifesting itself in doing 
good to those whom you have never 
seen. The apostle supposes that the 
exercise of a charitable disposition is tt 
be traced entirely \ss Oodu QicASs^ ^^ 
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15 Thanks " be unto God for 

a Ja. 1. 17. 

author of all grace ; he alone excites in 
as a disposition to do good to others. 

15. Thanhs be unto God, Whitby 
supposes that this refers to the charita- 
ble disposition which they had mani- 
fested, and that the sense is, that Grod 
Was to be adored for the liberal spirit 
which they were disposed to manifest, 
and the aid which they were disposed 
to render to others. But this, it is be- 
lieved, falls far below the design of the 
apostle. The reference is rather to the 
inexpressible gift which God had grant- 
ed to them in bestowing his Son to die 
for them ; and this is one of the most 
striking instances which occur in the 
New Testament, showing that the mind 
of Paul was full of this subject ; and 
that wherever he begaUf he was sure to 
end with a reference to the Redeemer. 
The invaluable gift of a Saviour was so 
familiar to his mind, and he was so ac- 
customed to dwell on that in his private 
tiioughts, that the mind naturally and 
easily glanced on that whenever any 
thing occurred that by the remotest al- 
lusion would suggest it. The idea is, 
'Your benefactions are indeed valua- 
ble ; and for them, for the disposition 
which you have manifested, and for all 
the good which you will be enabled thus 
to accomplish, we are bound to give 
thanks to God. All this will excite the 
gratitude of those who shall be bene- 
fited. But how small is all this com- 
pared with the great gift which God 
has imparted in bestowing a Saviour ! 
That is unspeakable. No words can 
express it, no langut^e convey an ade- 
quate description of the value of the 
gift, and of the mercies whicE result 
from iC 1 His unspeakable gift. The 
word here used {uytuJoiytrrai^ means, 
what cannot be related, unutterable. It 
occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. The idea is, that no words can 
properly express the greatness of the 
gift thus bestowed on man. It is higher 
than the mind can conceive ; higher 
than language can express. On this 
verse we may observe, (i ) That tbd 



his unspeakable gift. ' 

h Jno. 3. 16. 

Saviour is a gift to men. So be is 
uniformly represented. See John iiu 
16. Gal. i. 4, il 20. Eph. i. 22. Tim. 
ii. 6. Tit ii. 14. Man had no daitp 
on God. He could not compel him to 
provide a plan of salvation ; and the 
whole arrangement — the selection of 
the Saviour, the sending him into the 
world, and all the benefits resulting 
from his work, are all an undeserved 
gift to man. (2.) This is a gift un- 
speakably great, whose value no language 
can express, no heart fully conceive. It 
is so because, (a) Of his own gpreatness 
and glory; {Jb) Because of the inex- 
pressible love which he evinced; (e) 
Because of the unutterable suffering^ 
which he endured ; {d) Because of t^ 
inexpressibly great benefits which re-' 
suit from his work. No language can 
do justice to this work in either of 
these respects ; no heart in this worid 
fully conceives the obligation which 
rests upon man in virtue of his woik. 
(3.) Thanks should be rendered to 
God for this. We owe him our highest 
praises for this. This appears, (a) Be- 
cause it was mere benevolence in God. 
We had no claim ; we could not com- 
pel him to grant us a Saviour. The 
gift might have been withheld, and his 
throne would have been spotless. We 
owe no thanks where we have a daim; 
where we deserve nothing, then he who 
benefits us has a claim on our thanks. 
(b) Because of the benefits which we 
have received firom him. Who can 
express this ? All our peace and hope; 
all our comfort and joy in this life ; all 
our prospect of pardon and salvation ; all 
the offers of eternal ,glory are to be 
traced to him. Man has no prospect 
of being happy when he dies but in 
virtue of the * unspeakable gift' of God. 
And when he thinks of his sins, whidh 
may now be freely pardoned ; when he 
thinks of an agitated and troubled con- 
science, which may now be at peace; 
when he thinks of his soul, which may 
now be unspeakably and eternally ha|h 
^ \ NnVieu he thinks of the hell frun 
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which he is deliYeitd,and of the heaven 
to whose eternal glories he may now 
be raised up by the gift of a Saviour, 
his heart should overflow with gratitude, 
and the language should be continually 
on his lips and in his heart, * thanks 
Bs UKTO God fob his unspeakable 
SIFT.' Every other mercy should seem 
mall compared with this ; and every 
nanifestation of right feeling in the 
heart should lead us to contemplate the 
■ource^of it, and to feel, as Paul did, 
tiiat all ia to he traced to the unspeaka- 
ble g^ of God. 

BEITABKS. 

1. This chapter with the preceding 
derives special importance from the fact 
that it contains the most extended dis- 
eussion of the principles of Christian 
diarity which occurs in the Bible. No 
one can doubt that it was intended by 
the Redeemer that his people should be 
distinguished for benevolence. It was 
important, therefore, that there should 
be some portion of the New Testament 
where the principles on which charity 
diould be exercised, and the motives 
bj which Christians should be induced 
to give, should be fully stated. Such a 
diacoasion we have in these chapters ; 
md they therefore demand the profound 
and prayerful attention of all who love 
<lie Lord Jesus. 

%, We have here a striking speci- 
men of the manner in which the Bible 
is written. Instead of abstract state- 
nents and systematic arrangement, the 
prinaples of religion are brought out in 
connexion with a case that actually 
oocarred. But it follows that it is im- 
portant to study attentively the Bible, 
and to be familiar with every part of it. 
Ir some part of the Scriptures, state- 
Bents of the principles which should 
goide tts in given circumstances will be 
mnd ; and Christians should, therefore, 
be fiuniliar with every part of the Bible. 

3. These chapters are of special im- 
portance to the ministers of religion, 
•nd to all whose duty it is to press upon 
llwir fellow Christians the duty of giving 
fbeiBlly to the objects of benevolence. 
Hie principles on which it should be 



done are fully developed here. The 
motives which it is lawful to urge are 
urged here by Paul. It may be added, 
also, that the chapters are worthy of 
our profound study on account of the 
admirable tact and address which Paul 
evinces in inducing others to give. 
Well he knew human nature. Welt 
he knew the motives which would 
influence others to give. And well 
he knew exactly how to shape his 
arguments and adapt his reasoning to 
the circumstances of those whom h^ 
addressed. 

4. The summary of the motives pre 
sented in this chapter contains still the 
most important argument which can be 
urged to produce liberality. We can- 
not but admire the felicity of Paul in 
this address — a felicity not the result 
of craft and cunning, but resulting from 
his amiable feelings, and the love which 
he bore to the Corinthians and to the 
cause of benevolence. He reminds 
them of the high opinion which he had 
of them, and of the honourable men- 
tion which he had been induced to make 
of them (ver. 1,2); he reminds than 
of the painful result to his own feelings 
and theirs if the collection should in 
any way fail, and it should appear that 
his confidence in theni had been mis- 
placed (ver. 3 — 5) ; he refers them to 
the abundant reward which they might 
anticipate as the result of liberal bene- 
factions, and of the fact that God loved 
those who gave cheerfully (ver. 6, 7) ; 
he reminds them of the abundant grace 
of God, who was able to supply all their 
wants and to give them the means to 
contribute liberally to meet the wants 
of the poor (ver. 8) ; he reminds them 
of the joy which their hberality would 
occasion, and of the abundant thanks- 
giving to God which would result from 
it (ver. 12, 13) ; and he refers themJto the 
unspeakable gift of God, Jesus Christ, 
as an example, and an argument, and 
as urging the highest claims in them, 
ver. 1 5. " Who," says Doddridge, " could 
withstand the force of such oratory ?" 
No doubt it was effectual in that case, 
and it should be in all others. 

5. May the motives h&te ^t^gtd. Vs^ 
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the apostle be efiectual to persuade ns 
all to liberal efibrts to do good! Assured- 
ly there is no leas occasion for Christian 
liberality now than there was in the 
time of Paul. There are still multitudes 
of the poor who need the kind and 
efficient aid of Christians. And the 
whole world now is a field in which 
Christian beneficence may be abundantly 
displayed, and every land may, and 
should experience the benefits of the 
charity to which the gospel prompts, 
and which it enjoins. Happy are they 
who are influenced by the principles 
of the gospel to do good to all men ! 
Happy they who have any opportunity 
to illustrate the power of Christian 
principle in this ; any ability to alleviate 
the wants of one sufferer, or to do any 
thing in sending that gospel to be- 
nighted nations which alone can save 
the soul fi'om eternal death ! 

6. Let us especially thank God for 
his unspeakable gift, Jesus Christ Let 
us remember that to him we owe every 
opportunity to do good : that it was be- 
OAUae he came that there is any possi- 
bility of benefiting a dying world ; and 
that all who profess to love him are 
bound to imitate his example and to 
show their sense of their obligation to 
God for giving a Saviour. How poor 
and worthless are all our gifts compared 
with the great gift of God ; how slight 
our expressions of compassion, even at 
the best, for our fellow-men, compared 
with the compassion which he has 
shown for us ! When God has given 
his Son to die for us, what should we 
not be willing to give that we may show 
our gratitude, and that we may benefit 
a dying world ! 

CHAPTER X. 

Paul, having finished the subject of 
the duty of alms-giving in the previous 
chapter, enters in this on a vindication 
of himself firom the charges of his ene- 
mies. His general design is to vindi- 
cate his apostolic authority, and to show 
that he had a right, as well as others, 
to regard himself as sent from God. 
This vindication is continued through 
dljd.aDdxii In this chapter the stress 



of the argument is, that he did not de> 
pend on any thing extamal to recom- 
mend him — 00 any '* carnal wei^pons ;'' 
on any diing which commended itself 
by the outward appearance ; or on any 
thing that was so much valued by the 
admirers of human eloquence and learn- 
ing. He seems willing to admit all that 
his enemies could say of him on that 
head, and to rely on other proofs that he 
was sent from God. In ch. xi. he pur- 
sues the subject, and shows by a com- 
parison of himself with others, that he 
had as good a right certainly as they to 
regard himself as sent by God. In 
ch. xii. he appeals to another argument, 
to which none of his accusers was able 
to appeal, that he had been permitted to 
see the glories of the heavenly world, 
and had been favoured in a manner 
unknown to other men. 

It is evident that there was one or 
more fiadse teachers among the Corinth«> 
ians who called in question the ^vin9 
authority of Paul. These teachers wei9 
native Jews (^. xi. 13. 22), and thejT' 
boasted much of their own endowments^ 
It is impossible, except from the epistle 
itself, to ascertain the nature of thei^* 
charges and objections against Yanu^ 
From the chapter before us it wonM 
seem that one principal ground of their 
objection was, that though he was bolA. 
enough in his letters and had threateneiS 
to exercise discipline, yet that he would 
not dare to do it. They accused him 
of being, when present with them* 
timid, weak, mild, pusillanimous, of 
lacking moral courage to inflict the 
punishment which he had threatened 
in his letters. To this he replies in 
this chapter. 

( 1 .) He appeals to the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ; thus indirectly 
and delicately vindicating his own mild> 
ness from their objections, and entreats 
them not to give him occasion to show 
the boldness and severity which he had 
purposed to do. He had no wi»h to be 
bold and severe in the exercise of dit* 
cipline. ver. 1. 2. 

(2.) He assures them that th« 
weapons of his warfare were not caznal, 
but spiritual He rdied on dit tratk 
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■^O W I Paul myself beseech • 
-*-^ you by the meekness and 

a Ro. 13. 1. 

iji the gospel and on the power of mo- 
tives ; and these we8p<m8 were mighty 
by &e aid of God to cast down all that 
oflfend him. Tet he was ready to re- 
venge and punish all disobedience by 
severe measures if it were necessary. 
ver. 3—6. 

(3.) They looked on the outward 
appearance. He cautioned them to 
remember that he had as good claims 
to be regarded as belonging to Christ as 
they had. ver. 7. He had given proofs 
that he was an apostle, and the false 
teadiera should look at those proofs lest 
they ^ould be found to be opposing 
God. He assured them that if he had 
occasion to exercise his power he would 
have no reason to be ashamed of it. 
ver. 8. It would be found to be ample 
to execute punishment on his foes. 

(4.) The false teachers had said that 
Piiul was terrible only in his letters. 
He boasted of his power, but it was, 
tfiey supposed, only epistolary bravery. 
He would not dare to execute his 
threatening. In reply to this, Paul, in 
a strain of severe irony, says that he 
would not seem to terrify them by mere 
letters. It would be by something far 
more severe. He advised such objectors, 
therefore, to believe that he would prove 
himself to be such as he had shown 
himself to be in his letters ; to look at 
the evidence, since they boasted of their 
talent for reasoning, that he would 
show himself in feet to be what he had 
ttireatened to be. ver. 9 — 12. 

(5.) He pursues the strain of severe 
inmy by secretly comparing himself 
with them. ver. 12 — 16. They boasted 
modi, but it was only by comparing 
themselves with one another, and not 
with any elevated standard of excel- 
lence. Paul admitted that he had not 
die courage to do that ver. 12. Nor did 
he dare to boast of things wholly be- 
yond his ability as they had done. He 
ecmtented to act only within the 
18 



gentleness of Christ, who *in 
presence ^ am base among you, 

> or, in outward appearance, 
b ver. 10. 

proper limits prescribed to him by his 
talents and by the appointment of God. 
Not so they. They had boldness and 
courage to go far beyond that, and to 
boast of things wholly beyond their 
ability, and beyond the proper measure, 
ver. 13, 14. Nor had he courage to 
boast of entering into other men's la- 
bours. It required more course than 
he had, to make a boast of what he had 
done if he had availed himself of things 
made ready to his hand as if they were 
the fruit of his own labours, implying 
that they had done this ; that they had 
come to Corinth, a church founded by 
his labours, and had quietly set them- 
selves down there, and then, instead 
of going into other fields of labour, had 
called in question the authority of him 
who had founded the church, and who 
was labouring indefatigably elsewhere, 
ver. 15, 16. Paul adds, that such vnm 
not his intention. He aimed to preach 
the gospel beyond, to carry it to regions 
where it had not been spread. Such 
was the nature of his courage ; such 
the kind of boldness which he had, and 
he was not ambitious to join them in 
their boasting. 

(6.) He concludes this chapter with 
a very serious admonition. Leaving 
the strain of irony, he seriously says 
that if any man were disposed to boast, 
it should be only in the Lord. He 
should glory not in self-commendation, 
but in the fiict that he had evidence 
that the Lord approved him ; not in his 
own talents or powers, but in the excel- 
lence and glory of the Lord. ver. 17, 18. 

1. Now I Foul myself beseech you, 
I entreat you who are members of the 
church not to give me occaaon for the 
exercise of severity in discipline. I have 
just expressed my confidence in the 
church in general, and my belief that 
you vrill act in accordance with the 
rules of the gospel But I cannot thuA 
speak of a^ TVun^ «s« wasA «a^90d^ 
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but being absent um bold toward 1 wberewith '^I tbink to be bold 



you: 

2 But I beseecb you, that I 
may not be bold when I am 
present witb that confidence, 

you who have spoken with contempt 
of my authority and my claims as an 
apostle. Of them I cannot speak in 
this manner ; but instead of command- 
ing them I entreat them not to give 
me occasion for the exercise of discipline. 
1 By the meekness and gentleness of 
Chruft. In view of the meekness and 
mildness of the Redeemer ; or desiring 
to imitate his gentleness and kindness. 
Paul wished to imitate that He did 
not wish to have occasion for severity. 
He desired at all times to imitate, and 
to exhibit the gentle feelings of the 
Saviour. He had no pleasure in seve- 
rity; and be did not desire to exhibit it 
1 Who in presence. Marg. In outward 
appearance. It may either mean that 
when present among them he appeared, 
according to their representation, to be 
humble, mild, gentle (ver. 10) ; or that 
in his external appearance he had this 
aspect See on ver. 10. Most probably 
it means that they had represented him 
as timid when among th^n, and afraid 
to exercise discipline, however much he 
had threatened it ^ Am base among 
you. The word here used (tattuvos) 
usually means low, hu mble, poor. Here 
it means timid, modest, the opposite of 
boldness. Such was formerly the mean- 
ing of the English word base. It was 
applied to those of low degree or rank ; 
of humble birth ; and stood opposed to 
those of elevated rank or dignity. Now 
it is commonly used to denote that 
which is degraded or worthless; of 
mean spirit ; vile ; and stands opposed 
to that which is manly and noble. Bat 
Paul did not mean to use it here in that 
sense. He meant to say that they re- 
garded him as timid and afraid to exe- 
cute the piuiishment which he had 
threatened, and as manifesting a spirit 
which was the opposite of boldness. 
This was doubtless a charge which 
Aej brought agaijoiBt him ; but we are 



against some, which ^ tbink of 
us as if we walked according to 
the flesb. 

a 1 Co. 4. 21. c. 13. 2, 10. *• or, reeJun. 

not necessarily to infer that it was true. 
All that it proves is, that he was modest 
and unobtrusive, and that they inter- 
preted this as timidity and want of spirit 
^ But being absent am bold toward 
you. That is, in my letters. See on 
ver. 10. This they charged him with, 
that he was bold enough when away 
from them, but that he would be tame 
enough when he should meet them &ce 
to face, and that they had nothing to 
fear from him. 

2. That I may not be bold. I entieat 
you so to act that I may not have occa- 
sion to exercise the severity which I 
fear I shall be compelled to against 
those who accuse me of being governed 
wholly by worldly motives and policy. 
1 That I may not be bold. That I may 
not be compelled to be bold and decisive 
in my measures by your improper con- 
duct ^ Which think of us. Marg; 
Reckon. They suppose this ; or, they 
accuse me of it By the word *'U8" 
here Paul means himself, though it is 
possible also that he speaks in the name 
of his fellow-apostles and labourers who 
were associated with him, and the ob- 
jections may have referred to all who 
acted with him. ^ As if tue umOced, 
As if we lived or acted. The woid 
" walk" in the Scriptures is often used 
to denote the course or manner of lifa. 
Notes, Rom. iv. 12. 2 Cor. v. 7. ^ Ac- 
cording to the flesh. See Note on 
ch. i. 17. As if we were governed- 
by the weak and corrupt principles of 
human nature. As if we hieid no higgler 
motive than carnal and worldly policy^ 
As if we were seeking our own advan- 
tage and not the welfieure of the worlds 
The charge was, probably, that he wai 
not governed by high and holy princi- 
ples, but by Uie principles of moe 
worldly policy ; that he was guided bf 
personal interests, and by worldly wmB 
— by ambition, or the love of dominioiib 
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3 For though we walk in the 
flesh, we do not war after * the 
flesh : 

4 (For the weapons *of our 

a Ro. 8. 13. b Ep..6. 13. 1 Th. 5. 8. 

wealth, or popularity, and that he was 
destitute of every supernatural endow- 
ment and every evidence of a divine 
commission. 

3. For though we walk in the flesh. 
Though we are mortal like other men ; 
though we dwell like them in mortal 
bodies, and necessarily must devote 
some care to our temporal wants ; and 
though, being in the flesh, we are con- 
scious of imperfections and frailties like 
others. The sense is, that he did not 
claim exemption from the common 
wants and frailties of nature. The best 
of men are subject to these wants and 
frailties ; the best of men are liable to 
err. ^ We do not war after tlie fljtsh. 
The warfare in which he was engaged 
was with sin, idolatry, and all forms 
of evil. He means that in conducting 
this he was not actuated by worldly 
views or policy, or by such ambitious 
and interested aims as controlled the 
men of this world. This refers prima- 
rily to the warfare in which Paul was 
himself engaged as an apostle ; and the 
idea is, diat he went forth as a soldier 
under the great Captain of his salvation 
to fight his battles and to make con- 
quests for him. A similar allusion 
occurs in 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4. It is true, 
however, that not only all ministers, but 
all Christians are engaged in a warfare ; 
and it is equally true that they do not 
maintain their conflict ** after the flesh," 
or on the principles which govern the 
men of this world. The warfare of 
Christians relates to the following points. 
(1.) It is a warfare with the corrupt 
desires and sensual propensities of the 
heart; with internal corruption and de- 
pravity, with the remaining unsubdued 
propennties of a fallen nature. (2.) With 
the powers of darkness; the mighty 
•pirits of evil that seek to destroy us. 
See Eph. vi. 11—17. (3.) With sin 
in all forms ; with idolatry, sensuality, 



warfare '^ are not carnal, hut 
mighty * through • God to the 
pulling down ' of strong holds ;) 



c 1 Ti. 1. 18. 



^ or, to. d c. 13. 3, 4. 
e Jer. 1. 10. 



corruption, intemperance, profaneness, 
wherever they may exist. The Chris- 
tian is opposed to all these, and it is the 
aim and purpose of his life as far as 
he may be i^le to resist and subdue 
them. He is a soldier enlisted under 
the banner of the Redeemer to oppose 
and resist all forms of evil. But his 
warfare is not conducted on worldly 
principles. Mahomet propagated his. 
religion with the sword ; and the men 
of this world seek for victory by arms 
and violence. The Christian looks for 
his conquests only by the force and 
power of truth, and by the agency of 
the Spirit of God. 

4. For the weapons of our warfare. 
The means by which we hope to 
achieve our victory. ^ Are noi camaL 
Not those of the flesh. Not such aM 
the men of the world use. They are 
not such as are employed by conquerors; 
nor are they such as men in general 
rely on to advance their cause. We do 
not depend on eloquence, or talent, or 
learning, or wealth, or beauty, or any 
of the external aids on which the men 
of this world rely. They are not such 
as derive advantage from any power in- 
herent in themselves. Their strength 
is derived from Cod alone. ^ But 
mighty through God Marg. **to" 
They are rendered mighty or powerful 
by tiie agency of God. They depend 
on him for their efficacy. Paul has not 
here specified the weapons on which 
he relied ; but he had before specified 
them (ch. vi. 6, 7), so that there was 
no danger of mistake. The weapons 
were such as were furnished by truth 
and righteousness, and these were ren- 
dered mighty by Uie attending agency 
of God. The sense is, that God is the 
author of the doctrines which we preach, 
and that he attends them with the 
agency of his Spirit, and accompanies 
them to 4he hearts of men. It is im- 
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5 Casting down * imagina- 
tions, " and every high * thing 
that exalteth itself against the 

> or, reasonings. a 1 Ck). 1. 19. 

b Pa. 18.27. Ez. 17.34. 

portant for all ministers to feel that 
t?ieir weapons are mighty oitlt through 
God. Conquerors and earthly warriors 
go into battle depending in the might 
of their own arm, and on the wisdom 
and skill which plans the battle. The 
Christian goes on his warfare, feeling 
that however well adapted the truths 
which he holds are to accomplish great 
purposes, and however wisely his plans 
are formed, yet that the efficacy of all 
depends on the agency of Grod. He 
has no hope of victofy but in God. And 
if God does not attend him, he is sure 
of inevitable defeat. ^ To the put- 
ting down of strongholds. The word 
here rendered " strongholds*' (°;t'^S^i'^^) 
means properly a fastness, fortress, or 
strong fortification. It is here beautifully 
used to denote the various obstacles 
resembling a fortress which exist, and 
which are designed and adapted to 
oppose the truth and the triumph of the 
Christian's cause. All those obstacles 
are strongly fortified. The sins of his 
heart are fortified by long indulgence 
and by the hold which they have on 
his soul. The wickedness of the world 
which he opposes is strongly fortified 
by the fact that it has seized on 
strong human passions ; that one point 
stengthens another ; that great numbers 
are united. The idolatry of the world 
was strongly fortified by prejudice, and 
long estabtishment, and Uie protection 
of laws, and the power of the priest- 
hood ; and the opinions of the world 
are entrenched behind &lse philosophy 
and the power of subtle argumentation. 
Tiie whole world is fordfied against 
Christianity; and the nations of the 
earth have been engaged in little else 
than in raising and strengthening such 
strongholds for the space of six thou- 
sand years. The Christian religion 
goes forth against all the combined and 
concentrated powers of lesistance of the 



knowledge of God, and bringing 
into captivity "every thought to * 
the obedience of Christ : 

e Mat. 11. 29, 30. 
i2 6e.8.21. Mat. 15. 19. He. 4. 12. 

• 

whole world ; and the warfiire is to be 
waged against every strongly fortified 
place of error and of sin. These strong 
fortifications of error and of sin are to 
be battered down and laid in ruins by 
our spiritual weapons. 

5. Casting dawn imaginations, 
Marg. reasonings. The word is pro- 
bably used here in the sense of deifieef 
and refers to all the plans of a widced 
world ; the various systems of false 
philosophy ; and the reasonings <^ the 
enemies of the gospel. The various 
systems of false philosophy were so 
intrenched that they might be called the 
stronghold of the enemies of God. The 
foes of Christianity pretend to a great 
deal of raison, and rely on that in re- 
sisting the gospel. ^ And eopry high 
thing, &c Eveiy exalted opinion 
respecting the dignity and purity of 
human nature; all the pride of the 
human heart and of the understanding. 
All this is opposed to the knowledge of 
God, and dl exalts itself into a Tain 
self-confidence. Men entertain vain 
and unfounded opinions respec^g their 
own excellency, and they feel that tbsj 
do not need the provisions of the gospil 
and are unwilling to submit to GodL 
^ And bringing info captivity^ &c 
The figure here is evidently taken from 
military conquests. The idea is, that 
all the strongholds of heathenism, and 
pride, and sin would be demolished ; and 
that when this was done, like throwing 
down the walls of a city or making a 
breach, all the plans and purposes of 
the soul, the reason, the imagination, 
and all the powers of the mind would 
be subdued or led in triumph by the 
gospel, like the inhabitants of a captured 
city. Christ was the great Captain in 
this warfare. In his name the battls 
was waged, and by his power the victory 
was won. The captives were made for 
him and under his authority; and all 
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6 And having in a readiness 
to revenge all disobedience, when 
your obedience ' is fulfilled. 

a e. 7. 15. 



to be sabject to his control. 
Every power of thought m the heathen 
world ; all the systems of philosophy 
•nd all forms of opinion among men ; 
in Ihe purposes of the soul ; all the 
powers of reason, memory, judgment, 
fimcy in an individual, were all to come 
under the laws of Christ A U doctrines 
were to be in accordance with his wiil ; 
philosophy should no longer control 
them, but they should be subject to the 
win of Christ All the plans of life 
dioakl be controlled by the will of Christ, 
ind formed and executed under his 
eootrol — as captives are led by a con- 
queror. AiltheemoHonscmd feelings of 
ike heart should be controlled by him, 
ind led by him as a captive is led by 
a victor. The sense is, that it was the 
tim, and purpose of Paul to accomplish 
this, and that it would certainly be done. 
The strongholds of philosophy, hea- 
thenism, and sin should be demolished, 
iDd<all the opinions, plans, and purposes 
of the world should become subject to 
the all-conquering Redeemer. 

6. And having in a readiness^ &,c, 
I im ready to punish all disobedience, 
aotwithstanding all that is said to the 
eintmiy. See Notes on ver. 1, 2. 
Clothed as I am with this power ; aim- 
ing to subdue all things to Christ, though 
the weapons of my warfare are not 
carnal, and though I am modest or 
timid (ver. 1) when I am with you, I 
am prepared to take any measures of 
severity required by my apostolic office 
in order that I may inflict deserved pun- 
irimient on those who have violated the 
hwa of Christ The design of this is, 
to meet the objection of his enemies, 
that he would not dare to execute his 
threateninga. ^ When your obedience 
is fulfilled, Doddridge renders this, 
"now your obedience is fulfilled, and 
die sounder part of your church restoreil 
to due order and subnusfcion." The 
Uw teems to be, th&t Paul was ready I 
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7 Do ye look on things aflter 
the outward'^ appearance? If 
any man trust to himself that he 

b Jno. 7. 34. 

to inflict discipline when the church 
had showed a readiness to obey his laws, 
and to do its own duty — delicately inti- 
mating that the reason why it was not 
done was the want of entire promptness 
in the church itself, and that it could not 
be done on any offender as long as the 
church itself was not prepared to sustain 
him. The ciiurch was to discountenance 
the enemies of the Redeemer ; to show 
an entire readiness to sustain the apostl^ 
and to unite with him in the effort to 
maintain the discipline of Christ's 
house. 

7, Do ye look on things after the 
outward appearance ? This is address- 
ed evidently to the members of the 
church, and with reference to the claims 
which had been set up by the &lse 
teachers. There can be no doubt that 
they valued themselves on their external 
advantages, and laid claim to peculiar 
honour in the work of the ministry, be- 
cause they were superior in personal 
appearance, in rank, manners, or elo- 
quence to Paul. Paul reproves them 
for thus judging, and assures them that 
this was not a proper criterion by which 
to determine on qualifications for the 
apostolic office. Such things were high- 
ly valued among the Greeks, and a con- 
siderable part of the eflbrt of Paul in 
these letters is to show that these things 
constitute no evidence that those who 
possessed them were sent from God. 
1 If any man trust to himself &c. 
This refers to the false teachers who 
laid claims to be the followers of Christ 
by way of eminence. Whoever these 
teachers were, it is evident that they 
claimed to be on the side of Christ, and 
to be appointed by him. They were 
probably Jews, and they boasted of their 
talents and eloquence, and possibly that 
they had seen the Saviour. The phrase 
*' trust to himself," seems to imply that 
they relied on some a^^ec^V TSi<etv\. ^S. >^^\l 
own, or some a^ecM^ tt!iNvci\a%^ ^<9J^c&d^ 
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is Christ's, let him of himself 
think this again, that, as he is 
Christ's, even so are we Christ's. 
8 For though I should boast 
somewhat more of our authority, 
• which the Lord hath given us 

a c. 13. 2, 3. 

they had. — BloornfielcL It may have 
been that they were of the same tribe 
that he was, or that they had seen him, 
or that ihey confided in their own talents 
or endowments as proof tbat they had 
been sent by him. It is not an un- 
common thing for men to have such 
confidence in their own gifb, and par- 
ticularly in a power of fluent speaking, 
as to suppose that this is a sufficient 
evidence that they are sent to preach 
the gospel. ^ Let him of himself think 
this again. Since he relies so much 
on himself; since he has such confi- 
dence in bis own powers, let him look 
at the evidence that I also am of Christ. 
^ lliai ashe'iA Christ* s, even so ate we 
Chrisfs. That I have given as much 
evidence that I am commissioned by 
Christ as they can produce. It may be 
of a different kind. It is not in elo- 
quence, and rank, and the gift of a rapid 
and ready elocution, but it may be su- 
perior to what they are able to produce. 
Probably Paul refers here to the fact 
that he had seen the Lord Jesus, and 
that he had been directly commissioned 
by him. The sense is, that no one 
could produce more proofs of being 
called to the ministry than he could. 

8. For though I shotild boasts &c. 
If I should make even higher claims 
than I have done to a divine commission. 
I could urge higher evidence than I have 
done that I am sent by the Lord Jesus. 
1 Of our authority. Of my authority 
as an apostle, my power to administer 
discipline, and to direct the afiairs of the 
church. ^ Which the Lord hath given 
us for ecUJication. A power primarily 
conferred to build up his people and save 
them and not to destroy. ^ / should 
not be a^amed. It would be founded 
on good evidence and sustained by the 
OMture o£ my commiMion. I ahoxdd 



for edification, ^ and not for youi 
destruction, I should not be 
ashamed : 

9 That I may not seem as if I 
would terrify you by letters. 

10 For his letters, * say they, 

h c. 13. 8. t 9aid he, 

also have no occasion to be ashamed of 
the manner in which it has been 6xe^ 
cised — a power that has in fact bean 
employed in extending religion and 
edifying the church, and not in onguanl^ 
ing and sustaining measures fitted to 
destroy the soul. 

9. TTiat I may not seem^ &c The 
meaning of this verse seems to be thki 
' I say that I might boast more of mj 
power in order tiliat I may not appear 
disposed to terrify you with my letten 
merely. I do not threaten more than I 
can perform. I have it in my power to 
execute ail that I have threatened, and 
to strike an awe not only by my letter^ 
but by the infliction of extraordinaij 
miraculous punishments. And if I 
should boast that I had done this, and 
could do it again, I should have no 
reason to be ashamed. It would not 
be vain and empty boasting ; not boast* 
ing which is not well-founded.' 

10. For his letters. The letters which 
he has sent to the church wh^i absent 
Reference is had here probably to tlii 
first epistle to the Corinthians. They 
might also have seen some of Paul's 
other epistles, and been so well ao* 
quainted with them as to be able to 
make the general remark that he had 
the power of writing in an authoritip 
tive and impressive manner. ^ Say 
they, Marg. Siud he.. Greek (<M0'O 
in the singular. This seems to havo 
referred to some one person who had 
uttered the words — perhaps some ono 
who was the principal leader of tht 
faction opposed to PauL ^ Are weighty 
and powerful, Tindal renders thi% 
" Sore and strong." The Greek is,* heavy 
and strong' (^mleu mti l^x^^-O* '^^ 
sense is, that his letters were energeCio 
and powerful. They abounded wiA 

\ iKxoTi^ ttx^xKCEueuV, TOAnl^ a\^96di, and 
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impressive reproof. This even his ene- 
inieg were compelled to admit, and this 
no one can deny who ever read them. 
Fiill's letters comprise a considerable 
portion of the New Testament ; and 
tome of the most important doctrines 
of the New Testament are those which 
malvocated and enforced by him ; and 
\k .etters have done more to give shape 
to die theological doctrinesNof the Chris- 
tiui world than any other cause what- 
ipnr. He wrote fourteen epistles to 
churches and individuals on various 
occasions and on a great variety of 
topics; and his letters soon rose into 
lay high repute among ' even the in- 
dued ministers of the New Testament 
• (na 2 Pet iii. 15, 16), and were re- 
girded as inculcating the most important 
dectiines of religion. The general 
ektracteristics of Paul's letters are, 
(1.) They are strongly argumentative, 
ne. especially the epistles to the Ro* 
Mns and the Hebrews. (2.) They are 
fiMinguished for boldness and vigor 
of style. (3.) They are written under 
gnat energy of feeling and of thought — 
• lipid and impetuous torrent that bears 
Uffi forcibly along. (4.) They abound 
more than most other writings in paren- 
tteses, and the sentences are often in- 
itlfed and obscure. (5.) They often 
tODoe rapid transitions and departures 
bom the regular current of thought. 
A thought strikes., him suddenly, and 
be pauses to illustrate it, and dwells 
tqxm it long, before he returns to the 
nun subject. The consequence is, 
that it is often difficult to follow him. 
(6.) They are powerful in reproof — 
abtmnding with strokes of great bold- 
nms of denunciation, and also with 
ipacimens of most withering sarcasm 
and most delicate irony. (7.) They 
•bound in expressions of great tender- 
IMM and pathos. Nowhere can be 
fimud expressions of a heart more ten- 
dar and affectionate than in the writings 
of l*auL (8.) They dwell much on 
and profound doctrines, and on the 
tioD oi the priadplBB of Chris- 



tianity to the various duties of life. 
(9.) They abound with references to 
Uie Saviour. He illustrates every thing 
by his life, his example, his death, his 
resurrection. It is not wonderful that 
letters composed on such subjects and 
in such a manner by an inspired man 
produced a deep impression on the 
Christian world ; nor that they should 
be regarded now as among Uie most 
important and valuable portions of the 
Bible. Take away Paul's letters, and 
what a chasm would be made in the 
New Testament ! What a chasm in 
the religious opinions and in the con- 
solations of the Christian world ! ^ But 
his bodily presence. His personal ap- 
pearance. ^ la weak. Imbecile, feeble 
(uo-^tyjif) — a word often used to denote 
infirmity of body, sickness, disease. 
Matt XXV. 39. 43, 44. Luke x. 9. Acts 
iv. 9 ; V, 15, IC. 1 Cor. xi. 30. Here 
it is to be observed that this is a mere 
charge which was brought against him, 
and it is not of necessity to be supposed 
that it was true, though the presumption 
is, that there was some foundation for 
it. It is supposed to refer to some bodily 
imperfections, and possibly to his dimi- 
nutive stature. Chrysostom says that 
his stature was low, his body crooked, 
and his head bald. Lucian, in his Phi- 
lopatris, says of him, corpore erat par- 
vo, contracto, incurvo, tricubitali — pro- 
bably an exaggerated description, perhaps 
a caricature — to denote one very di- 
minutive and having no advantages of 
personal appearance. According to 
Nicephorus, Paul "was a little man, 
crooked, and almost bent like a bow ; 
with a pale countenance, long and 
wrinkled; a bald head; his eyes full 
of fire and benevolence ; his beard long, 
thick, and interspersed with gray hairs, 
as was his head," &c. But there is no 
certain evidence of the truth of these 
representations. Nothing in the Bible 
would lead us to suppose that Paul was 
remarkably diminutive or deformed; 
and though thete m<8L^ \^ «Q>\Gk^ ^q\^^^ 
tion for the dioxiid W« i^^^^^oaXX^ 
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and his speech contemptible. 

1 1 Let such an one think this, 

that, such as we are in word by 

letters when we are absenti 

bodily presence was weak, yet we are 
to remember that this was the accosa^ 
tion of hui enemies, and that it was 
doubtless greatly exaggerated. Nice- 
phorus was a writer of the sixteenth oen- 
tary, and his statements are worthy of 
no regard. That Paul was eminently 
an eloquent man may be inferred from 
a great many considerations ; some of 
which are, (1.) His recorded discourses 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
effect produced by them. No one can 
read his defence before Agrippa or Fe- 
lix and not be convinced that as an 
orator he deserves to be ranked among 
the most distinguished of ancient times. 
No one who reads the account in the 
Acts can believe tfutt he had any re- 
markable impediment in his speech or 
that he was remaikably deformed. (2.) 
Such was somehow his grace and power 
as an orator that he was taken by the 
inhabitants of Lycaonia as Mercury, the 
god of eloquence. Acts xvi. 12. As- 
suredly the evidence here is, that Paul 
was not deformed. (3.) It may be 
added, that Paul is mentioned by Lon- 
ginus among the principal orators of 
antiquity. From these circumstances, 
there is no reason to believe that Paul 
was remarkably deficient in the quali- 
fications requisite for an orator, or that 
he was in any way remarkably deform- 
ed. ^ And his speech contemptible. 
To be despised. Some suppose that he 
had an impediment in his speech. But 
conjecture here is vain and useless. 
We are to remember that this is a 
charge made by his adversaries, and that 
it was made by the festidious Greeks, 
who professed to be great admirers of 
eloquence, but who in his time confided 
much more in the mere art of the 
rhetorician than in the power of thought, 
and in energetic appeals to the reason 
and conscience of men. Judged by 
HMretaDdard it may be that Paul had 
aot the graces in voice or manneT, or in 



such laili we fte-sko in deed 
when we are present. 

12 For ' we dare not make 



we dare 

a c. 3. 1. 



the knowledge of the Greek language, 
which they esteemed necessaiy in a 
finished orator ; but judged by his power 
of thought, and his bold and manly 
defence of truth, and his energy ol 
character and manner, and hb power 
of impressing truth on mankind, he 
deserves, doubtless, to be ranked among 
the first orators of antiquity. No man 
has left the impress of lus own mind on 
more other minds than Paul. 

11. Let such an one think this^ &a 
Let them not flatter themselves thit 
there will be any discrepancy between 
my words and my de^s. Let them 
feel that all which has been threatened 
will be certainly executed unless tbeie 
is repentance. Paul here designedif 
contradicts the charge which was made 
against him ; and means to say that all 
that he had threatened in his letters would 
be certainly executed unless there wtf 
reform. I think that the evidence hen 
is clear that Paul does not intend to ad- 
mit what they said about his bodily 
presence to be true ; and most probably 
all that has been recorded about his de' 
formity is mere fiible. 

12. For we dare not make mirsdea 
of the number. We admit that we are 
not bold enough for that. They had ^ 
accused him of a wnt of boldness and 
energy when present with them. ver. ^ 
1. 10. Here, in a strain of severe but 
delicate irony, he says he was not bold 
enough to do things which they had 
done. He did not dare to do the thingi 
which had been done among them. To 
such boldness of character, present or 
absent, he could lay no claim. ^ Or 
compare ourselves, &c. I am not bold 
enough for that. That requires a stretdi 
of boldness and energy to wUeh I can 
lay no claim. ^ That commend them' 
selves. That put themselves forward, 
and that boast of their endowments 
and attainments. It is probable that 

\\bia '^aa ooi&xuai^'s ^qsca \ai^ those to 
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oanelTes of the number, or com- 
pare oarsehres with ^me that 
commend themselves : but they 
measuring themselves by them- 



wfaom the apostle here refers; and it 

• is certain that it is everywhere the 
diaracteristic of pride. To do this^ 
Paul says, required greater boldness than 
he possessed, and on diis point he yield- 
ed to them the palm. The satire here 
is very delicate, and yet very severe, and 
was sudi as would doubtless be felt by 
them. 1 Bui they measuring them' 
McheB by themsdves. Whitby and 
ClartEe suppose that this means that 
they compared themselves with each 
Mher; and that they made the false 
apostles particularly their standard. 
Doddridge, Grotius, Bloomfield, and 
some others suppose the sense to be, 
that they made themselves the stand- 
ard of excellence. They looked con- 
tinually on their own accomplish- 
ments, and did not look at the excel- 
lences of others. They thus formed a 
disproportionate opinion of themselves, 
and undervalued all others. Paul says 
Uiat he had not boldness enough for 
Uiat. It required a moral courage to 
whidi he could lay no claim. Horace 
(Epis. L 7. 98) has an expression simi- 
lar to thisw 

Metiri se^qnemque suo modulo ac pede, 
verum est. . . 

'* The sense of Paul is, that they made 

* themselves the alUii«Ri of excellence ; 
, that they were iitkfied with their own 

attainments ; and that they overlooked 
the superior excellence and attainments 
of others. This is a graphic description 
of pride and self-complacency ; and, 
alas! itiswhat is often exhibited. How 
many there are, and it is to be feared 
even among professing Christians, who 
have no other standard of excellence 
than thSQurives. Their views are the 
fCai^rd Vv orthodoxy ; their modes of 
wor^p are the standard of the proper 
manner of devotion ; their habits and 
eostoms are in their own estimation per- 
fKt; and their own characters are the 



selves, and comparing themselves 
among themselves, * are not 
wise. • 

13 But we will not boast of 

* understand it not. a Pr. 28. 12. 



modeb of excellence, and they see little 
or no excellence in those who differ 
from them. They look on themselves 
as the true measure of orthodoxy, hu- 
mility, zeal, and piety ; and they con- 
demn all others, however excellent they 
may be, who differ from them. 1 And 
comparing themselves, &c. Or rather 
comparing themselves unth themselves. 
Themselves they make to be the stand- 
ard, and they judge of every thing by 
that ^ Are not wise. Are stupid and 
foolish. Because, (1.) They had no 
such excellence as to make themselves 
the standard. (2.) Because this was 
an indication oif pride. (3.) Because 
it made them blnad to the excellences of 
others. It was to be presumed that 
others had endowments not inferior to 
theirs. (4.) Because the requirements 
of God, and the character of the Re- 
deemer were the proper standard of 
conduct. Nothing is a more certain 
indication of folly than for a man to 
make himself the standard of excellence. 
Such an individual must be blind to his 
own real character ; and the only thing 
certain about his attainments is, that he 
is inflated with pride. And yet how 
common! How self-satisfied are most 
persons ! How pleased with their own 
character and attainments ! How grieved 
at any comparison which is made with 
others implying their inferiority ! How 
prone to undervalue all others simply 
because they differ from them! — ^The 
margin renders this, "understand it not," 
that is, they do not understand their 
own character or their inferiority. 

13. But we will not boast of things 
without our measure. TindaJ renders 
this, '^But we will not rejoice above 
measure." There is great obscurity in 
the language here, arising jfrom its 
brevity. But the general idea seems to 
be plain. Paul says that he had not 
boldness as they had to boast of things 
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things without our measure, but! to us, a measure to reach even 
accoiJing to the measure of the unto you. 

14 For we stretch not oi»- 
selves beyond our measure, as 



* rule which God hath distributed 

t or, line. 



wholly beyond his proper rule and his 
actual attainments and influence : and, 
especially, that he was not disposed to 
enter into other men's labours; or to 
boast of things that had been done by 
the mere influence of his name, and 
beyond the proper limits of his personal 
exertions. He made no boast of hav- 
ing done any thing where he had not 
been himself on the ground and laboured 
assiduously to secure the object. They^ 
it is not improbable, had boasted of what 
had been done in Corinth as though it 
were really their work, though it had 
been done by the apostle himself. Nay 
more, it is probable that they boas^ 
of what had been done by the mere £fi- : 
fluence of their name. Occupying a 
central position, they supposed that, 
their reputation had gone abroad, and 
that the mere influence of their reputa- 
tion had had an important effect Not 
so with Paul. He made no boast of 
any thing but what God had enabled 
him to do by his evangelical labours, 
and by personal exertions. He entered 
into no other men's labours, and claim- 
ed nothing that others had done as his 
own. He was not bold enough for that. 
^ But according to the measure of the 
rule, &c Marg. Or, Une, The word 
rendered " rule" (Greek, jwtViiy, whence 
our English word canon) means pro- 
perly a reed, rod, or staff employed to 
keep any thing stifi*, erect, asunder 
(Horn. U. 8. 1 03) ; thes a measuring 
rod ct line ; then any standard or rule — 
its usual meaning in the New Testa- 
ment, as, e. g., of life and doctrine. 
Gal. vL 16. Phil. iii. 16. — Robinson's 
Lex. Here it means the limit, boun- 
dary line, or sphere of action assigned 
to any one. Paul means to say that 
.God had appropriated a certain line or 
boundary as the proper limit of his 
sphere of action ; that his appropriate 
sphere extended to them ; that in going 
to tbenu though they were £u diBtaat 



from the field of his early labours, be 
had confined himself within the pn^ 
limits assigned him by God ; and tiaL 
in boasting of his labours among tbflB 
he was not boasting of any thing wfaidk 
did not properly fall within the sphen 
of labour assigned to him. The man- 
ing is, that Paul was especially canfiil 
not to boast of any thing beyond ha 
proper bounds. ^ Which God htA 
distributed to us. Which in assigning 
our respective fields of labour God Im 
assigned unto me and my felkiW' 
labourers. The Greek word here ntt- 
dered "distributed" (t/uLtpiavf) mem 
..properly to -Oeasuce ; and the seneeki^ 
^MjQ^:^i|S 'Pleasured out or app» 
H«bi^.:&sr:re8pective fields of labour; 
l^air% his providence he had assigned 
to each one his proper sphere, and tint 
in the distribution Corinth had fiiUcn to 
the lot of Paul. In going there he liii 
kept within the proper limits ; in b oe rt 
ing o( his labours and success there te 
did not boast of what did not belong lo 
him. ^ A measure to reach even iad9 
you. The sense is, * the limits assigned 
me include you, and I maythereftn 
justly boast of what I have done amoMg 
you as within my proper field of labour.' 
Paul was the apostle to the GentSei 
(Acts XX vl 17, 18^ ; and the wboh 
country of Greece merefore he regaidad 
as fiediing within the limits assig^ned Ib 
him. No one therefore could Uow 
him for going there as if he was «i 
intruder; no one assert that he hai 
gone beyond the proper bounds. 

14. For we stretch not ouradvet h$> 
yonc? our measure. In coming to preidi 
to you we have not gone beyond tiM 
proper limits assigned us. We Imn 
not endeavoured to enlarge the pniM 
boundaries, to stretch the Une wmel 
limited us, but have kept honoHh 
within the proper limits. 1 As thomgi 
we reached not unto you. That ii^ • 
I if out boundaries did not extend m fii 
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though we reached not unto you ; 
for we are come as far as to you 
also in preaching the gospel of 
Christ : 

15 Not boasting of things 

M to comprehend jou. We have not 

Oferatepped the proper limits, as if 

'B i e etc was not within the proper 

w^ben of action. ^ For toe are come 

MM fear to youy &c. In the regular 

won of preaching the gospel we have 

come to yon. We have gone from 

place to place preaching the gospel 

where we had opportunity; we have 

omitted no important places, until in 

tfie regular discharge of our duties in 

pnacfaing we have reached you and 

have preached the gospel to you. We 

have not omitted other places in order to 

eome to you and enter into the proper 

field oi labour of others, but in the 

ngnktr work of making the gospel 

known as &r as possible to all men we 

bnre come to Corinth. Far as it is, 

therefixe, from the place where we 

teted, we have approached it in a 

ngolar manner, and have not gone out 

tf oar proper province in doing it. 

15. Not boasting of things withimt 
•vrflMomre. There is here probably 
IB allusion to the iaise teachers at 
Corinth. They had come after Paul 
Wd been there, and had entered into 
Ui laboara When he had founded 
liiodinich ; when he had endured trials 
. tad persecutions in order to reach Co- 
rinth ; when he had laboured there for 
tyear and a half (Acts xviiL 11), they 
cune and entered the quiet and easy 
fidd, formed parties, and claimed the 
field as their own. Paul says that he 
iMd not courage to do that See Note, 
ver. 13. That . required a species of 
boldness to which he could lay no claim ; 
and he did not assume honour to him- 
alf like that 1 That is, of other men's 
kbouTS, Not intruding into churches 
which we did not establish, and claim- 
ing the right to direct their affairs, and 
to exclude the founders from all proper 
kooonra and all influence, and endea- 
voming to aUenata the aflections of 



without out measure, that is, 
of ' other men's labours ; hu/ 
having hope, when your faith ib 
increased, that we shall be ^ en< 

a Ro. 15. 20, »■ or, maginjied in yon. 

Christians from their spiritual father and 
guide. ^ But having Iwpe^ &c. So 
far from this ; so far from a desire to 
enter into the labours of others and 
quietly enjoying the avails of their in- 
dustry ; and so far even from a desire 
to sit down ourselves and enjoy the 
fruit of our own labours, I desire to pene- 
trate other untrodden regions ; to en- 
counter new dangers ; to go where the 
gospel has not been planted, and to rear 
other churches there. I do not, there- 
fore, make these remarks as if I wished 
even to dispossess the teachers that 
have entered into my labours. I make 
them because I wish to be aided by you 
in extending the gospel further ; and I 
look to your assistance in order that I 
may have the means of going into the 
regions where I have not made known 
the name of the Redeemer. ^ When 
your faith is increased. When you 
become so strong as not to need my 
presence and my constant care; and 
when you shall be able to speed me on 
my way and to aid me on my journey. 
He expected to be assisted by them in 
his efforts to carry the gospel to other 
countries. ^ That we shall be enlarged, 
Marg. Magnified by you, Bloomiield 
supposes that this means, " to gain fame 
and glory by you;*' that is, as the 
teacher may justly by his pupils. So 
Robinson renders it, *^ to make great, to 
praise." But to me the idea seems to 
be that he wished them to enlarge or 
magnify him by introducing him to 
larger fields of action ; by giving him a 
wider sphere of labour. It was not that 
he wished to be magnified by obtaining 
a wider reputation, not as a matter of 
praise or ambition, but he wished to 
liave his work and success greatly en- 
larged. This he hoped to be enabled 
to do partly by the aid of the church at 
Corinth. When they became abV« 'Va 
manage thevt onvh «£Laiit%\ ^\i«D^\A& 
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larged by yon according to our 
rale abundantly. 

16 To preach the gospel in 
the regions beyond you, and 
not to boast in another man's 

time was not demanded to superintend 
them ; when their faith became so strong 
that his presence was not needed ; and 
when they should assist him in his 
preparations for travel, then he would 
enter on his wider field of labour. He 
had no intention of sitting down in ease 
as the false teachers in Corinth seem 
disposed to have done. ^ According to 
our rule, Greek, * According to our 
canon/ See on ver. 13. The sense is, 
according to the rule by which the 
sphere of his labours had been marked 
out. His rule was to carry the gospel 
as far as possible to the heathen world. 
He regarded the regions lying far be- 
yond Corinth as coming properly withm 
nis limits; and he desired to occupy 
that field. ^ Abundantly, Greek, 
Unto abundance. So as to abound; 
that is, to occupy the field asMgned as 
Gir as possible. 

16. To preach the gospel in the 
regions beyond you. What regions 
are referred to here can be only a matter 
of conjecture. It may be that he wished 
to preach in other parts of Greece, and 
that he designed to go to Arcadia or 
Lacsedemon. Rosenmuller supposes 
that as the Corinthians were engaged in 
commerce, the apostle hoped that by 
them some tidings of the gospel would 
reach the countries with which they 
were engaged in traffic. But I think it 
most probable that he alludes to Italy 
and Spain. It is certain that he had 
formed the design of visiting Spain 
(Rom. XV. 24. 28) ; and he doubtless 
wished the Corinthians to aid him in 
that purpose, and was anxious to do 
this as soon as the condition of the 
eastern churches would allow it ^ And 
not to boast in another man's line of 
things, &c. Mmg.'Rulef the same word 
(xdtyt^) which occurs in ver. 13. The 
meaning is, that Paul did not mean to 
boast of what properly belongod U> 



line ^ of things made ready to 
our hand. 

17 But « he that glorieth, let 
him glory in the Lord. 

> or, rtde. a Je. 9. 91 

others. He did not claim what ihef 
had done as his own. He did not in* 
tend to labour within what was propeilj 
their bounds, and then to claim the field 
and the result of the labour as his. He 
probably means here to intimate that 
this had been done by the &lse teachen 
of Corinth ; but so fiir was he fiom 
designing to do this, that he meant soon 
to leave Corinth, which was propeiljr 
within his limits, and the church which 
he had founded there, to go and pmch 
the gospel to other regions. WheCber 
Paul ever went to Spain has been a 
question (see Note on Rom. zv. 24); 
but it is certain that he went to Rome, 
and that he preached the gospel in 
many other places afler this baeidM 
Corinth. 

17. But he that glorieth. He fiist 
boasts. Whatever may be the oocawn 
of his boasting, whether in ]dantiBg 
churches or in watering them ; whethff 
in his purposes, plans, toils, or suceesi. 
Ptful himself did not deem it improper 
on some occasions to boast (dL xL 16; 
xii. 5), but it was not of his «wn 
power, attainments, on rightaousoea. 
He was disposed to trace all to the Loid, 
and to regard him as the source of all 
blessing and all success. \ Let Mm 
glory in the Lord. In this serioui 
and weighty admonition, Paul designs, 
doubtless, to express the manner in 
which he was accustomed to glory, and 
to furnish an adm(Mution to the Co- 
rinthians. In the previous put of the 
chapter there had been some seven 
inmy. He closes the chmptor with Uie 
utmost seriousness and mA&aaakff of 
manner, in order to show on his pan 
that he was not disposed to gloiy in hiB 
own attainments and to •^wy^nifh tbim 
not to boast of theirs. If they had oj 
thing valuable they should vegaid the 
Lord as the author of it Ip this adno* 
nitimk in is probable thai Pted had in 
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18 For not he that com- 
mendeth himself is approved, 



his eye the passage in Jer. ix. 23, 24. 
Uioagh he has not expressly quoted it 
*Let not the wise man glory in bis 
wisdom, neither let the mighty man 
glory in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches ; hut let him that 
^orieth, glory in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth me, that I am the 
LoBD which exercise loving-kindness, 
jjodgment, and righteousness in the 
earth." The sentiment is a favourite 
one with Paul, as it should be with all 
Christians. See Note on 1 Cor. i. 31. 
On this Terse we may liere remark, 
L That nothing is more common than 
ibr men to boast or glory. Little as 
fiiey really have in which to glory, yet 
dk^ is no one probably who has not 
wmeihing of which he is proud, and 
of which he is disposed to boast It 
would be difficult or impossible to find 
a person who had not something on 
which he prided himself; something in 
which he esteemed himself superior to 
odiers. n. The things of which they 
boast are very various. (1.) Many are 
prood of their personal beauty ; many, 
too,who would be unwilling to be thought 
proud of it (2.) Many glory in their 
aeoomplishments ; or, what is more 
likely, in the accomplishments of their 
diildren. (3.) Many glory in their 
talents; talents for any thing, valuable 
or not, in which they suppose they 
surpass others. They glory in their 
talent for eloquence, or science, or gain- 
ing knowledge; or in their talent for 
gaining property or keeping it ; fur their 
skill in their professions or callings ; for 
their ability to run, to leap, or to practise 
even any trick or sleight of hand. 
There is nothing so worthless that it 
does not constitute a subject of glorying, 
provided U be ours. If it belong to 
othen it may be valueless. (4.) Many 
glory in their property ; in fine houses, 
extended plantations, or in the reputa- 
tioii of being rich ; or in gorgeous dress, 
eqnipagey and furniture. In shor^ there 
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but * whom the Lord com- 
mendeth. 

e Ro. 3. 39. 

is nothing which men possess in which 
they are not prone to glory. Forgetful 
of Grod the giver ; forgetful that all may 
be soon taken from them, or that they 
soon must leave all ; forgetful that none 
of these things can constitute a distinc- 
tion in the grave or beyond, they boast as 
if these things were to remain forever, and 
as if they had been acquired independ- 
ently of God. How prone is the man 
of talents to forget that God has given 
him his intellect, and that for its proper 
use he must give account ! How prone 
is the rich man to forget that he must die ! 
How prone the gay and the beautiful to 
forget that they wUl lie undistinguished 
in the grave ; and that death will con- 
sume them as soon as the most vile and 
worthless of the species ! HI. If we 
glory it should be in the Lord. We 
should ascribe our talents, wealth, health, 
strength, salvation to him. We should 
rejoice, (1.) That we have such a Lord, 
so glorious, so full of mercy, so power- 
ful, 80 worthy of confidence and love. 
(2.) We should rejoice in our endow- 
ments and possessions as his gift We 
should rejoice that we may come and 
lay every diing at his feet, and whatever 
may be our rank, or talents, or learning, 
we should rejoice that we may come 
with the humblest child of poverty, and 
sorrow, and want, and say, *' not unto 
us, not unto us, but unto thy name give 
glory for thy mercy and for thy truth's 
sake.'^ Ps. cxv. 1. See Note on 
1 Cor. L 31. 

18. For not he who eommendetk 
himself y dec. Not he who boasts of his 
talents and endowments. He is not to 
be judged by the estimate which he 
shall place on himself, but by the esti- 
mate which God shall form and ex- 
press. ^ Js approved. By God. It is 
no evidence that we shall be saved that 
we are prone to commend ourselves. 
See Rom. xvL 10. 1 But whom the 
Lord commendetlu See Ncto qsclISaxa* 
iL29. The idea Vyes^Sa^^^DAlifiM!^ 
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to be mpprovcd or rejected by God. He 
18 to pan judgment on them, and tbat 
judgment is to be in accordance with 
his estimate of their character, and not 
according to their own. If he approves 
them they will be aaved; if he does 
not. Tain will be all their empty boast- 
ing; vain all their reliance on their 
wealth, eloquence, learning, or earthly 
honours. None will save them jfrom 
condemnation ; not all these things can 
purchase for them eternal life. Paul 
thus seriously shows that we should 
be mainly anxious to obtain the divine 
&vour. It should be the grand aim and 
purpose of our life ; and we should re- 
press all disposition for vainglory or 
8elf-con6dence ; all reliance on our ta- 
lents, attainments, or accomplishments 
for salvation. Our bo art is that 

WS HATB SUCH A REDEEMER ; AND IN 
THAT WS ALL MAY GLORT. 

REMARKS. 

1. We should have no desire to show 
off any peculiar boldness or energy of 
character which we may have. ver. 1, 2. 
We should greatly prefer to evince the 
gentleness and meekness of Christ 
8uch a character is in itself of far more 
value than one that is merely energetic 
and bold ; that is rash, authoritative, and 
fond of display. 

2. They who are officers in the 
church should have no desire to ad- 
minister discipline, ver. 2. Some men 
are so fond of power that they always 
love to exercise it They are willing 
to show it even by inflicting punish- 
ment on others ; and " dressed in a little 
brief authority" they are constantly 
seeking occasion to show their conse- 
quence ; they magnify trifles ; they are 
unwilling to pass by the slightest of- 
fences. The reason is not that they 
love tha truth, but that they love their 
own consequence, and they seek every 
opportunity to show it 

3. AU Christians and all Christian 
ministers are engaged in a warfare, 
ver. 3. They are at war with sin in 
their own hearts, and with sin wherever 
it exists on earth, and with the powers 

of daiknesB. With foes so n\im,eio\i» 



and so vigilant, they ahoQld not expect 
tolivealiieof easeorqnietneaB. Peaee, 
perfect peace, they may expect in hea- 
ven, not on earth. Here they are to 
fight the good fight of faith and thus to 
lay hold on eternal life. It has been 
the common lot of all tho children of 
God to maintain sudi a war, and shall 
we expect to be exempt 1 

" Shall / be carried to the skies 
On flowery l>eds of ease. 
While others fought to win the prize, 
And sailed through bloody seas 1 

" Are there no foes for me to.fkce. 
Must I not stem the flood 1 
Is this vile world a friend to grace, 
To help me on to Grod V* 

4. The weapons of the Christian are 
not to be carnal, but are to be spiritual 
ver. 4. He b not to make his way by 
the exhibition of human passion ; in 
bloody strife ; and by acting under the 
influence of ambitious feelings. Troth 
is his weapon : and armed with troth, 
and aided by the Spirit of Grod, he is to 
expect the victory. How difl&rent is 
the Christian warfare from others ! How 
different is Christianity from other sys- 
tems ! Mahomet made his way by arms, 
and propagated his religion amidst the 
din of battle. But not so Christianity. 
That is to make its way by the silent, 
but mighty operation of truth; and 
there is not a rampart of idolatry and sin 
that is not yet to fall before it 

5. The Christian should be a man 
of a pure spirit ver. 4. He is to make 
his way by the truth. He should there- 
fore love the truth, and he should bbA 
to diffuse it as far as possible. In propar 
gating or defending it, he should be 
always mild, gentle, and kind. Troth 
is never advanced, and an adversary 
is never convinced, where passicm ■ 
evinced ; where there is a haughty maii- 
ner or a belligerent spirit The apos- 
tolic precepts are full of wisdom, 
''speaking the truth in love*' (£p|k 
iv. 15), "in MEEKirsss iKSTRucrive 
those that oppose themselves; if God 
peradventure will give them repentance 
to the acknowledging of the tralL" 
2 Tim. ii 26. 

6. In his warfare the Christian shall 
\ coTif^ex. N«t, 4, &, A.^ain8t &e troth 
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of Christiaiiity nothing has been able 
to stand. It made its way against the 
mayed opposition of priests and empe- 
rars; against customs and laws; against 
inveterate -habits and opinions ; against 
ad forms of sin, until it triumphed, and 
*tfae banners of the faith floated from 
the pialaces of the Cesars." So it will 
be in all the conflicts with evil. Nothing 
k more certain than that the powers 
•f darkness in this world are destined 
to fall before the power of Christian 
troth, and that every stronghold of sin 
. ^lall yet be demolished. So it is in the 
conflicts of the individual Christian. He 
may struggle long and hard. He may 
hare many foes to contend with. But 
he shall gain the victory. His triumph 
diall be secure; and he shall yet be 
enabled to say, ** I have fought a good 
igbt — henceforth there is laid up for 
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A CROWIt, 

**The saints in all this glorious war 
Shall conquer, though they die ; 
They see the triumph from afar. 
And seize it with their eye.*' 

7. Tet all should feel their depend- 
on God. ver. 4. It is only through 
and by his aid that we have any 

power. Truth itself has no power 
•Ecept as it is attended and dhrected by 
Ck)d; and we should engage in our 
eonfiict feeling that none but God can 
give as the victory. If forsaken by him 
shall faW ; if supported by him we 
face without fear a "frowning 
world," and all the powers of the "dark 
world of hell.'' 

8. We should not judge by the out- 
wud appearance, ver. 7. It is the 
heart that determines the character; 
and by that God shall judge us, and by 
that we should judge ourselves. 

9. We should aim to extend the gos- 
pel as &r as possible, ver. 14 — 16. Paul 
Mned to go beyond the regions where 
the gospel had been preached, and to 
atend it to far-distant lands. So the 
''fiekl" still "is the world." A large 
portion of the earth is yet unevangelized. 
instead, therefore, of sitting down quietly 
in enjoyment and ease, let us, like him, 
Mmestly desire to extend the influence 
ff pom re^ghn, and to bring distant 



nations to the saving knowledge of the 
truth. 

10. Let us not boast in ourselves, 
ver. 17. Not of our talents, wealth, 
learning, or accomplishments let us 
glory. But let us glory that we have 
such a God as Jshoyah. Let us glory 
that we have such a Kedeemer as Jesus 
Christ Let us glory that we have such 
a sanctifier as the Holy Spirit. Let us 
acknowledge God as the source of all 
our blessings, and to him let us honestly 
consecrate our hearts and our lives. 

11. What a reverse of judgment there 
will yet be on human character! ver. 
17, 18. How many now commend 
themselves who will be condemned in 
the last day. How many men boast 
of their talents and morals, and even 
their religion, who will then be involved 
in indiscriminate condemnation with 
the most vile and worthless of the race. 
How anxious should we be, therefore, 
to secure the approbation of God ; and 
whatever our fellow-men may say of us, 
how infinitely desirable is it to be com- 
mended then by our heavenly Father. 

CHAPTER XL 

This chapter is connected in its 
general design with the preceding. The 
object of Paul is to vindicate himself 
from the charges which had been 
brought against him, and especially to 
vindicate his claims to the apostolic 
office. It is ironical in its character, 
and is of course severe upon the false 
teachers who had accused him in Co- 
rinth. The main purpose is to state his 
claims to the office of an apostle, and 
especially to show that when he men- 
tioned those claims, or even boasted 
of his labours, he had ground for 
doing so. It would seem that they had 
charged him with "/o%" in boasting 
as ho had done. Probably the false 
teachers were loud in proclaiming their 
own praise, but represented Paul as 
guilty of folly in praising himself. Ha 
therefore (ver. 1) asks them if they 
could bear with him a little further in 
his folly, and entreats them to do it« 
This verse contains \Jtte wws^ ^"i ^^ 
chapter; and t^e temaikkii^st ^ ^^ 
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chapter is an enumeration of the 
causes which he had for this boasting, 
though probably each reason is adapted 
to some form of accusation brought 
•gainst him. 

Having entreated them to bear with 
him a little farther, he states the reasons 
why he was disposed to go into this 
subject at all. ver. 2 — 4. It was not 
because he was disposed to sound his 
own praise, but it was from love to 
them. He had espoused them as a 
chaste virgin to Christ He was afraid 
that their affections would be alienated 
from the Redeemer. He reminded them 
of the manner in which Eve was 
tempted ; and he reminded them that by 
the same smooth and plausible arts their 
affections might also be stolen away, 
and that they might be led into sin. 
He reminds them that there was danger 
of their receiving another gospel, and 
expresses the apprehension that they 
had done it, and that they had embraced 
a deceiver, ver. 4. 

Having made this general statement 
of his design, Paul now goes more 
into detail in answering the objections 
against him, and in showing the reasons 
which he had for boasting as he had 
done. The statement in answer to 
their objections relates to the following 
points. 

(1.) He had supposed that he was 
not behind the chiefest of the apostles. 
He had supposed that he had claims to 
the apostolic office of as high an order 
as any of them. Called to the work 
as he had been, and labouring as he 
had done, he had regarded himself as 
having an indisputable claim to the 
office of an apostle. True, they had 
charged him with being rude in speech, 
a charge which he was not disposed to 
deny, but in a far more important point 
than that he had showed that he was 
not disqualified for the apostolic office. 
In knowledge^ the main qualification, 
he had not been deficient, as probably 
even his opponents were disposed to 
admit ver. 5, 6. 

(2.) He had not deprived himself of 
the claims to the office and honours of 
MB astosUe by declining to xooe&ve itmoX 



them a compensatioB, and by preaching 
the gospel without charge, ver. 7 — 9. 
Probably they had alleged that this was 
a proof that he knew that he had no 
daim to the honours of an apostle. 
He, therefore, states exactly how this 
was. He had received a support, but 
he had robbed other churches to do it 
And even when he was with them, be 
had received supplies from a distant 
church in order that he might not be 
burdensome to them. The charge was, 
therefore, groundless that he knew that 
he had no right to the support due to 
an apostle. 

(3.) He declares it to be his fixed 
purpose that no one should prevent his 
boasting in that manner. And thki he 
did because he loved them, and because 
he would save them from the snares 
of those who would destroy them. He 
therefore stated the true character of 
those who attempted to deceive than. 
They were the ministers of Satan, ap- 
pearing as the ministers of righteous- 
ness, as Satan himself was transformed 
into an angel of light ver. 10^—15. 

(4.) Paul claims the privilege of 
boasting as a fool a little fiirther. ver. 16. 
And he claims that as others boasted, 
and as they were allowed to do so by 
the Corinthians, he had also a right lo 
do the same thing. They sufifered diem 
to boast ; they allowed them to do it 
even if they devoured them, and smott 
them, and took their property. It was 
but fair, therefore, that he should be 
allowed to boast a little of what he was 
and of what he had done. ver. 1:7 — 20. 

(5.) He goes,^ therefore, into an ex- 
tended and most tender description of 
what he had suffered, and of his claims 
to their fiivourable regard. He had all 
the personal advantages arising from 
birth which they could pretend to. He 
was a Hebrew, of the seed of Abra- 
ham, and a minister of Christ ver. 
21 — 23. He had endured far mors 
labours and dangers than they had done ; 
and in order to set this before them he 
enumerates the trials through which hs 
had passed, and stated the labours which 
constantly came upon him. ver. 23—^ 
Oi \!h»M >^t^Bi^ ^ Va& mfl^^nngi^ aad 
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CHAPTER XL 
OULD to God ye could 
bear with me a little 
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t|islB, and infirmities, he felt that he 
iad a right to speak, and these consti- 
toted a far higher claim to the confi- 
dence of the Christian church than 
the endowments of which his adversa- 
mt boasted. 

(6.) As another instance of peril 
and sofifering, he refers to the fact that 
his life was endangered when he was in 
Damascus, and that he barely escaped 
by being lowered down from the wall 
of the city. yer. 31 — 33. The con- 
dusion which Paul doubtless intends 
diould be derived from all this is, that 
he had fiir hi^er grounds of claim to the 
office of an apostle than his adversaries 
would admit, or than they could furnish 
themselves. He admitted that he was 
weak and subject to infirmities ; he did 
not lay claim to the graces of a polished 
docution, as they did ; but if a life of 
lelMenial and toil, of an honest devo- 
tion to the cause of truth at imminent 
and frequent hazard of life, constituted 
•a evidence that he was an apostle, he 
had that evidence. They appealed to 
their birth, their rank, their endowments 
•8 public speakers. In the quiet and 
comfort of a congregation and church 
Mtablished to their hands ; in reaping 
tbe avaib of the labours of others ; and 
in the midst of enjoyments, they coolly 
hid claims to the honours of the mi- 
nitterial office, and denied his claims. 
In trial, and peril, and labour, and 
poverty ; in scourges, and imprison- 
ments, and shipwrecks ; in hunger and 
thirst; in unwearied travelling from 
place to place; and in the care of all the 
churches, were his claims to their respect 
and confidence, and he was willing that 
any one that chose should make the com- 
parison between them. Such was his 
"fiwlish** boasting; such his claims to 
their confidence and regard. 

1. WoM to God. Greek, * I would' 
("Off^v). This expresses earnest de- 
nt, but in the Ghreek there is no appeal 

19* 



mj^ folly: and indeed bear* with 
me. 

2 For I am jealous over you 

t or, ye do bear. 

to God. The sense would be well ex- 
pressed by < O that,' or * I earnestly wish.' 
1 Ye could bear with me. That you 
would bear patiently with me ; that you 
would hear me patiently, and su^r me 
to speak of myself. 1 hi my folly. 
Folly in boasting. The idea seems to 
be, *• I know that boasting is generally 
foolish, and that it is not to be indulged 
in. But though it is to be generally 
regarded as folly, yet circumstances 
compel me to it, and I ask your in^ 
dulgence in it.' It is possible also that 
his opponents accused him of folly in 
boasting so much of himself. ^ And 
indeed hear with me, Marg. Ye do 
hear. But the text has probably the 
correct rendering. It is the expression 
of an earnest wish that they would tole- 
rate him a little in this. He entreats 
them to bear with him because he was 
constrained to it. 

2. For I am jealous over you. This 
verse expresses the reason why he was 
disposed to speak of his attainments, 
and of what he had done. It was be- 
cause he loved them, and because he 
feared that they were in danger of being 
seduced from the simplicity of the gos- 
pel. The phrase ' I am jealous' (Z»\a) 
means properly, I ardently love you ; I 
am full of tender attachment to you. 
The word was usual among the Greeks 
to denote an ardent afTeciion of any 
kind (from ^Mj to boil, to be fervid or 
fervent). The precise meaning is to 
be determined by the connexion. See 
Note on 1 Cor. xii. 31. The word may 
denote the jealousy which is felt by an 
apprehension of departure from fidelity 
on the part of those whom we love : ox 
it may denote a fervid and glowing at- 
tachment The meaning here proba- 
bly is, that Paul had a strong attach* 
ment to them. If With godly jealousy, 
Greek, " with the zeal of God" (0«i7 
^MXtf), That is, with, n^tj ^w.%X. <» 
vehemei^ leaV — \iv ^ccxyt^^axvcA ^^i^^^oa 
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with godly jealousy : for I have 
espoused you * to one husband, 

c Hm. 9. 19, 90. » Le. 91. 13. 

Hdxew cuetom when the name God is 
used to denote any thing signally great, 
•8 the phrase 'mountains of God/ 
meaning very elevated or lofty moun- 
tains. The mention of this ardent 
attachment suggested what follows. 
His mind reverted to the tenderness of 
the marriage relation, and to the possi- 
bility that in that relation the affections 
might be estranged. He makes use of 
this figure, therefore, to apprize them of 
the change which he apprehended. 
1 For I have espoused you, &c. The 
word here used (op/us^m) means proper- 
ly to adapt, to ht, to join together. 
Hence to join in wedlock, to many. 
Here it means to marry to another ; and 
the idea is, that Paul had been the agent 
employed in forming a connexion, simi- 
lar to the marriage connexion, between 
them and the Saviour. The allusion 
here is not certain. It may refer to the 
custom which prevailed when friends 
made and procured the marriage for the 
bridegroom; or it may refer to some 
custom like that which prevailed among 
the Lacedemonians where persons were 
employed to form the lives and manners 
of virgins and prepare them for the du- 
ties of the marricMi life. The sense is 
clear. Paul claims that it was by his 
instrumentality that they had been united 
to the Redeemer. Under him they had 
been brought into a relation to the Sa- 
viour similar to that sustained by the 
bride to her husband ; and he felt all 
the interest in them which naturally 
grew out of that fact and from a desire 
to present them blameless to the pure 
Redeemer. The relation of the church 
to Christ is often represented by mar- 
riage. See Eph. v. 23—33. Rev. xix. 
7 ; xxi. 9. 1 To one husband. To the 
Redeemer. ^ Thai 1 may present you 
as a chaste virgin to Christ: The al- 
lusion here, according to Doddridge, is, 
to the custom among the Greeks "of 
having an officer whose business it was 
educate tnd form young women, 



that I may present you as a 
chaste virgin ^ to •Christ. 

3 But I fear, lest by any 

especially those of rank and figure, d^ 
ngned for marriage, and then to preseini 
them to those who were to be thor 
husbands, and if this officer through 
negligence permitted them to be cop> 
rupted between the espousals and die 
consummation of the marriage, gnak 
blame would &11 upon him." Sudi m 
responsibility Paul felL So anxioot 
was he for the entire purity of that 
church which was to constitute ''die 
bride, the Lamb's wife;" so anxious 
that all who were connected with thift 
church should be presented pure in 
heaven. 

3. Bui I fear, Paul had just com- 
pared the church to a virgin, soon to be 
presented as a bride to the Rodeemec 
The mention of this seems to have si:^ 
gested to him the &ct that the first wiv 
man was deceived and led astray by the 
tempter, and that the same thing mi^ 
occur in regard to the church which he 
was so desirous should be preserved 
pure. The grounds of his fear wera^ 
(1.) That Satan had seduced the fink 
woman, thus demonstrating that die 
most holy were in danger of being led 
astray by temptation; and, (2.) That 
special efforts were made to seduce them 
from the faith. The persuasive arts of 
the false teachers ; the power of phi- 
losophy ; and the attractive and cor- 
rupting influences of the world, he had 
reason to suppose might be employed 
to seduce them from simple attachment 
to Christ ^ Lest hy any means, Lesl 
somehow (yuirvw;). It is implied that 
many means would be used ; that all arts 
would be tried ; and that in some way, 
which perhaps they little suspected, theae 
arts would be successful, unless thqr 
were put constantly on their guaid. 
*f As the serpent beguiled Eve, See 
Gen. iii. 1 — 1 1. The word serpent here 
refers doubtless to Satan who was the 
agent by whom Eve was beguiled. 
See John viii. 44. 1 John iii. S. Ber, 
xii.9 ; XX. 2. Paul did not mean thii* 
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means, as the serpent beguiled 
Eve through his subtilty, so your 



tfaey were in danger of being coirupted 
In the same way, but that similar efforts 
would be made to seduce them. Satan 
adapts his temptations to the character 
and circumstances of the tempted. He 
▼aries them from age to age, and applies 
Uiem in such a way as best to secure 
his object Hence all should be on their 
guard. No one knows the mode in 
which he will approach him, but all 
may know tiiat he will approach them 
in some way. Y Through his auhtitty. 
See Gen. iii. 1 . By his craft, art, wiles 
(fy T0 yrtaof^U). The word implies 
tiiat direwdness, cunning, craft was 
empl<^ed. A tempter always employs 
cunning and art to accomplish his object 
The precise mode in which Satan ac- 
complished his object is not certainly 
known. Perhaps the cunning consist^ 
ed in assuming an attractive form — a 
&8cinating manner — a manner fitted to 
charm; perhaps in the idea that the 
eating of the forbidden fruit had en- 
dowed a serpent with the power of 
reason and speech above all other ani- 
mals, and that it might be expected to 
produce a similar transformation in Eve. 
At all events there were false pretences 
and appearances, and such Paul appre- 
hended would be employed by the false 
teachers to seduce and allure them. See 
on ver. 13, 14. 1 So your minds 
should be corrupted. So your thoughts 
should be perverted. So your hearts 
should be alienated. The mind is cor- 
rupted when the affections are alienated 
finom the proper object, and when the 
soul is filled with unholy plans, and pur- 
poses, and desires. ^ From the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ, (1.) From 
simple and single-hearted devotedness to 
him — from pure and unmixed attach- 
ment to him. The fear was that their 
affections would be fixed on other objects, 
and that the singleness and unity of their 
devotedness to him would be destroyed. 
(2.) From hia pure doctrines. By the 
admixture of philosophy ; by the opi- 
nioiM of the world ibere waa danger 



minds should be corrupted from 
the simplicity that is in Christ. 

that their minds should be turned away 
from their hold on the simple truths 
which Christ had taught (3.) From 
that simplicity of mind and heart ; that 
childlike candour and dociUty; that 
freedom from all guile, dishonesty, and 
deception which so eminently character- 
ized the Redeemer. Christ had a single 
aim ; was free from all guile ; was pure- 
ly honest ; never made use of any im- 
proper arts ; never resorted to false ap- 
pearances, and never deceived. His 
followers should in like manner be art- 
less and guileless. There should be no 
mere cunning, no trick, no craft in ad- 
vancing their purposes. There should 
be nothing but honesty and truth in all 
that they say. Paul was afraid that 
they would lose this beautiful simplicity 
and artlessness of character and maup 
ner ; and that they would insensibly be 
led to adopt the maxims of mere cun- 
ning, of policy, of expediency, of seduc- 
tive arts which prevailed so much in the 
world — a danger which was imminent 
among the shrewd and cunning people 
of Greece ; but which is confined to no 
time and no place. Christians should 
be more guileless than.even children are; 
as pure and free from trick, and from 
art and cunning as was the Redeemer 
himself. (4.) From the simplicity in 
worship which the Lord Jesus com- 
mended and required. The worship 
which the Redeemer designed to esta- 
blish was simple, unostentatious, and 
pure — strongly in contrast with the 
gorgeousness and corruption of the 
pagan worship, and even with the im- 
posing splendour of the Jewish temple 
service. He intended that it should be 
adapted to all lands, and such as could 
be offered by all classes of men — a pure 
worship, claiming first the homage of 
the heart, and then such simple external 
expressions as should best exhibit the 
homage of the heart How easily might 
this be corrupted ! What temptations 
were there to attemi^t ta cart\i^\.Sx. Xsj 
those who ViaiVYieeiii «iJCi&\iaVycQ&^VA ^^ 
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4 For if he that cometh 



magnificence of the temple sendee, and 
who would auppose that the religion 
of the Messiah ouuld not be less gor- 
geous than that which was designed to 
■hadow forth his coming ; and by those 
who had been accustomed to the splen- 
did rites of the pagan worship, and who 
would suppose that the true religion 
ought not to be less costly and splendid 
than the fidse religion had been. If so 
much expense had been lavished on 
false religions, how natural to suppose 
tfiat equal costliness at least should be 
bestowed on the true religion. Ac- 
cordingly the history of the church for a 
considerable part of its existence has 
been little more than a record of the va- 
lious forms in which the simple worship 
instituted by the Redeemer has been 
corrupted, until all that was gorgeous in 
pagan ceremonies and splendid in the 
Jewish ritual has been introduced as a 
part of Christian worship. (5.) From 
simplicity in dress and manner of living. 
The Redeemer's dress was simple. His 
manner of living was simple. His re- 
quirements demand great simplicity and 
plainness of apparel and manner of 
Kfe. 1 Pet iii 3—6. 1 Tim. u. 9, 10. 
ITet how much proneness is there at all 
times to depart from this ! What a be- 
setting sin has it been in all ages to 
the church of Christ ! And how much 
pains should there be that the very sim- 
pUcity that is in Christ should be ob- 
served by all who bear the Christian 
name! 

4. For if he that cometh, Sec There 
is much di^iculty in this verse in ascer- 
taining the true sense, and expositors 
have been greatly perplexed and divided 
in opinion, especially with regard to the 
true sense of the last clause, ** ye might 
well bear with him" It is difficult to 
ascertain whether Paul meant to speak 
ironically or seriously; and different 
views will prevail as diHerent views are 
taken of the design. If it be supposed that 
he meant to speak seriously, the smse 
will be, *If the false teacher could re- 
Mmmend « better Saviour than I have\ 



preacheth anotlier Jesua, whom 



done, or a Spirit better able to sanctify 
and save, then there would be a pro- 
priety in your receiving him and tole- 
rating his doctrines.* If the latter, 
then the sense will be, <You cannot 
well bear with me ; but if a man comes 
among you preaching a false Saviour, 
and a false Spirit, and a false doctrine, 
then you b^ with him without any 
difficulty.' Another interpretation still 
has been proposed, by supposing that 
the word " me" is to be supplied at die 
close of the verse instead of "him,*' 
and then the sense would be, < If you ze* 
ceive so readily one who preaches 
another gospel, one who comes with 
far less evidence that he is sent from 
God than I have, and if you show your- 
selves thus ready to fall in with any 
kind of teaching that may be brought 
to you, you might at least bear with 
me also.' Amidst this variety it is not 
easy to ascertain the brue sense. To 
me it seems probable, however, that Paul 
spoke aerioualy, and that our translatioa 
has expressed the trae sense. The 
main idea doubtless is, that Paul felt 
that there was danger that they would 
be corrupted. If they could bring a 
better gospel, a more perfect sy^m, 
and proclaim a more perfect Saviour 
there would be no such change. But 
that could not be expected. It could 
not be done. If therefore they preach- 
ed any other Saviour or any other go^ 
pel ; if they departed from the truths 
which he had taught them, it uxnUd be 
for the worse. It could not be other- 
wise. The Saviour whom he preached 
was perfect, and was able to save. The 
Spirit which he preached was perfect, 
and able to sanctify. The gospel which 
he preached was perfect, and there was 
no hope that it could be improved Any 
change must be for the worse ; and as 
the fiadse teachers varied from his in- 
structions, there was every reason to ap- 
prehend that their minds would be 
corrupted from the simplicity that was 
in Christ The principal idea, tbera- 
ioce,\ft, >3aal\]EA ^gM^l whioh he praacbad 
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we have not preached, or if ye 
receive another spirit, which ye 
have not received, or another" 

c Ga. 1. If 8. 

was as perfect as it could be, and that 
any change would be for the worse. 
No doctrine which others brought could 
be recommended because it was better. 
By the phrase * he that cometh' is meant 
doubtless the false teacher in Corinth. 
^ Preacketh another Jesu», Proclaims 
one who is more worthy of your love 
and more able to save. If he that 
comes among you and claims your 
aflfections can point out another Christ 
who is more worthy of your confidence, 
dien I admit that you do well to receive 
him. It is implied here that this could 
not be done. The Lord Jesus in his 
character and work is perfect No Sa- 
viour superior to him has been provided ; 
none but him is necessary. ^ Whom 
tot have not preached. Let them show, 
if they can, that they have any Saviour 
to tell of whom we have not preached. 
We have given all the evidence that 
we are sent by God, and have laid all 
die claim to your confidence, which they 
can do for having made known the 
Saviour. They with all their pretensions 
have no Saviour to tell you of with 
whom we have not already made you 
acquainted. They- have no claims, there- 
ibie, from this quarter which we have 
not also. ^ Or if ye receive another 
tpiril, &c If they can preach to you 
another Sanctifier and Comforter ; or if 
imder their ministry you have received 
higher proofs of the power of the Spirit 
m performing miracles ; in the gif^ of 
tongues; in renewing sinners and in 
comforting your hearts. The idea is, 
that Paul had proclaimed the exbtence 
and agency of the same Holy Spirit 
which they did ; that his preaching had 
been attended with as striking proofs 
of the presence and power of that Spirit; 
that he had all the evidence of a divine 
commission from such an influence at- 
tending his labours which they could 
possibly have. They could reveal no 
spirit better able to sanctify and save ; 
none who had mom power than the 



gospel, which ye have not ac- 
cepted, ye might well bear * with 
him, 

> or, toith tM. 

Holy Spirit which they had received 
under the preaching of Paul, and there 
was therefore no reason why they should 
be "corrupted" or seduced from the 
simple doctrines which they had received, 
and follow others. ^ Or another goa- 
pely &c. A gospel more worthy of 
your acceptance — one more free, mote 
full, more rich in promises ; one that 
revealed a better plan of salvation, or 
that was more full of comfort and peace. 
t Ye might well bear with him. Marg. 
" with me.** The word him is not in 
the Greek ; but is probably to be sup- 
plied. The sense is, there would then 
be some excuse for your conduct. There 
would be some reason why you should 
welcome such teachers. But if this 
cannot be done ; if they can preach no 
other and no better gospel and Saviour 
than I have done, then there is no excuse. 
There is no reason why you should 
follow such teachers and forsake those 
who were your earliest guides in reli- 
gion. — ^Let us never forsake the gospel 
which we have till we are sure we can 
get a better. Let us adhere to the sim- 
ple doctrines of the New Testament 
until some one can furnish better and 
clearer doctrines. Let us follow the 
rules of Christ in our opinions and our 
conduct ; our plans, our mode of wor- 
ship, our dress, and our amusements, 
engagements, and company, until we 
•can certainly ascertain that there are 
better rules. A man is foolish for mak- 
ing any change until he has evidence 
that he is likely to better himself; and 
it remains yet to be proved that any 
one has ever bettered himself or his 
family by forsaking the simple docUines 
of the Bible, and embracing a philoso- 
phical speculation; by forsaking the 
scriptural views of the Saviour as the 
incarnate God, and embracing the views 
which represent him as a mere man ; by 
forsaking the simple and plain rules of 
Christ about owt m<axm&t ^l \>Sft, wa 
dress, and oox woxds axk^«£.\ASCA>«&^^'<& 
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5 For I suppose I * was not a i speech, yet not ' in knowledge ; 



whit behind the Tery chiefest 
apostles. 

6 Bat though * J be rude in 

c 1 Co. 15l le. c. IS. 11. 
» 1 Co. 1. 17. SL 1, 13. 

bncing tfiose whii^ are Teoommeoded 
bj mere frsiuon and bj the ciiatoiiia of 
a gar wi»U. 

5. For I fuppime^ ^cc I think that 
I gaTe as good evidence that I was com- 
missioned by God as the most eminent 
of the i^posdes. In the mirades which 
I perfermed ; in the abundance of my 
labours, and in my success, I suppose 
that I did not &il behind any of them. 
If so, I ought to be regarded and treated 
as an apostle; and if so, then the fidse 
teachers diould not be allowed to sup- 
plant me in your affections, or to seduce 
you from the doctrines which I have 
taught On the eridence that Paul 
was equal to others in the proper proof 
of & commission from God, see Notes 
on Ter. 21 — 30. 

6. But though I be rude in gpeeeh. 
See Note,ch. x. 10. The word rendered 
rude here (t/x^Tvc) means properly a 
private citizen, in opposition to one in a 
public station ; then a [^beian, or one 
unlettered or unlearned, in opposition to 
<me of more eleyated rank, or one who 
is learned. See Notes on Acts iv. 13. 
1 Cor. xiv. 16. The idea is, my lan- 
guage is that of a plain unlettered per- 
son. This was doubtless charged upon 
him fay his enemies, and it may be that 
he designed in part to admit the truth 
of the charge. \ Yet not m knowledge, 
I do not admit that I am ignorant of 
the religion which I profess to teach. 
I claim to be acquainted with the doc- 
trines of Christianity. It does not ap- 
pear that they charged him with igno- 
rance. If it be asked how the admission 
that he was rude in speech conasts with 
the fact that he was endowed by the 
Holy Spirit with the power of speaking 
languages, we may observe that Paul 
had undoubtedly learned to speak Greek 
in his native place (Tarsus in Cilicia), 

Mnd that the Greek which he had \eaTned. 



but we have been thoroughly 
made manifest ''among you in 
all things. 
7 Have I committed an ofienco 

e Ep. 3. 4. dc. 12. 13. 

there was probably a corrupt kind, such 
as was qpoken in that place. It was 
this Gre^ which he prolMibly continued 
to speak ; for there is no more reason 
to suppose that the Holy Spirit would 
aid him in speaking a language which 
he had thus early learned than bt 
would in speaking Hebrew. The en- 
dowments of the Holy Spirit were ccm- 
feired to enable the apostles to speak 
languages which they had never learned, 
not in perfecting them in languages 
with which they were before acquainted. 
It may have been true, therefore, that 
Paul may have spt^en some languages 
which he never learned with more 
fluency and perfection than he did those 
which he had learned to speak when 
he was young. See the remarks of the 
Archbidiiop of Cambray, as quoted by 
Doddridge in he. It may be remarked, 
also, that some estimate of the manner 
of Paul on this point may be formed 
iirom his writings. Critics profoundly 
acquainted with the Greek language 
remaik, that while there is great energy 
of thought and of diction in the writings 
of Paul; while he chooses or eoim 
most expressive words, yet that there ie 
everywhere a want of Attic elegance 
of manner, and of the smoothness ai|d 
beauty which were so grateful to a 
Grecian ear. ^ But we Have been 
thoroughly made mamfegt, dec Yoo 
have known all about me. I have am* 
cealed nothing from you, and you have 
had ample opportunity to become tho- 
roughly acquainted with me. The 
meaning is, * I need not dwell on thiii 
I need speak no more of my manner 
of speech or knowledge. With all that 
you are well acquainted.' 

7. Have I committed an offentiu 

Have 1 done wrong. Greek, ' Have I 

committed a sin.' There is here a soma- 

\wY\»X «&y(>$:^\. Uansition from te pit> 
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in abasing myself that ye might 
be exalted, because I have 
preached to you the gospel of 
God freely ? 

8 I robbed other churches, 



viouB Y^rse ; anid the connexion is not 
very apparent Perhaps the connexion 
is this. * I admit my inferiority in re- 
gard to my manner of speaking. Bat 
this does not interfere with my full 
understanding of the doctrines which I 
preach, nor does it interfere with the 
numerous evidences which I have fur- 
niched that I am called to the office of 
an apostle. What then is the ground 
of oflfence 1 In what have I erred 1 
Wherein have I shown that I was not 
qualified to be an apostle ? Is it in the 
net thait I have not chosen to press my 
daim to a support, but have preached 
the gospel without charged There can 
be no doubt that they urged this as an 
objection to him, and as a proof that he 
was eonsctous tiliat he had no claim to 
the office of an apostle. See Notes on 
1 Cor. ix. 3-^18. Paul here answers 
thb charge ; and the sum of his reply 
kf that he had received a support, but 
that it had come from others, a support 
which they had furnished because the 
Corinthians had neglected to do it. 
\ In abasing^ myself. By labouring 
with my own hands ; by submitting to 
voluntary poverty, and by neglecting to 
urge my reasonable claims for a support. 
1 T%at ye might he exalted. In spuritual 
blessings and comforts. I did it because 
I could thus better promote religion 
among you. I could thus avoid the 
charge of aiming at the acquisition of 
wealth; could shut the mouths of gain- 
sayers, and could more easily secure 
access to you. Is it now to be seriously 
urged as a fault that I have sought your 
welfare, and that in doing it I have 
(obmitted to great self-denial and to 
many hardships ! See Notes on 1 Cor. 
iz. 18, seq. 

8. / robbed other churches. The 
churches of Macedonia and elsewhere, 
which h44 ministered to his wants. 



taking wages of them^ to do you 
service. 

9 And when I was present 
with you, and wanted, I ** was 
chargeable to no roan : for that 

a Ac. 18. 3. 1 Th. 2. 9. 

Probably he refers especially to the 
church at Philippi (see Phil. iv. 5, 16), 
which seems to have done more than 
almost any other church for his support 
By the use of the word " robbed" here 
Paul does not mean that he had ob- 
tained any thing from them in a violent 
or unlawful manner, or any thing which 
they did not give Voluntarily. The word 
(w-t/AJi^at) means properly, *I spoiled, 
plundered, robbed," but the idea of Paul 
here is, that he, a^ it were, robbed them, 
because he did not render an equivalent 
for what they gave him. They sup- 
ported him when he was labpuring for 
another people. A conqueror who 
plunders a country gives no equivalent 
for what he takes. In this sense only 
could Paul say that he had plundered 
the church at Philippi. His general 
principle was, that *Hhe labourer was 
worthy of his hire," and that a man 
was to receive his support from the 
people for whom he laboured (see 1 Cor. 
7 — 14), but this rule he had not ob- 
served in thi^ case, \ Taking wages 
of them. Receiving a support from 
them. They bore my expenses. \ To 
do you service. That I might labour 
among you without being supposed to 
be striving to obtain your property, and 
that I might not be compelled to labour 
with my own hands, and thus to pre- 
vent my preaching the gospel as I could 
otherwise do. The supply from other 
churches rendered it unnecessary in a 
great measure that his time should be 
taken off from the ministry in order to 
obtain a support. 

9. And when I was present with 
you. When I was labouring in order 
to build up the church in Corinth. 
^ I was chargeable to no man, I was 
burdensome to no one; or more literally 
* I did not lie as a dead weight u^w. 
you.' The 'wox^ V\ftt^ \3»fe^, -"^^ca^ 
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which was lacking to me, the * 
brethren which came from Mace- 
donia supplied : and in all things 
I have kept myself from being 
burdensome unto you, and 90 
m ill I keep myself, 

a Pb. 4. 10, 15. 

occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment (^xAtwcMuia-n), means, literally, to 
become torpid against, t. e. to the detri- 
ment of any one ; and hence to be bur- 
densome. According to Jerome, its use 
here is a Cilicism of Paul. The idea is 
that he did not lead a torpid, inactive life 
at the expense of others. He did not 
expect a support from them when he 
was doing nothing ; nor did he demand 
support which would in any sense be a 
burden to them. By his own hands 
(Acts xriiL 3), and by the aid which 
he received from abroad, he was sup- 
ported without deriving aid from the 
people of Corinth. ^ And in aUvtan^ 
&c In all respects I have carefully 
kept myself from being a burden on the 
church. Paul had no idea of living at 
other men's expense when he was doing 
nothing. He did not, as a general 
tiling, mean to receive any thing for 
which he had not rendered a fair equiva- 
lent >a just principle for ministers and 
for all other men. See ch. xii. 13. 

10. As the truth of Christ is in me. 
That is, I solemnly declare this as in 
tile presence of Christ. As I am a 
Christian man ; as I feel bound to de- 
clare the truth, and as I must answer to 
Christ. It is a solemn form of assevera- 
tion, equal to an oath. See Note on 
Rom. ix. 1. Comp. 1 Tim. ii. 7. \ No 
man shoU stop me, &c Marg. This 
boasting shaU not be stopped in me. 
See Note on I Cor. ix. 15. The idea 
here is, that Paul was solemnly deter- 
mined that the same thing should con- 
tinue. He had not been burdensome 
to any, and he was resolved that he 
would not be. Rather than be burden- 
some he had laboured with his own 
hands, and he meant to do it still. No 
man in all Achaia should ever have 
ifBatoa to Bay that ha had been an 



10 As (he truth of Christ is 
in me, * no man shall stop me 
of this boasting in the regions 
of Achaia. 

1 1 Wherefore ? because I love 
you not ? God knowelh. 

*■ this hooMting shall not be stopped in ««. 

idler, and had been supported by the 
churches when he was doing noUiiog. 
It was the fixed and settled purpose of 
his life never to be burdensome to any 
man. What a noble resolution ! How 
fixed were the principles of his life! 
And what an instance of magnanimoaa 
self-denial and of elevated purpose! 
Every man, minister or otherwise, ^ould 
adopt a similar resolution. He should 
resolve to receive nothing for which he 
has not rendered a &ir equivalent, and 
resolve if he has health never to be a 
burden to his friends or to the church 
of Grod. And even if sick he may yet 
feel that he is not burdensome to others. 
If he is gentle and grateful ; if he makes 
no unnecessaiy care ; and especially 
if he furnishes an example of patience 
and piety, and seeks the blessing of €rod 
on his benefactors, he furnishes them 
what they will usually esteem an ampk 
equivalent No man need be burden- 
some to his friends; and all ahoold 
resolve that by the grace of Grod they 
never will be. There is considerable^ 
variety in the MSS. here (see Mill oo. 
the place), but in regard to the generat^ 
sense there can be no doubt Nothing — 
should ever hinder this boasting; no» 
thing should deprive him of the privile g e' "^ 
of saying that he had not been a burden. 
^ In the regions of Achaia, Achaia - 
was that part of Cfreece of which Co- 
rinth was the capitaL See Note on 
Acts xviii. 12. 

11. Wherefore, dec Tt is not b^ 
cause I do not love you. It is not from 
pride, or because I would not as willingly 
receive aid from you as from any other. 
It is not because I am more unwilling 
to be under obligation to you than to 
others. I have a deep and tender attach* 
I ment to you ; but it is because I cam 
\ Xlhxui \miiX ^Twnate tha goapel, and ad 
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13 But what I do, that I will 
do, that I may cut off occasion 
from them ' which desire occa- 

a Oa. 1. 7. Ph. 1. 15, Sec. 

fmce the kingdom of the Redeemer. 
Poeeibly it might have been thought 
that his unwiUingnees to receive aid 
Gnmi them was some proof of reserve 
towards them or want oi affection, and 
thia may have been urged against him. 
This he solemnly denies. 

12. But what I do. The coarse of 
ife which I have been pursuing I will 
Bontinue to pursue. That is, I will 
eontinue to preach as I have done with- 
oat demsmding a support I will labour 
with my own hands if necessary ; I will 
pnach without demanding rigidly what 
1 mi^ht be entitled to. ^ That I may 
mi off occasion. That I may give them 
DO opportunity of accusing me of de- 
■ring to grow rich, and of calumniating 
Paul meant that they should have 
plausible pretext even for accusing 
bun; that no man should be able to 
My that he was preaching merely for 
die hire. ^ Which desire occasion. No 
ioobt hie enemies eagerly sought oppor- 
Imiities of accusing him, and greatly 
inihed for some plausible reason for 
dMurging him with that which would be 
disgraceful and ruinous to his character. 
Or it may mean that they desired oppor- 
tunity f^m the example of Paul to 
justify themselves in their course ; that 
tlMy took wages from the church at 
Corinth largely, and desired to be able 
t» say that they had his example. 
^ That wherein they glory. Probably 
meaning that they boasted that they 
pnached the gospel gratis; that they 
nceived nothing for their labours. Yet 
iHiile they did this, it is not improbable 
that they received presents of the Co- 
rinthians, and under various pretences 
eoDtrived to get from them an ample 
iQpport, perhaps much more than would 
have been a reasonable compensation. 
Men who profess to preach the gospel 
ff&ttM usually contrive in various ways 
ti get more from the people than thoee 
«k> loodvo a legnlar and ati p ala te d 

SO 



sion ; that wherein they glory, 
they may be found even as we. 
13 For such are false ^apostles, 

dGa.S. 4. SPe.2.1. lJno.4.1. Re. 2. 3. 

compensation. By taxing pretty libe 
rally their hospitality; by accepting 
liberal presents ; by frequent proclami^ 
tion of their self-denial and their poverty, 
they usually filch large amounts from 
the people. No people were ever louder 
in praise of poverty, or in proclamation 
of their own self-denials than some 
orders of monks, and that when it might 
be said almost that the richest possessions 
of Europe were passing into their hands 
At all events, Paul meant that these 
men should have no opportunity from 
his course to take any such advantage. 
He knew what he had a right to 
(1 Cor. ix.), but he had not urged the 
right He had received nothing from 
the church at Corinth, and he meant 
to receive nothing. He had honestly 
preached the gospel to them without 
charge, and he meant still to do it 
1 Cor. ix. 18. They should, therefore, 
have no opportuni^ from his conduct 
either to accuse him of preaching for 
money, or of sheltering themselves under 
his example in pretending to preach for 
nothing when they were in fact obtain- 
ing large sums from the people. *f They 
may be found even as we. That they 
may be compelled honestly to pursue 
such a course as I do, and be found to 
be in fact what they pretend to be. 
The sense is, * I mean so to act that if 
they follow my example, or plead my 
authority, they may be found to lead an 
honest lite ; and that if they boast on 
this subject, they shall boast strictly 
according to truth. There shall be no 
trick; nothing underhanded or decep- 
tive in what they do so &r as ray 
example can prevent it' 

13. For such are false apostles. 
They have no claim to the apostolic 
office. They are deceivers. They pre- 
tend to be apostles ; but they have no 
divine commission from the Redeemer. 
Pau4 had thus far ac^«d xkyb c»Wk^vi^« 
out gWins theniL «ik «x.\^A«aX <k» ^ itfa<w^ 
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14 And DO manrel ; for Satan ' 
^ke spai^»<if hiwarif is transformed into an 

angd of lighL 
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15. Since Satan him- 
is capable of appearing to be an 
of H^t, k is not to be deemed 
that dioae who are in his service 
ako dMHild TCsembfe him. ^ For Sabm 
iuMBJf a trmuformed, ^cc That ii^ 
be wIm is an apostate angel ; who is 
and wicked; who is the 
of eviL ■wumfii the appearaooe 
of a hohr angcL Paol aasiuncs this 
as an indispiitible and admitted troth, 
s iuImwI attempting to prove it, and 
witfaoat icfening to any particalar in- 
fsanrfs . Probably he had in his ^e 
i» iotpoie on cases where Satan pot on fidae and d^ 
.aad fiandnkso. luive appeaianoes for the purpose of 
h IS profaaUe tint decctiing, or where he assumed the 
ftd- appearance <if great sanctity and reve* 
he lafcai of ^ new reooe for the authority of God. Sudi 
the power whkh instanoes oocnrred in the temptatioB 
It had over die poople. aad who saw < of our first parents (Gen. iiL 1 — 6), 
the ooofideooe wluch the new conrerts and in the temptation of the Sarioor. 
indinediorepoaeinthctrftachets; MatL hr. The phrase <an angel of 
who had seen the disciples light.' means a pore and holy angel, 
to the Christtan foith ocMnaut all their tight being the emblem of purity and 
fiop ei ty to the hands of the apnstles. hotinees. Such are all the angels that 
or wIm had heard of their doing it dwell in heaTen ; and the idea is, that 
(Corap. Acts IT. 34, 35), and who sop- i Satan aaBomes sodi a form as to i4>peir 
poaed that by pretending to be apostles ; to be soch an angeL Learn here, 
also they might come in for a share of < (1.) His power. He can assume such 
this oonfidenoe, and arail themselTcs '■ an aspect as he pl eases . He can di^ 
of tins dtflpoeition to commit their pro- aembleand appear to be eminently pious. 

He is the prince of duplicity as well as 



hypocrincaL 



peity to their sptritnal guides. To suc- 
ceed, it was nefidfiil as for as possible 
to undermine the influence of the true 
apostles, and take their place in the 
confidence of the people. Thence they 
were * deceitful {Hkm) workers,' full 
of trick, and cunning, and of plausible 
arts to impose on others. ^ Trarutfarm" 
ing themselves, dec Pretending to be 
apostles. Hypocritical and deceitful, 
they yet pretended to have been sent 
by Christ This is a direct charge of 
hypocrisy. They knew they were de- 
ceivers; and yet they assumed the high 
^ims of apostles of the Son of God. 
14^ And no mamtL AnA it U not 



c^widDedneas; and it is the oonsomma- 
tion of bad power for an individual to 
be able to assume any rhaimcter which 
he pleases. (2.) His art. He ii kNOig 
practised in deceitful arte. For ax 
thousand years he has been practising 
the art of delusion. And wiUi him it 
is perfect (3.) We are not to sappov 
that all that appears to be piety is {HB^* 
Some of the most plausible appearanoss 
of pie^ are assumed by Satan and hii 
ministers. None ever profosaed a pnn 
founder regard for the authority of God 
than Satan did when he ten^ited tha 
damiwa. And if the prince nfirirkiMJ 
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15 Therefore it is no great 
thing if his ministers also he 
transformed as the ministers of 
righteousness ; whose end ' shall 
be according to their works. 



c Ph. 3. 19. 



mess can appear to be an angel of light, 
we are not to be surprised if those who 
have the blackest hearts appear to be 
men of most eminent piety. (4.) \Ve 
iboald be on our guard. We should 
not listen to suggestions merely because 
tiiey appear to come from a pious man, 
nor because they seem to be prompted by 
a regard to the will of God. We may 
be always sure that> if we are to be 
tempted, it will be by some one having 
\ great appearance of virtue and religion. 
(5.) We ar6 not to expect that Satan 
frill appear to man to be as bad as he 
«. He never shows himself openly to 
06 a spirit of pure wickedness ; or black 
tod iftbominable in his character ; or full 
of evil and hateful. He would thus 
defeat himself. It is for this reason that 
wicked men do not believe that there 
is such a being as Satan. Though 
continually under his influence and* led 
ca^^ftive by him at his will,' yet they 
ndther see him, nor the chains which 
had them, nor are they willing to be- 
liieve in the existence of the one or the 
other. 

16. Therefore it is no great things 
&c It is not to be deemed surprising. 
Ton are not to wonder if men of the 
basest, blackest character put on the 
appearance of the greatest sanctity ,'and 
even become eminent as professed 
preachers of righteousness, t Whose 
end shall be, dec. Whose final destiny. 
Hieir doom in eternity shall not be ac- 
cording to iheir fair professions and 
plausible pretences, for they cannot de- 
ceive God ; but shall be according to 
their real character, and their works. 
Tbeii work is a work of deception, and 
they riiall be judged according to that. 
What revelations there will be in the 
day of judgment, when all impostors 
ihall be unmasked, 4md when all hypo- 
crilea anddeoeiveiv t^uU beaeea in their 



16 I say again, Let no man 
think me a fool ; ^ if otherwise, 
yet as a fool ^ receive me, that I 
may boast myself a little. 

17 That which I speak, I 



» G. 12. 6. 11. 



* or, suffer. 



true colours ! And how desirable is it 
that there should be such a day to dis- 
close all beings in their true character, 
and 70REYER to remove imposture and 
delusion from the universe ! 

16. / say again, I repeat it He 
refers to what he had said in ver. 1. 
The sense is, ' I have said much respect- 
ing myself which may seem to bo fool- 
ish. I admit that to boast in this manner 
of one's own self in general is folly. 
But circumstances compel me to it. 
And I entreat you to look at those cir- 
cumstances and not regard me as a fool 
for doing it* \ If otherwise. If you 
think otherwise. If I cannot obtain 
this of you that you will not regard mc 
as acting prudently and wisely. If you 
tmtt think me foolish, still 1 am con- 
strained to make these remarks in vindi- 
cation of myself. •[ Yet as a fool re- 
celve me, Marg. " Suffer.*' See ver. 1. 
Bear with me as you do with others. 
Consider how much I have been pro- 
voked to this ; how necessary it is to 
my character ; and do not reject and 
despise me because I am constrained to 
say that of myself which is usually re- 
garded as foolish boasting. ^ Thai 1 
may boast myself a little. Since others 
do it and are not rebuked, may I be per- 
mitted to do it also. See ver. 18, 19. 
There is something sarcastic in the 
words * a little,* The sense is, < Others 
are allowed to boast a great deal. As- 
suredly I may be allowed to boast a little 
of what I have done.' 

17. TTiat which I speak. In praise 
of myself. •[ / speak it not after the 
Lord, See Note on 1 Cor. vii. 12, The 
phrase here may mean either, I do not 
speak tliis by inspiration or claiming to 
be inspired by the Lord ; or more pro- 
bably it may mean, I do not speak this 
imitating ths exatnvVao^^'^^jSK^^^^oA 
or stricti&y am becomm Voalcd^^vc* ^^ 
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ir * Ml lAnrAe Lard, but after the flesh, I will glory 
h vere foah^T. in this cm- ibo. 

' of bosraa; . 19 For ye suffer fools gladly, 

IS SreiBf ' dm maaj glorT aeeing ye your»elve» are wise. 
• IO.T. 2S. »c4L4. 20 For ye suffer, if a man 




, wlych tfaoagfa somewhat diflereat 
Tct potUB in the main to the^ZesA also. 
See Tcr. 33, aeq. His .endowments tii 
ikeJleA,or what he had to boast of 
penainin; to the flesh, related not bo 
Aoch to both and rank, though not iiH 
and moch as I wodU pie- finior to them in these, hot to what the 
ier another sDain of vemaik. and sef2si- ^^e»k had endnied — to stripes and im- 
Ue as I am in general of the foUr of piimnmentsy and hunger and p«iL 
boasdng. Tct a legaid to mj apostoiic This isan exceedingly delicate andhifh 
office and aotbcntT mges me to this pr turn giYen to the whole subject 
coorae.' BloomfieU sopposes that the 19. For ye tuffarfoois gladly. Ton 
apostle is not sprafcing senondr, bat tolerate or atdore those who are really 
that he has an allnsioii to their new ibok. TIub is perhaps, says Dr. Bkxm- 
of what he was sanring. ' Be it so. if field, the most sarcastic sentence ever 
yoQ think that what I speak, I speak penned by the apostle PauL Its senae 
notasl profess to do aorording to the is. 'You profess to be wondrous wise. 
Load, or with a Tiew to sobserre the And yet you who are so wise a people, 
purposes of his religion, but oa it want £reely tolerate those who are foolish in 
in folly, in the confidence of boasting, their boasting; who proclaim their own 
yet permit me to do it notwithstanding, merits and attainments. You may al- 
since you allow others to do it.' It is low me, therefore, to come in for mjr 
not easy to settle which is the truesense share, and boast also, and thus obtaip 
of the passage. I see no oondusive your fevour.' Or it may mean, * Yoa 
evidence against either. But the for- are so profoundly wise as easily to see 
merseemstometobemo6tinaoc(»dance who are fools. You have great power 
with the Bcope of the whole. Paul ad- of discernment in this, and have found 
mitted that what he said was not in out that I am a fool, and also that other 
exact accordance with the spirit of the boasters are fools. Yet knowing thk, 
Lord Jesus; and in admitting this he you bear patiently with such foob; haTe 
designed probably to administer a deli- admitted them to your favour and friend- 
cate hint that all their boasting was a ship, and I may come in among the rest 
wide departure from that spiriL ^ As of the fools, and partake also of your 
UtverefooUMy. As in folly. It is to favours.' They had home with the 
be admitted that to boast is in general false apostles who had boasted of thev 
foolish ; and I admit that my language endowments, and yet they rl«tmi»^ to 
is open to this general charge. ^ //» be eminoit for wisdom and 
this confidence of boasting. In confi- ment 
dent boasting. 1 speak confidently and 
I admit in the spirit of boasting. 

18. Seeing that many glory , Ac 
The false teachers in Corinth. They 

boasted of their birth, rank, natural en- be so wise, and you may bear with me 

dowments, eloquence, &c See ver. 22. a little, though I have no such intentioB. 

Comp, Phil in. 8, 4. ^ / wUt ghry Seriously, if you bear with boasieni who 

t^. I mho will boast of my a^iiow- intandi V» dakoidn and deceive yoa is 



20. For ye suffer, dec. Ton 
patiently with men who impose on yoa 
in every way, and who are conalMidy 
defrauding you, though you profess to 
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hnag you into bondage, if a man 
devour yoUj if a man take ofyou^ 



iFirious ways, you may bear with one 
who eoloaes to you with no such inten- 
Ikm, bat with an honest purpose to do 
good. ^Ifa man bring you into bond- 
mgt (xaLtatJcv^ol), If a man, or if any 
one (it T<f) make a slave of you, or re- 
duce you to servitude. The idea is, 
doubtless, that the false teachers set up 
• iordship over their consciences; de- 
■tioyed their fireedotn of opinion ; and 
made them subservient to their will. 
They really took away their Christian 
freedom as much as if they had been 
riaves. In what way this was done is 
unknown. It may be that they im- 
posed on them rites and forms, cora- 
aanded expensive and inconvenient 
eeiemonies, and required arduous ser- 
tiees merely at their own will. A false 
friigion always makes slaves. It is on- 
if true Christianity that leaves perfect 
freedom. All heathens are slaves to 
^r priests ; all fanaUcs are slaves to 
lome &natical leader; all those who 
MBbrace error are slaves to those who 
dum to be their guides. The papist 
everywhere is the slave of the priest, 
•ad the despotism there is as gpreat as 
h any region of servitude whatever. 
^If a man devour you. This is cx- 
eeedingly sarcastic. The idea is, * Though 
yoa are so wise, yet you in fact tolerate 
men who impose on you — no matter 
though they eat you up, or consume all 
Ibat you have. By their exorbitant de- 
Buids they would consume all you 
Wve--or, as we would say, eat you out 
of house and home.' All this they took 
pitiently ; and freely gave all that they 
demanded. False teachers are always 
n^Mcious. They seek the property, not 
the souls of those to whom they minis- 
ter; Not satisfied with a maintenance, 
they aim to obtain all, and their plans 
ire formed to secure as much as posei- 
He of those to whom they minister. 
1 1f a%man take of you. If he take 
•M seize upon your possessions. If he 
eemes and takes what he pleases and 
kiUB it awaf a§ Jub owjl ^ If a man 

20* 



if a man exalt himself, if a man 
smite you on the face. 



exalt himself. If he set himself up ai 
a ruler and claim submission. No 
matter how arrogant his claims, yet you 
are ready to bear with him. You might 
then bear with me in the very moderate 
demands which I make on your obe- 
dience and confidence. ^ If a man 
smite you on the face. The word here 
rendered " smite" (cf*«») means properly 
to skin, to fiay ; but m the New Testa* 
ment it means to beat, to scourge — espe- 
cially so as to take off the skin. Matt 
xxi. 35. Mark xii. 3. 5. The idea 
here is, if any one treats you with con- 
tumely and scorn — since there can be 
no higher expression of it than to smite 
a man on the face. Matt. xxvi. 67. It 
is not to be supposed that this occurred 
literally among the Corinthians ; but the 
idea is, that the false teachers really 
treated them with as little respect as if 
they smote them on the face. In what 
way this viras done is unknown ; but 
probably it was by their domineering 
manners, and the little respect which 
they showed for the opinions and feelings 
of the Corinthian Christians. Paul says 
that as they bore this very patiently, they 
might allow him to make some remarks 
about himself in self-commendation. 

21. / speak as concerning reproach, 
I speak of disgrace. That is, says 
Rosenmuller, " I speak of your disgrace, 
or, as others prefer it, of the disgrace of 
the false apostles.'' Doddridge regards 
it as a question. ** Do I speak this by 
way of dishonour, from an envious de- 
sire to derogate from my superiors so as 
to bring them down to my own level 1" 
But to me it seems that Paul refers to 
what he had been admitting respecting 
himself — ^to what he had evinced in 
rudeness of speech (ver. 6), and to his 
not having urged his claims to the sup- 
port which an apostle had a right to 
receive — to things in short which they 
esteemed to be disgraceful or reproach- 
ful. And his idea, it seems to me, is 
this. * I have Yjeaxv sv^^Ubaw^ ^1 ^t*- 
preach or drafraueft aa t| \ nn^s^ ^miift^ 
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21 I speak as concerning re- 
proach, as though we had ''been 
weak. Howbeit whereinsoever 



t. e. as if I was disposed to admit as true 
all that has been said of me as reproachful 
or disgraceful ; all that has been said of my 
want of qualifications for the office, of 
my want of talent, or elevated rank, or 
honourable birth, &c I have not pressed 
my claims, but have been reasoning as 
if all this were true — a« if all that was 
honourable in birth and elevated in rank 
belonged to them- — all that is mean and 
unworthy pertained to me. But it is 
not so. Whatever ihty have /have. 
Whatever they can boast of, I can boast 
of in a more eminent degree. What^ 
ever advantage there is in birth is mine ; 
and I can tell of toils, and trials, and 
sufierings in the apostolic office which 
iax surpass theirs.' Paul proceeds, there- 
fore, to a full statement of his advantages 
of birth and of his labours in the cause 
of the Redeemer, t ^ though we had 
been weak. As if I had no claims to 
urge ; as if I had no just cause of bold- 
ness, but must submit to this reproach. 
\ Howbeit (Ji). But, The sense is, 
if any one is disposed to boast, I am 
ready for him. I can tell also of things 
that have as high claims to confidence 
as they can. If they are disposed to 
go into a comparison on the points 
which qualify a man for the office of 
an apostle, I am ready to compare my- 
self with them. 1 Whereinsoever (iyw). 
In what Whatever they have to boast 
of I am prepared also to show that I am 
equal to them. Be it pertaining to 
birth, rauK, education, labours, they will 
find tliat I do not shrink from the com- 
parison. 1 Any is bold (tic Toxyu^). 
Any one dares to boast ; any one is 
bold. ^ I speak fooUsldy. Remember 
DOW that I speak as a foot I have been 
charged with this folly. Just now keep 
that in mind ; and do not forget that it 
is only a fool who is speaking. Just 
recollect that I have no claims to public 
conSdence; that I am destitute of all 
pretensions to the apostolic of&ce \ tVial 
/ am given to a vain parade and Q«teu< 



;\ 



any is bold, (I speak foolishly,) 
I am bold also. 

22 Are they Hebrews ? so am 

tation, and to boasting of what does 
not belong to me, and when you recol- 
lect this let me tell my story. This 
whole passage is ironical in the 
highest degree. The sense is, * It is 
doubtless all nonsense and folly for a 
man to boast who has only the qualifi- 
cations which I hav& But there is a 
great deal of wisdom in their boasting 
who have so much more elevated endow- 
ments for the apostolic office.* ^ lam 
bold also, I can meet them on their 
own ground, and speak of qualificationf 
not inferior to theirs. 

22. Are they Hebrews ? This proves 
that the persons who had made the 
difficulty in Corinth were those who 
were of Hebrew extraction, ^ougfa It 
may be that they had been bom in 
Greece and had been educated in the 
Grecian philosophy and art of rhetoric. 
It is also clear that they prided them* 
selves on being Jews— on having a 
connexion with the people and land 
from whence the religion which the 
Corinthian church now professed had 
emanated. Indications are apparent 
everywhere in the New Teatament ff 
the superiority which the Jewish ooik 
verts to Christianity claimed over those 
converted from among the heathen. 
Their boast would probably be that they 
were the descendants of the patriarchs; 
that the land of the prophets was theirs; 
that ^ey spake the language in whidi 
the oracles of God were given ; that the 
true religion had proceeded from them, 
&c ^ Sown I. I have as high claims 
as any of them to distinction on this 
head. Paul had all thdr advantages 
of birth. He was an Israelite ; of die 
honoured tribe of Benjamin ; a Phari- 
see, circumcised at the usual tkam 
(Phil. iii. 5), and educated in the beat 
manner at the feet of one of their moat 
eminent teachers. Acts xxiL 3. t Are 
they Israelites 9 Another name, sigiufy- 
m% «\!ibe>\A.wU,ally Uie same thing. The 
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I. Are they Israelites ? so am 
I. Are they the seed of Abra- 
ham ? so am I. 

23 Are they ministers of 

lirew" signified properly one who was 

from beyond (^"up from *uy, to pass, to 

ptss over — Whence applied to Abraham, 

because be had come from a foreign 

hod : and the word denoted properly a 

foreigner — ^a man from the land or 

e ouu liy heyond, nsp) the Euphrates. 

The name Israelite denoted properly 

one descended from Israel or Jacob, and 

ibe difierence between them was, that 

ibid name Israelite, being a patronymic 

derived from one of the founders of their 

BBtion, was in use among themselves ; 

Ite name Hebrew was applied by the 

Gtnaanite to them as having come from 

hofond the river, and was the current 

Mme among foreign tribes and nations. 

8m Gesenius' Lexicon on the word 

(nsp) Hebrew* Paul in the passage 

Move us means to say that he had as 

food a claim to the honour of being a 

Htive bom descendant of Israel as could 

Wi urged by any of them. ^ Are they 

iSttiud of Abraham ? Do they boast 

ftat they are descended from Abraham. 

This with all the Jews was regarded as 

% distinguished honour (See Matt iii. 

LJohn viii. 39), and no doubt the 
I teachers in Corinth boasted of it 
M eminently qualifying them to engage 
ib the work of the ministry. ^ iSo am 
t Paul had the same qualification. 
He was a Jew also by birth. He 
vu of the tribe of Benjamin. Phil. 
i.5: 

83. Are they ministers of Christ ? 
Though Jews by birth yet they claimed 
to be the ministers of the Messiah. 
1 1 speak (zs a fool. As if he had said, 
'Bear in mind, in what I am now about 
to say, that he who speaks is accused of 
Jong a fool in boasting. Let it not be 
iteined improper that I should act in 
ids character, and since you regard me 
11 suchj let me speak like a fool.* His 
fiiquent reminding them of this charge 
mtt eminently fitted to humble them 
te they had ever made it, especially 



Christ ? (I speak as a fool) I am 
more ; in labours '^ more abun- 
dant, in stripes ^ above measure^ 

alCol5.10. » Ac. 9. 16; 30.23; 21. 11. 

when they were reminded by an enu- 
meration of his trials of the character 
of the man against whom the charge 
was brought 1 /am more. Paul was 
not disposed to deny that they were 
true ministers of Christ But he*^ had 
higher claims to the office than they 
had. He had been called to it in a more 
remarkable manner, and he had shown 
by his labours and trials that he had' 
more of the true spirit of a minister of 
the Lord Jesus than they had. He 
therefore goes into detail to show what 
he had endured in endeavouring to 
difiuse the knowledge of the Saviour ; 
trials which he had borne probably while 
they had been dwelling in comparative 
ease and in a comfortable manner, free 
from suffering and persecution. ^ In 
labours more abundant. In the kind of 
labour necessary in propagating the gos- 
pel. Probably he had now been en- 
gaged in the work a much longer time 
than they had, and had been far more 
indefatigable in it ^ In stripes. In 
receiving stripes ; i. e, I have been more 
frequently scourged, ver. 24. This was 
a proof of his being a minister of Christ, 
because eminent devoted ness to him at 
that time, of necessity subjected a man 
to frequent scourging. The ministry 
is one of the very few places, perhaps 
it stands alone in this, where it is 
proof of peculiar qualification for office 
that a man has been treated with all 
manner of contumely, and has even been 
often publicly whipped. What other 
office admits such a qualification as this'' 
^ Above measure. Exceedingly; far 
exceeding them. He had received far 
more than they had, and he judged, 
therefore, that this was one evidence 
that he had been called to the ministry 
If In prisons more frequent. Luke, in 
the Acts of the Apostles, mentions only 
one imprisonment of Paul before the 
time when this epistle was writteiu TV«^. 
was at Phi\ipig».ml\i^T\'aa, KsXaT^rv**^^ 
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I sx^r*c *> "••Twk. A nyrtii* countrymen, in perils by tht 

i.tv: « -••a^ I *JL» i .>ee:i :.i "j^.c* deep : heathen, in perils in the city, iV. 

t^ Jr ■o.^r-.:«:\ v-"^ oi^en, in perils in the wilderness, tn periU 

7c'r*..d& .*^ «;&;;.- -^ :c >rrJ;» oi rvb- in the sea, tn perils among fialse 

.v-rsk .k r^c"j* ?v wu'<e iftcn brethren; 



«iw :H> .>*«Kiv w«.>r.c ^«nf MSASiKif. Imoi^ bot life at sea, or by floods, or hj 

'^•:\:) >> i«^^»Mi -i\ .r*«ra«9ft."rc ; r^s :c cHMwuig Streams. ^ Of robbers. Mtiq 

1^ ^^^^o^ x'WA.^Hf r2»c xvcvrurac of the countries, especially Arabia 

M-'^msN. Tv'% )a«*iTaf -^jcs ?.' £*^3ie thioueh which he travelled were Um 

iH-ti. '«>\'w;w Ouv «i.-^nnt.Y x> :Sr ^vry iniMttd. as they are now, with robbers 

s-.ii^ -K .«-«u7T«k.u-':\it « r^vit iL>.r< It is not impossible or improbable thifi 

ml' k' « ^-tr . K.^ff <-r*r .<«K-9a.-^v^. be was oAen attacked and his life en 

.*>! « >8k .i^>'<«M\it>. v « V(v. -« 7o«r Jancerrd. It is still unsafe to tram 

fii;;.t\*«*t. ». :ti-«v rnsai-rx-v* at? r\«c :n o&anT of the places through wbidi 1m 

*tt«-«v v It :v K.^a^' .*< jH* \7%.*«cI««^ r^vellc^. ^ fiy mine own coun/rymm. 

'.'V' ■.:>*a«nvi o. ••-r^H. 'sxri-.tx- tcse.-r Th* Jew*. They often scourged him ; 

..*>. w-.i. '. * ».v> -x-.'j-w wSm .f. 'yi>i wail for him; and were ready to 

>.x «•«• V v.'«m.\ ijjn-^^-vv z**^* 1*3* rut him to death. They had deep 

.<»-»«: i «!<«« «"-»•««»« ft IV' •Sv'v.c "vx >« cnsitty against him as an apostate, and 



wt'i^wv V- jv A1V .*& :^ vr^cat-xw ^^ wa* in constant danger of being put 
«^i-vw V ivt«- ?SaL TT^v xdL-« Tl^ (xaih by them. Y By the heaihaL 
«i-« ^'^ii^k It ^•uiic ^.-iir ^vr'.AnbVfTK V By thv'wp who had not the true religioiL 
r«^»«ii^ *ixf V Ktuvx-*^^ ^•c .V r»rxx;» Srnrnd instances of hb danger from 
ywb'x A Kvtt VinM ftic X* vNtt.'^; :ha» i^uartcr are mentioned in Ihe Actii 
»iK. ^K|^«*^<-iL It iK;»w ««» «vw >y ^ it t%e dfy. In cities, as in Derbe^ 
tN' tKnbfw ^x'<) 4<t ^vtftft AX'u m rttc w » I yscra, Philip(«, Jerasalem, £phesii% 
«.» ^ifvvi ?)A «cvxMf*w :<TM.*r'.*o«cir« * .i «fcc. 1 /n tht wUtkmesg. In the 
vi^ik tmf J r. y, Av. 'Vr «wi >erc itL-^ivrt. where he would be exposed to 
^««v ^« ;^^i^'' ivm.*<iw s cL*ot|^!ew ATJibcfheSk or to wild beasts, or to hwi" 
»w^««<^ ^« . ,t .^««tovx.<«r Kvr«^ « r^ err and want. Instances of this are 
?.v mk^ W m-y^ Hj* -v\^r» wv sV »i^ itKwdtfd in the Acts, but no one 
»M ^^ «vt««ia?.\ i-^.'«. I: » 7rv<«Sr. caa d«>ubc that they occurred. The 
Xii^v*^. -.Am i>)ivri :«arr» x* ivcr^ t«r».>< ura hen is. that he had met with con- 
«V;«^ Va^u^c Svtt vOu^'^nK-^A.l. br ««* rtant dan jeer whererer he was, whether 
M^w' >> iv^-fvci^a^ )t£4iM^t «« a Ttfiank m the bw haunto of men or m ths 
«H K>i^ti^'«t4 <.*< tCbtf ^vwwv uncu be kK^ Axiiude and looeUncas of the desert. 
«MMii\( s^r^-ii ;^>^ a •KuatK'A w i.>De ^ If tJke aru. 8ee Ter. 25. ^ Among 
s** cnxii (vttih ai»t.i Vr awtit^tw :t. thety^ ftsi-t bretkrttt. This was the crowning 
li.^tvw aaMkwe tbif tnaW mhKh he had danger and trial to Paul, as it ia to aU 
eodUN^ 'rtw Mi(«f^wtMtt (4* MiDe (va»- otben. A man can better bear danger 
Mneniai^vs that be sf^rnt hi* time on by land and water, among robben and 
Aww (wk in the deep : «.< of other* thai in dM<fts« than he can bar to have bii 
this means «iMtte deep dungeon : or of wnfidence abused, and to be sobieclel 
oiheia that he was swallowed by a to the action and the arts of spies npsa 
whale« liLe J^^uh. show* the extent to his condnct. Who theae were be am 
which the fiincy is <^n indulged in ._ not infbnned tie. He mentions it at 
interpiviing tbe'Bible. 1 the chief trial to whidi be had ben 

26. Injat»meiifing9ofien. Of course] exposed, that he had met those who 
subject to the fiitigue, toil, and danger = pretended to be his friends, and who yal 
whjcb such a mode of life inxolTes. i had sought every possible cqppoctunifef 



f In perib of utaUru In daii«ec o{ \Ui «xwMa ami dMtaoy him. Peibifi 
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27 In weariness and painful- 
ness, in watchings 'often, in 
hunger ^and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness. 



« Ac. ao. 31. 



» 1 Co. 4. 11. 



he has here a delicate reference to the 
danger which he s^rehended finom the 
fidse brethren m the church at Corinth. 

27. In weariness. Resulting from 
travelling, exposure, labour, and want 
The word mtoc (firom jcottw, to beat, 
to cat) means, properly, walling and 
grie^ accompanied with beating the 
breast Hence the word means toil, 
labour, wearisome effort ^ Andpain- 
fuinesa. This word (/uo^^oe) is a 
stronger term than the former. It im- 
plies painful eSSari; labour producing 
sorrow, and in the New Testament is 
uniformly connected with the word ren- 
dered ** weariness'' (1 Thess. ii. 9. 
3 Thess. iiL 8), rendered in both those 
jdaoes ** travail." ^ Bi watchings often. 
In lorn of sleep, arising from abundant 
toils and from danger. See Note on ch. 
vi. 5. ^ Tn hunger and thirst. From 
travelling among strangers, and being 
dependent on them and on his own 
posonal labours. See Note, 1 Cor. iv. 11. 
Y In fastings often. Either voluntary 
or involuntary. See Note on ch. vL 5. 
i In cold and nakedness. See Note, 
1 Cor. iv. 11. 

28. Beside those things that are withr 
out. In addition to these external trials, 
these' trials pertainmg u> me body, I 
have mental trials and anxieties result- 
ing iirom the necessaiy care of all the 
churches. But on the meaning of these 
words conutaentators are not agreed. 
Bosenmulter supposes that the phrase 
means * besides those things that come 
from other sources,' *'that I may omit 
ether things." Beza, Erasmus, Bloom- 
field, and some others suppose that the 
passage means those things out of the 
legultf routine of his office. Doddridge, 
** beside foreign afiairs." Probably the 
sense is, ' Apart from the things bc«ide" 
(X«igic T^ 9ret^mros); not to mention 
other matters; or if other matters should 
br kid aside, there ii tUs continually i 



28 Beside those things that 
are without, that which cometh 
upon me daily, the care * of all 
the churches. 

e Ac. 15. 96, 40. 

rushing anxis^ arising from the care 
of all the churches.' That is, this 
would be enough in itself. Laying 
aside all that arises from hunger, thirst, 
cold, &c., this continual care occupies 
my mind and weighs upon my heart 
^ That which cometh upon me daily. 
There is great force in the original 
here. The phrase rendered ' that which 
cometh upon me' means properly, ' that 
which rushes upon me.' The word 
(Jkmavo^ita'ii) means properly a con- 
course, a crowd, hence a tumult ; and 
the idea here is, that these cares rushed 
upon him, or pressed upon him like a 
crowd of men or a mob that bore all 
before it This is one of Paul's most 
energetic expressions, and denotes the 
incessant anxiety of mind to which he 
was subject ^ The care of all the 
churches. The care of the numerous 
churches which he had established, and 
which needed his constant supervision. 
They were young ; many of them were 
feeble ; many were made up of hetero- 
geneous materials ; many composed of 
Jews and Gentiles mingled together, 
with conflicting prejudices, habits, pre- 
ferences ; many of them were composed 
of those who had been gathered from 
the lowest ranks of life ; and questions 
would be constantly occurring lelating 
to' their order and discipline in which 
Paul would feel a deep interest, and 
which would naturally be referred to 
him for decision. Besides this, they 
had many trials. They were persecuted, 
and would suffer much. In Uieir suffer- 
ings Paul would feel deep sympathy, 
and would desire, as far as possible, to 
afford them relie£ In addition to the 
churches which he had planted, he 
would feel an interest in all others, 
and doubtless many cases would be re- 
ferred to him as an eminent apostle 
for counsel and advice. No wonder 
that all this came rushing on him lika 
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99 Who 'k weik« md I im 
not weik ? who is ofiieiided, md 
I bum not ? 

a tnmuhnooi aflBcmbir readr to owf- 
fto>wo hitn. 

29. Who is weak, &£. I wrroftiAaat 
with all I fed where oihen feel uid ! fifflea into 



30 If I must needs ^ory, I 
will * gloiy of the things which 
nuMTm. mine mfinnities. 

» CIS. 5, 9,10. 



^ Andlbumrwif That 
kf widi anger or with great agitatioa 
of mind at kamii^ that any one had 



PorrowB tudbt 






that 



dofp frm; 

emolk»Da in mv bosom. Like 

and eoinpaMonate fiiend I am iflfrrtpd 

when I see olhen in diramsunoes of 

The word weak here may 

to any want of strength, any in- 

finnity or fttAAeDem ariaing either from 

body or nund. It may indode til who 

were feeble by peraeciitioo or by d 

or it may refer to the weaJL in feith and 

donbtfal about their duty (see 1 Cor. 

ix. 22), and to those who were har- 
dened with mental sorrows. The idea 

ii, that Paul had a deep ^mpsthy in sD 

who needed soch sympathy frtnn any 

cause. And the statement here shows 

the depth of feding of this great apostle; 

and shows what riiould be the feeling 

of erery pastor. See Note on Rom. 

xiL 15. ^ And I am not wveak? I 

share his feelings and sympathize with 

him. If he suficrs, I soBer. Bloom- 
field supposes that Paul means that in 

the case of those who were weak in the 

feith be aeeommodated himself to their 

weakness and thus became all things to 

all men. Bee my Note on 1 Cor. ix. 22. 

But it seems to me probable that he 

uses tho phrase here in a more general 

sense, as denoting that he sympathized 

with those who were weak and feeble 

in all their circumstances. ^ Who is 

offended (oicAv^xxi(trau). Who is scan- 

aalized. The word means properly to 

cause to stumble and fail ; hence to be 

a stumbling-block to any one ; to give 

or cause offiince to any one. The idea 

here seems to be, * who is liable to be 

led astray ; who has temptations and 

trials that are likely to lead him to sin 

or to cause him to fall, and I do not 

bum with impatience to restore him, or 
with indignation against the tempter V 

In all such cases Paul deeply sympa- I is derived from the same mm4 whk|l 
mued with thmn, sod was prompi to\W ivDAarai ^iraak^ vl ^sr M. B» 



Tlus may either mean 
he woold ham with indignatioB 
those who had led thom iatD 
ain, or be deeply excited in view tf Ifet 
disgraee whidi woold be thus famffbt 
oo the Christian cause. In either ease it 
means that his mind woold he in a glow 
of emotion ; he woold feel deeplj ; bt 
ooaM not \ook upon soch thii^ with 
intfifiermoe or without being deep^ 
agiuted. With all he aympathiied; 
and the oonditioo of all, whether in • 
sUte of feeble feidi, or feeble body, ir 
felling into on, excited dn deepest «■»' 
tioDs in his mind. The tmth here taoglil 
is, that Paul felt a de^ sympathy ftr 
all others who bore the Christian nan^ 
and this sympathy fer others greatly i» 
creased the cares and toils of the toot^ 
tolic office whidi he sustained. oOt 
having given this exposition, candoor 
compels me to acknowledge that tfaa 
whole verae may mean, ' Who is feeUi 
in the feith in regard to certain obaor^ 
ances and rites and customs (1 Cor. 
ix. 22), and I do not also evincs the 
same ? I do not rouse their prejndieei) 
or wound their feelings, or ahum them* 
On the other hand, who is scandaJhed^ 
or led into sm uy t&e example of othai 
in regard to such cusUns; whokki 
by the example of others into tran^gve^ 
ion, and I do not bum with indignatioiil' 
In either case, however, ' the genml 
sense is, that he sympathissd with aB 
others. 

90, If I must needs glory. It h 
unpleasant for me to boast, hot tb 
stances have compelM me. But 
I am compelled, I will not boast ef mf 
rank, er talents, hot of diat wUeh ii 
regarded by some as an infenHty' 
^ MineinfaimHes. Greek, « Hie Iha^ 
of my weakness.' The woid hero Htl 

derived from 
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31 The God* and Father of 
OUT Lord Jesus Christ, which ^ 



• 6a. 1. 3. 



h Ro. 9. 5. 



WMer] 



miends doubtless to refer here to what 
Ittd preceded in his enumeration of the 
trials which he had endured. He had 
ipoken of sufferings. He had endured 
amcli. He had also spoken of that 
|j6dernes8 of feeling which prompted 
to sympathize so deeply when 
suffered. He admitted that he 
^ept, and trembled, and glowed 
irtdi strong feelings on occasions which 
jBiiiaps to many would not seem to 
CfeUfbr such strong emotions, and which 
tKiy might be disposed to set down as 
t weakness or infirmity. This might 
ineeially be the case among the Greeks, 
imere many philosophers, as the Stoics, 
#Bre disposed to regard all sympathetic 
idSng, and all sensitiveness to suffering 
m Uk infirmity. But Paul admitted 
%il he was disposed to glory in this 
#Kie. He gloried that he hud suffered 
ML'ttQch; that he had endured so many 
tfds on account of Christianity, and 
te he had a mind that was capable 
#feeling for others and of entering 
hto their sorrows and trials. Well 
■i^t be do this, for there is no more 
li^ly feature in the mind of a virtuous 
and there is no more lovely infiu- 
of Christianity than this, that it 
us to ** bear a brother's woes,'* 
mA to sympathize in all the sorrows 
mt joys of others. Philosophy and in- 
tIpGty may ba dissocial, cheerless, cold ; 
In it is not 80 with Christianity. Phi- 
teaphy may snap asunder all the cords 
fUeh bind us to the living world, but 
Ckristiaoity strengthens these cords; 
A and cheerless atheism and skepticism 
Wivf teach us to look with unconcern 
m a sofifering world, but it is the glory 
tf Christianity that it teaches us to feel 
ii interest in the weal or wo of the 
^Rarest man that lives, to rejoice in 
lb joy and to weep in his sorrows. 

if. The God and Father, &c. Paul 
#li accoiiomed to make-iolemn appeals 
p Chkl for the truth of what he said, 
BaMbBy %hen it was likely to be call'' 
^ SI 



is blessed forevermore, knoweth 
* that I lie not. 



c 1 Th. 2. 5. 



ed in question. See ver. 10. Comp^ 
Rom. ix. 1. The solemn appeal which 
he here makes to God is made in view 
of what he had just said of his suffer- 
ings, not of what follows — for there was 
nothing in the occurrence at Damascus 
that demanded so solemn an appeal to 
God. The reason of this asseveration 
is probably that the transactions to which 
he had referred were known to but 
few, and perhaps not all of them to 
even his best friends; that his trials 
and calamities had been so numerous 
and extraordinary that his enemies 
would say that they were improbable, 
and that all this had been the mere 
fruit of exaggeration ; and as he had 
no witnesses to appeal to for the truth 
of what he said, he makes a solemn 
appeal to the ever4)Iessed God. This 
appeal is made with great reverence. 
It is not rash, or bold, and is by no means 
irreverent or profane. He appeals to 
God as the Father of the Redeemer 
whom he so much venerated and Ic^ed, 
and as himself blessed forevermore. If 
all appeals to God were made on as 
important occasions as this, and with 
the same profound veneration and reve- 
rence, such appeals would never be 
improper, and we should never be shock- 
ed as we are oflen now when men ap- 
peal to God. This passage proves that 
an appeal to God on great occasions 
is not improper ; it proves also that it 
should be done with profound venera- 
tion. 

32. At Damascus, This circum- 
stance is mentioned as an additional 
trial. It is evidently mentioned as an 
instance of peril which had escaped his 
recollection in the rapid account of 
his dangers enumerated in the previous 
verses. It is designed to show what 
imminent danger he was in, and how 
narrowly he escaped with his life. On 
the situation of Damascus, see Note, 
Acts ix. 2. The trausAc\\OTv Vct^ ta- 
ferred to is aUo Te\^le«\. \s^ \j>\ifcft ^Kr«^ 
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32 In Damascus • the governor 
under Aretas the king kept the 



a Ac. 9. 24, 25. 



city of the Damascenes with a 
garrison, desirous to apprehend 



rae : 



ix. 24, 26), though without mentioning 
the name of the king, or referring to 
the fact that the governor kept die city 
with a garrison. 1 The governor. 
Greek, o 't^a^n. The ethnarch ; pro- 
perly a ruler of the people, a prefect, a 
ruler, a chief. Who he was is unknown, 
though he was evidently some officer 
under the king. It is not improbable 
that he was a Jew, or at any rate he 
was one who could be influenced by 
the Jews, and who was doubtless ex- 
cited by the Jews to guard the city, and 
if possible to take Paul as a malefactor. 
Luke informs us (Acts ix. 23, 24) that 
the Jews took counsel against Paul to 
kill him, and that they watched the 
gates night and day to effect their 
object They doubtless represented 
Paul as an apostate, and as aiming to 
overthrow their religion. He had come 
with an important commission to Da- 
mascus and had failed to execute it; 
he had become the open friend of those 
whom he came to destroy; and they 
doubtless claimed of the civil authori- 
ties of Damascus that he should be 
given up and taken to Jerusalem for 
trial. It was not difficult, therefore, to 
secure the co-operation of the governor 
of the city in the case, and there is no 
improbability in the statement ^ Un- 
der Aretas the king. There were three 
kings of this name who are particularly 
mentioned by ancient writers. The 
first is mentioned in 2 Mac v. 8, as the 
** king of the Arabians." He lived about 
170 years before Christ, and of course 
could not be the one referred to here. 
The second is mentioned in Josephus, 
Ant b. xiii. ch. xv. § 2. He is first 
mentioned as having reigned in Ccelo- 
Syria, but as being called to the govern- 
ment of Damascus by those who dwelt 
there, on account of the hatred which 
they bore to Ptolemy MeneUi Whis- 
ton remarks in a note on Josephus, 
that this was the first king of the Ara- 
bians who took Damascus and reigned 



there, and that this name afterwards be- 
came common to such Arabian kings as 
reigned at Damascus and at Petra. 8e« 
Josephus, Ant b. xvL ch. ix. § 4. Of 
course this king reigned some time be 
fore the transaction here referred to by 
Paul. A third king of this name, says 
Rosenmullcr, is the one mentioned here. 
He was the father-in-law of Herod 
Antipas. He made war with his son 
in-law Herod because he had repudiated 
his daughter, the wife of Herod. This 
he had done in order to marry his 
brother Philip's wife. See Note, Matt 
xiv. 3. On thiB account Aretas made 
war with Herod, and in order to resist 
him, Herod applied to Tiberius the Ro- 
man emperor for aid. Vitellius was 
sent by Tiberius to subdue Aretas, and 
to bring him dead or alive to Rome. 
But before Vitellius had embarked in 
the enterprise, Tiberius died, and thus 
Aretas was saved from ruin. It is sup- 
posed that in this state of things, when 
thus waging war with Herod, be made 
an incursion to Syria and seized upon 
Damascus, where he was reigning when 
Paul went there ; or if not reigning 
there personally, he had appoint^ an 
ethnarch or governor who administered 
the affairs of the dty in his place. 
1 Kept the citt/t ^^c. Luke (Actstx. 
24) says that they watched the gates 
day and night to kill him. This was 
probably the Jews. Meantime the 
ethnarch guarded the dty, to prevent 
his escape. The Jews would have kill- 
ed him at once; the ethnarch wished 
to apprehend him and bring him ft> 
trial. In either case Paul had much ti 
fear, and he, therefore, embraced tba 
only way of escape. ^ With agarrtMon. 
The word which is used here in the 
origihal (^^&vgiai) means simply to watch; 
to guard; to keep. Our transtation 
would seem to imply that there was a 
body of men stationed in order to guard 
the city. The true idea is, that then 
were men who were appointed to goaid 
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33 And through a window 
in a basket was I let down 



die gates <^ Utie citj and to keep watch 
kat he should escape them. Damascus 
WIS surrounded, as all ancient cities 
were, with high walls, and it did not 
occur to them that he could escape in 
•ny other way than by the gates. 

- 33» And through a window. That 

■I, through a little door or aperture in 

die waU; perhaps something like an 

iOihrBsure, that might have been large 

QDOOgh to allow a man to pass through 

ll: Luke says (Acts ix. 25) that they 

kt him down '*by the wall." But there 

ii no inconsistency. They doubtless 

iknit passed him through the embrasure 

or loop>hole in the wall, and then let 

him down gently by the side of it 

I^e does not say it was over the top 

01 the wall, but merely that he descended 

Ay the wall. It is not probable that an 

M^rasure or opening would be near 

tbtt bottom, and consequently there 

would be a considerable distance for 

UBt to descend by the side of the wall 

lAer he had passed through the window. 

Bloomfield, however, supposes that the 

piuase employed by Luke and rendered 

■ijy the wall," means properly " through 

fte wall/' But I prefer the former in- 

tvpretation. ^ In a basket. The word 

here used {a-et^dvii) means any thing 

bfiided or twisted ; hence a rope-basket, 

% yet-work of cords, or a wicker ham- 

ptt: It might have been such an one 

If was used for catching fish, or it mi^ht 

hive been made for the occasion. The 

ivord used by Luke (Acts ix, 25) is 

nv^le — a word usually meaning a 

|lwet for storing grain, provisions, &c 

Where Paul went immediately after he 

bod escaped them, he does not here say. 

Fiom Gral. L 17, it appears that he went 

into Arabia, where he spent some time, 

•ndtheo returned to Damascus, and after 

diiee years he went up to Jerusalem. 

bwoidd not have been safe to have 

r to Jerusalem at once, and he there* 
waited for the passions of the Jews 
to have time to cool, before he ventured 
hoMolf again in their luuido. 



by the wall, and escaped his 
hands. 

■ » 

REMARKS. 

1. There may be circumstances, but 
they are rare, in which it may be proper 
to speak of our own attainments, and 
of our own doings, ver. 1. Boasting 
is in general nothing but folly — the 
fruit of pride — but there may be situa- 
tions when to state what we have done 
may be necessary to the vindication of 
our own character, and may tend to 
honour God. Then we should do it ; 
not to trumpet forth our own fame, but 
to glorify God and to advance his cause. 
Occasions occur however but rarely in 
which it is proper to speak in this man- 
ner of ourselves. 

2. The church should be pure. It 
is the bride of the Redeemer; the 
" Lamb's wife." ver. 2. It is soon to 
be presented to Christ, soon to be ad- 
mitted to his presence. How holy 
should be that church which sustains 
such a relation ! How anxious to be 
worthy to appear before the son of 
God! 

3. All the individual members of 
that church should be holy. ver. 2. They 
as individuals are soon to be presented 
in heaven as the fruit of the labours of 
the Son of God, and as entitled to his 
eternal love. How pure should be the 
lips that are soon to speak his praise in 
heaven ; how pure the eyes that are soon 
to behold his glory ; how holy the feet 
that are soon to tread his courts in the 
heavenly world ! 

4. There is great danger of being 
corrupted from the simplicity that is in 
Christ ver. 3. Satan desires to destroy 
us ; and his great object is readily ac- 
complished if he can seduce Christians 
from simple devotedness to the Redeem 
er ; if he can secure corruption in doc- 
trine or in the manner of worship^ and 
can produce conformity in dress and in 
the style of living to this world. For- 
merly he excited persecution. But in 
that he was foiled. The more the 
church was peniec\i\a^ >^<& isvok't^ >& 
grew. Then bio cYian%«^ \^ ^cs^osA 
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What he could not do by peraecution 
he sought to do by corrupting the 
church ; and in this he has been by far 
more successfuL This can be done 
slowly but certainly ; effectually but 
without exciting suspicion. And it 
matters not to Satan whether the church 
is cri[)[)lcd by persecution or its zeal de- 
stroyed by false doctrine and by con- 
fbmiity to the world. Hia aim is se- 
cured ; and the power of the church 
destroyed. The form in which he now 
assails the church is by attempting to 
seduce it from simple and hearty attach- 
ment to the Saviour. And, O ! in how 
many instances is he successful. 

5. Our religion has cost much suffer- 
ing. Wc have in this chapter a detail 
of extraordinary trials and sorrows in 
establishing it; and we have reason 
to be thankful, in some degree, that the 
enemies of Paul made it necessary for 
him to boast in this manner. We 
have thus some most interesting de- 
tails of facts of which otherwise we 
should have been ignorant; and we 
see that the life of Paul was a life of 
continual self-denial and toil. By sea 
and land ; at home and abroad ; among 
his own countrymen and strangers, he 
was subjected to continued privations 
and persecution. So it has been al- 
ways in regard to the establishment of 
the gospel. It began its career in the 
sufferings of its great Author, and the 
foundation of the church was laid in 
his blood. It progressed amidst suffer- 
ings, for all the apostles, except John, 
it is supposed were mar^rs. It 
continued to advance amidst suffer- 
ings — for ten fiery persecutions raged 
throughout the Roman empire, and 
thousands died in consequence of their 
professed attachment to the Saviour. 
It has been always propagated in hea- 
then lands by self-denials and sacrifices, 
for the life of a missionary is that of 
sacrifice and toil. How many such 
men as David Braineni and Henry 
Marty n have sacrificed their lives in 
order to extend the true religion around 
the world ! 

6. AIJ that we enjoy is the fruit of 
g^ BO^erings, toUa, and aacnftcea cS 



others. We hcv* not on» Christian 
privilege or hope which has not cost 
the life of manj a mwtyr. How thank- 
ful should we be to God that he was 
pleased to raise up men who would 
be willing thus to saffer^ and that he 
sustained and kept them until their woifc 
was accomplished! 

7. We may infer the sincerity of 
the men engaged in propagating the 
Christian religion. What had Paul to 
gain in the sorrows which he endured? 
Why did he not remain in his own 
land and reap the honours which wero 
then fully within his grasp ? The an- 
swer is an easy one. It was because 
he believed that Christianity was true; 
and believing that, he believed that it 
was of importance to make it known to 
the world. Paul did not endure these 
sorrows, and encounter these perils for 
the sake of pleasure, honour, or gain. 
No man who reads this chapter can 
doubt that he was sincere, and that he 
was an honest man. 

8. The Christian religion is, therefore, 
true. Not because the first preachers 
were sincere — ^for the advocatxss of error 
are often sincere, and are willing to 
suffer much or even to die as martyrs ; 
but because this was a case when their 
sincerity proved the facts in regard to 
the truth of Christianity. It was not 
sincerity in regard to opinions merely, it 
was in regard to fads. They not only 
believed that the Messiah had come and 
died and risen again, but they saw ik'm— 
saw him when he lived ; saw him die ; 
saw him after he was risen ; and it was 
in relation to these facts that they were 
sincere. But how could they he de- 
ceived here 1 Men may be deceived in 
their opinions ; but how could Jdhn, 
e. g., be deceived in affirming that he 
was intimately acquainted — the bosom 
friend — ^with Jesus of Nazareth ; that 
he saw him die ; and that he conversed 
with him after he had died 1 In this 
he could not be mistaken ; and sooner 
than deny this, John would have spent 
his whole life in a cave in Patmoa, or 
have died on the cross or at the stake. 
But if John saw all this, then the Chrie* 

\ uan T«iii^voii ia tzuA, 
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9. We lihould be willing to tiifier 
now. If Paul and the other apostles 
were willing to Midlife so much, why 
■hoald not we be 1 If fbey were will- 
ing to deny themselves so much in order 
that the gospel shoald be spread among 
the nations, why should not we be ? It 
is now just as important that it should 
be spread as it was then ; and the church 
■hould be just as willing to sacrifice its 
comforts to make the gospel known as 
it was in the days of Paul. We may 
add, also, that if there was the same de- 
Totedness to Christ evinced by all Chris- 
tians now which is described in this 
diapter; if there was the same zeal and 
■ell^enial, the time would not be far 
distant when the gospel would be spread 
all around the world. May the time 
toon come when all Christians shall 
liave the same self-denial as Paul ; and 
especially when all who enter the mi- 
nistry shall be willing to forsake 
country and home, and to encounter 
peril in the city and the wilderness ; on 
the sea and the land ; to meet cold, and 
nakedness, hunger, thirst, persecution, 
md death in any way in order that they 
may make, known the name of the 8a- 
^ur to a lost world. 

CHAPTER XII. 

This chapter is a continuation of the 
lime general subject which was discuss- 
ed in the two previous chapters. The 
general design of the apostle is, to de- 
^od himself from the charges brought 
igaiost him in Corinth, and especially, 
ti would appear, from the charge that 
he had no claims to the character of an 
^)08tle. In the previous chapters he 
had met these charges, and had shown 
dkat he had just cause to be bold to- 
wards them; that he had ui his life 
given evidence that he was called to 
this work, and especially that by his 
miocesses and by his sufferings he had 
showed that he had evidence that he 
had been truly engaged in the work of 
the Lord Jesus. 

This chapter contains the following 
eabjects. 

1. Paul appeals to another evidence 
diat he was engaged in the apostolic 

SI* 



office — an evidence to which none of 
his accusers could appeal — that he had 
been permitted to behold the glories of 
the heavenly world, ver. 1 — 10. In 
the previous chapter he had mentioned 
his trials. Here he says (ver. 1), that 
as they had compelled him to boast, he 
would mention the revelation which 
he had had of the Lord. He details, 
therefore, the remarkable vision which 
he had had several years before (ver. 
2 — 4), when he was caught up to hea- 
ven, and permitted to behold the wonders 
there. Yet he says, that lest such an 
extraordinary manifiestation should exalt 
him above measure, he Wtis visited with 
a sore and peculiar trial — a trial from 
which he prayed earnestly to be deli- 
vered, but that he received answer that 
the grace of God would be suiHcient to 
support him. ver. 5—9. It was in view 
of this, he says (ver. 10) that he had 
pleasure in infirmities and sulTcrings in 
the cause of the Redeemer. 

2. He then (ver. 11,12) sums up 
what he had said ; draws the conclusion 
that he had given every sign or evidence 
that he was an apostle ; that in all that 
pertained to toil, and patience, and mira- 
cles, he had shown that he was com 
missioned by the Saviour ; though with 
characteristic modesty he said he was 
nothing, 

3. He then expresses his purpose to 
come again and see them, and his in- 
tention then not to be burdensome to 
them. ver. 13 — 15. He was willing to 
labour for them, and to exhaust his 
strength in endeavouring to promote 
their welfare without receiving support 
from them, for he regarded himself in 
the light of a father to them, and it was 
not usual for children to sui)port their 
parents. 

4. In connexion with this, he answers 
another charge against himself. Some 
accused him of being crafty ; that though 
he did not burden them, yet he kntw 
well how to manage so as to secure 
what he wanted without burdening 
them, or seeming to receive any thing 
from them. ver. 16. To this he answers 
by an appeal to fact, P^xV\cai\"kCv^ V^ 
appeahi to IW cou^^wX «►! '^'vx»» ^V«a. 
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doubtless to glory. * I will 
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with them, in full proof that he had no 
^Jf^ inch design, ver. 17 — 19. 

6. In the conclusion of the chapter, 
hf) expresses his fear that when he 
should come among them he would 
find much that would humble them, 
and give him occasion for severity of 
discipline, ver. 20, 21. This appre- 
hension is evidently expressed in order 
that they might be led to examine them- 
selves, and to put away whatever was 
wrong. 

1. It 18 not expedient. It is not well ; 
it does not become me. This may either 
mean that he felt and admitted that it 
did not become him to bcMst in this 
manner ; that there was an impropriety 
in his doing it though circumstances 
had compelled him, and in this sense 
it is understood by nearly, or quite, all 
expositors ; or it may be taiken ironically. 
*8uch a man as I am ought not to 
boast So you say, and so it would 
seem. A man who has done no more 
than I have ; who has suffered nothing ; 
who has been idle and at ease as I have 
been, ought surely not to boast And 
since there is such an evident impro- 
priety in my boasting and speaking 
about myself, I will turn to another 
matter, and inquire whether the same 
thing may not be said about visions and 
xevelations. I will speak, therefore, of 
a man who had some remarkable reve- 
lations, and inquire whether h£ has any 
right to boast of the favours imparted 
to him.' This seems to me to be the 
probable interpretation of this passage. 
t To glory* To boast ch. x. 8. 13 ; 
xi; 10. One of the charges which they 
alleged against him was, that he was 
given to boasting without any good 
reason. Ailer the enumeration in the 
previous chapter of what he had done 
and suffered, he says that this was 
doubtless very true. Such a man had 
nothing to boast of. ^ / udll come, 
Marg. «For I wiU." Our tnuialaton 



come to visions and revelations 
of the Lord. 

2 I knew a man in 'Christ 

a Ro. 16. 7. 

have omitted the word ( ya^) for in the 
text, evidently supposing that it is a 
mere expletive. Doddridge renders it, 
" nevertheless." But it seems to me 
that it contains an important sense, and 
that it should be rendered by thkit. 
' Since it is not fit that I should gl(Hry, 
then I will refer to visions, &c I will 
turn away then from that subject, and 
come to another.' Thus the word (y^O 
is used in John vii. 41. <* Shall theit 
(juii yap) Christ come out of Galilee 1" 
Acts viii. 31. **How can I thsit 
(jTilc ya^) except some man should guide 
meV See also Acts xix. 35. Rom. 
iii. 3. Phil. L 18. ^ To visions. The 
word vision is used in the Scriptures 
often to denote the mode in which 
divine communications were usually 
made to men. This was done by 
causing some scene to appear to pass 
before the mind as in a landscape, so 
that the individual seemed to «ee a repre- 
sentation of what was to occur in some 
future period. It was usually appUed 
to prophecy, and is often used in the 
Old Testament See my Note on Isa. 
L 1, and also on Acts ix. 10. The 
vision which Paul here refers to was 
that which he was permitted to have 
of the heavenly world, ver. 4. He was 
permitted to see what perhaps no other 
mortal had seen, the glory of heaven. 
^ And revelations of the hord. Which 
the Lord had made. Or it may mean 
manifestations which the Lord had 
made of himself to him. The word 
rendered revehUions means properiy an 
uncovering (usnttoKv^s, from uuruucxvsv 
Tw, to uncover), and denotes a removal 
of the veil of ignorance and darkneas, 
so that an object may be clearly seen « 
and is thus applied to truth revealed, 
because tbe obscurity is removed &iid 
the truth becomes manifest 

2. 1 knew a man in Christ I 
acquainted with a Christian ; the phi 
in Christ'' meaning nothing moie thao 
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about fourteen * years ago, 

< Ji. D. 46. A«. 22. 17. 

that he was united to Christ or was a 
Christian. See Rom. xvi. 7. The reason 
why Paul did not speak of this directly 
as a vision which he had himself seen 
was probably that he was accused of 
boasting, and he had admitted that it 
did not become him to glory. But 
though it did not become him to boast 
directly, yet he could tell them of a man 
concerning whoni there would be no 
impropriety evidently in boasting. It 
is not uncommon, moreover, for a man 
.to speak of himself in the third person. 
Thus Cesar in his Commentaries uni- 
formly speaks of himself. And so John 
in his gospel speaks of himself, ch. xiii. 
23, 24 ; xix. 26 ; xxi. 20. John did it 
on account of his modesty, because he 
would not appear to put himself forward, 
and because the mention of his own 
name as connected with the friendship 
of the Saviour in the remarkable man- 
ner in which he enjoyed it, might have 
savoured of pride. For a similar reason 
Paul may have been unwilling to men- 
tion his own name here ; and he may 
have abstained from referring to this 
occurrence elsewhere because it might 
savour of pride, and might also excite the 
envy or ill-will of others. Those who 
have been most favoured with spiritual 
enjoyments will not be the most ready 
to proclaim it They will cherish the 
remembrance in order to excite gratitude 
in their own hearts and support them 
in trial; they will not blazon it abroad 
as if they were more the favourites of 
heaven than others are. That this refers 
to Paul himself is evident for the fol- 
lowing reasons. (1.) His argument 
required that he should mention some- 
thing that had occurred to himself. Any 
thing that had occurred to another 
would not have been pertinent (2.) He 
applies it directly to himself (ver. 7), 
when he says that God took effectual 
measures that he should not be unduly 
exalted in view of the abundant revela- 
tions bestowed on him. Y About four- 
teen yean ago* On what occasion or 



(whether in the body I cannot 
tell ; or whether out of the body, 
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where this occurred, or why he con- 
cealed the remarkable &et so long, a(id 
why there is no other aUusion to it, is ^. 
unknown; and conjecture is oselesa. *%. 
If this epistle was written, 9» is com- 
monly supposed, about the year 58, then 
this occurrence must have happened 
about the year 44. This was several 
years afler his conversion, and of course 
this does not refer to the trance men- 
tioned in Acts ix. 9^ at the time when 
he was converted. Dr. Benson supposes 
that this vision was made to him when 
he was praying in the temple after his 
return to Jerusalem,when he was directed 
to go from Jerusalem to the Gentiles 
(Acts xxii. 17), and that it was intended 
to support him in the tiials which he 
was about to endure. There can be 
little danger of error in supposing that 
its object was to support him in those 
remarkable trials, and that God designed 
to impart to him such views of heaven 
and its glory, and of the certainty that 
he would soon be admitted there, as 
to support him in his sufferings, and 
make him willing to bear all that should 
be laid upon him. God often gives to 
his people some clear and elevated spirit- 
ual comforts before they enter into trials 
as well as while in them ; he prepares 
them for them before they come. This 
vision Paul had kept secret for fourteen 
years. He had doubtless often thought 
of it; and the remembrance of that 
glorious hour was doubtless one of the 
reasons why he bore trials so patiently 
and was willing to endure so much. 
But before this he had had no occasion 
to mention it He had other proo& in 
abundance that he was called to the 
work of an apostle; and to mention 
this would savour of pride and ostenta* 
tion. It was only when he was eon^ 
pelted to refer to the evidences of his 
apostolic mission that he refers to it here. 
^ Whether in the body I cannot telL 
That is, I do not pretend to explain it 
I do not know how it occurred. With 
iiie fact he was acquainted; but how 
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il W9S hroagfat aboot he did not know. 
Whether the body was caught up to 
hesTen ; whether die soul was for a time 
separated firom the body; or whether 
the scene passed before Uie mind in a 
Tision, so that he seemed to have been 
caught up to heaven, he does not jNre- 
tend to know. The evident idea is, 
that at the time he was in a state 
of insensibility in r^ard to surround- 
ing objects, and was unconscious of 
what was occurring, as if he had been 
dead. Where Paul confesses his own 
ignorance of what occurred to himself 
it would be vain for us to inquire ; and 
the question hmv this was done is im- 
materiaL No one can doubt that God 
had power if he chose to transport the 
body to heaven; or that he had power 
for a time to separate the soul from the 
body ; or that he had power to represent 
to the mind so cleaiiy the view of the 
heavenly world that he would appear 
to see it See Acts viL 56. It is dear 
only that he lost all consciousness of 
any thing about him at that time, and 
that he saw only the things in heaven. 
It may be added here, however, that 
Paul evidently supposed that his soul 
might be taken to heaven without the 
boSyf and that it might have separate 
consciousness and a separate existence. 
He was not, therefore, a materialist, and 
he did not believe that the existence 
and consciousness of the soul was de- 
pendent on the body. ^ God hnowetfu 
With the mode in which it was done 
Grod only could be acquainted. Paul 
did not attempt to explain that That 
was to him of comparatively little *coii> 
sequence, and he did not lose his time 
in a vain attempt to explain it How 
happy would it be if all theologians 
were as ready to be satisfied with the 
knowledge of a fact, and to leave the 
mode of explaining it with God, as 
this prince of theologians was. Many 
a man would have busied himself with 
a vain speculation about the way in 
which it woB dona; Paul was conie»tod 



such an one caught up to the 
third heaven. 



with the fad that it had occurred. 
t Such an one caught up. The word 
which ishere used (a^a^et) means, to 
seiie upon, to snatch away, as wolves 
do their prey (John xii. 10) ; or to 
seize with avidity or eagerness (Matt 
xi. 12) ; or to carry away, to hurry oflf 
by force at involuntarily. See John 
vL 15. Acts viL 39 ; xxiii 10. In the 
case before us there is implied the idea 
that Paul was conveyed by a foreign 
force ; or that he was suddenly seized 
and snatched up to heaven. The word 
expresses the suddenness and the rapid- 
ity with which it was done. Probably it 
was instantaneous, so that he appeared 
at once to be in heaven. Of the mode 
in which it was done Paul has given 
no explanations ; and conjecture would 
be useless. ^ To the third heaven. 
The Jews sometimes speak of seven 
heavens, and Mahomet has borrowed 
this idea from the Jews. But the 
Bible speaks of but three heavens, and 
among the Jews in the apostokc agcb 
also the heavens were divided into three. 
(1.) The aerial, including the clouds 
and the atmosphere, the heavens above 
us, urUil we come to the stars. (2.) The 
starry heavens, the heavens in which 
the sun, moon, and stars appear to be 
situated. (3.) The heavens beyond 
the stars. That heaven was supposed 
to be the residence of Grod, of angelii 
and of holy spirits. It was this up- 
per heaven, the dwelling-place of Grod, 
to which Paul was taken, and whose 
wonders he was permitted to behold-* 
this region where God dwelt; where 
Christ was seated at the right hand of the 
Father, and where the spirits of the josk 
were assembled. The ranciful opimoni 
of the Jews about seven heavens may 
be seen detailed in Schocttgen or in 
Wetstein, by whom the principal pee* 
sages from the Jewish writings relating 
to the subject have been collected. Aa 
their opinions throw -no light on thb 
passage, it is unnecessary to detail thepi 
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3 And I knew such a man, 
(whether in the hody, or out of 
the hody, I cannot tell : God 
knoweth ;) 



8. And I knew such a man. It is 
not uncommon to repeat 8 solemn 
a£Brmation in order that it may be made 
more emphatic. This is done here. 
FbuI repeats the idea, that he was in- 
timately acquainted with such a man, 
and that he did not know whether he 
WIS in the body or out of the body. All 
that was known to God. 

4. Into paradise. The word para- 
dise (prai^unf) occurs but three times 
in the New Testament. Luke xxiii. 
48. 2Cor.xii. 4. Rev. ii. 7. It occurs 
often in the Septuagint, as the trans- 
ktion of the word garden. Gren. ii. 8, 
9,10.15,16; iii. 1,2,3.8.16.23,24; 
liii. 10. Num. xxiv. 6. Isa. Ii. 3. 
Esek.xxviii. 13; xxxi. 8, 9. Joel ii. 3. 
And also Isa. i. 30. Jer. xxix. 5 ; and 
of the word (oino) Pardes in Neh. ii. 8. 
Eccl. ii. 5. Cant. ii. 13. It is a word 
which had its origin in the language of 
eastern Asia, and wliich has been adopt- 
ed in the Greek, the Roman, and other 
western languages. In Sanscrit the word 
paradesha means a land elevated and 
cultivated ; in Armenian, pardes denotes 
a garden around the house planted with 
trees, shrubs, grass for use and ornament. 
In Persia, the word denotes the pleor 
sure gardens and parks with wild ani- 
mals around the country residences of 
the monarchs and princes. Hence it 
denotes in general a garden of pleasure ; 
and in the New Testament is applied 
to the abodes of the blessed after death, 
itiib dwelling-place of God and of hap- 
jnr spirits ; or to heaven as a place of 
Uessedness. Some have supposed that 
Paul here by the word <' paradise'^ means 
to describe a different place from that 
denoted by the phrase " the third hea- 
Ten ;" but there is no good reason for 
tfus supposition. The only difference 
ii that this word implies the idea of a 
place of blessedness; but the same 
place is undoubtedly Te&ned to. \ And 



4 How that he was caught up 
into paradise, " and heard un- 
speakable words, which it is not 
^ lawful for a man to utter. 

a Lu. 23. 43. Re. 2. 7. < oXypossihle. 

heard unspeakable words. The word 
which is here rendered " unspeakable*' 
(u^MTdt) may either mean what cannot 
be spoken, or what ought not to be 
spoken. The word means unutterable, 
ineffable; and whichever idea we attach 
to it, Paul meant to say that he could 
not attempt by words to do justice to 
what he saw and heard. The use of 
the word " words** here would seem to 
imply that he heard the language of 
exalted praise ; or that there were 
truths imparted to his mind which he 
could not hope to convey in any lan- 
guage spoken by men. Tf Which it is 
not lawful for a man to utter. Marg. 
**PossiS/e." Witsius supposes that the 
word c^oy may include both, and Dod- 
dridge accords with the interpretation. 
See also Robinson's Lex. The word is 
most commonly used in the significa 
tion of lawful. Thus, Matt. xiv. 4. 
" It is not lawful for thee to have her." 
Acts xvi. 21. " Which it is not lawful 
for us to observe;" xxii. 25. "Is it 
lawful fer you to scourge a man that 
is a Roman," &c. In the same sense 
of lawful it is used in Matt. xii. 2. 10. 
12; XX. 15. Mark iu 26; x. 2. When 
it refers to possibility it probably means 
moral possibility ; that is, propriety, or 
it means that it is right. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the word here rather 
means that it was not proper to give 
utterance to those things ; it would not 
be right to attempt it. It might be 
also true that it would not have been 
possible for language to convey clearly 
the ideas connected with the things which 
Paul was then permitted to see ; but 
the main thought is, that there was some 
reason why it would not be proper for 
him to have attempted to communicate 
those ideas to men at large. The Jews 
held that it was unlawful to pronounce 
the Tetragrammaton^ ».^. the uws» Okt 
four Utteia ^J\\r^^'i, ^i»a^KVL\ «A 
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nttoir lort. sod Dooe of tlmn to diis 
d»5 atmnpi to profKmnee tL But diis 
WW mere mpRithioo: and it is inn 
ponUe that Panl shouU have been in- 
Aoeoced branr soch reasoo as thi& 

The far. faction here refenvd to is 
vcrr mnarkaMe. It is the odIt iostance 
in the Schptores of any one who was 
taken to heaTen. either in xealirr or in 
▼ision, and who letarDed again to the 
earth and was then qualined to coauno- 
nicate important truths about the bea- 
Tenlj world from personal obaerration. 
Enoch and Elijah were taken to hea- 
ven : but they returned not to converse 
with men. Elijah a(H>«ared with Moses 
in conversation with Jesus on the mount 
of transfiguration ; but they conversed 
with him only about his decease, which 
he was about to accomplish at Jerusa- 
lem. Luke ix. 31. There would have 
been no propriety for them to have 
spoken to Jesus of heaven, for he came 
down from heaven and was in heaven 
(John iiL 13), and they were not per- 
mitted to speak to the disciples of hea- 
ven. Lazarus was raised from the dead 
(John xL), and many of the saints 
which had slept in their graves arose at 
the death of Jesus (Matt xxviL 52), but 
there is no intimation that they commu- 
nicated any thing to the living about 
the heavenly world. Of all the millions 
who have been taken to heaven, not one 
has been permitted to return to bear 
his testimony to its glories ; to witness 
for God that he is faithful to his pro- 
mises; to encourage his pious friends 
to persevere; or to invite his impenitent 
friends to follow him to that glorious 
world. And so fixed is the law ; so 
settled is the principle, that even La- 
zarus was not permitted to go, though 
at the earnest request of the rich 
man in hell, and warn his friends 
not to follow him to that world of wo. 
Luke xvi. 27 — 31. Mahomet indeed 
feigned that he bad made a journey to 
heaven, and he attempts to describe what 
IiB Maw; aocTthe difierence between 



* inte mspiratian waAJabt or pretended 
immratian is strikingly evinced by the 
Aaerence between Paul's dignifioS si- 
lence — rerba eaero digna eileniio {H(h 
raet) — and the puerilities of the prophet 
of Mecca. See the Koran, ch. xvii. As 
the difiereDce between the true religion 
and imposture is strikingly illustrated 
by this, we may recur to the principal 
events which happened to the imposbNr 
on this criebraled journey. The whole 
accooitf may be seen in Piideaux*s Life 
of Mahomet, p. 43, seq. He solemnly 
affirmed that he had been translated to 
the heaven oS heavens; that on a white 
beast, leas than a mule, but larger than 
an ass, he had been conveyed from the 
temple of Mecca to that of Jerusalem ; 
had successivdy ascended the seven 
heavens with his companion Gabriel, 
receiving and returning the salutations 
of its blessed inhabitants; bad then 
proceeded altme within two bow-shots 
of the throne c^ the Almighty, when he 
felt a cold which pierced him to the 
heart, and was touched on the shoulder 
by the hand of God, who commanded 
him to pray fifty times a day, but with 
the advice of Moses he was prevailed 
on to have tlie number reduced to five ; 
and that he then returned to Jerusalem 
and to Mecca, having performed a 
journey of thousands of years in the 
tenth part of a night. 

The fact that Paul was not permitted 
to communicate what he had seen is 
very remarkable. It is natural to ask 
why it is so ? Why has not God sent 
down departed saints to tell men of the 
glories of heaven ? Why does he not 
permit them to come and bear testimo- 
ny to what they have seen and enjoy- 
ed! Why not come and clear up the 
doubts of the pious; why not come 
and convince a thoughtless world* 
why not come and bear honourable 
testimony for God that he is feithful to 
reward his people 1 And especially 
why did he not suffer Paul, whom ha 
had permitted to behold the glories of 
paradise, to testify simply to what bo 
had seen, and tell us what was there t 

To these questions, so ohvioua, it is 
impoasible to give an answer that wt 
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can demonstrate to be the true one. 
fiat we may suggest some reasons which 
may furnish a plauaibU answer, and 
which may serve to remove some of the 
perplexity in the case. I would, there- 
fore, suggest that the following may 
have been some of the reasons why 
Paul was not permitted to communicate 
what he saw to men. (1.) It was de- 
signed for the support of Paul himself 
in view of the very remarkable trials 
which he was about to endure. God 
had called him to great toils and self- 
denials. He was to labour much alone ; 
to go to foreign lands ; to be persecuted, 
and ultimately put to death ; and it was 
his purpose to qualify him for this work 
by some peculiar manifestation of his 
&voaf. He accordingly gave him such 
views of heaven that he would be sup- 
ported in his trials by a conviction of 
the undoubted truth of what he taught, 
and by the prospect of certain glory 
when his labours should end. It was 
one instance when God gave peculiar 
views to prepare for trials, as he often 
does to his people now, preparing them 
in a peculiar manner for peculiar trials. 
Christians, from some cause, often have 
more elevated views and deeper feeling 
before they are called to endure trials 
than they have at other times — ^peculiar 
grace to prepare them for suffering. 
But as this was designed in a peculiar 
manner for Paul alone, it was not pro- 
per for him to communicate what he 
saw to others. (2.) It is probable that 
if there were a full revelation of the 
glories of heaven we should not be able 
to comprehend it; or even if we did, 
we should be incredulous in regard to 
it So unlike what we see ; so elevated 
above our highest comprehension ; pro- 
bably so unlike what we now anticipate 
is heaven, that we should be slow to 
receive the revelation. It is always 
difficult to describe what we have not 
seen, even on earth, so that we shall have 
any very clear idea of it : how much 
more difficult must it be to describe 
heaven. We are often incredulous 
about what is reported to exist in foreign 
lands on earth which we have not seen, 
and a long time is ofteiD necessary before 



we will believe it The king of Siam, 
when told by the Dutch ambassador 
that water became so hard in his coun* 
try that men might walk on it, said, ** I 
have often suspected you of falsehood, 
but now I know that you lie." So 
incredulous might we be, with our weak 
faith, if we were told what actually ex- 
ists in heaven. We should not im- 
probably turn away from it as wholly 
incredible. (3.) There are great truths 
which it is not the design of God to 
reveal to men. The object is to com- 
municate enough to win us, to comfort 
us, to support our faith, not to reveal 
oM. In eternity there must be boundless 
truths and glories which are not needful 
for us to know now, and which, on many 
accounts, it would not be proper to be 
revealed to men. The question is not, 
do we know allf but have we enough 
safely to guide us to heaven, and to 
comfort us in the trials of life. (4.) 
There is enough revealed of heaven for 
our guidance and comfort in this world. 
God has told us what it will be in gene- 
ral. It will be a world without sin ; 
without tears ; without wrong, injustice, 
fraud, or wars ; without disease, pesti- 
lence, plague, death ; and it is easy to 
fill up ^e picture sufficiently for ail our ^ 
purposes. Let us think of a world 
where all shall be pure and holy ; of a 
world free from all that we now behold 
that is evil; free from pain, disease, 
death ; a world where * friends never 
depart, foes never come ;* a world where 
all shall be harmony and love — and 
where all this shall be eternal, and 
we shall see that God has revealed 
erzoug^^ for our welfare here. The highest 
hopes of man are met when we antici- 
pate Air ETERNAL BEATEN ; the heaviest * 
trials may be cheerfully borne when we 
have the prospect of everlasting rest. 
(5.) One other reason may be assigned 
why it was not proper for Paul to dis- 
close what he saw, and why God has 
withheld more full revelations from 
men about heaven. It is, that his pur- 
pose is that we shall here walk by feith 
and not by sight We are not to see the 
reward, nor to be tolifoMq ^\»X.>XSii 
We areto\ivie«Q!(^ Qocfid^TtKA'YDL^^n^ 
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5 Of tach an one will I glory: 
yet * of myself I will not glory, 
bat in mine infirmities. 

« c. 11. 30. Ter. 9, lOL 



that we ahall aflBoredOr believe tbat be 
will fbUr reweid and Ueas m, and un- 
der tbts coafiieoce we are to lire and 
act bere below. God dewgna, tberelbre, 
to trr oar fiutb,aDd to fumisb an abun- 
dant eridence tbat bis people are (£^poMi/ 
to obej bis commands and to pat tbeir 
trast in bis fiutbfalncsiL Besides, if all 
tbe glories of bemTcn were rerealed ; if 
all were toU tbat mi^it be; and if 
beaTen were made as attractire to mw- 
tal Tiew as poasiUe,tben it migbt af^iear 
tbat bis professed pec^pie were influenced 
jo/e/y bj tbe bope tk tbe reward. As 
it is, tbere is enougb to support and 
comfort; not enoagb to make it the 
main and only reason why we serve 
God. It may be added, (a) That we 
have all tbe truth wbidi we shall ever 
have about heaven here below. No 
other messenger will come ; none of the 
|Hous dead will return. If men, there- 
fore, are not willing to be saved in view 
of the truth which they have, they must 
be lost God will communicate no more. 
{b) The Christian will soon know all 
about heaven. He will aoon be there. 
He begins no day with any certainty 
that be may not close it in heaven ; he 
lies down to rest at no time with any 
assurance that he will not wake in hea- 
ven amidst its full and eternal splendours, 
(c) The sinner will soon know fully 
what it is to /ose AeowTt. A moment may 
make him fully sensible of his loss — 
for he may die ; and a moment may put 
him forever beyond the possibility of 
reaching a world of glory. 

6. Of such an one will I glory. Of 
such a man it would be right to boast 
It would be admitted that it is right to 
exult in such a man, and to esteem him 
to be peculiarly favoured by God. I 
will boast of him as having received 
peculiar honour from the Lo^. Bloom- 
field, however, supposes that the words 
rendered '< of such an one" should be 
AmoKkted "of such a tlung " ov o( mvdb 



6 For though I would desire 
to glory, I shall not be a fool ; 
for I will say the truth : but now 



a transaction; meaning *I can indeed 
justly boast of my being caught up to 
heaven as of a thing tbe whole g^ory of 
which pertains to him who has thiy 
exalted me ; but of myself, or of anf 
thing in me, I will not boast' So Ro- 
senmuller explains it But it seems to 
me that tbe connexion requires that wa 
should understand it of a person, and 
that tbe passage is partly ironical. Paul 
speaks in the third person. He chooses 
to keep himself directly out of view. 
And though he refers reisdly to himself 
yet be would not say this directly, but 
says tbat of such a man they would 
a^nit it would be proper to boast 
y Yd of myself Directly. It is not 
expedient for me to boast of myself 
* You would allow me to boast of sodk 
a man as I have referred to ; I admit 
that it is not proper for me to boast 
directly of myself.' y But in mine 
infirmities. My weaknesses, trials^ 
pains, sufferings ; such as many regard 
as infirmities. See Note on ch. xi. 30. 
6. For though I would desire to 
glory, I take this to be a solemn and 
serious declaration oi the irony which 
precedes ; and that Paul means to say 
seriously, that if he had a wish to boait 
as other men boasted, if be chose to 
make much of his attainniMits and 
privileges, he would have enough of 
which to make mention. It would not 
be mere empty boasting without any 
foundation or any just cause, for he had 
as much of which to speak in a confi- 
dent manner pertaining to his labours 
as an apostle, and his evidence of the 
divine favour as could be urged fay any 
one. *I mig^t go on to apeak moi^ 
more than I have done, and to urgt 
clums which all would admit to be weiU- 
founded.* y I shall not be a fooL 
* It would not be foolish boasting ; for 
it would be according to truth. I ooold 
urge much more than I have dune ; I 
soviUi v^fisk of things which no obs 
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I forbear, lest any man should 
tjiink of me above that which 

'Would be disposed to call in question as 
laying the foundation of just claims to 
my being regarded as eminently fa- 
voured of God ; I could seriously state 
what all would admit to be such.' ^ For 
J win MOf the truth. That is, < What- 
•fcr I should say on this subject would 
be the simple truth. I should mention 
nothing which has not actually occurred. 
But I forbear, lest some one should form 
an improper estimate of me.' The 
ipoetle seems to have intended to have 
added something more, but he was 
checked by the apprehension to which 
be here refers. Or perhaps he means 
to say that if he should boast of the 
vision to which he had just referred ; 
if he should go on to say how highly he 
had been honoured and exalted by it, 
there would be no impropriety in it 
It was so remarkable that if he confined 
liimself strictly to the truth, as he would 
^o, still it would be regarded by all as a 
^ery extraordinary honour, and one to 
'^hlch no one of the false teachers could 
Yefer as laying a foundation for their 
IxMisting. 1 Lest cmy man should think 
cfme, dec The idea in this part of the 
^erse I take to be this. * I desire and 
expect to be estimated by my public 
life. I expect to be judged of men by 
my deeds, by what they see in me, and 
^y my general reputation in respect to 
^hat I have done in establishing the 
Christian religion. I am willing that 
my character and reputation, that the 
estimate in which I shall be held by 
mankind, shall rest on that. I do not 
wish that my character among men 
shall be determined by my secret feel- 
ings; or by any secret extraordinary 
communication from heaven which I 
may have, and which cannot be sub- 
jected to the observation of my fellow- 
men. I am willing to be estimated by 
my public life ; and however valuable 
such extraordinary manifestations may 
be to me as an individual ; or however 
much they may comfort me, I do not 
Wish to make them the baais of my 
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he seeth me to be^ or that he 
heareth of me. 

public reputation. I expect to stand 
and be estimated by my public deeds ; 
by what all men see and hear of me ; 
and I would not have them form even 
a favourable opinion of me beyond that' 
This is the noble language of a man 
who was willing to enjoy such a repu- 
tation as his public life entitled him to. 
He wished to have the basis of his repu- 
tation such that all men could see and 
examine it Unlike enthusiasts and fa- 
natics, he appealed to no secret im- 
pulses ; did not rest his claims for public 
confidence on any peculiar communica- 
tions from heaven; but wished to be 
estimated by his public deeds. And the 
important truth taught is, that however 
much communion we may have with 
God ; however much comfort and sup 
port in prayer and in our favoured mo- 
ments of fellowship with God ; or how- 
ever much we may fency in this way 
that we are the fevourites of Heaven , 
and however much this may support us 
in trial ; still this should not be made 
the foundation of claim to the fevour* 
able opinions of our fellow-men. By 
our public character ; by our well-known 
actions ; by our lives as seen by men, 
we should desire to be estimated, and 
we should be satisfied with such a 
measure of public esteem as our deport- 
ment shall fairly entitle us to. We 
should seldom, perhaps, refer to oxa 
moments of secret, happy, and most 
favoured conmiunion with God. Paul 
kept his most elevated joys in this re- 
spect, secret for fourteen years : — what 
an example to those who are constantly 
blazoning their Christian experience 
abroad, and boasting of what they have 
enjoyed! We should never refer to 
such moments as a foundation for the 
estimate in which our character shall 
be held by our fellow-men. We should 
never make this the foundation of a 
claim to the public confidence in us. 
For all such claims ; for all the estimate 
in which we shall be held by mexv^NH^ 
should be ^iii\\ixi% \d \yft >»!A \^ w» 
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7 And lest I should be exalted 
above measiire through the abmi- 



lires. Paul would not even make a 
vision of heaven ,* not even the privilege 
of karing beheld the ghriet of the 
upper ivorldj though a favour conferred 
on no other liviftg man, m ground of 
the estimate in which his character 
should be held ! What an example 
to those who wish to be estimated by 
secret raptures, and by special commu- 
nications to their souls from heaven ! 
No. Let us be willing to be estimated 
by men by what they see in us; to 
oijoy such a reputation as our conduct 
shall fairly entitle us to. Let our com^ 
munion with Crod cheer our own hearts; 
but let us not obtrude this on men as 
furnishing a claim for an exalted stand- 
ing in their estimation. 

7. And lest I should be exalted. Lest 
I should be spiritually proud; lest I 
should become self-confident and vain, 
and suppose that I was a special favour- 
ite of Heaven. If Paul was in .danger 
of spiritual pride, who is not 1 If it 
was necessary for God to adopt some 
special measures to keep him humble, 
we are not to be surprised that the 
same thing should occur in other cases. 
There is abundant reason to believe 
that Paul was naturally a proud man. 
He was by nature self-confident ; trusts 
ing in his own talents and attainments, 
and eminently ambitious. When he 
became a Christian, therefore, one of 
his besetting sins would be pride ; and 
as he had been peculiarly favoured in 
his call to the apostleship ; in his suc- 
cess as a preacher; in the standing 
which he had among the other apostles, 
and in the revelations imparted to him, 
there was also peculiar danger that he 
would become self-confident and proud 
of his attainments. There is no danger 
that more constantly besets Christians, 
and even eminent Christians, than pride. 
There is no sin that is more subtle, 
insinuating, deceptive ; none that lurks 
more constantly around the heart and 
tbat ^nds a more ready entrance, tk^an 



dance of the reyelations, there was 
given to me a thorn * in the flesh* 

a Eze. 28. 34. Ga. 4. 14. 

pride. He who has been characterized 

by pride before his conversion will be 

in special danger of it afterwards ; he 

who has eminent gifts in prayer, or 

in conversation, or in preaching, will 

be in special danger of it ; he who is 

eminently successful will be in danger of 

it; and he who has any extraoidbiary 

spiritual comforts will be in danger of it 

Of this sin he who lives nearest to God 

may be in most special danger ; and he 

who is most eminent in piety should 

feel that he also occupies a position where 

the enemy will approach him in a sly 

and subtle manner, and where he is in 

peculiar danger of a &i\. Possibly the 

fear that he might be in danger of 

being made proud by the flattery o[ his 

friends may have been one reason why 

Paul kept this thing concealed for foui^ 

teen years ; and if men wish to keep 

themselves firom the danger of this dn, 

they should not be forward to speak even 

of the most favoured moments of their 

communion with God. ^ Through the 

abundance of the revelations. By my 

being raised thus to heaven, and by 

being permitted to behold the wonder* 

of the heavenly world, as well as by th» 

numerous communications which God. 

had made to me at other times. \ Therer 

was given to me. That is, God was 

pleased to appoint me. The word which 

Paul uses is worthy of special notice. 

It is that this ** thorn in the flesh" was 

given to him, implying that it was a 

favour. He does not complain of it; 

he does not say it was sent in cmel^ ; 

be does not even speak of it as an 

afSicUon ; he speaks of it as a gift, as 

any man would of a favour that had 

been bestowed. Paul had so dear a 

view of the benefits which resulted from 

it that he regarded it as a fiivoor, ta 

Christians should every triaL ^ A 

thorn in the flesh. The wind heie 

used (ffxdxe^) occurs nowhere else in 

the New Testament It means propel^ 

BXi;; U:dxi% ^^ointed or aharp, t.g,% ilaks 
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the * messenger of Satan, to buf- 

a Job 3. 7. La. 13. 16. 



or palisade (Xen. Anab. 6. 2. 5) ; or the 
point of a hook. The word is used in 
the Septuagint to denote a thorn or 
prickle, as a translation of y^o (sir), in 
Hos. ii. 6, ** I will hedge up thy way 
with thorns," to denote a pricking 
briar in Ezek. xxviii. 24, as a transla- 
tion of pSo (siUon)j meaning a thorn or 
prickle, such as is found in the shoots 
■nd twigs of the palm-tree ; and to de- 
note ** pricks in the eyes" (Num. xxxiii. 
56), as a translation of irser (sikkiin), 
thorns or prickles. So far as the word 
here used is concerned, it means a sharp 
thorn or prickle ; and the idea is, that 
the trial to which he refers was as 
tioublesome and painful as such a thorn 
would be in the flesh. But whether he 
refers to some infirmity or pain m the 
flesh or the body is another question, 
and a question in which interpreters 
have been greatly divided in opinion. 
Every one who has become familiar 
with commentaries knows that almost 
every expositor has had his own opinion 
•bout this, and also that no one has 
been able to give any good reason for 
his own. Most of them have been 
ftnciful ; and many of them eminently 
ridiculous. Even Baxter, who was 
lut^ect himself to some such disorder, 
supposes that it might be the stone or 
gravel; and the usually very judicious 
Doddridge supposes that the view which 
he had of the glories of heavenly ob- 
jects so affected his nerves as to pro- 
duce a paralytic disorder, and particu- 
kurly a stammering in his speech, and 
perhaps also a ridiculous distortion of 
the countenance* This opinion was sug- 
gested by Whitby, and has been adopted 
also by Benson, Macknight, Slade, and 
Bloomfield. But though sustained by 
most respectable names, it would be 
easy to show that it is mere conjecture, 
and perhaps quite as improbable as any 
€f the numerous opinions which have 
been maintained on the subject. If 
¥waSLfi speech had been affected, and his 
ine diftorted, and his nerves shattered 



fet me, lest I should be exalted 
above measure. 



by such a sight, how could he doubt 
whether he was in the body or out of 
it when this occurred 1 Many of the 
Latin fathers supposed that some un- 
ruly and ungovernable lust was intended. 
Chrysostom and Jerome suppose that 
he meant the headache; TertuUian an 
earache ; and Rosenmuller supposes 
that it was the gout in the head, kopf' 
gicht, and that it was a periodical dis- 
order such as affected him when he was 
with the Galatians. Gal. iv. 13. But 
all conjecture here is vain; and the 
numerous strange and ridiculous opi- 
nions of commentators is a melancholy 
attestation of their inclination to fanci- 
ful conjecture where it is impossible in 
the nature of the case to ascertain the 
truth. All that can be known of this 
is, that it was some infirmity of the 
fiesh, some bodily affliction or calamity, 
that was like the continual piercing of 
the flesh with a thorn (Gal. iv. 13); 
and that it was something that was 
designed to prevent spiritual pride. It 
is not indeed an improbable supposition 
that it was something that could be seen 
by others, and that thus tended to hum- 
ble him when with them. 1 TTie mes' 
senger of Satan* Among the Hebrews 
it was customary to attribute severe and 
painful diseases to 8atan. Gomp. 
Job ii. 6, 7. Gomp. Note on Luke 
xiii. 16. In the time of the Saviour ma- 
lignant spirits are known to have taken 
possession of the body in numerous 
cases, and to have produced painful 
bodily diseases, and Paul here says that 
Satan was permitted to bring this ca- 
lamity on him. 1 To buffet me. To 
buffet, means to smite with the hand ; 
then to maltreat in any way. The mean- 
ing is, that tiie effect and design of this 
was deeply to afflict him. Doddridge 
and Glarke suppose that the referoice 
is here to the false teacher whom Satan 
had sent to Gorinth, and who was to 
him the source of perpetual trouble. 
But it seems more probable to tda ^Sc^fit. 
heiefieroto«OTQA\m^3\s)&nssfiq* T^ 
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8 For this * thing I besought 

Ps. 77. 3. 11. La. 3. 8. 



a Do. 3. 23. 27. 
Mat. 36. 44. 



general truth taught in this verse is, that 
God will take care that his people shall 
not be unduly exalted by the manifesta- 
tions of his favour, and by the spiritual 
privileges which he bestows on them. 
He will take measures to humble them ; 
and a large part of his dealings with 
his people is designed to accomplish 
this. Sometimes it will be done, as in 
the case of Paul, by bodily infirmity or 
trial, by sickness, or by long and linger- 
ing disease ; sometimes by great poverty 
and by an humble condition of life; some- 
times by reducing us from a state of 
* affluence where we were in danger of 
being exalted above measure; some- 
times by suffering us to be slandered 
and calumniated, by suffering foes to 
rise up against us who shall blacken 
our character and in such a manner that 
we cannot meet it ; sometimes by perse- 
cution ; sometimes by want of success 
in our enterprises, and if in the ministry, 
by withholding his Spirit; sometimes 
by suffering us to fall into sin, and thus 
greatly humbling us before the world. 
Such was the case with David and with 
Peter ; and God often permits us to see 
in this manner our own weakness, and 
to bring us to a sense of our dependence 
and to proper humility by suffering us 
to perform some act that ^ould be ever 
afterward a standing source of our 
humiliation ; some act so base, so hu- 
miliating, so evincing the deep depravity 
of our hearts as forever to make and 
keep us humble. How could David be 
lifted up with pride after the murder of 
Uriah 1 How could Peter after having 
denied his Lord with a horrid oathi 
Thus many a Christian is suffered to 
fall by the temptation of Satan to show 
him his weakness and to keep him from 
pride ; many a fall is made the occasion 
of the permanent benefit of the offender. 
And perhaps every Christian who has 
been much favoured with elevated 
spiritual views and comforts can recall 
MKsetbing which shall be to him a 
ttuidiog ta^oiwgni and huna^iaJtaoa 



the Lord thrice, that it might 
depart from me. 

in his past life. We should be thankful 
iat any calamity that will humble us; 
and we should remember that dear and 
elevated views of God and heaven are, 
after all, more than a compensation itx 
all the sufferings which it may be neces- 
sary to endure in order to make ib 
humble. 

8. For this thing. On account of 
this ; in order that this calamity might 
be removed. ^ / besought the Lord* 
The word "Lord" in the New Testa- 
ment, when it stands without any other 
word in connexion to limit its significap 
tion, commonly denotes the Lord Jesus 
Christ See Note on Acts i. 24. The 
following verse here shows conclusively 
that it was the Lord Jesus to whom 
Paul addressed this prayer. The answer 
was that his gruce was sufficient for 
him ; and Paul consoled himself by 
saying that it was a sufficient support 
if the power of Christ implied in that 
answer, should rest on him. He would 
gflory in trials if such was their result 
Even Rosenroilller maintains that it 
was the Lord Jesus to whom this prayier 
was addressed, and says that the So* 
cinians themselves admit it. So Grotiitt 
(on ver. 9) says that the answer was 
given by Christ But if this refisrs to 
the Lord Jesus, then it proves that it ii 
right to go to him in times of trouble^ 
and that it is right to worship him. 
Prayer is the most solemn act of adorsF 
tion which we can perform ; and no 
better authority can be required for pay- 
ing divine honours to Christ than thi 
fact that Paul worshipped him and 
called upon him to remove a severe and 
grievous calamity. ^ Tfirice, Thii 
may dther mean that he prayed fiMr thii 
often^ or that he sought it on three itl 
and solemn occasions. Many oommeii- 
tators have supposed that the former if 
meant But to me it seems probafalt 
that Paul on three special occaaooi 
earnestly prayed for the removal of thii 
calamity. It will be recoUected thai tfat 
VIaac^ I«i»a ftayed tfarto. tioMi in th* 
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And he said unto me, My 



gmrden of Gethaemane that the cup 
migfat he removed from him. Matt. 
zzvL 44. At the third time he ceased, 
•pd submitted to what was the will of 
God. There is some reason to suppose 
that the Jews were in the habit of pray- 
istg three times for any important bless- 
ings or for the removal of any calamity ; 
aikl Paul in this would not only con- 
fiwm to the usual custom, but especially 
he would be disposed to imitate the 
tzunple of the Lord Jesus. Among 
ibe Jews three was a sacred number, 
wd repeated instances occur where an 
bqwrtant transaction is mentioned as 
living been done thrice. See Num. 
xxtL 28 ; xxiv. 10. 1 Sam. iii. 8 ; xx. 41. 
1 Kings xviii. 44. Prov. xxii. 20. Jer. 
m.4; xxii. 29. John xxL 17. The 
frobability, therefore, is, that Paul on 
three different occasions earnestly be- 
MNight the Lord Jesus that this calamity 
Slight be removed from him. It might 
lucre been exceedingly painful; or it 
migfat, as he supposed, interfere with 
his success as a preacher ; or it might 
have been of such a nature as to ex- 
pose him to ridicule; and he prayed, 
tfmnefore, if it were possible that it 
might he taken away. The passage 
peoves that it is right to pray earnestly 
and repeatedly for t^e removal of any 
calamity. The Saviour so prayed in 
the garden ; and Paul so prayed here. 
Tet it also proves that there should be a 
Umit to such prayers. The Saviour 
pnyed three times; and Paul limited 
himself to the same number of petitions, 
ind then submitted to the will of God. 
Tbla does not prove that we should be 
liniited to exactly this number in our 
petitions ; but it proves that there should 
be a limit ; that we should not be over- 
anxious, and that when it is plain from 
any cause that the calamity will not be 
mmoved, we should submit to it The 
Saviour in the garden knew that the 
cop would not be removed, and he 
ioquiesced. Paul was told indirectly 
tfiet his calamity would not be removed, 
«ld be iabmitted. We may eznect no 



grave is sufficient for thee : for 



such revelation from heaven, but we 
may know in other ways that the 
calamity will not be removed ; and we 
should submit. The child or other 
friend for whom we prayed may die ; or 
the calamity, as, e. /f . blindness, or deaf- 
ness, or loss of health, or poverty, may 
become permanent, so that there is no 
hope of removing it ; and we should 
then cease to pray that it may be re- 
moved, and we should cheerfully acqui- 
esce in the will of God. So David 
prayed most fervently for his child when 
it was alive ; when it was deceased, and 
it was of no further use to pray for it, 
he bowed in submission to the will of 
God. 2 Sam. xii. 20. 

9. And he said unto me. The Sa- 
viour replied. In what way this was 
done, or whether it was done at the time 
when the prayer was offered, Paul does 
not inform us. It is possible, as Mac- 
knight supposes, that Christ appeared to 
him again and spake to him in an audi- 
ble manner. Grotius supposes that this 
was done by the Vip na {BaJh-qot) — 
" daughter of the voice," so frequently 
refened to by the Jewish writers, and 
which they suppose to be referred to in 
1 Kings xix. 12, by the phrase, *^ a still 
small voice.*' But it is impossible to 
determine in what way it was done, and 
it is not material. Paul was in habits 
of communion with the Saviour, and 
was accustomed to receive revelations 
from him. The material fact here is, 
that the request was not granted in the 
exact form in which he presented it, but 
that he received assurance of grace to 
support him in his trial. It is one of 
the instances in which the fervent prayet 
of a good man, offered undoubteidly in 
faith, was not answered in the form 
in which he desired, though substan- 
tially answered in the assurance of grace 
sufficient to support him. It furnishes, 
therefore, a very instructive lesson in 
regard to prayer, and shows us that we 
are not to expect as a matter of course 
that all OUT pr«5«i« y<)3\ \^ \2&«n)^ 
aaswerodi and tiiMil N«e ^bAivs^ii u^V '^ 
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my strength is made perfect in 



disappointed or disheartened if they are 
not It is a matter of fact that not all 
the prayers even of the pious, and of 
those who pray having faith in God as a 
hearer of prayer, are literally answered. 
Thus the prayer of David (2 Sam. xii. 
16 — 20) was not literally answered; 
the child for whose life he so earnestly 
prayed died. So the Saviour's request 
was not literally answered. Mark. xiv. 
36. The cup of suffering which he so 
earnestly desired should he taken away 
was not removed. So in the case be- 
fore us. Comp. also Deut iii. 23 — 27. 
Job XXX. 20. Lam., iii. 8. So in 
numerous cases now, Christians pray 
with fervour and with faith for the re- 
moval of some calamity which is not 
removed ; or for something which they 
regard as desirable for their welfare 
which is withheld. Some of the reasons 
why this is done are obvious. (1.) The 
grace that will be imparted if the ca- 
lamity is not removed will be of greater 
value to the individual than would be 
the direct answer to his prayer. Such 
was the case with Paul; so it was 
doubtless with David ; and so it is often 
with Christians now. The removal of 
the calamity might be apparently a 
blessing, but it might also be attended 
with dangers to our spiritual welfare ; 
the grace imparted may be of perma- 
nent value and may be connected with 
the development of some of the love- 
liest traits of Christian character. (2.) It 
might not be for the good of the indi- 
vidual who prays that the exact thing 
should be granted. When a parent 
prays with great earnestness and with 
insubmtssion for the life of a child, he 
knows not what he is doing. If the child 
lives, he may be the occasion of much 
more grief to him than if he had died. 
David had far more trouble from Absa- 
lom than he had from the death of the 
child for which he so earnestly prayed. 
At the same time it may be better for 
the child that he should be removed. 
// he dies in infancy he will be saved. 
But who can tell what wiU be boa 



weakness. Most gladly there- 



character and destiny should he live to 
be a man ? So of other things. (3.) God 
has oflen some better thing in store for 
us than would be the immediate answer 
to our prayer. Who can doubt that 
this was true of Paul 1 The promised 
grace of Christ as sufficient to support 
us is of more value than would be the 
mere removal of any bodily afflictioii. 
(4.) It would not be well for us, proba- 
bly, should our petition be literally 
answered. Who can tell what is best 
for himself ? If the thing were obtained, 
who can tell how soon we might forget 
the benefactor and become proud and 
self-confident? It was the design d 
God to humbie Paul ; and this could be 
much better accomplished by continuing 
his affliction and by imparting the pro- 
mised grace, than by withdrawing the 
affliction and withholding the grace. 
The very thing to be done was to keep 
him humble ; and this afHiction could 
not be withdrawn without also forego- 
ing the benefit It is true, also, that 
where things are in themselves psoper 
to be asked. Christians sometimes ask 
them in an improper manner, and 
this is one of the reasons why many 
of their prayers are not answered Bat 
this does not pertain to the case before 
us. ^ My grace is sufficient for thee, 
A much better answer than it would 
have been to have removed the calami^; 
and one that seems to have been entirely 
satisfactory to Paul. The meaning of 
the Saviour is, that he would support 
him ; that he would not suffer him to 
sink exhausted under his trials ; that he 
had nothing to fear. The afflictioo 
was not indeed removed ; but there was 
a promise that the favour of Christ 
would be shown to him constantly, and 
that he would find his support to be 
ample. If Paul had this support, he 
might well bear the trial ; eind if «• 
have this assurance, as we may hxn, 
we may welcome affliction, and lejoiee 
that calamities are brought upon us. It 
is a sufficient answer to our prajen 
\VS N«%\wi« ^Qea iiQ)\aoRn. T p TmuM fi cf the 
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fore wiU I rather glory " in my 
infirmities, that the power *of 
Christ may rest upon me. 

a ver. 5. ft 1 Pe. 4. 14. 

Redeemer that we shall he upheld and 
■ever sink under the burden of our 
leayy woes. ^ Mji/ strength is made 
p^feet in weakness. That is, the 
itrength which I impart to my people 
is more commonly and more completely 
manifested when my people feel that 
ttisy are weak. It is not imparted 
tD those who feel that they are strong 
•nd who do not realize their need of 
tfvine aid. It is not so completely 
manifested to those who are vigorous 
tnd strong as to the feeble. It is when 
we are conscious that we are feeble, and 
when we feel our need of aid, that the 
Redeemer manifests his power to up- 
holdt and imparts his purest consola- 
tions. Grotius has collected several 
■milar passages from the classic writers 
which may serve to illustrate this expres- 
■on. Thus Pliny, vii. Epis. 26, says, 
•We are best where we are weak." 
Seneca says, " Calamity is the occasion 
«f virtue." Quintilian, " All temerity 
flf mind is broken by bodily calamity." 
Minutius Felix, ** Calamity is often the 
helpline of virtue." There are few 
Christians who cannot bear witness to 
IIm truth of what the Redeemer here 
nys, and who have not experienced the 
Boet pure consolations which they have 
known, and been most sensible of his 
oonforting presence and power in times 
of affliction. ^ Most gladly ^ therefore^ 
^ I count it a privilege to be afflicted, 
if my trials may be the means of my 
onre abundantly enjoying the favour 
of the Redeemer. His presence and 
imparted strength are more than a com- 
pensation for all the trials that I endure, 
t That the power of Christ, The 
ftrength which Christ imparts; his 
power manifested in supporting me in 
trials. ^ May rest upon me (jtmanufSo'ij), 
rhe word properly me^ms to pitch a 
tint upon/ and then to dwell in or 
ipon. Here it is used in the sense 
0f tiMng vpon, or remaudng with. 



10 Therefore I take pleasure 
in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in 
distresses for Christ's sake : for 



The sense is, that the power which 
Christ manifested to his people rested 
with them, or abode with them in their 
trials, and therefore he would rejoice in 
afflictions, in order that he might par- 
take of the aid and consolation thus 
imparted. Learn hence, (1.) That a 
Christian never loses any thing by suf- 
fering and affliction. If he may obtain 
the favour of Christ by his trials he is 
a gainer. The favour of the Redeemer 
is more than a compensation for all 
that we endure in his cause. (2.) The 
Christian is a gainer by trial. I never 
knew a Christian that was not ultimately 
benefited by trials. I never knew one 
who did not find that he had gained 
much that was valuable to him in 
scenes of affliction. I do not know that 
I have found one who would be willing 
to exchange the advantages he has 
gained in affliction for all that the most 
uninterrupted prosperity and the highest 
honours that the world could give would 
impart. (3.) Learn to bear trials with 
joy. They are good for us. They 
develope some of the most lovely traits 
of character. They injure no one if 
they are properly received. And a 
Christian should rejoice that he may 
obtain what he does obtain in affliction, 
cost what it may. It is worth more 
than it costs; and when we come to 
die, the thuigs that we shall have most 
occasion to thank God for will bo our 
afflictions. And, O ! if they are the 
means of raising us to a higher seat in 
heaven, and placing us nearer the Re- 
deemer there, who will not rejoice in 
his trials 1 

10. Therefore I take pleasure. Sine© 
so many benefits result ^m trials; since 
my afflictions are the occasion of obtain- 
ing the favour of Christ in so eminent 
a degree, I rejoice in the privilege of 
suffering. There is oflen real yka&wt^ 
in afiUction, ^pai«AoTvca\ ^ SX tkkj «^ 
pear. Some oi ^e Wv^vbi** v^twsda'V 
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when I am weak, then am I 
strong. 

11 I am become a fool in 
glorying: ye have compelled 

have known are those who have been 
deeply afflicted ; some of the purest joys 
which I have witnessed have been mani- 
fested on a sick-bed, and in the prospect 
of death. And I have no doubt that 
Paul, in the midst of all his infirmities 
and reproaches, had a joy above that 
which all the wealth and honour of the 
world could give. See here the power 
of religion. It not only supports, it 
comforts. It not only enables one to 
bear suffering with resignation, but it 
enables him to rejoice. Philosophy 
blunts the feelings; infidelity leaves 
men to murmur and repine in trial; 
the pleasures of this world have no 
power even to support or comfort in 
times of affliction ; but Christianity fur- 
nishes positive pleasure in trial, and 
enables the sufferer to smile through his 
tears. ^ In infirmities. In my weak- 
nesses. See Note on ch. xi. 30. ^ In 
reproaches. In the contempt and scorn 
with which I meet as a follower of Christ 
Note, ch. xi. 21. ^ In necessities. In 
want See Notes on ch. vi. 4, 5. ^ In 
distresses for Christ* s sake. Note, ch. 
vL 4. In the various wants and diffi- 
culties to which I am exposed on ac- 
count of the Saviour, or which I suffer 
in his cause, y For when I am weak, 
then am I strong. When I feel weak; 
when I am subjected to trial, and nature 
£adnts and fails, then strength is \m'- 
parted to me, and I am enabled to bear 
all. The more I am borne down with 
trials, the more do I feel my need of 
divine assistance, and the more do I feel 
the efficacy of divine grace. Such was 
the promise in Dcut xxxiii. 25 : <* As 
thy days, so shall thy strength be." So 
in Heb. xi. 24: "Who out of weak- 
ness were made strong.'* What Chris- 
tian has not experienced this, and been 
able to say that when he felt himself 
weak and felt like sinking under the 
accumulation of many trials, he has 
£>uad bis strength according t^ bia da^^ 



me : for I ought to have been 
commended of you: for ' in 
nothing am I behind the very 

ac. 11. 5. 



and felt an arm of power supportiug 
himi It is then that the Redeemer 
manifests himself in a peculiar manner; 
and then that the excellency of the r»- 
ligion of Christ is truly seen and its 
power appreciated and felt 

1 1. lam become a fool in ghrying. 
The meaning of this expression f take 
to be this. * I have been led along in 
speaking of myself until I admit I appear 
foolish in this kind of boasting. It is 
folly to do it, and I would not have en- 
tered on it unless I had been driven to 
it by my circumstances and the neoessi' 
ty which was imposed on me of speak- 
ing of myself.' Paul doubtless desired 
that what he had said of himself shooki 
not be regarded as an example for 
others to follow. Religion repressed all 
vain boasting and self«xultatioo; and 
to prevent others from falling into a 
habit of boasting, and then pleading 
his example as an apology, he is car»> 
ful to say that he regarded it as foUy ; 
and that he would by no means have d<»w 
it if the circumstances of the case had 
not constrained him. If any one, ther^ 
fore, is disposed to imitate Paul in 
speaking of himself and what he Ins 
done, let him do it only when he is in 
circumstances like Paul, and when the 
honour of religion and his usefulnea 
imperiously demand it ; and let him not 
forget that it was the deliberate convic- 
tion of Paul that boasting was iIm 
characteristic of a fool! \ Yt hoot 
compelled me. You have mada it ne> 
cessary for me to vindicate my rhaiapt*? 
and to state the evidence of my diviat 
commission as an apostle. ^ For 1 
ought to have been commended ofymL 
By you. Then this boasting, so foolkdi, 
would have been unnecessary. What 
a delicate reproof! AH the fimlt of 
this foolish boasting was thein. Tbay 
knew him intimatdy. They had da- 
rived great benefits from his miniatiyf 
\ affidi i^v] '^«t» V»Kiiid in giaiiiiida mA 
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ehiefest apostles, though « I be 
nothing. 

a Lu. 17. 10. 1 Ck). 3. 7. Ep. 3. 8. 

from a regard to right and truth to 
tindicate hun. But they had not done 
it; and hence, through their fault, he 
had been compelled to go into this un- 
pleasant yindication of his own charac- 
ter. 1 For in nothing am I behind 
the very ehiefest apostles. Neither in 
the evidences of my call to the apostolic 
office (see I Cor. ix. 1, seq.) ; nor in 
the endowments of the Spirit ; nor in 
my success; nor in the proofs of a di- 
vine commission in the power of work- 
ing miracles. See Note on ch. xi. 5. 
Y Thotigh I be nothing. This ex- 
pression was either used in sarcasm or 
seriously. According to the former sup- 
position it means, that he was regarded 
as nothing; that the false apostles 
spoke of him as a mere nothing, 
or as having no claims to the office of 
an apostle. This is the opinion of 
Clarke, and many of the recent com- 
mentators. Bloomfield inclines to this. 
According to the latter view, it is an 
expression of humility on the part of 
Ptal, and is designed to express his deep 
ttnse of his unworthiness in view of 
las past life~4i conviction deepened by 
the exalted privileges conferred on him, 
and the exalted rank to which he had 
been raised as an apostle. This was 
tlie view of most of the early commen- 
Itiocs. Doddridge unites the two. It 
is not possible to deterniino with cer- 
tttnty which is the true interpretation ; 
bat it seems to me that the latter view 
best accords with the scope of the pas- 
nge, and with what we have reason to 
appose the apostle would say at this 
time. It is true that in this discussion 
(dL x. seq.) there is much that is sar- 
eMtic. But in the whole strain of the 
passage before us he is serious. He is 
speaking of his suflferings, and of the 
svidences that he was raised to elevated 
imk as an apostle, and it is not quite 
■atoral to suppose that he would throw 
m a sarcastic remark just in the midst 
of this discussion. Besides^ this inter- 



12 Truly the signs ^ of an 
apostle were wrought among 

h 1 Co. 9. 3. 



pretation accords exactly with what he 
says, 1 Cor. xv. 9: "For I am the 
least of all the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle.'' If this 
be the correct interpretation, then it 
teaches, (1.) That the highest attain- 
ments in piety are not inconsistent with 
the deepest sense of our nothingness 
and unworthiness. (2.) That the most 
distinguished favours bestowed on us 
by God are consistent with the lowest 
humility. (3.) That those who are most 
favoured in the Christian life, and most 
honoured by God, should not be un- 
willing to take a low place, and to regard 
and speak of themselves as nothing. 
Compared with Grod, what are they ? — 
Nothing. Compared with the angels, 
what are they 1 — Nothing. As creatures 
compared with the vast universe, what 
are we 1 — ^Nothing. An atom, a speck. 
Compared with other Christians, the 
eminent saints who have lived before 
us, what are wel Compared with 
what we ought to be, and might be, 
what are wel — Nothing. Let a man 
look over his past life, and see how vile 
and unworthy it has been; let him 
look at God, and see how great and glo- 
rious he is ; let him look at the vast 
universe, and see how immense it is ; 
let him think a( the angels, and reflect 
how pure they are ; let him think of 
what he might have been, of how much 
more he might have done for his Saviour ; 
let him look at his body, and think how 
frail it is, and how soon it must return 
to the dust; and no matter how elevated 
his rank among his fellow-worms, and 
no matter how much God has favoured 
him as a Christian or a minister, he will 
feel, if he feels right, that he is nothing^ 
The most elevated saints are distinguidb* 
ed for the deepest humility ; those who 
are nearest to God feel most their dis- 
tance; they who are to occupy the 
highest place in heaven feel most deeply 
that they are unworthy oC th& Vsv«^ 
12. TnUy the signs o| oni ospcAA^ 
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you in all patience, in signs, and 
wonders, and mighty deeds. 

1 3 For what is it wherein you 
were inferior to other churches, 



Such miracles as the acknowledged 
apostles worked. Such " signs'' or evi- 
dences that they were divinely com- 
missioned. See Notes on Mark xvi. 1 7. 
Acts ii. 22. Rom. xv. 19. ^ Were 
wrought among you. That is, by me. 
See Note, 1 Cor. ix. 2. y In all patience, 
I performed those works notwithstand* 
ing the opposition which I met with. 
I patiently persevered in furnishing the 
evidence of my divine commission. 
There was a succession of miracles de- 
monstrating that I was from God, not- 
withstanding the unreasonable opposi- 
tion which I met with, until I convinced 
you that I was called to the office of an 
apostle. ^ In signs and wonders. In 
working miracles. Com p. Note, Acts 
ii. 22. What these miracles at Corinth 
were, we are not distinctly informed. 
They probably, however, were similar 
to those wrought in other places, in 
healing the sick, &c. ; the most benevo- 
lent as it was one of the most decisive 
proofs of the divine power. 

13. For ivhai is ii, &,c. This verse 
contains a striking mixture of sarcasm 
and irony, not exceeded, says Bloom- 
field, by any example in Demosthenes. 
The sense is, * I have given among you 
the most ample proofs of my apostolic 
commission. I have conferred on you 
the highest favours of the apostolic 
office. In these respects you are supe- 
rior to all other churches. In one re- 
spect only are you inferior — ^it is in 
this, that you have not been burdened 
with the privilege of supporting me. 
If you had had this, you would have 
been inferior to no others. But this was 
owing to me ; and I pray that you will 
forgive me this. I might have urged 
it; I might have claimed it; I might 
have given you the privilege of becom- 
ing equal to the most favoured in all 
respects. But I have not pressed it, and 
you have not done it, and I ask tqiux 



except it be ^hat I * myself was 
not burdensome to you ? forgive 
me this wrong. 

14 Behold, the third time I 



ac.ll. 9. 



pardon.' There is a delicate insinuation 
that they had not contributed to his 
wants (see Note, ch. xi. 8) ; an intima- 
tion that it was a privilege to contribute 
to the support of the gospel, and that 
Paul might have been ** burdensome fo 
them" (see Notes on 1 Cor.ix. 1 — 12); 
and an admission that he was in part 
to blame for this, and had not in this 
respect given them an opportunity ttr 
equal other churches in all respects 
^ Was not burdensome to you. Sea 
this explained in the Notes on ch. x. 8. 
^ Forgive me this wrong, * If it be a 
fault, pardon it Forgive me that I 
did not give you this opportunity to be 
equal to other churches. It is a privir 
lege to contribute to the support of the 
gospel, and they who are permitted to 
do it should esteem themselves highly 
favoured. I pray you to pardon me 
for depriving you of any of your Chris- 
tian privileges.* What the feelings of 
the Corinthians were about forgiving 
Paul for this we know not ; but most 
churches would be as ready to fbiigive 
a minister for this as for any othei 
offence. 

14. Behold, the third time, lam ready 
to come to you. That is, this is the 
third time that I have purposed to come 
and see you, and have made prqparatioa 
for it He does not mean that he had 
been twice with them and was now 
coming the third time, but that he had 
twice before intended to go and had 
been disappointed. See 1 Cor. xvi. 6. 
2 Cor. i. 1 5, 16. His purpose had been 
to visit them on his way to Macedonia 
and again on his return from Maoedch 
nia. He had now formed a third reso* 
lution, which he had a prospect of carry- 
ing into execution. \ And I will nei 
be burdensome to you, I resolve stiO, 
as I have done before, not to receive a 
compensation that shall be oppntmm 
\ \a '90^ %«» 'Kotos on ch. zi. 9, 10. 
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am ready to come to you ; and 
I will ixot be burdensome to you : 
for • I seek, not yours, but you : 
for the children ought not to lay 

«lCk>. 10. 33. lTh.2.8. 

■ ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■■ I ■ — - M 

Y For I seek not yoursy hst you, I de- 
nre not to obtain your property, but to 
save your souls. This was a noble reso- 
lution ; and it is the resolution which 
diould be formed by every minister of 
^ gospel. While a minister of Christ 
has a claim to a competent support, his 
main purpose should not be to obtain 
such a support It should be the higher 
and nobler object of winning souls to 
&e Redeemer. See Paul's conduct in 
this respect explained in the Notes on 
Acts XX. 33. \ For the children^ &c. 
There is great delicacy and address in 
this sentiment The meaning is, * It is 
not natural and usual for children to 
make provisions for their parents. The 
common course of events and of duty 
is, for parents to make provision for their 
ofiObpring. I, therefore, your spiritual 
iither, choose to act in die same way. 
I make provisioh for your spiritual 
wants ; I labour and toU for you as a 
frther does for his children. I seek 
your welfiire, as he does, by constant 
self^emal. In return, I do not ask you 
to provide for me, any more than a father 
ordinarily expects hut children to provide 
for him. I am willing to labour as he 
does, content with doing my duty, and 
promoting the wel&re of those under 
me.' The words rendered ^ ought not" 
(ev 6^'xfli) are to be understood in a 
eomparative sense. Paul does not mean 
that a child ought never to provide for 
his parents, or to lay any thing up for a 
sidK, a poor, and an infirm father, but 
that the duty of doing that was slight 
and unusual compared with the duty of 
a parent to provide for his children. 
The one was of comparatively rare oc- 
currence ; the other was constant and 
was the ordinary course of duty. It ia 
a matter of obligation for a child to pro- 
Tide for an ag^ and helpless parent ; 
but commonly the duty is that of a pa- 
nnt to pronde for his diildreik Paul 



up for the parents, .but the parents 

for the children. 

15 And I will very gladly 
spend and be spent for * you ; 



i four souU. 



felt like a father toward the church in 
Corinth ; and he was willing, therefore, 
to labour for them without compensa- 
tion. 

15. And I will very gladly spend, 
I am willing to spend my strength, and 
time, and life, and all that I have for 
your welfare, as a father cheerfully does 
for his children. Any expense which 
may be necessary to promote your salva- 
tion I am willing to submit to. The 
labour of a father for his children is 
cheerful and pleasant. Such is his love 
for them that he delights in toil for their 
sake and that h,e may make them hap- 
py. The toil of a pastor for his flock 
should be chcerfuL He should be will- 
ing to engage in unremitted efforts for 
their welfare ; and if he has any right 
feeling he will find a pleasure in that 
toil. He will not grudge the time de- 
manded ; he will not be grieved that it 
exhausts his strength, or his life, any 
more than a father will who toils for 
his family. And as the pleasures of a 
&ther who is labouring for his children 
are among the purest and most pleasant 
which men ever enjoy, so it is with a 
pastor. Perhaps, on the whole, the 
pleasantest employment in life is that 
connected with the pastoral office ; the 
happiest moments known on earth are 
in the duties, arduous as they are, of the 
pastoral relation. God thus, as in the 
relation of a father, tempers toil and 
pleasure together; and accompanies 
most arduous labours with present and 
abundant reward. 1 Be spent. Ba 
exhausted and worn out in my labours. 
So the Greek word means. Paul was 
willmg that his powers should be en« 
tirely exhausted and his life consumed 
in this service. 1 For you, Marg. as 
in the Greek, for your souls. So it 
should have been rendered. So Tinda] 
renders it The sense is, that he ««» 
willing to become yiVioYL's c^c^asasMi^'A 
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though the more abandantly I 
love you, the less I be loved. 
16 But be it so, I did not 

by it he might secure the salvation of 
their souls. ^ Though the more abun- 
dantly I love you, &Jc, This is design- 
ed doubtless as a gentle reproof It 
refers to the fact that notwithstanding 
the tender attachment which he had 
evinced for them, they had not mani- 
fested the love in return which he had 
had a right to expect It is possible that 
there may be an allusion to the case of 
a fond, doting parent It sometimes 
happens that a parent fixes his afiections 
with undue degree on some one of his 
children ; and in such cases it is not 
uncommon that the child evinces special 
ingratitude and want of love. Such 
may be the allusion here — that Paul 
had fixed his affections on them like a 
fond, doting father, and that he had 
met with a return by no means corres- 
ponding with the fervour of his attach- 
ment ; yet still he was willing, like such 
a father, to exhaust his time and strength 
for their welfare. The doctrine is, that 
we should be willing to labour and toil 
for the good of others, even when they 
evince great ingratitude. The proper 
end of labouring for their welfare is not 
to excite their gratitude, but to obey the 
will of God; and no matter whether 
others are grateful or not ; whether they 
love us or not; whether we can promote 
our popularity with them or not, let 
us do them good always. It better 
shows the firmness of our Christian 
principle to endeavour to benefit others 
when they love us the less for all our 
attempts, than it does to attempt to do 
good on the swelling tide of popular 
&vour. 

16. But he it so. This is evidently 
a charge of his enemies ; or at least a 
diarge which it might be supposed they 
woukl make. Whether they ever in 
fiict made it, or whether the apostle 
merely anticipates an objection, it b im- 
possible to determine. It is clearly to 
be regarded as the language of objectors ; 
&r, (U) /t dan never be suppQMd tiksl 



burden you v nevertheless, being 
crafty, I caught you with guile. 
17 Did I make a gain of you 

Paul would state as a serious matter 
that he had caught them with deceit 
or fraud. (2.) He answers it as ah 
objection in the following verse. The 
meaning is, < We admit that you did 
not burden us. You did not exact a 
support from us. But all this was mere 
trick. You accomplish the same thing 
in another way. You professed when 
with us not to seek our piiopertybot 
our souls. But in various ways yoa 
contrived to get our money, and to 
secure your object You nrade otben 
the agents for doing this, and sent then 
among us under various pretexts to giia 
money from us.* It will be remembend 
that Paul had sent Titus among theB 
to take up the collection for the poor 
saints in Judea (ch. ^iii. 6), and it ii 
not at all improbable that sometiias 
had charged Paul with making uib of 
this pretence only to obtain money fer 
his own private use. To guard agamil 
this charge, was one of the reasons why 
Paul was so anxious to have some po^ 
sons appointed by the church to tike 
charge oif the contribution. See 1 Cor. 
xvi. 3. Gomp. Notes on 2 Cor. m 
1 9 — 2 1 . ^ Being crafty. Being con- 
ning. That is, by sending persooi to 
obtain money on dififerent pretencea 
^ I caught you with guile. I took yon 
by deceit or fraud, lliat is, making vm 
of fraud in pretending that the money 
was for poor and afflicted saints^ when 
in reality it was for my own use. It ii 
impossible that Paul should have ever 
admitted this of himself; and tbey 
greatly pervert the passage who suppose 
diat it applies to him, and then JfM 
that it is right to make use of guile ia 
accomplishing their purposes. Peal 
never carried his measures by d» 
honesty, nor did he ever justify fitai 
Comp. Notes on Acts xxiii. 6. 

17. Did I make a gain^ Ac b 
refuting this slander, Paul appeals boldly 
to the facts, and to what they koeii; 
* Name the man, says be, who has tfav 
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by any of them whom I sent 
iinto you ? 

18 I desired Titus, • and with 
fdm I sent a brother: *Did 
ntus make a gain of you ? 
walked we not in the same 
spirit? vmlked we not in the 
same steps ? 



« c. 7. 8. 
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4efimiided you under my insitnictions. 
If tfie charge is well-fonnded, let him 
be cpecified, and tet the mode in which 
it was done be distinct^ stated.' The 
fimse ^ make a gidn*' (from TXiorfltTlw), 
Mwans properly to hove an advantage; 
6ien to take advantage, to seek unlawfal 
BID. Here Paul asks whether he had 
JiBfirBiided them by means of any t>ne 
whom he had sent to them. 

18. / "desired Titus. To go and 
QOmplete the collection which you had 
tDommenced. See ch. viii. "6. ^ And 
Iplf^ him f sent a brother. See Note 
mt di. viii. 1^. ^ Did Titus make a 
gain of you ? They knew that he did 

t. T 



19 Again, think ye that we 
excuse ourselves «unto you ? we 
speak before God in Christ: but 
we do all things, dearly beloved, 
for your edifying. 

20 For I fear, lest, when *l 
come, I shall not find you such 
as I would, and that I shall be 



hey had received him kindly, 
Inated him with tLffection, and sent him 
tnray with every proof of confidence 
md respect See A. vii. 7. How then 
Toold tfiey now pretend that he had 
^efra^ded them ? ^ Walked we not in 
ike same spirit ? IHd not aH his actions 
twemble mine! Was there not the 
wne proof of honesty, sincerity, and 
love which I have ever manifested 1 
This is a veiy delicate turn. Paul's 
course of life when with them they 
admitted was free from guile and from 
mtj attempt to get money by impro- 
par means. They charged him only 
wkh attempting it by m^ans of others. 
He now boldly appeals to them and 
jribB whether Titus and he had not in 
fact acted in the same manner; and 
whether they had not alike evinced a 
ipbit iiee iVom covetousness and 
ieoeit? 

19. Againf think ye that we excuse 
mtrtehes unto you? See Note on 
di* V. IS. The sense is, do not sup- 
that this is said from mere anxiety 
2$ 



e c. 5. 12. 
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to obtain your favour, or to ing^rotiate 
ourselves into your esteem. This is 
said doubtless to keep himself from the 
suspidon of being actuated by improper 
motives. He had manifested great so- 
licitude certainly in the previous chap- 
ters to vindicate his character; but he 
here says that it was not from a mere 
desire to i^owthem that his conduct 
was right; it was from a desire to 
honour Christ ^ We speak before 
God in Christ. We declare the simple 
and undisguised truth as in the pre- 
sence of Ood. I have no mere desire 
to palliate my conduct; I disguise no- 
thing; I conceal nothing ; I say nothing 
for the mere purpose of self-vindication, 
but I can appeal to the Searcher of 
hearts for . the exact truth of all that I 
say. The phrase " before God in Christ," 
means probably, * I speak as in the pre- 
sence of God and as a follower of Christ, 
as 9, Christian man.' It is the solemn 
appeal of a Christian to his God for the 
truth of what he said, and a solemn 
asseveration that what he said was not 
for the- mere purpose of excusing or 
apologizing for (Greek) his conduct 
^ But we do all things, dearly beloved, 
fbr your edifying. All that I have 
done has been for your welfare. My 
vindication of my character, and my 
effort to disabuse you of your prejudices, 
has been that you might have unwaver- 
ing confidence in the gospel and might 
be built up in holy fiutih. On the word 
edify, see Notes on Rom. xiv. 19. 1 Cor. 
viii. 1 ; X. 23. 

ZO. For I fear lest, when I come. See 
ver. 14. 1 / shall not find you such 
as I would. That i&t N9«&XTi% Ssi ^d&& 
truth and order o^ i3aft ^gow^ 1SL%>Ba^ 
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found unto you such as ye would 
not ; lest there be debates, envy* 
ings, wraths, strifes, backbitings, 
whisperings, swellings, tumults : 
21 .^nd lest, when I come 
again, my God will humble * me 

« c. S. ], 



feared that the disorders would not be 
removed, and that they woold not have 
corrected the errors which prevailed, 
and for which he had rebuked them. 
It was on this account that he had said 
80 much to them. His desire was that 
all these disorders might be removed, 
and that he might be saved from the 
necessity of exercising severe discipline 
when he should come among them. 
^ And that / shall be found unto you 
such as ye would not. That is, that I 
shall be compelled to administer disci- 
pline, and that my visit may not be 
as pleasant to you as you would desire. 
For this reason he wished all disorder 
corrected, and all offences removed ; that 
every thing might be pleasant when he 
should como. See 1 Cor. i v. 21. Comp. 
Note on cli. x. 2. ^ Lest there be de- 
hales. 1 fear that there may be existing 
there debates, &c., which will require 
the interposition of the authority of an 
apostle. On the meaning of the word 
debate, see Note on Rom. i. 29. ^ Envy- 
ings. See Note on 1 Cor. iii. 3. 
1 Wratlis. Anger or animosity between 
contending factions, the usual effect of 
forming parties. ^ Strifes, Between 
contending factions. See Note on 1 Cor, 
iii. 3. ^ Backbitings, See Note on Rom. 
i. 30. ^ Whisperings, See Note on 
Rom. i. 29. ^ Swellings, Undue ela- 
tion; being puffed up (see Note on 
ch. viii. 1. 1 Cor. iv. 6. 1 8, 19 ; v. 2) — 
such as would be produced by vain 
self-confidence. ^ Tumults, Disorder 
and confusion arising from this exist- 
ence of parties. Paul, deeply sensible 
of the evil of all this, had endeavoured 
in this correspondence to suppress it, 
that all things might be pleasant when 
lie should come among them. 
Sl» And lest, when I come again, mt/ 



among you, and that 1 shall be« 
wail many which have sinned 
already, and have not repented ' 
of the uncleanness, and fornica- 
tion, 'and lasciviousness which 
they have committed. 
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God will humble me, 6lc, Lest I should 
be compelled to inflict punishment on 
those whom I supposed to have been 
converted under my ministiy. I had re- 
joiced in them as true converts. I had 
counted them ap among the fruit of my 
ministry. Now to be compelled to in- 
flict punishment on them as having no 
religion would mortify me and humble 
me. The infliction of punishment on 
memliers of the church is a sort rf 
punishment to him who inflicts it as 
well as to him who is punished. Mem- 
bers of the church should walk npiigbtly, 
lest they overwhelm the ministoy in 
shame. ^ And that I shall bewail 
many, &c. If they repented of their an 
he could still rejoice in them. If they 
continued in their sin till he came, it 
would be to him a source of deep Ift^ 
mentation. It is evident from the word 
" many" here that the disorders had pre- 
vailed very extensively in the church al 
Corinth. The word rendered **have 
sinned ahready** means < who have nnned 
before^ and the idea is, that they were 
old offenders, and that they had not yet 
repented, y The undeannen. See 
Note, Rom i 24. \ And fomieation 
and lasciviousness, dec See Notes on 
I Cor. V. 1 ; vi. 18. This was the sin 
to which they were particularly exposed 
in Corinth, as it was the sin for which 
that corrupt city was particularly dis- 
tinguished. See the Introduction to the 
first epistle. Hence the frequent cautionf 
in these epistles against it ; and hence it 
is not to be wondered at that some of 
those who had become professing Chris- 
tians had fallen into it It may be 
added that it is still the sin to which 
converts from the corruptions and liGeo« 
tiousness of paganism are particaliriy 
exposed. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
HIS 18 the third time I am 
coining to you. In 'the 

aDc.19. 15. He. 10.S8«S0. 



CHAPTER XXTL 

This closing chapter 61 the epistle 
relates to the following subjects. 

I. The assurance of Paul that he was 
•bout to come among them (ver. 1— -4), 
and that he would certainly inflict pu- 
nishment on all who deserved it. His 
enemies had reproached him as being 
timid and pusillanimous. See Notes 
on di. X. 1, 2. 10, 11. They had said 
that he was powerful to threaten* but 
•fiuid to execute. It is probable that 
diey had become more bold in this from 
die &ct that^ he had twice purposed to 
go there and had failed. In reply to 
all this, he now in conclusion solemnly 
aasnras them that he was coming, and 
that in all cases where an ofience was 
proved by two or three witnesses, pu- 
oiahment would be inflicted, ver. 1. He 
aasares them (ver. 2) that he would 
not i^Mure ; and that since they sought 
t proof that Christ had sent him, they 
Aould witness that proof in the punish- 
ment which he would inflict (ver. 3) ; for 
diat Christ was now clothed with power 
and was able to execute punishment, 
though he had been crucified, ver. 4. 

■IL Paul calls on them solenmly to 
examine themselves and to see whether 
they had any true religion, ver. 5, 6. 
In the state of things which existed 
there; in the corruption which had 
abounded in the church, he solemnly 
commands them to institute a faithful 
inquiry to know whether they had not 
been deceived; at the same time ex- 
pressing the hope that it would appear 
as the result of their examination that 
they were not reprobates. 

IIL He earnestly prays to God that 
they mig^t do no evil ; that they might 
be ibond to be honest and pure, what- 
ever might be thought of Paul himself 
or whatever might become of him. ver. 7. 
Their i^tentanee would save Paul from 
mn^m^ing hjs Buneuhoa powcr in their 



mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses shall every word be es- 
tablished. 



punishment, and might thus prevent the 
proof of his apostolic authority which 
they desired, and the consequence might 
be that they might esteem him to be a 
reprobate, for he could not exert his 
miraculous power except in the cause 
of truth, ver. 8. Still he was willing 
to be esteemed an impostor if tkey 
would do no evil 

IV. He assures them that he earnestly 
wished their perfection, and that the 
design of his writing to them, severe as 
he had appeared, was their edification, 
ver. 9, 10. 

y. Then he bids them an affectionate 
and tender farewell, and closes with 
the usual salutations and benedictions, 
ver. 11—14. 

1. This is the third time, dec See 
Note on ch. xii. 14. For an interesting 
view of this passage, see Paley*s Hors 
Pauline on this epistle. No. xL It is 
evident that Paul had been to Corindi 
but once before this, but he'had resolved 
to go before a second time, but had been 
disappointed. 1 In the mouth of two 
or three witnesses, &c This was what 
the law of Moses required. DeuL xx. 
1 0. See Note on John viii. 1 7. Comp. 
Matt xviiL 16. But in regard to its 
application here, commentators are not 
agreed. Some suppose that Paul refers 
to his own epistles which he had sent 
to them as the two or three witnesses 
by which his promise to them would be 
made certain ; that he had purposed it 
and promised it two or three times, and 
that as this was all that was required 
by the law, it would certainly be esta- 
blished. This is the opinion of Bloom- 
field, RosenmuUer, Grotius, Hammond, 
Locke, and some others. But, with all 
the respect due to such gpreat names, it 
seems to me that this would be trifling 
and childish in the extreme. Light- 
foot supposes that he refers to Stephanas, 
Fortunatus, and ^cX\ak.>^^\i<:k ^«sv)^ 
bo witDiMaiei \o Omid. q1 X^a ^^pqs^m^ 
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S I loid TOQ before, and fore- 
firi Ton, as if I were presenU the 

second lioie : and bein? absent 
now I write to them * which 
heretofore hare sinned, and tOj 
all other, thau if I come again, 
I will not spare : 
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3 Since je seek a proof of 
Christ speaking in me, which to 
vou-ward is not weak, but is 
mighty *in you. 

4 For though ' he was crucified 
through weakness, yet he liveth 
by the power of God. For we 



h 1 Co. 9. S. 



c Ph. S. 7, 8. 1 Pe. 3. IS. 



S«« 1 Cor. rvi IT. But the more pro- 
babte opinioQ, it speai» to me, k that 
of IX)dkirii<«, Macknigfat. and odiers. 
that be antkipateil thai there woakl be 
neceaatr for the adminiitimtiin of di»- 
cipline then* hut that he wooM feel 
himself under ohti^atioii in administer- 
in? it to adhere to the reasonable maxim 
of the Jewish law. No ooe shou!d be 
coodemDAl or punished where there 
was not at Wast two or three witnesses 
to proTe the oflence. But where there 
were discipline would be administered 
acoxding to the nature of the crime. 

S. J toU jtfou before. That I would 
not spare o&nders ; that I would cer- 
tainly punish them. He had intimated 
this before in the first Epis. ch. rr. SI, 
and ch. t. ^ And foretel you. Now 
apprise you of my fixed determination 
to punidi every cinder as he deserves. 
^ As if I wctre present ike second time. 
The mention of the * second time'' here 
proves that Paul had been with them 
but once befocs. He had formed the 
resolution to go to them, but had been 
disappointed. The time when he had 
been with them is recorded in Acts 
xviii. 1, seq. He now uses the same 
language to them which he says he 
would use if he were with them, as he 
had expected to be, the second time. 
See the remarks of Paley on this pas- 
sage, referred to above. ^ And being 
a^eni. Sec Note on 1 Cor. v. 8. "^ To 
them which hone heretofore sinned. To 
all the ofienders in the church. They 
had supposed that he would not come to 
them (I Cor. iv. 18), or that if he came 
he would not dare to inflict punish- 
ment a Cor. 9—1 1 . They had, there- 
fore, given themselves greater liberty, 
Uid bad punroed their own course, re- 
gBidletm oifbiM tuthority and commands. 



^ I wit'l not spare. I will punish them. 
They shall not escape. 

3. Since ye seek a proof of ChrUl 
speaking in rne. See the Notes on 
tlie previous chapters. They had called 
in question lus apostolic authoriQr ; they 
had demanded the evidence of his divind 
commission. He says diat he wotiU 

I now furnish such evidence by inflicting 
! just punishment on all oflfenders, and 
they should have abundant proof that 
Christ spoke by him, or that he was 
inspired. 1 Which to you-wcard is not 
weak. Or who, that is, Christ, is not 
weak, dec Christ has manifested his 
power abundantly towards you, that iS) 
either by the miracles that had been 
wrought in his name ; or by the disetMS 
and calamities which they had suflered 
on account of their disorders and o^ 
fences (see Note on 1 Cor. xL 30 ; and 
I Cor. V.) ; or by the force and efficary 
of his doctrine. The connexion, U 
seems to me, requires that we shoald 
understand it of the calamities which 
had been inflicted by Christ on them 
for their sins, and which Paul saj< 
would be inflicted again if they did not 
repent The idea is, that they had had 
ample demonstration of the power d 
Christ to inflict punishment, and they 
had reason to apprehend it again. 

4. For though he was crucifcd 
through weakness. Various modes ha^'e 
been adopted of explaining the phrast 
" through weakness." The most prol*a> 
ble explanation is that which refers it to 
die human nature which he had assumed 
(Phil. ii. 7, 8. 1 Pet iii. 18), and to the 
appearance of weakness which he mani* 
fested. He did not choose to exert hit 
power. He appeared to his enesoM 
to be weak and feeble. This idea wookl 
Vsa «xv exact V\<QiiicnScL<Q!a c£ thA ^oint 
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also are weak ^ in him, but we 

< or, with. 

before the apostle. He is illustrating 
his own conduct, and especially in the 
&ct that he had not exerted his miracu- 
lous powers among them in the punish- 
ment of offenders ; and he does it by 
the example of Christ, who though 
abundantly able to have exerted hb 
power and to have rescued himself from 
his enemies, yet was willing to appear 
weak, and to be crucified. It is very 
dear, (1.) That the Lord Jesus seemed 
to his enemies to be weak and incapa- 
ble of resistance. (2.) That he did not 
jmt forth his power to protect his life. 
He in fact oJSered no resistance, a;; '/he 
had no power. (3.) He had a human 
nature that was peculiarly sensitive, and 
lensible to suffering; and that was 
borne down and crushed under the 
weight of mighty woes. See my Notes 
on Isa. liii. 2, 3. From all these causes 
be seemed to be weak and feeble ; and 
these appear to me to be the principal 
ideas in this expression. ^ Yet he liveth. 
He is not now dead. Though he was 
crucified, yet he now lives again, and is 
now capable of exerting his great power. 
He furnishes proof of his being alive, in 
the success which attends the gospel, and 
in the miracles which are wrought in his 
name and by his power. There is a 
firing' Redeemer in heaven; a Redeemer 
who is able to exert all the power which 
be ever exerted when on earth ; a Re- 
deemer, therefore, who is able to save 
the soul ; to raise the dead ; to punish 
all his foes. ^ By the power of God, 
In raising him from the dead and placing 
him at his own right hand. See Eph. 
i 19 — 21. Through the power of God 
he was brought from the tomb, and has 
had a place- assigned him at the head 
of the universe. 1 For we also are 
weak in him. Marg. * with him.' We 
\m apostles, also, are weak in virtue of 
oor connexion with him. We are 
ilib|fet to infirmities and trials ; we 
fleam to have no power ; we are exposed 
to contempt; and we appear to our 
to be destitutB of strength. 
23* 



shall live with him by the power 
of God towards you. 

Our enemies regard us as feeble ; and 
they despise us. ^ But we shall live 
with him, &c. That is, we shall show 
to you that we are alive^ By the aid 
of the power of God we d:uill show 
that we are not as weak as our foes pre- 
tend ; that we are invested with power ; 
and that we are able to inflict the punish- 
ment which we threaten. This is one 
of the numerous instances in which 
Paul illustrated the case before him by 
a reference to the example and charac- 
ter of Christ The idea is, that Christ 
did not exert his power, and appeared to 
be weak, and was put to death. So 
Paul says that he had not exerted his 
power, and seemed to be weak. But, 
says he, Christ lives, and is clothed 
with strength ; and so we, though we 
appear to be weak, shall exert among 
you, or toward you, the power with 
which he has invested us, in inflicting 
punishment on our foes. 

5. Examine yourselves. See Note 
on 1 Cor. xi. 28. The particular rea- 
son why Paul calls on them to examine 
themselves was^ that there was occasion 
to fear that many of them had been de- 
ceived. Such had been the irregularities 
and disorders in the church at Corinth ; 
so ignorant had many of them shown 
themselves of the nature of the Chris- 
tian religion, that it was important, in 
the highest degree, for them to institute 
a strict and impartial examination to 
ascertain whether they had not been 
altogether deceived. This examination, 
however, is never unimportant or use- 
less for Christians; and an exhortation 
to do it is always in place. So impor- 
tant are the interests at stake, and so 
liable are the best to deceive themselves, 
that all Christians should be often in- 
duced to examine the foundation of their 
hope of eternal salvation. ^ Whether 
ye be in the faith. Whether you are 
true Christians. Whether you have any 
true faith in the gospel. Faith in Jesua 
Christ, and in Viie Y^onAsaB^ ^i ^afi^. 
through tmOf \a ^\» <£ ^^^^asck^^^^asiK^^sk 
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6 Examine * yourselves 

al Co. 11. IB. 1 Jbo. S. 90, 11. 

durictnifltia of a true Chriatian ; and 
to Mcertain whether we have any true 
fiuth, therefore, is to ascertain whether 
we are sincere Christians. For some 
reasons for snch an examination, and 
some remarks on the mode of doing it, 
see Note on 1 Cor. xL 28. 1 Prove 
your oumaehes. The word here used 
(iaufdAffn) is stronger than that before 
used, and rendered "examine** (v«iga{ffr«). 
This word, prove, refers to assaying or 
trying metals by the powerful action of 
heat ; and the idea here is, that they 
should make the mogt thorough trial of 
their religion, to see whetha it would 
stand the test See Note on 1 Cor. iiL 
13. The proof of their piety was to 
be arrived at by a foithful examination 
of their own hearts and lives; by a 
diligent comparison of their views and 
feelings with the word of God ; and 
especially by making trial of it in life. 
The best way to prove our piety is to 
subject it to actual trial in Uie various 
duties and responsibilities of life. A 
man who wiidies to prove an axe to see 
whether it is good or not, does not sit 
down and look at it, or read all the 
treatises which he can find on axe- 
making, and on the properties of iron 
and steel, valuable as such information 
would be ; but he shoulders his axe and 
goes into the woods, and puts it to the 
trial there. If it cuts well ; if it does 
not break ; if it is not soon made dull, 
he understands the quality of his axe 
better than he could in any other way. 
So if a man widies to know what fajs 
rohgion is worth, let him try it in the 
places where religion ia of any value. 
Let him go into die world with it Let 
him go and try to do good ; to endure 
ftiflidion in a proper manner; to combat 
the erron and follies of life ; to ad- 
■nottiBh sinners of the error of their 
w^s; and to urge forward the great 
^"^^ of the conversion of the world, 
■Bdhe vdll soon see there what his re- 
^Ww is inxtii— as easily as a man can 
4* foslitioi of an azo. liiA^um 



whether ye be in the faith; 
prove your ownselves. Know 

not merely sit down and think, and 
compare himself with the Bible and 
look at his own heart— valuable as this 
may be in many respects — ^but let him 
treat his religion as be wotild any thing 
else — let him subject it to actuid expe- 
riment That religion which will ena- 
ble a man to imitate the example of Paul 
or Howard, or the g^reat Master himself 
in doing good, is genuine. That rdi- 
gion which will enable a man to endure 
persecution for the name of Jesus ; to 
bear calamity without murmuring; to 
submit to a long series of disappoint- 
ments and distresses for Christ's sake, 
is genuine. That religion which will 
prompt a man unceasingly to a life of 
prayer and selMenial ; which will make 
him ever conscientious, industrious, and 
honest ; which will enable him to warn 
sinners of the error of their ways, and 
which will dispose him to seek the 
friendship of Christians, and the salva- 
tion of die world, is pure and genuine. 
TTuU will answer the purpose. It ii 
like the good axe with which a man can 
chop all day long, in which there is no 
flaw, and which does not get dull, end 
which answers all the purposes of an 
axe. Any other religion than this is 
worthless. ^ Know ye not your own^ 
selves. That is, *Do you not know 
yourselves 1' This does not mean,M 
some may suppose, that they might 
know o/'themsdves, without the aid of 
others, what their character was; or 
that they might themselves ascertain it; 
but it means that they might know 
themselves ; t. e. their character, princi- 
ples, conduct This proves that Chris- 
tians may know their true character. 
If they are Christians, they may know 
it with as undoubted certainly as they 
may know their character on any 
other subject Why should not a man 
be as able to determine whether he loves 
Grod as whether he loves a child, a pa- 
rent, or a friend? What g^reater diffi- 
i cuUy need there be in understanding 
\ibA diaxtcUKcia^^vQS(%selQt sriigMMi 
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ye not your ownselves, how 
that Jesus Christ * is in you, 
except ye be reprobates ? * 

« Ro. 8. to. Qa. 4. 19. 

- 

than on any other sulject ; and why 
should there be any more reason for 
doubt on this than on any other point 
of character 1 And yet it is remarkable, 
^t while a child has no doubt that he 
loves a parent, or a husband a wife, or 
a friend a friend, almost all Christians 
we in very great doubt about tlieir at- 
tadiment to the Redeemer and to the 
great principles of religion. Such was 
not the case with the apostles and early 
Christians. "I Kirow," says Paul, 
"whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that be is able to keep that which I have 
ootnmitted to him,'^ Sec. 2 Tim. i. 12. 
** We Kirow," says John, speaking in 
llie name of the body of Christians, 
"tiiat we have passed from death unto 
life." 1 John iii. 14. "We Kirow that 
we are of the truth." 19. "We know 
iSut he abideth in us." 24. "We 
KKOW that we dwell in him." 1 John 
iv. 13. See also v. 2. 19, 20. So Job 
said, " I KNOW that my Redeemer liveth, 
ahd that he shall stand in the Utter day 
upon the earth," &c Job xix. 25. 
Sach is the current language of Scrip- 
ture. Where, in the Bible, do the sacred 
speakers and writers express doubts 
diout their attachment to God and the 
Redeemer? Where is such language 
to te found as we hear from almost all 
pofessing Christians, expressing entire 
uncertainty about their condition ; ab- 
tolute doubt whether they love God or 
htite him; whether they are going to 
heaven or hell; whether they are in- 
flaenoed by good motives or bad ; and 
even making it a matter of merit to be 
in such doubt, and thinking it wrong 
not to doubt 1 What would be thought 
of a husband that should make it a mat- 
ter of merit to doubt whether he loved 
hig^ife ; or of a child that should think 
itwrong./io/ to doubt whether he loved 
his father or mother 1 Such attachments 
m^gkt to be doubted — ^but they do , not 
9eeax m ihe common reltJioaB of life. 



6 But I trust that ye shall 
know that we are not repro- 
bates. 

*lCo.9.27. aTi. 3. 8. 

• 

On the sutject of religion men often 
act as they do on no other subject ; and 
if it is right for one to be satisfied of the 
sincerity of his attachments to his best 
earthly friends, and to speak of such 
attachment without wavering or mis- 
giving, it cannot be wrong to be satisfied 
with regard to our attachment to God, 
and to speak of that attachment, as the 
apostles did, in language of undoubted 
confidence. ^ How that Jesus Christ 
is in you. To be in Christ, or for Christ 
to be in us, is a common mode in the 
Scriptures of expressing the idea that 
we are Christians. It is language de- 
rived from the close union which sub- 
sists between the Redeemer and his 
people. See the phrase explained in 
the Note on Rom. viii. 10. ^ Except 
ye be reprobates. See Note on Rom. 
1. 28. The word rendered " reprobates'* 
(j&S^Kt/uot) means properly not approved, 
rejected ; that which will not stand the 
trial. It is properly applicable to metals, 
as denoting that they will not bear the 
tests to which they are subjected, but 
are found to be base or adulterated. 
The sense here is, that they might know 
thait they were Christians, unlens their 
religion was base, false, adulterated ; or 
such as would not bear the tesL There 
is no allusion here to the sense which 
is sometimes given to the word reprobate, 
of being cast off or abandoned by God, 
or doomed by him to eternal ruin in ac- 
cordance with an eternal purpose. 
Whatever may be the truth on that 
subject, nothing is taught in regard to 
it here. The simple idea is, that they 
might know that they were Christians, 
unless their religion was such as would 
not stand the test, or was worthless. 

6. But I trusty &c. The sense of 
this verse is, /Whatever may be the 
result of your examination of yourselves, 
I trust (Gr. / hope) you will not find us 
false and to be xc^ecle^x ^-aX. \^^,\^xm^^ 
you will linA Va xaa eNv^e^cft ^^\ «Hi. 
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7 Now I pray taGod that ye ! should do that which is honest. 



do no evil ; not that we should 
appear approved, but that ye 



commiBsioned by the Lord Jesus to be 
his apostle/ The idea is, that they 
would find when he was among them, 
that he was endowed with all the quali- 
fications needful to confer a claim to the 
apostolic ofRce. 

7. Now I pray to God that ye do no 
evil, I earnestly desire that you may 
do right, and only right; and I beseech 
God that it may be so, whatever may 
be the result in regard to me, and what- 
ever may be thought of my claims to 
the apostolic office. This is designed 
to mitigate the apparent severity of the 
sentiment in ver. 6. There he had said 
that they would find him fully endowed 
with the power of an apostle. They 
would see that he was able abundantly 
to punish the disobedient. They would 
have ample demonstration that he was 
endowed by Christ with all the powers 
appropriate to an apostle, and that all 
that he had claimed had been well- 
founded, all that he threatened would 
be executed. But this seemed to imply 
that he desired that there should be 
occasion for the exercise of that power 
of administering discipline ; and he, 
therefore, in this verse, removes all sus- 
picion that such was his wish, by saying 
solemnly, that be prayed to God that 
they might never do wrong ; that they 
might never give him occasion for the 
exercise of his power in that way, 
though as a consequence he would be 
regarded as a reprobate, or as having no 
clsums to the apostolic office. He would 
rather be regarded as an impostor ; ra- 
ther lie under the reproach of his ene- 
mies that he had no claims to the 
apostolic character, than that they,, by 
doing wrong, should give him occasion 
to show that he was not a deceiver. 
1 Not that we sliould appear approved. 
My great object, and my main desire, 
is not to urge my claims to the apostolic 
office and clear up my own character ; 
it JM that you should leadlion!bBtU.veaj 



though we be as reprobates. 
8 For ' we can do nothing 

cPr.31. 30. 

whatever may become of me and mj 
reputation. ^ Tfuntgh voeheas repro- 
hates, I am willing to be regarded as 
rejected, disappraved, worthless, like 
base metal, provided you lead honest 
and holy lives. I prefer to be so esteem- 
ed, and to have you live as becomes 
Christians, than that you should dis- 
honour your Christian profession, and 
thus afibrd me the opportunity of de- 
monstrating,' by inflicting punishment, 
that I am commissioned by the Lord 
Jesus to be an apostle. The sentiment 
is, that a minister of the gospel should 
desire that his people should walk 
worthy of their high calling, whatever 
may be the estimate in which he is held. 
He should never desire that they should 
do wrong — how can he do it ? — ^in order 
that he may take occasion from their 
wrong-doing to vindicate, in any way, 
his own character, or to establish a re* 
putation for skill in administering disci* 
pline or in governing a church. What 
a miserable ambition it is — and as wick- 
ed as it is miserable — ^for a man to wiish 
to take advantage of a state of disorder, 
or of the faults of others^ in order to es- 
tablish his own character, or to oUain 
reputation. Paul spumed and detested 
such a thought ; yet it i» to be feared it 
is sometimes done. 

8. Fur tve. That is, we the aposUesL . 
1 Can do nothing agtiinst the iruiht 
&c. That is, we who are under the in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God ; who have 
been commissioned by him as apostles^ 
can do nothing that shall be against 
that great system of truth whidi we are 
appointed to promulgate and defend. 
You need, therefore, apprehend no par* 
tial, or severe discipline from js; no 
unjust construction of your conduct 
Our aim is to promote the truth, and to 
do what is right; and we cannot, there* 
fore, by any regard to our own reputa- 
tion, or to any personal advantage, do 
'wYmiSl \a^tQ»T\^Qt cQuntenanoe, or deiiirt 
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against the truth, but for the 
truth. 

9 For we are gladj when we 
are weak, and ye are strong: 
and this also we wish, even 
your perfection. " 

1 Th. 3. 10. He. 6. 1. 



what is wrong in others. We must 
wish that which is right to be done by 
others, whatever may be the effect on us 
—whether we are regarded as apostles or 
deceivers. I suppose, therefore, that this 
verse is designed to qualify and confirm 
the sentiment in the previous verse, that 
Paul meant to do only right ; that he 
wished all others to do right ; and that 
whatever might be the effect on his 
own reputation, or however he might 
be regarded, he could not go against 
the great system of gospel truth which 
he preached, or even desire that others 
should ever do wrong, though it might 
in any way be for his advantage. It 
was ajixed principle with him to act 
only in accordance with truth ; to do 
what was right. 

9. For we .are glad when we are 
weak., &C. We rejoice in your wel- 
fture, and are willing to submit to self- 
denial and to infirmity if it may promote 
your spiritual strength. In the con- 
nexion in which this stands it seems to 
mean, * I am content to appear weak^ 
provided you do no wrong ; I am will- 
ing not to have occasion to exercise 
my power in punishing offenders, and 
bad rather lie under the reproach of 
being actually weak, than to have occa- 
sion to exercise my power by punishing 
you for wrong-doing ; and provided you 
are strong in the faith and in the hope 
of the gospel, I am very willing, nay, I 
rejoice that I am under this necessity of 
appearing weak.' K And this also tve 
wish. I desire this in addition to your 
doing no evil. ^ E ven your perfection. 
The word here used (it<TagT/<r«) occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament, 
though the verb from which it is derived 
(«*Tfl«^T/^ft») occurs often. Matt iv. 21 ; 
XXL 16. Mark L 19. Luke vi. 40. 



10 Therefore 1 write these 
things heing absent, lest being 
present I should use sharpness, 
* according * to the power which 
the Lord hath given me to edifi' 
cation, and not to destruction. 



» Tit. 1. 13. 



c e. 10. 8. 



Rom. ix. 22. 1 Cor. i. 1 0. 2 Cor. xiif. 
11. Gal. vi. 1. 1 Thess. Hi. 10, et al. 
See Note on ver. II. On. the meaning 
of the word see Rom. ix. 22. The idea 
of restoring, putting in order, fitting, 
repairing, is involved in the word always, 
and hence the idea of making perfect ; 
I. e. of completely restoring any thing 
to its proper place. Here it evidently 
means that Paul wished their entire 
reformation — so that there should be no 
occasion for exercising discipline. Dod- 
dridge renders it, " perfect good order." 
Macknight, " restoration." For this re- 
storation of good order Paul had dili- 
gently laboured in these epistles ; and 
this was an object near to his heart 

10. Therefore I write these things, 
&c. This is a kind of apology for what 
he had said, and especially for the ap- 
parently harsh language which he had 
felt himself constrained to use. He had 
reproved them; he had admonished 
them of their faults; he had threatened 
punishment, all of which was designed 
to prevent the necessity of severe mea- 
sures when he should be with them. 
^ Lest heing present I should use 
sharpness. In order that when I come 
I may not have occasion to employ se- 
verity. See the sentiment explained in 
the Note on ch. x. 2. ^ According to 
the power, &c. That I may not use 
the power with which Christ has invest- 
ed me for maintaining discipline in his 
church. The same form of expression 
is found in ch. x. 8. See Note on thet 
place. 

11, Finally, brethren (Xwrov). The 
remainder; all that remains is for me 
to bid you an affectionate farewell. The 
word here rendered "farewell" (;t*'S'^)» 
means usually to joy and teyivcfc^ at \a 
be glad, Luke 1.^4. i<Jcavxsfu'iSi.*if3u\ 
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C ' and the God of loTe and peace 
lioli be widi yoo. 
j 1% Greet 'one another with 



S. ^Vl. Pk^lLX 1 



aaholjr kiss. 




16.1ft. 



• biffiindiL ^ Be pe-fod. 
Set thb v«d i n^Mifil in the X^Kcs 
on vcs. 9, and Bon. ix. 33^ It ns a 
WMh tka& cvcrr diaonkr wight be re- 
nioi«d ; that ah th«t was ami of joint 
might be icatored; dial ex^rj Oan^ 
migfat be in its proper place; and that 
they migfat be jnst what thej on^t to 
be. A ooaunand lo be periect, hovreTer, 
does not prove that it haBerer in &ct 
been obejed; and an earnest wish on 
the pan of an apostle that othefs mtgki 
be perfect, does not desnonstrale that 
thej were; and this passage should not 
be adiinced to proive that any kaoe been 
free from sin. It may be adduced, how> 
ever, to prove that an obligation rests 
on ChiiMians to be perfect, and that 
there is no natural obstacle to their 
beconung such, since God nevor can 
command us to do an imposdbility. 
Whether any one, but the Lord Jesus, 
has been perfect, however, is a question 
on which different denominations of 
Christians have been greatly divided. 
It is incumbent on the advocates of the 
doctrine of sinless perfection to produce 
some one instance of a perfectly sinless 
character. This has not yet been done. 
1 Be of good comfort, ae consoled by 
the promises and supports of the gospel. 
Take comfort from the hopes which the 
ffoHpcl impartn. Or the word may pos- 
^bfyhave a raciprocalienae. and mean. 



See Schleusner 
it, " receive admo- 
aB widi a grateful mind, 
ly eome lo greater perfeo 
at any rale, the expresoon 
OD the part ef the 
they might be happy. ^ Bt 
They had been greatly 
and divided into different 
and frctiona. At the dose of 
the cpMtle he exhorts them, as he had 
If pf all illy done before, to lay aside theaa 
scnfesi, and to be united, and manifest 
the same spiiiL dee Note on Rook 
xiL 16; xv.Su See Note also on 1 Cor. 
L 10. The sense is, that Paul desired 
that dJ-wrnwinnH ihould cease, and that 
thcT shoold be united in opinion and 
feeling as Christian brethren. ^ Live 
im peace. With eadi other. Let coo- 
tentiops and strifes cease. To promote 
the restoiation of peace had been the 
main design of these epistles. ^ And 
the Gid of love and peace. The God 
who is all love, and who is the author 
of aU peace. What a glorious appella* 
tion is this ! There can be no more 
beautiful expreasion, and it is as true as 
it is beautiful, that God is a God of hut 
and of peace. He is infinitely benev<h 
lent; he delights in exhibiting his love; 
and he delights in the love which his 
people evince for eadi other. At the 
same time he is the author of peace, 
and he delights in peace among man. 
When Christians love each other they 
have reason to expect that the God of 
love will be with them; when they 
live in peace, they may expect the God 
of peace will take up his abode with 
them. In contention and strife we have 
no reason to expect his presence ; and 
it is only when we are willing to kjr 
aside all animosity that we may exped 
the God of peace. wlU fix his abodt 
with us. 

12. Greet. Salute. See Note, JUm 
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13 All the saints salute yon. 

14 The "grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the ^ communion of the 



« Ro. 16« M. 



* Ph. 3. 1. 



XTi. 3. ^ With an holy kiss. Note, 
Rom. xvi^ 16. 

13. AU the saints salatt ytm, Tliat 
is, all who were with Paul, or in the 
place where he was. The epistle was 
written from Macedonia, probubly from 
Philippi. See Intro. ^ 3. 

14. The grace of 4fur Lord Jesus 
Christ, See Note, Rom xvi. 20. This 
Terse contains what is usually called 
the apostoKe benediction,' the form 
^Hiich has been so long, and which is 
•Imosft so universally used, in dismissing 
idigious assemblies. It is properly a 
prayer, and it is evident that the Opta- 
tive tilt, ' May the grace,^ &c., is to be 
supplied. It is the expression of a de- 
sire that the favours here referred to may 
descend on all for whom they are thus 
invoked. ^ And the love of God, 
May the love of God towards you be 
oAnifest. This must refer peculiarly 
to the Father^ as the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are mentioned in the other mem- 
bers of the sentence. The ♦ love of God' 
here referred to is the manifestation of 
has goodness and favour in the pardon 
of sin, in the communication of his 
grace, in the comforts and consolations 
which he imparts to his people, in all 
that constitutes an expression of love. 
The love of God brings salvation ; im- 
parts comfort ; pardons sin ; sanctifies 
the soul ; fills the heart with joy and 
peace ; and Paul here prays that all the 
blessings which are the fruit of that love 
may be with them. ^ And the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, Comp. 
Note, 1 Cor. x. 16. The word com- 
mun'ion (^Kopaivix) means properly par- 
ticipation, fellowship, or having any 
thing in Cftmmon. Acts ii. 42. Rom. 
x% 26. I Cor. i. 9; x. 16. 2 Cor. 
vi. 14; viii.4; ix. 13. Gal ii. 9. Eph. 
iii. 9. 1 John i. 3. This is also a 
wish or prayer of the apostle Paul ; and 



Holy Ghost, be with you all. 

Amen. 

The second epistle to the Co- 
rinthians was written from 
Philippi, a city of Mace- 
donia, by 'JTitus and Lucas. 

the desire is either that they might par- 
take of the views and feelings of the 
Holy Ghost ; that is, that they might 
have fellowship tcith him ,• or that they 
might all in common partake of the 
gifb and graces which the Spirit of 
God imparts. He gives love, joy, 
peace, long-suj9ering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith (Gal. v. 22), as well as mi- 
raculous endowments ; and Paul prays 
that these things might bo imparted 
freely to all the church tV* common, that 
all might participate in them, all might 
share them. ^ Amen, This word is 
wanting, says Clarke, in almost every 
MS. of any authority. It was however 
early affixed to the epistle. 

In regard to this closing verse of the 
epistle, we may make the following 
remarks. (I.) It is a prayer; and if 
it is a prayer addressed to God, it is no 
less so to the Lord Jesus and to the 
Holy Spirit. If so, it is right to offer 
worship to the liOrd Jesus and to the 
Holy Spirit. (2.) There is a distinction 
in the divine nature ; or there is the 
existence of what is usually termed three 
persons in the Godhead. If not, why 
are they mentioned in this manner 1 
If the Lord Jesus is not divine and 
equal with the Father, why is he men- 
tioned in this connexion 1 How strange 
it would be for Paul, an inspired man, 
to pray in the same breath, * the grace 
of a man or an angel' and " the love of 
God" be with you ! And if the * Holy 
Spirit* be merely an influence of God, 
or an attribute of God, how strange to 
pray that the ' love of God' and the par- 
ticipation or fellowship of an * influence 
of God,' or an * attribute of God' mi:?ht 
be with them ! (3.) The Holy Spirit 
is a person, or has a distinct porson.ility. 
He is not an attribute of God, nor a 
mere divine inlluence. How could 
prayer be addieadsA \a oa ollf'vhxwU^^^ 
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an mjktmet f Bat iMra, noikiiig can 
be pluDer than that flan were fityoare 
wluch the Holy Ghoet, as an nIeUigent 
and oonacioas agent, was expected to 
bestow. And nothing can bo plainer 
than that they were fiiTonn in some 
sense J\ttmPi firom those which were 
confiened by the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Father. Here is a duiineiion of some 
kind at real as that between the Lord 
Jesus and the Father ; here are favours 
expected from him distinct from those 
conferred by the Father and . the Son ; 
and thoe is, therefore^ here aXL the proof 
that there can be, that there is in some 
respects a dirtinction between the per- 
sons here refisrred to, and that the Holy 
Spirit is an intelligent, conscious agent. 
(4.) The Lord Jesus is not inferior to 
ihe Father, that is, he has an equality 
with God. If he were fioi equal, bow 
could he be mentioned, as he here ia, as 
bestowing fitvours like God, and espe- 
cially why is he mentitmed fi^si ? 
Would Paul, in invoking blessings, 
mention the name of a mere man or an 
angel before that of the eternal God 1 
(5.) The passage, therefore, furnishes 
a proof of the doctrine of the Trinity 
that has not yet been answered, and, it 
is believed, cannot be. On the suppo- 
sition that there are three persons in the 
adorable Trinity, united in essence and 
yet distinct in some respects, all is plain 
and clear. But on the supposition 
that the Lord Jesus is a mere man, an 
angel, or an archangel, and that the 
Holy Spirit is an attribute, or an influ- 
ence from God, how unintelligible, con- 
fused, strange does all become ! That 
Paul, in the solemn close of the epistle, 
should at the same time invoke blessings 
from a mere creature, and from God, 
and from an attribute^ surpasses belief. 
But that he should invoke blessings 
from him who was the equal with the 
Father, and from the Father himself, 
and from the Sacred Spirit sustaining 
the same rank, and in like manner im- 
parting important blesedngs, is in accord- 
ance with all that we should expect, 
and makes all harmonious and appro- 



priate. (6.) Nothinjg could be a more 
|m)per dose of the epistle ; nothing is a 
more ifipropriate close of public wor- 
ship, than such an invocation. It is a 
prayer to the ever-blessed God, that all 
the rich influences which he gives as 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, may be 
imparted ; that all the benefits which 
God confers in the interesting relations 
in which he makes himself known to 
us may descend and bless us. What 
more appropriate prayer can be.ofiered 
at the close of public worship 1 How 
seriously should it be pronounced, as a 
congregration is i^ut to separate, per- 
haps to come together no more ! With 
what solemnity should «D join in it, and 
how devoutly should all pray, as they 
thus separate, that these rieb and in- 
estimable blessings may rest upon them f 
With hearts uplifled to God it should 
be pronounced and heard; and every 
worshipper should leave the sanctuary 
deeply feeling that what he most needs 
as he leaves the place of public worship; 
as he travels on the journey of life; aa 
he engages in its duties or meets its 
trials; as he looks at the grave and 
eternity, is the grace of die Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God, and the YM^ 
ings which the Holy Spirit imparts in 
renewing, and sanctifying, and comfort- 
ing his people. What more appioprials 
prayer than this for the writer and 
reader of these Notes ! May that bless* 
ing rest alike upon us, though we may 
be strangers in the fledi, and may those 
heavenly influences guide us alike 
to the same everlasting kingdom of 
glory! 

In regard to the subscription at the 
end of this epistle, it may be observed, 
that it is wanting in a great part of the 
most ancient MSS., and is of no autbop> 
ity whatever. See Notes at the enJ 
of the epistle to the Romans, and 1 Co- 
rinthians. In this case, however, this 
subscription is in the main correct, as 
there is evidence that it was written 
from Macedonia, and not improbably 
from Philippi. See the Introduction to 
the epistle. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS 



4 !• 7%6 Situatwn of Galatia, and the Character of the People, 

Gailatia was a province of Asia Minor, having Pontus on the east, Bithynia 
■nd Paphlagonia north, Cappadocia and Phrygia south, and Phrygia west. 
See the map prefixed to the Acts of the Apostles. In Tanner's Classical Atlas, 
however, it extends on the north to the Euxine or Black sea. It was probahly 
aboQt two hundred miles in its greatest extent from east to west, and varied in 
bveadth from twelve to an hundred and fifty miles. It was one of the largest 
provinces of Asia Minor, and covered an extent of country almost as large as the 
State of New Jersey. It is probable, however, that the boundaries of Galatia 
varied at different times as circumstances dictated. It had no nalural boundary, 
except on the north ; and of course the limits may have been varied by conquests, 
or by the will of the Roman Emperor, when it was erected into a province. 

The name Galatia is derived from the word Gaul^ and was given to it be- 
eiftw it had been conquered by the Gauls, who, having subdued the ccuntry 
settled in it — Paiuanias, Attic cap. iv. These were mixed with various Gre- 
cian families, and the country was also called GullograBcia. — Justin^ lib. xxiv. 
4; XXV. 2 ; xxvii. 3. This invasion of Asia Minor was made, according to Jus- 
tin (lib. XXV. cap. 2), about the four hundred and seventy-ninth year after the 
founding of Rome, and, of course, about 272 years before Christ. They invaded 
Macedonia and Greece ; and subsequently invaded Asia Minor, and became an 
object of terror to all that region. This expedition issued from Gaul, passed over 
the Rhine, along the Danube, through Noricum, Pannonia, and Moesia, and at 
its entrance into Germany, carried along with it many of the Tectosages. On 
their arrival in Thrace, Lutarius took them with him, crossed the Bosphonis, and 
effected the conquest of Asia Minor. — Liv. lib. xxxviii. c. 16. Such was their 
number, that Justin says, *' they filled all Asia (L e. all Asia Minor) like swarms 
(rf bees. Finally, they became so numerous that no kings of the east could en- 
gage in war without an army of Gauls ; neiUier when driven from their king- 
dom could they flee to any otlier than to the Gauls. Such was the terror of the 
name of Gauls, and such the invincible felicity of their arms — et oarmorum in" 
tfieta felicitas erai — that they supposed that in no other way could their own 
majesty be protected, or being lost, could be recovered, without the aid of Gallic 
courage. Their being called in by the king of Bithynia for aid, when they had 
gained the victory, they divided the kingdom with him, and called that region 
Gallograecia" — Justin, xxv. 2. Under the reign of Augustus Cesar, about 26 
jfears before the birth of Christ, this region was reduced into the form of a 
Roman colony, and was governed by a^ propraetor, af>pointed by the emperor. 

Their original GauUah language they retained so Va^ aa \)CkQ ^^ ^xiXarj^^a 
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appean from the testimony of Jerome, who says that their dialect was nearly tba 
same as that of the Treviri. — ^Tom. iv. p. 256. ed. Benedict At the same 
time, they also spoke the GredL language in common with all the inhabitants of 
.Lesser Asia, and therefore the epirtle to them was written in Greek, and was 
intelligible to them as Well as to others* 

The Galadans, like the inhabitants of the smrounding country, were hea- 
thens, and their religion was of a gross and debasing kind. They are said to 
have worshipped " the mother of the gods,'* under the name of AgdUtis, Cal- 
limachus, in his hymns, calls them ** a foolish people.'' And Hillary, himself a 
Gaul, calls them GaUos indotHea^—^xipmsgiotiB which, says Calmet, may well 
excuse Paul's addressing them as '* foolish." ch. iii. 1. There were few cities to 
be found among them, with the exception of Anc}^^ Tavium, and Pessioufl^ 
which carried on some trade. 

The possessors of Galatia were of three different nations or tribes of Graok ; 
the Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and the TectosagL There are imperial medals ei* 
tant, on which these names are found. It is of some importance to bear in miifl 
these distinctions. It is possible that while Peter was making converts in one 
part of Galatia, the apostle Paul was in another ; and that some, claiming an* 
thority as from Peter, propagated opinions not conformable to the views of Paol, 
to cx)rrect and expose which was one design of this epistle. — Calmet, 

The Gauls are mentioned by ancient historians as a tall and yaliant people^ 
They went nearly naked. Their arms were only a sword and buckler. TbB 
impetuosity of their attack, it is said, was irresistible, and hence they became M 
formidable, and were usually so victorious. 

It is not possible to ascertain the number of the inhabitants of Galatia, at Am 
time when the gospel was preached there, or when this epistle was written. In 
2 Mace. viii. 20, it is said that Judas Maccabeus, exhorting his followers to figlrt 
manfully against the Syrians, referred to several instances of divine interpositiMi 
to encourage them ; and among others, " he told them of the battle whi<^ tfiey 
had in Babylon with the Galatians; how they came but eight thousand in all to 
the business, with four thousand Macedonians ; and that the Macedonians being 
perplexed, the eight thousand destroyed an hundred and twenty thousand, be- 
cause of the help which they had from Heaven, and so received a great booty." 
But it is not certain that this refers to those who dwelt in Galatia. It may refer 
to Gauls who at that time had overrun Asia Minor; the Greek word here nsed, 
(ToixdrAc) being taken equally for either. It b evident, however, that there was a 
large population that went under this general name ; and it is probable that Ga> 
latia was thickly settled at the time when the gospel was preached there. It was 
in a central part of Asia Minor, then one of the most densely populated parts of 
the world, and was a region singularly fertile. — Strabo, lib. xii. p. 667, 568, ed. 
Casaub. Many persons, also, were attracted there for the sake of commerce. 
That there were many Jews also, in all the provinces of Asia Minor, is apparent 
not only from the Acts of the Apostles, but is expressly declared by JosephuSi 
Ant xvi. 6. 

§ 2. The time when the Gospel was preached in Galatia, 

There is no certain information as to the time when the gospel was fini 
preached in Galatia, or the persons by whom it was done. There is mentioOi 
however, of Paul's having preached there several times, and several circum- 
stances lead us to suppose that those churches were established by him, or that 
he was the first to carry the gospel to them, or that he and Barnabas together 
/^reached the gospel there on the mission on which they were sent from Antiodk 
Acta xiii. 2, seq. In AcU»^xvl. 5, 6, ^ \% ex\|tQ»&V^ said that they went ** through" 
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(mt Phr^gia uid the-ngum of Galatia." This joamej wit ht the purpose of 
oonfirming tlie chnrcbei^ and was undertaken at the suggestion of P^ul (Acts 
XT. 36), wkh die design of yinttng their brethren in eveiy city where they had 
preacheid the word d the Lord. It is true, that in the account of the mission of 
raul and Barnabas (Acts xiv), it is not expressly said that they went into Grala- 
tia; but it is said (Acts xiv. 6, 6), that when they were in Iconium, an assault 
was made on them, or a purpose formed to stone them, and that, being apprized 
of it, they fled unto Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, *'and unto the region 
that lieth round about** Pliny, lib. v. c 27, says, that a part of Lycaonia bor- 
dered on Gralatia, and contained fourteen cities, of which Iconium was the mosi 
celebrated. Phiygia also was contiguous to Galatia, and to Lycaonia, and thesr 
drcnmstances render it probable that when Paul proposed to Barnabas to visii 
again the churches where they had preached, Galatia was included, and that they 
had been there before this visit referred to in Acts xvi. 6. 

It may be, also, that Paul refers to himself in the epistle (ch. i. 6), where hi 
nttjWt ** I marvel that ye are so soon removed from him that called tou into 
the grace of Christ unto another gospel ;'* and if so, then it is plain that he 
preadied to them first, and founded the churches there. The same thing mx^ 
be evinced also from the expression in ch. iv. 15, where he says, ** I bear you 
record, that if it had been possible, ye would have plucked out your own eyes, 
and have given them to me ;*' an expression which leads us to suppose that they 
had formed for him a peculiar attachment, because he had Jirst preached the go»- 
pd to them, and that Uiere had existed all the ardour of attachment implied in 
iSbaxfird hvt. It is quite evident, therefore, I think, that the gospel was preached 
among the Galatians first by Paul, either alone or in company with some other 
one of the apostles. It is possible, however, as has been intimated above, that 
Peter also may have preached in one part of Galatia at the time that Paul was 
preaching in other parts. It is a circumstance also of some importance on this 
point, that Paul speaks in this epistle in a tone of authority, and with a severity 
of r^oof which he would hardly have used unless he had at first preached 
there, and had a right to be regarded as the founder of the churdi, and to ad- 
draw it as its father. In this respect the tone here is quite different, as Mr. Locke 
■has remarked, from what b observable in the epistle to the Romans. Paul had 
not been at Rome when he addressed the church there by letter, and his language 
difiera materially from that which occurs in the epistles to the Corinthians and 
GiUatians. It was to them the very respectful and mild language of a stranger ; 
here It-is respectful,- but it is the authoritative language of a father having a right 
U> reprove. . 



§ 3. 77^ date of this Epistle. 

Many have supposed that this was the first epistle which Paul wrote. Ter- 
toUian maintained this (See Lardner, vol. vi. p. 7. ed. Lond. 1829), and Epi- 
phanius also. Theodoret and others suppose it was written at Rome, and was 
consequently written near the close of the life of Paul, and was one of his last 
epistlek Lightfoot supposes also that it was written from Rome, and that it was 
among the ferst which Paul wrote there. Chrysostom says that this epistle was 
written before that to the Romans. Lewis Capellus, Witsius, and Wall sup- 
pose that it was written from Ephesus after the apostle had been a second time 
in Galatia. This also was the opinion of Pearson, who places it in the year 57, 
after the first epistle to the Corinthians, and before Paul left Ephesus. Grotius 
thought it difi&cult to assign the date of the epistle, but conjectures that v\.^%& 
ffritten about the same time as that to the Romans. IA.VW. sw^^^(sa«& ^^ S\n««i 
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not written until after that to the Romans, probablj at Troas, or aome other place 
in Asia, as Paul was going to Jerusalem. He dates the epistle in the year 5d. 
Dr. Benson supposes that it was written at Corinth, when the apostle was first 
there, and made a long stay of a year and six months. While there, he sup- 
poses that Paul received tidings of the instability of the converts in Galatia, 
and wrote this epistle and sent it by one of his assistants. See these opinions 
examined in Lardner as quoted above. Lardner himself supposes that it was 
written from Corinth about the year 52, or the beginning of the year 53. Mao- 
knight supposes it was written frx>m Antioch, after the council at Jerusaleni, and 
before Paul and Silas undertook the journey in which they deliveied to the 
churches the decrees which were ordained at Jerusalem. Acts xvi. 4. Hug, in 
his Introduction, supposes that it was written at Ephesus in the year 57, and* 
after the I. and II. Thess., and the epistle to Titus had been written. Mk. Lorke 
apposes that Paul established churches in Galatia, in the year 51 ; and that tbif 
epistle was written between that time and the year 57. These opinions are 
mostly mere conjecture ; and amidst «uch a variety of sentiment, it is evidently 
impossible to determine exactly at what time it was written. The only mark oif 
time in the epistle itself occurs in ch. i. 6, where the apostle says, '* I marvd 
that ye are so soon (ovret tax/^) removed from him that called you,'* dec.; 
where the words ** so soon" would lead us to suppose that it was at no distant 
period after he had been among them. Still it might have been several yean. 
The date assigned to it in the Polyglott Bible (Bagster's) is the year 58. 

The exact date of the epistle is of very htUe importance. In regard to the 
time when it was written the only arguments which seem to me to he of modi 
weight, are those advanced by Paley in his Hone Pauline. ** It will hardly be 
doubted," says he, " but that it was written whilst the dispute concerning the cir- 
cumcision of Gentile converts was fresh in men's minda^ for even supponng it 
to have been a forgery, the only credible motive that can be assigned for tbe 
forgery, was to bring the name and authority of the apostle into this controversy. 
No design can be so insipid, or so unlikely to enter into the thoughts of any 
man, as to produce an epistle written earnestly and pointedly on one side of a 
controversy, when the controversy itself was dead, and the question no longer 
interesting to any class of readers whatever. Now the controversy concerning 
the circumcision of the Gentiles was of such a nature, that, if it arose at all, it 
must have arisen in the beginning of Christianity." Paley then goes on to show 
that it was natural that the Jews, and converts from' the Jews, should start this 
question, and agitate it ; and that this was much more likely to be insisted on 
while the temple was standing, and they continued as a nation, and sacrifices 
were offered, than after their city and temple were destroyed. It b therefore 
clear that the controversy must have been started, and the epistle written before 
the invasion of Judea, by Titus, and the destruction of Jerusalem. The inUnuL 
evidence leads to this conclusion. On the whole, it is probable that the epistle 
was written somewhere about the year 53, or between that and 57 ; and WM 
evidently designed to settle an important controversy in the churches of Galatiik 
The place where it was written, must be, I think, wholly a matter of conjecturr. 
The subscription at the end that it was written from Rome is of no authori^ 
whatever; and there are no internal circumstances, which, so &r as I can seii 
throw any light on the subject 

§ 4. TTie design of the Epistk, 

It is easy to discern from the episUe itself that the following circumatanoeifT 
uted in the churches of QaVaUa, and \)ba\ \x "««& written with lefenoce to thaa 
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(1.) That thej had been at first devotedly attached to the apostle Paul, and 
bad receiTed his commands and instructions with implicit confidence when ho 
was among them. ch. iv. 14, 15. Comp. ch. i. 5. 

(2.) That they had been perverted fixim the doctrine which he taught them 
■oon- after he had left them. ch. L 6. 

(3.) That this had been done by. persons who were of Jewish origin, and who 
masted on the observance of the rites of the Jewish religion. 

(4.) That they claimed to have come directly from Jerusalem, and to have 
derivcsd their views of religion and their authority firom the apostles there. 

(6.) That they taught that the apostle Paul was inferior to the apostles there , 
Aat he had been called more recently into the apostolic ofiice ; that the apostles 
at Jerusalem must be regarded as the source of authority in the Christian church ; 
apd that, therefore, the teaching of Paul riiould yield to that which was derived 
directly from Jerusalem. 

(6.) That the laws of Moses were binding, and were necessary in order to 
justification. That the rite of circumcision especially was of binding obliga- 
tion ; and it is probable (ch. vi. 12) that they had prevailed on many of the Ga- 
htians to be circumcised, and certain that they had induced them to observe the 
Jewish festivals, ch. iv. 10. 

(7.) It would seem, also, that they urged that Paul himself had changed his 
views since he had been among the Galatians, and now maintained the neces- 
■ty of circumcision, ch. v. 11. Perhaps they alleged this, from the undoubted 
mt, that Paul, when at Jerusalem (Acts xx,i. 26), had compUed with some of 
fte customs of the Jewish ritual. 

(8.) That they urged that all the promises of Gpd were made to Abraham, 
and that whoever would partake of those promises^ must be circumcised as Abra- 
hun was. This Paul answers, ch. iii. 7 — iv. 7. 

(9.) That in consequence of the promulgation of these views, great dissen- 
■01^ had arisen in the church, and strifes of an unhappy nature existed, greatly 
eDDtraiy to the spirit which should be manifested by those who bore the Christian 
same. 

. From this description of the state of things in the churches of Galatia, the de- 
sign of the epistle is apparent, and the scope of the argument will be easily seen. 
Of this state of things the apostle had been undoubtedly apprized, but whether 
by letters, or by messengers from the churches there, is not declared. It is not 
improbable, that some of his friends in the churches there had informed him of 
i^ and he immediately set about a remedy to the evils existing there. 

L The first object, therefore, was to show that he had received his commission 
as an apostle, directly from God. He had not received it at all from man ; he 
had not even been instructed by the other apostles ; he had not acknowledged 
their superiority ; he had not even consulted them. He did not acknowledge, 
therefore, that the apostles at Jerusalem possessed any superior rank or authority. 
His commission, though he had not seen the Lord Jesus before he was cruciBed, 
he had, nevertheless, derived immediately from him. The doctrine, therefore, 
which he had taught them, that the Mosaic laws were not binding, and that there 
■ was no necessity of being circumcised, was a doctrine which had been derived 
directly from God. In proof of this, he goes into an extended statement (ch. L) 
of the manner in which he had been called, and of the fact, that he had not con- 
sulted with the apostles at Jerusalem, or confessed his inferiority to them ; of the 
fact that when they had become acquainted with the manner in which he preached, 
they approved his course (ch. i. 24; ii. 1 — 10) ; and of the fact that on one occa- 
aon, he had actually been constrained to differ from Peter, the oldest of the 
apostles, on a point in which he was manifestly wrong, aivd ow Qiv^ Oil ^^ ^^^^ 
points then under coDsideration, 
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n. The second great object, therefore, was to show the real nature and design 
of the law of Moses, and to prove that the peculiar rites of the Mosaic ritual, and 
especially the rite of circumcision, were not necessary to justification and salva- 
tion ; and that they who observed that rite, did in fact renounce the Scripture 
method of justification ; make the sacrifice of Christ of no value, and make daves 
of themselves. This leads him ii}to a considieration of the true nature of the 
doctrine of justification, and of the way of salvation by a Redeemer. 

Thia4K)int he shows in the following way, 

(1.^ By showing that those who lived before Christ, and especially Abraham, 
were m fact justified, not by obedience to the ritual law of Mdses, but by £uth in 
the promises of God. ch. iii. 1 — 18. 

(2.) By showing that the design of the Mosaic ritual was only tempomryi 
and that it was intended to lead to Christ ch. iii. 19 — ^29; iv. -1 — 8. 

(3. In view of this, he reproves the Galatians for having so readily fiUlen into 
the observance of those customs, ch. iv. 9 — 21. 

(4.) This view of the design of the Mosaic law, and of its tendency^ he illus- 
trates by^an allegory drawn from the case of Hagar. ch. iv. 21 — 31. 

This whole discourse is succeeded by an affectionate exhortation to the Gah- 
tians, to avoid the evils which had been engendered ; reproving them for the 
strifes existing in consequence of the attempt to introduce the Mosaic rites, and 
earnestly entreating them to stand firm in the liberty which Christ had vouch- 
safed to them from the servitude of the Mosaic institutions, ch. v. vL 

The design of the whole epistle, therefore, is to state and defend the true doe- 
trine of justificcition, and to show that it did not depend on the observance of 
the laws of Moses. In this general purpose, therefore, it accords with the design 
of the epistle to the Romans. In one respect, however, it differs from the de- 
sign of that epistle. That was written, to show that man could not be justified 
by any xjoorks of the law, or by conformity to any law, moral or ceremoni^; 
the object of this is, to show that justification cannot be obtained by conformity 
to the ritual or ceremonial law ; or that the observance of the ceremonial M 
is not necessary to salvation. In this respect, therefore, this epistle is of kii 
g^ieral interest than that to the Romans. It is also, in some respects, more dil^ 
ficult The argument, if I may so express myself, is more Jewish, It is mora 
in the Jewish manner ; is designed to meet a Jew in his own way, and is, theie* 
fore, somewhat more difficult for all to follow. Still it contains great and vital 
statements on the doctrines of salvation, and, as such, demands the pn^und and 
careful attention of alt who desire to be saved, and who would know the way of 
acceptance with God. 
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CHAPTER I. 
DAUL, an apostle, (not of men, 
^ neither by man, but • by Jesus 

CHAPTER I. 

▲NALTSIS. 

Thb main design of Paul in this 
diapter, is to show that he had received 
Ids eail to the apostleship, not from man, 
but from God. It had been alleged 
(lee the Introduction above) that the 
Hfiostles at Jerusalem possessed the most 
elevated rank, and the highest authority 
IB the Christian church; that they were 
Iq be regarded as the fountains and the 
jpdgoB of the truth; that Paul was in- 
Mdor to them as an apostle ; and that 
tbey who inculcated the necessity of 
oreomdsion, and the observance of the 
lilfls of Moses, were sustained by the 
orthority and the examples of the apos- 
ies at Jerusalem. 

To meet this statement was the de- 
4|n ci. this first chapter. Paul's grand 
sl^ect was to show that he was not ap- 
pomted by men ; that he had not been 
commissioned by men ; that he had not 
derived his instructions from men ; that 
be had not even consulted with them ; 
bat that he had been commissioned and 
tiaght expressly, by Jesus Christ, and 
tint when the apostles at Jerusalem had 
become acquainted with him, and with 
lus views and plbns of labour, long after 
he had begun to preach, they had fully 
ooncurred with him. This argument 
eomprises the following parts: 

L The solemisdeclaration that he was 
Bot commissioned by men, and that he 
was not, in any sense, an apostle of 
man, together with the general salutation 
to the churches in Galatia. ver. 1 — 5. 

II. The expression of his astonish- 
Bwnt that the Galatians had so soon for- 
Mken his instruction, andeinbraced an- 



Ghrist, and God the Father, who 
^ raised him from the dead ;) 

a Ac. 0. 6, 15. b Ae. 3. 24. 

other g9spel ; and a solemn declaration 
that whoever preached another gosoel 
was to be held accursed, ver. 6 — 10. 
Twice he anathematizes those who at- 
tempt to declare any other way of justi- 
fication than that which consisted in 
faith in Christ, and says that it was no 
gospel at.alL It was to be held as a 
great and fixed principle, that there was 
but one way of salvation ; and no mat- 
ter who attempted to preach any other, 
he was to be held accursed. 

III. To show, therefore, that he was 
not appointed by men, and that he had 
not received his instruction from men, 
but that he had preached the truth di- 
rectly revealed to him by God, and that 
which was, therefore, immutable and 
eternal, he goes into a statement of the 
manner in which he was called into the 
ministry, and made acquainted with the 
gospel, ver. 1 1 — 24. •. 

(a) He affirms, that he was not taught 
it by man, but by the express revelation 
of Jesus Christ ver. 11, 12. 

(b) He refers to his former well- 
known life, and Ills zeal in the Jewish 
religion;. showing how much he had 
been formerly opposed to the gospel, 
ver. 13, 14. 

(e) He says that he had been sepa- 
rated, by the divine purpose, from his 
mother's womb, to be a preacher of the 
gospel, and that when he was called to 
the ministry, he had no conference with 
any human being, as to what he was 
to preach; he did not go up to Jerusa* 
lem to consult with those who were 
older apostles, but he retired far from 
them into Arabia, andthfitin^ ^^^^jx^x^^' 
turned to Dani«Ai&>]A« N«t, \t> — VI . 
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(d) After three years, he says, he did 
indeed go to Jerusalem ; but he remain- 
ed there but fifteen days, and saw none 
of the apostles but Peter and James, 
▼er. 18, 19. His views of the gospel 
were formed before that; and that he 
did not submit implicitly to Peter, and 
learn of him, he shows in ch. li., where 
he says, he ** withstood him to the face." 

(e) After that, he says, he departed 
into the regions of Cilicia, in Asia Mi- 
nor, and had no opportunity of confer- 
ence with the churches which were in 
Judea. Yet they heard that he who 
had been formerly a persecutor, had be- 
come a preacher, and they glorified God 
for it ver. 20 — 24. Of course, he had 
had no opportunity of deriving his views 
of religion from them ; he had been in 
no sense dependent on them ; but so far 
as they were acquainted with his views, 
they concurred in them. The sum of 
the argument, therefore, in this chapter 
is, that when Paul went into Cilicia 
and the adjacent regions, he had never 
seen but two of the apostles, and that 
but for a short time ; he had never seen 
the apostles together ; and he had nev^ 
received any instructions from them. 
His views of the gospel, which he had 
imparted to the Galatians, he had de- 
rived directly from God. 

1. Paul an apostk. See Note, Rom. 
i. 1. This is the usual form in which he 
commences his epistles ; and it was of 
special importance to commence this 
epistle in this manner, because it was 
one design to vindicate his apostleshipy- 
or to show that he had received his com- 
mission directly from the Lord Jesus. 
1 Not of men, * Not from (djr') men,* 
That is, he was not from any body of 
men, or commissioned by men. The 
word apostle means sentf and Paul 
means to say, that he was not sent to 
execute any purpose of men, or com- 
missioned by them. His was a higher 
calling ; a calling of God, and he had 
been sent directly by him. Of course, 
he means to exclude here all classes of 
men as having had any thing to do in 
sending him forth ; and, especially, he 
means to affirm, that he had not been 
Mint oat by the body of apoidea al lem* 



salem. This, it will be remembered 
(See the Introduction), was one of the 
charges of those who had perverted the 
Galatians from the faith which Paul 
had preached to them. 1 Neither by 
man. * Neither by or through (/<') the 
instrumentality of any man.' Here he 
designs to exclude all men from having 
had any agency in his appointment to 
the apostolic office. He was nather 
sent out /ram any body of men to exe- 
cute their purposes ; nor did he receive 
his commission, authority, or ordination, 
through the medium of any man. A 
minister of the gospel now receives hii 
call from God, but he is ordained or set 
apart to his office by man. Matthias, 
the apostle chosen in the place of Judas, 
(Acts i. 27), received his call from God, 
but it was by the vote of the body of 
the apostles. Timothy was also called 
of God, but he was appointed to his 
office by the laying on the hands of the 
presbytery. ITim. iv. 14. But Pwi 
here says, that fie received no such ^m- 
mission as that from the apostles. They 
were not the means or the medium cl 
ordaining him to his work. He had, 
indeed, together with Barnabas, bees 
set apart at Antioch, by the brethioi 
there (Acts xiii. 1 — 3), for a apeeid 
musion in Asia Minor; but this was nol 
an appointment to the apostleahipr He 
had been restored to sight after the mi- 
raculous blindness produced by seeioip 
the Lord Jesus on the way to Damas- 
cus, by the laying on of the hands of 
Ananias, and had received important 
instruction from him (Actsix. 17), but 
his commission as an apostle had beoi 
received directly from the Lord Jesoi* 
without any intervening medium, or any 
form of human authority. Acts ix. ISj 
xxii. 17—21. 1 Cor. ix. 1. 1 BtU b$ 
Jems Christ. That is, directly by Chriit 
He had been called by him, and ooi» 
missioned by him, and^nt by him, H 
engage in the woiii of the gospel \ Aid 
God the Father. These words wen 
omitted by Marcion, because, says J^ 
rome, he held that Christ raised himself 
from the dead. But there is no auth0» 
ity for omitting them. The aenae b, 
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2 And all the brethren which 
arc with me, unto the churches of 
Qalatia : *" 

3 Grace * be to you, and peace, 

a Ac. 16. 6 s la 33. h Bo. 1. 7, ^c. 



bj for the office of an apostte ; he had 
been called to it by God himself, who 
liad raised up the Redeemer. It is re- 
markable here, that Paul associates Jesus 
Christ and God the Father, as having 
Odled and cooimissioned him. We may 
Mk here, of one who shoiitd deny the 
dlfimty of Christ, how Paul could menr* 
Imni him as being equal with God in the 
work of commissioning him 1 We may 
fivtfaer ask, how could he say that he 
hid not received his call to this office 
ftom a man, if Jesus Christ was a mere 
IHUI 1 That he was called by Christ, 
&ft expressly says, and strenuously main- 
Ibiis as a point of great importance. 
Asd yet, the very point and drift of his 
■^lament is, to show that he was not 
Oj^ed by man. How could this be 
IT Christ was a mere man ? 5 ^'> 
fmaed him from the dead* See Notes 
m Acts ii. 24. 32. It is not quite clear,. 
ulij I'aul introduces this circumstance 
IflR. It may have been, (1.) Because 
Ih mind was full of it, and he wished 
Ol aU occasions to make that fact promi- 
Mot; (2.) Because this was the dis- 
tiriguiahing feature of the Christian re- 
fill, that the Lord Jesus had been 
nifed up from the dead, and he wished, 
ki the outset, to present the superiority 
•f that religion which had brought life 
ind immortality to light ; and, (3.) Be- 
CMse he wished to show that he had 
iwnved his commission from that same 
God, who had raised up Jesus, and who 
wai^ therefore, the author of the true 
id^ion. His commission was from the 
•Miice of life and light ; the God of the 
SHng and the dead ; the God who was 
dio author of the glorious scheme which 
lifealied life and immortality. 

2. And aU the brethren which are 
mUh me. It was usual for Paul to as- 
neiate with him the ministers of the 
fMpel, or other Christians who were 
im hiai, in ezpreaunir friendly aaluta* 



from God the Father, and from 
our Lord Jeeus Christ, 

4 Who gave * himself for our 
sins, that he might deliver uB* 

• Jno. 10. 17, 18. Tit. 1 U. d Jno. 17. 14. 

tions to the churched to which he wrote, 
or as uniting with him, and concurring 
in the sentiments which he expressed. 
Though Paul claimed to be inspired, 
yet it would do much to conciliate favour 
for what he advanced, if others also 
concurred with what he said, and espe- 
cially if they were known to the churches 
to which the epistles were written. 
Sometimes the names oi others were as- 
sociated with his in the epistle. See 
Note, 1 Cor. i. 1. Phil. L 1. CoL i. 1. 
IThess. i. 1. As we do not know 
where this epistle was written, of course 
we are ignorant who the ** brethren" 
were, who are here referred to. They 
may have been ministers with Paul, or 
they may have been the private members 
of the churches. Commentators have 
been much divided in opinion on the 
subject ; but all is conjecture. It is ob- 
viously impossible to determine. 5 ^n* 
to the churches. How many churches 
there were in Galatia, is unknown. 
There were several cities in Gralatia, as 
Ancyria, Tavia, Pessinus, <&c. It is 
not improbable that a church had been 
established in each of the cities, and as 
they were not far distant from each 
other, and the people had the same gene- 
ral character and habits, it is not impro- 
bable that they had fallen into the same 
errors. Hence the epistle is directed to 
them in common. * 

3. Chrace be unto you, &c This is 
the usual apostolic salutation, imploring 
for them the blessing of God. See it 
fully explained in the Notes on Rom. i. 7. 

4. wTio gave himself for our stns» 
The reason why Paul so soon introduces 
this important doctrine, and makes it 
here so prominent, probably is, that this 
was the cardinal doctrine of the Christ 
tian religion, the great truth which was 
ever to be kept before the mind, and 
because this truth had V)fe^\i vcvW.\.V»^. 
sight of by them. TVie^ X^mI oo^scMft^ 
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an imtaUlily ftnd inconstancy of cha- 
racter, which was to him perfectly sur- 
prising. ^ Thai ye art to aoon. This 
proves that ths epistle was written not 
long aiber the gospel was first preached 
to them. According to the general sup- 
position, it could not have been more 
than from two to five years. Had it been 
a long and gradual decline; had they 
been destitute for years of the privileges 
of the gospel ; or had they had time to 
forget him who had first preached to 
them, it would not have been a matter 
of surprise. But when it occurred in a 
few months; when their onbe ardent 
love for Paul, and their confidence in 
him had so soon vanished, or their affec- 
tions become alienated, and when they 
had so soon embraced opinions tending 
to set the whole gospel aside, it could 
not but excite his w.onder. Learn hence, 
that men, professedly pious, and appa- 
rently ardently attaaied to the gospel, 
may become soon perverted in their 
views, and alienated from those who had 
called them into the gospel, and whom 
they professed tenderly to love. The 
ardour of the afiections becomes cool, and 
some artful, and sealous, and plausible 
teachers of error seduce the mind, cor- 
rupt the heart, and alienate the affec- 
tions. Where there is the ardour of the 
first love to God, there is also an effort 
60on made by the adversaiy, to turn 
away the heart from him ; and young 
converts are commonly soon attacked in 
some plausible manner, and by art and 
arguments adapted to turn away their 
minds from the truth, and to alienate 
the affections from God. *( So soon re- 
moved. This also, Luther remarks, is 
a mild and gentle term. It implies that 
forei^ influence had been used, to turn 
away their minds from the truth. The 
word here used (/u»tj«ti^3^) means, to 
transpose, put in another place; and 
then, to go over from one party to ano- 
tb::r Their affections had become trans- 
ferred to other doctrines than those 
which they had at first embraced, and 
they had moved off from the only true 
foundation, to one which would give 
them no support ^ From hxtti that 
called tfou* There has been gceaX dif- 



ference of opinion in fegaid to the sense 
of this passage. Some have supposed, 
that it refers to God ; others to Christ; 
others to Paul himself. Either suppo- 
sition makes good sense, and conveyi 
an idea not contrary to the Scriptures m 
other places. t)oddridge, Chandfefi 
Clarke, Macknight, Locke, and soma 
others, refer it to Paul; RoeenmiiUer, 
Koppe, and others, suppose it lefers to 
God; and others refer it to the Re* 
deemer. The Syriac renders it thus: 
*' I marvel that ye are so soon turned 
away from that Messiah (Christ) who 
has called you.'' &c It is not possible, 
perhaps, to determine the true sense. It 
does not seem to me to refer to Paul, tf 
the main object of the epistle is, not to 
show that they had removed from MtUt 
but from the gospel — a far more griev- 
ous offence ; ana it seems to me that 
it is to be referred to God. The reasOM 
are, (I.) That he who had called them, 
is said to have called them ^ into tibo 
grace of Christ," which would he hardlf 
said of Christ himself; and« (2.) Thst 
the work of calling men is usually in 
the Scriptures attributed to God. 1 
Thess. ii. 12; v. 24. 2 Thess. il 14 
2 Tim. L 9. ^ Into the grace of CArid, 
Locke renders this, " into the covenant 
ofgrace which is by Christ" Doddridge 
understands it of the method of salve- j 
tion which is by or through the grace 1 
of Christ There is no doubt that it re> ; 
fers to the plan of salvation which b hf 
Christ, or in Christ ; and the main idea 
is, that the scheque of salvation which 
they had embraced under his instm^ 
tion, was one which contemplated salva- 
tion only by the grace or &voiir of Chriit; 
and that from that they had been le- 
moved to another scheme, essentially 
different, where the grace of Christ wtf 
made useless and void. It is Paul's o^ 
ject to show that the true plan maka 
Christ the great and prominent olned; 
and that the plan which they had emwMl 
ed was in this resjiect wholly difiereaL 
^ Unto anttther gospel A gospel which 
destroys the grace of Christ; wUdi 
proclaims salvation on other terms than 
simple dependence on the merits of die 
xYkOt^ 1««QA\ ^xA^Vsiidh has introduced 
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7 Which • is not another ; but 
there be some that trouble you, 

a2Co.ll.4. » Ac. 15. 1,24. 2Co.2. 17;c. 
5. 10, 12. 



tile Jewish rites and ceremonies as es- 
■endal, in order to obtain salvation. 
The apostle calls that scheme the gospel, 
because it pretended to be; it was 
preached by those who claimed to be 
preachers of the gospel; who alleged 
that they had come direct from the apos- 
dee at Jerusalem, and who pretended 
to declare the method of salvation. It 
daimed to be the gospel, and yet it was 
•Mentially unlike the plan which he 
had preached as constituting the gospel. 
That which ke preached, inculcated the 
fntire dependence of the sinner on the 
merits and grace of Christ ; that system 
hid introduced dependence on the ob- 
nrvance of the rites of the Mosaic sys- 
tam, as necessary to salvation. 

7. Which is not another. There is 
dbo a great variety of view in regard to 
the meaning of this expression. Tindal 
tianslates it, ** which is nothing else but 
tiiere be some that trouble you." Locke, 
"which is not owing to any thing else 
bat only this, that ye are troubled with 
a certain sort of men who would over- 
tvn the gospel of Christ" But Rosen- 
iB&ner, Koppe, Bloomfield, and others, 
§hre a different view ; and according to 
Ifaem the sense is, " which, however, is 
■ot another gospel, nor indeed the gospel 
at all, or true," &c. According to this, 
the dengn was to state, that what they 
taught had none of the elements or 
duuraeterifltics of the gospel. It was a 
diflferent system, and one which taught 
m entirely different method of justiii- 
99/aoa before God. It seems to me that 
Ibis is the true -sense of the passage, 
and that Paul means to teach them that 
the aystem, though it was called the 
gospel, was essentially different from that 
which he bad taught, and which con- 
fliaCad in simple reliance on Christ for 
MdTation. The system which they 
iragfat, was in fact the Mosaic system ; 
#M Jewish mode, depending on the 
titei and ceremonies of religion; and 
which, therefore, did not deserve to be 

$5 



and would pervert * the gospel of 
Christ. 
8 But though we, or an angel 

called the gospel. It would load them 
again with burdensome rites, and with 
cumbrous institutions, from which it 
was the great purpose of the gospel to 
relieve them. H But there be some that 
trouble you. Though this is most mani- 
festly another system, and not the gos- 
pel at all, yet there are some persons who 
are capable of giving trouble and of un- 
settling your minds, by making it plau- 
sible. They pretend that they have 
come direct from the apostles at Jerusa- 
lem ; that thev have received their in- 
structions from them, and that thej 
preach the true gospel as they teach it 
They pretend that Paul was called into 
the office of an apostle after them ; that 
he had never seen the Lord Jesus ; that 
he had derived his information only 
from others ; and thus they are able to 
present a plausible argument, and to 
unsettle the minds of the Galatians. 
^ And would prevent. That is, the ten- 
dency of their doctrine is wholly to turn 
away (ftrrits^gz^su), to destroy, or ren- 
der useless the gospel of Christ It 
would lead to the denial of the necessity 
of dependence on the merits of the Lord 
Jesus for salvation, and would substi- 
tute dependence on rites and ceremonies. 
This does not of necessity mean that 
such was the design of their teaching, 
for they might have been in the main 
honest ; but that such was the tendency 
and result of their teaching. It would 
lead men to rely on the Mosaic rites for 
salvation. 

8. But though we. That is, we the 
apostles. Probably, he refers particu- 
larly to himself, as the plural is often 
used by Paul when speaking of himselC 
He alludes here, possibly, to a charge 
which was brought against him by the 
false teachers in Galatia, that he had 
changed his views since he came among 
them, and now preached differently from 
what he did then. See the Introduc- 
tion. They endeavoured probably to 
fortify ti^evc owu q^Vdasma Sxi xfi^isa\ v^ 
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from heaven, preach any other 
gospel unto you than that which 



the obligations of the Mosaic law, by 
•ffirming) that though Paul when h^ 
was among them had maintained that 
the observance of the law was not 
necessary to salvation, yet that he had 
changed his views, and now held the 
same doctrine on the subject which they 
did. What they relied on in support 
of this opinion is unknown. It is cer- 
tain, however, that Paul did, on some 
occasions (see Note on Acts xxi. 21 — 
26), comply with the Jewish rites, and 
it is not improbable that they were ac- 
quainted with that fact, and interpreted 
it as proving that he had changed his 
sentiments on the subject At all events, 
it would make their allegation plausible 
that Paul was now in favour of the ob- 
servance of the Jewish rites, and that if 
he had ever taught differently, he must 
now have changed his opinion. Paul, 
therefore, begins the discussion by de- 
nying this in the most solemn manner. 
He affirms that the gospel which he had 
at first preached to them was the true 
gospel. It contained the great doctrines 
of salvation. It was to be regarded by 
them as a fixed and settled point, that 
there was no other way of salvation but 
by the merito of the Saviour. No matter 
who taught any thing else; no matter 
though it be alleged that he had changed 
his mind; no matter even though he 
should preach another gospel ; and no 
matter diough an angel from heaven 
should declare any other mode of salva- 
tion, it was to be held as a fixed and 
settled position, that the true gospel had 
been preached to them at first We are 
not to suppose that Paul admitted that 
he had changed his mind, or that the 
inferences of the false teachers there 
were well-founded, but we are to under- 
stand this as affirming in the most 
solemn manner that the true gospel, and 
the only method of salvation, had been 
preached among them at first ^ Oran 
angel from heaven. This is a very 
strong rhetorical mode of expression. It 
h not to be supposed that an anfsl 



we have preached unto you, let * 
him be accursed. 



cl Ck>. 16. 23. 



from heaven would preach any other 
than the true gospel. But Paul wishes 
to put the strongest possible case, and 
to affirm in the strongest manner possi- 
ble, that the true gospel had been 
preached to them. The great system of 
salvation had been taught; and no other 
was to be admitted, no matter who 
preached it; no matter what the cha- 
racter or rank of the preacher ; and no 
matter with what imposing claims he 
came. It follows from this, that the 
mere rank, character, talent, eloquence^ 
or piety of a preacher does not of neces> 
sity give his doctrine a claim to our be- 
lief, or prove that his gospel is true. 
Great talents may be prostituted ; and 
great sanctity of manner, and even holi- 
ness of character, may be in error; tiid 
no matter what may be the rank, and 
talents, and eloquence, and fnety of the 
preacher, if he does not accord with the 
gospel which was first preached, he is to 
I be held accursed. 1 Preach any o&ur 
gospel, &c. See Note on ver. 6. Anj 
gospel that dififers firom that which was 
first preached to you, any system of 
doctrines which goes to deny the Mees- 
sity of simple dependence on the Lord 
Jesus Christ for salvation. Y Let him 
be accursed. Grr. uvddtju* (jmathema)* 
On the meaning of this wond, see Notes 
on 1 Cor. xii. 3 ; xvi. 22. It is not im- 
properly here rendered 'aoconed,' or 
* devoted to destruction*' The object of 
Paul is to express the greatest possible 
abhorrence of any other doctrine than 
that which he had himself preached. So 
great was his detestation of it, that, says 
Luther, **he casteth out very flames ci 
fire, and his zeal is so fenrent, that hi 
beginneth almost to curse the angels.* 
It follows from this, (I.) That any othff 
doctrine than that whidi is prodaimsl 
in the Bible on the subject of justifies 
tion, is to be rejected aind treated wilh 
abhorrence, no matter what the raiik» 
talent, or eloquence of him who ddeadi 
it (2.) That we are not to patr jdn 
or countenance such preacbeii. Ne 
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9 As we said before, so say I 
now again, If any man preach 
any other « gospel nnto you thaii 

a De. 4. 2. Re. 22. 18. 

matter what their zeal or their apparent 
sincerity, or their apparent sanctity, or 
their apparent success, or their realbold- 
ijess in rebuking vice, we are to with- 
draw from them. ** Cease, my son," 
said Solomon, ** to hear the instruction 
that causes to err from the words of 
knowledge." Prov. xix. 27. Especially 
are we to withdraw wholly from that 
instruction which goes to deny the great 
doctrines of salvation ; that pure gospel 
which the Lord Jesus and the apostle 
taught If Paul would regard even an 
angel as doomed to destruction, and as 
held accursed, should he preach any 
other doctfine, assuredly we should not 
be found to lend our countenance to it, 
nor should we patronise it by attending 
on such a ministry. Who would desire 
to attend on the ministry of even an 
angel if he was to be held accursed 1 
How much less the ministry of a man 
preaching the same doctrine ! — It does 
not follow from this, however, that we 
are to treat others with severity of lan- 
guage or with the language of cursing. 
They must answer to God. We are to 
withdraw from their teaching ; we are to 
regard the doctrines with abhorrence; 
and we are not to lend our countenance 
to them. To their own master they 
stand or fall; but what must be the 
doom of a teacher whom an inspired 
man has said should be regarded as 
** ACCURSED !" — It may be added, how 
responsible is the ministerial office ! How 
fearful the account which the ministers 
of religion must render! How much 
prayer, and study, and effort are needed 
that they may be able to understand the 
true gospeU and that they may not be 
led into error, or lead others into error. 

9. As ive said before. That is, in 
die previous verse. It is equivalent to 
Miying, <as I have just said.' See 2 
Cor. vii. 3. It cannot be supposed that 
'he had said this when he was with 
them, IBS it cannot be believed that he 
Ihn anticf/Mtad that bia doctrines would 



that ye have received, let him be 
accursed. 

10 For do I now persuade 

be perverted, and that another gospel 
would be preached to them. The sen^ 
timent of ver. 8 is here repeated on 
account of its importance. It is com- 
mon in the Scriptures, as indeed it is 
everywhere else, to repeat a declaration 
in order to deepen the impression of its 
importance and its truth. Paul would 
not be misunderstood on this point He 
would leave no doubt as to his meaning. 
He would not have it supposed that he 
had uttered the sentiment in ver. 8 
hastily ; and he therefore repeats it with 
emphasis. 1 Than that ye have re* 
ceived. In the previous verse, it is, 
" that which we have preached." By 
this change in the phraseology he de- 
signs, probably, to remind them that 
they had once solemnly professed to 
embrace that system. It had not only 
been preached to them, it had been 
embraced by them. The teachers ot 
the new system, therefore, were really 
in opposition to the once avowed senti- 
ments of the Galatians; to what they 
knew to be true. They were not only 
to be held accursed, therefore, because 
Paul so declared, but because they 
preached what the Galatians themselves 
knew to be false, or what was contrary 
to that which they had themselves pro- 
fessed to be true. 

10. For do I now persuade merij or 
Gad? The word "now" (oigT/) is used 
here, evidently, to express a contrast 
between his present and his former pur- 
pose of life. Before his conversion to 
Christianity, he impliedly admits, that it 
was his object to conciliate the favour of 
men; that he derived his authority 
from them (Acts ix. 1, 2) ; that he en 
deavoured to act so as to please them 
and gain their good esteem. But now 
he says, this was not his object He 
had a higher aim. It was to please 
God, and to conciliate his favour. The 
object of this verse is obscure ; but it 
seems to me to \>e cQ.xiTv'ftc\»^'^'>J^'^^'':^s^ 
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men, or God ? or do I seek « to 
please men ? for if I yet pleased 

a 2 Co. 12. 19.1Th.2.4. 

that by showing that he had not now 
received his commission from men, but 
had received it from God. Perhaps 
there may be an allusion to an implied 
allegation in regard to him. It may 
have been alleged (see Notes on the 
previous verses) that even he had 
changed his mind, and was now himself 
an observer of the laws of Moses. To 
this, perhaps, he replies, by this question, 
that such conduct would not have been 
inconsistent in bis view, when it was his 
main purpose to please men, and when 
he derived his commission from them ; 
but that now he had a higher aim. His 
purpose was to please God ; and he was 
not aiming in any way to gratify men. 
The word which is rendered " persuade" 
here (Wdw), has been very variously in- 
terpreted. Tindal renders it, " seek now 
the favour of men or of Godi" Dod- 
dridge: "Do I now solicit the favour 
of men or of God V* This also is the 
interpretation of Grotius, Hammond, 
Hlsner, Koppe, RosenmuUer, Bloom- 
field, &c and is undoubtedly the true 
explanation. The word properly means 
to persuade, or to convince. Acts xviiL 4 ; 
xxviii. 23. 2 Cor. v. 11. But it also 
means, to bring over to kind feelings, to 
conciliate, to pacify, to quiet. Sept. 1 
8am.xxiv. 8. 2 Mace. iv. 25. Acts 
xii. 20. 1 John ill 19. By the 
question here, Paul means to say, that 
his great object was now to please God. 
He desired his favour rather than the 
fiivour of man. He acted with refer- 
ence to his will. He derived his au- 
thority from him, and not from the 
Sanhedrim or any earthly council. And 
the purpose of all this is to say, that he 
had not received his commission to 
preach from man, but had received it 
directly from God. ^ Or do I seek to 
please men ? It is not my aim or pur- 
pose to please men, and to conciliate 
their favour. Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 4. 
Jl For if I yet pleased men. If I made 
it my aim to please men ; if this was 
the leguiBtixkg principle of my goiuX\kX» 



men. I shoald not ^ be the ser- 
vant of Christ. 

h Ja. 4. 4. 



The word "yc/" here (tr/) has reference 
to his former purpose. It implies that 
this had once been his aim. But he 
says if he had pursued that purpose to 
please men; if this had continued to 
be the aim of his life, he would not 
now have been a servant of Chrift. 
He had been constrained to abandon 
that purpose in order that he might be a 
servant of Christ ; and the sentimmt is, 
that in order that a man may become a 
Christian, it is necessary for him to 
abandon the purpose of pleasing men as 
the rule of his life. It may be implied 
also that if in fact a man makes it his 
aim to please men, or if this is the pur- 
pose for which he lives and acts, and if 
he shapes his conduct with reference to 
that, he cannot be a Christian or a 8e^ 
vant of Christ. A Christian mtut act 
from higher motives than those, and he 
who aims supremely at the favour of 
his fellow-men has full evidence tiiat 
he is not a Christian. A friend of 
Christ must do hb duty, and most 
regulate his conduct by the will of Grod, 
whether men are pleased with it or not 
And it may be further implied that the 
life and deportment of a sincere Chris- 
tian will not please men. It is not 
that which they love. A holy, humble, 
spiritual life they do not love. It is 
true, indeed, that their consciences tell 
them that such a life is right ; that thef 
are often constrained to speak well d 
the life of Christians, and to commend 
it ; it is true that they are constrained ta 
respect a man who is a sincere Chrbtian, 
and that they oflen repose confidence in 
such a man; and it is true also that 
they oflen speak with respect of them 
when they are dead ; but the life of an 
humble, devoted, and zealous Christian 
they do not love. It is contrary to theb 
views of Ufe. And especially if a 
Christian so lives and acts as to rejNrove 
them either by his words or by his life ; 
or if a Christian makes his religion wo 
prominent as to interfere witl^ their 
VignxvNOLXa oit \^ifiMnoNa,\b«5 do not lovt 
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11 But 1 certify you, bre- 
thren, that the gospel which was 
preached of me, is not after 
man. 



it It follows from this, (1.) That a 
Christian is not to expect to please men. 
He must not be disappointed, therefore, 
if he does not. His Master did not 
please the world ; and it is enough for 
die disciple that he be as his master. 
(3.) A professing Christian, and espe- 
cially a minister, should be alarmed 
when the world flatters and caresses 
him. He should fear either, (a) That 
be is not living as he ought to, and 
tfiat sinners love him because ho is 
80 much like them, and keeps them 
in countenance; or, (6) That they 
mean to make him betray his religion 
nfd become conformed to them. It is a 
great point gained for the gay world, 
when it can, by its csiresses and atten- 
tions, get a Christian to forsake a prayer- 
meeting for a party, or surrender his 
deep spirituality to engage in some 
political project. " Wo unto you," 
odd the Redeemer, ''when all men 
apeak well of you." Luke vi. 26. (3.) 
One of the main differences between 
Christians and the world is, that others 
aim to please men ; the Christian aims 
to please God And this is a grecU dif- 
ference. (4.) It follows that if men 
would become Christians, they must 
eease to make it their object to please 
aien. They must be willing to be miet 
wi^ contempt and a frown ; they must 
be mlling to be persecuted and despised ; 
tiwy must be willing to lay aside all 
bope of the praise and the flattery of 
tnen, and be content with an honest 
effort to please God. (6.) True Chris- 
tians must difier from the world. Their 
funs, feelings, purposes must be unlike 
the world. They are to he a peculiar 

rple; and they should be willing to 
esteemed such. It does not follow, 
however, that a true Christian should 
•Ot desire the good esteem of the world, 
ar that he should he indifferent to an 
honourable reputation ( 1 Tim. iii. 7) ; 
■or doea it follow thai a conaiitent 
26* 



12 For • I neither received it 
of man, neither was I taught it^ 
but by the revelation ^ of Jesus 
Christ. 



a 1 Co. 15. 1—3 
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Christian will not often command the 
respect of the world. In times of trial, 
the worid will repose confidence in 
Christians ; when any work of benevo- 
lence is to be done, the world will 
instinctively look to Christians; and 
notwithstanding sinners will not love re- 
ligion, yet they will secretly feel assured 
that some of the brightest ornaments of 
society are Christians, and that they 
have a claim to the confidence and 
esteem of their fellow-men. \ The 
servant of Christ, A Christian. 

1 1, But I certify you, I make 
known to you; or, I declare to you. 
See 1 Cor. xv. 1. Doubtless this had 
been known to them before, but ha 
now assures them of it, and goes into 
an extended illustration to show them 
that he had not received his authority 
from man to preach the gospel. To 
state and prove this is the main design 
of this chapter. ^ Is not after man* 
Gr. Not according to man. see ver. 1. 
That is, he was not appointed by man, 
nor had he any human instructor to 
make known to him what the gospel 
was. He had neither received it from 
man, nor had it been debased or adul- 
terated by any human admixtures. Ha 
had received it directly from the Lord 
Jesus. 

1 2. For I neither received it of mem. 
This is very probably said in reply to 
his opponents, who had maintained that 
Paul had derived his knowledge of the 
gospel from other men, as he had not 
been personally known to the Lord 
Jesus, or been of the number of those 
whom he called to be his apostles. In 
reply to this, he says, that he did not 
receive his gospel in any way fnHn 
man. Tf Neither was J taught it 
That is, by man. He was not taught 
it by any written account of it, or by 
the instruction of man in any way. 
The oiiVy v^aaav\2\e <iV^w.>asscw Xft ^^aa 
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13 For ye have heard of my 
conversation in time past in the 
Jews' religion, how that beyond 

be the fact that Paal had an interview 
with Ananias (Acts ix. 17) before his 
baptism, and that he would probably 
receive instructions from bira. -But to 
this it may be replied, (1.) That there is 
no evidence that Ananias went into 
an explanation of the nature of the 
Christian religion in his interview with 
Paul ; (2.) Paul had before this been 
taught what Christianity was by his 
interview with the Lord Jesus on the 
way to Damascus (Acts ix. 5; xxvi. 
14-— 18) ; (3.) The purpose for which 
Ananias was sent to him in Damascus 
was that he might receive his sight, 
and be filled with the Holy Ghost 
Acts ix. 17. Whatever instructions he 
may have received through Ananias, it 
is still true that his call was directly 
from the Lord Jesus, and his informa- 
tion of the nature of Christianity from 
his revelation. ^ BiU by the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ. On his way to 
Damascus, and subsequently in the 
temple. Acts xxii. 17 — 21. Doubtless 
he received communications at various 
times from the Lord Jesus with regard 
to the nature of the gospel and his 
duty. The sense here is, that he was 
not indebted to men for his knowledge 
of the gospel, but had derived it entirely 
from the Saviour. 

13. For ye have heard of my con' 
versation. My conduct, my mode of 
life, my deportment See Note on 2 
Cor. 1. 12. Probably Paul had himself 
made them acquainted with the events 
of his early years. The reason why he 
refers to this is, to show them that he 
had not derived his knowledge of the 
Christian religion from any instruction 
which he had received in his early 
years, or any acquaintance which he 
had formed with tiie apostles. He had 
at first been decidedly opposed to the 
Lord Jesus, and had been converted 
only by his wonderful grace. ^ In the 
Jews* religion. In the belief and prao- 
tice ofyfM&Mffi; thatis»as it ^•ftuoe- 



measure 1 persecuted the chihrch 
« of God, and wasted it. 

14 And profited in the Jewi^ 

a Ac. 8. 1, 3; 9. 1, 2; 86. 9. 

■ — ^ 

derstood in the time when he was 
educated. It was not merely in the 
religion of Moses, bat it was in that 
religion as understood and practised by 
the Jews in his time, when opposition to 
Christianity constituted a very material 
part of it In that religion Paul pro- 
ceeds to show that he had been more 
distinguished than most persons of his 
time. ^ How that beyond meaxwc 
In the highest possible degree ; beyond 
all limits or bounds ; exceedingly. The 
phrase which Paul here uses (lued-* 
v7rt^'.h»t), by hyperbolCf is one which 
he frequently employs to denote any 
thing that is excessive^ or that cannot 
be expressed by ordinary language. 
See the Greek in Rom. vii. 13. 1 Cor. 
xU. 31. 2 Cor. i. 8 ; iv. 7. 17. ^ / 
persecuted the church. See Acts viiL 
3 ; ix. I, seq. ^ And wasted it. De- 
stroyed it The word which is here , 
used, means properly to waste or destroy » 
as when a city or country is ravaged by 
an army or by wild beasts. His put' 
pose was utterly to root out and destroy 
the Christian religion. 

14. And profited. Made advances 
and attainments. He made advances 
not only in the knowledge of the Jewish 
religion, but also he surpassed others in 
his zeal in defending its interests. He had 
had better advantages than most of his 
countrymen ; and by his great zeal and 
characteristic ardour, he had been able 
to make higher attainments than most 
others had done. H Above many my 
equals. Marg. Equal in years. This 
is the true sense of the originaL It 
means that he surpassed those of the 
same age with himself. Possibly thers 
may be a reference here to those of ths 
same age who attended with him on 
the instructions of GramalieL 1 Being 
more exceedingly zealous. More stu- 
dious of; more ardently attached to 
them ; more anxious to distinguish him- 
. self in attainments in the religion 'm 
\'?i\»cS^\i« '9«%a \»w^^ u^ AU Ifak ii 
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religion above many my * equals 
in mine own nation, being * more 
exceedingly zealous of the tra- 
ditions ^ of my fathers. 

> ftfuol m vearB. a Ac. 22. 3. Ph. 3. 6. 
b Mar. 7. ft->13. 

fully sustained by all that we know of 
the character of Paul, as at ail times a 
man of singular and eminent zeal in all 
that he undertook. ^ Of the tradi- 
tiona of my fathers. Or the traditions 
of the Jews. See Note, Matt xv. 2. A 
large part of the doctrines of the Phari- 
sees depended on mere tradition ; and 
Paul doubtless made tliis a special mat- 
ter of study, and was particularly tena- 
cious in regard to it. It was to be 
learned, from the very nature of it, only 
by oral teaching, as ^ere is no evidence 
that it was then recorded. Subsequently 
these traditions were recorded in the 
Mishna, and are found in the Jewish 
writings. But in the time of Paul 
they were to be learned as they were 
handed down from one to another ; and 
hence the utmost diligence was requisite 
to obtain a knowledge of them. Paul 
does not here oay that he was zealous 
then for the practice of the new religion, 
nor for the study of the Bible. His 
object in going to Jerusalem and study- 
ing at the feet of Gamaliel was doubt- 
less to obtain a knowledge of the 
traditions of the sect of the Pharisees. 
Had he been 'studying the Bible all 
that time, he would have kept from the 
fiery zeal which he evinced in persecut- 
ing the church, and would, if he had 
studied it right, been saved from much 
trouble of conscience afterwards. 

15. But when it pleased God, Paul 
traced all his hopes of eternal life, and 
all the good influences which had ever 
borne upon his mind, to God. ^ Who 
geparatedme,^ic That is, who destined 
me; or who purposed from my very 
birth that I should be a preacher and an 
apoetle. The meaning is, that God had 
in his secret purposes set him apart to 
be an apostle. It does not mean that 
he had actually called him in his 
mfimcy to the woik, for this was not so, 



15 But when it pleased God, 
'^ who separated me from my 
mother's womb, and called me 
by his grace, 

e Is. 49. 1. Je. 1. 5 



but that he designed him to be an 
important instrument in his hands in 
spreading the true religion. Jeremiah 
(i. 5) was thus set apart, and John the 
Baptist was thus early designated for the 
work which they afterwards performed. 
It follows from this, (1.) That God often, 
if not always, has purposes in regard to 
men from their very birth. He designt 
them for some important field of labour, 
and endows them at their creation with 
talents adapted to that (2.) It does not 
follow that because a young man has 
gone far astray ; and has become even 
a blasphemer and a persecutor, that 
God has not destined him to some im- 
portant and holy work in his service. 
How many men have been called, like 
Paul, and Newton, and Bunyan, and ^ 
Augustine, from a life of sin to the 
service of God. (3.) God is often 
training up men in a remarkable man- 
ner for future usefulness. His eye ie 
upon them, and he watches over them, 
until the time comes for their conver- 
sion. His providence was concerned 
in the education and training of PauL ^ 
It was by the divine intention with 
reference to his future work that he had 
so many opportunities of education, 
and was so well acquainted with the 
" traditions" of that religion which he 
was yet to demonstrate to be unfounded 
and folse. He gave him the opportu- 
nity to cultivate his mind, and prepare 
to grapple with the Jew in argument, 
and show him how unfounded were his 
hopes. So it is often now. He gives 
to a young man an opportunity of a 
finished education. Perhaps he suffen 
him to fall into the snares of infidelity, 
and to become familiar with the argu- 
ments of sceptics, that he may thua 
be better prepared to meet their soph- 
isms, and to ecvtfis ycv\a \2ck&v\ i^^covs^ 
His eye Va upoii\)Qfi«ii*va. ^Oasax '^«5i^«*» 
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16 To leveal • his Son in me, 

a 2 Co. 4. 6. 
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bigs, and they are suffered oflen 
wander far; to range the fields 
science; to become distinguished as 
scholars, as Paul was; until the time 
comes for their conversion, and then, in 
accordance with the purpose which set 
them apart from the worhf, God converts 
tbem, and consecrates all their talents 
and attainments to his service. (4.) 
We should never despair of a young 
man who has wandered far from God. 
If he has risen high in attainments ; 
if his whole aim is ambition ; or if he 
has become an infidel, still we are not 
to despair of him. It is possible still 
that God *' separated" that talent to his 
service from the very birth, and that he 
means yet to call it all to his service. 
How easy it was to convert Saul of 
Tarsus when the proper period arrived. 
So it is of the now unconverted and 
unconsecrated, but cultivated talent 
among the young men of our land. 
Far as they may have wandered from 
God and virtue, yet much of that ta- 
lent has been devoted to him in baptism, 
and by parental purposes and prayers ; 
and, it may be— -09 is morally certain 
from the history of the past — that much 
of it is consecrated also by the divine 
purpose and intention for the noble 
cause of virtue and pure religion. In 
that noiY apparently wasted talent ; in 
that learning now apparently devoted to 
other aims and ends, there is much that 
wiU yet adorn the cause of virtue and 
religion ; and how fervently should we 
pray that it may be "called" by the 
grace of God and actually devoted to 
bis service. ^ And called me by his 
grace. On the way to Damascus. It 
was special grojUf because he was then 
engaged in bitterly opposing him and 
bis cause. 

16. To reveal his Son in me. This 
is to be regarded as connected with the 
first part of ver. 15. * When it pleased 
God to reveal his Son in me,' t. e, on 
the way to Damascus. The phrase 
evidently means, to make me acquainted 



that ^ I might preach him among 

h Ac. 9. 15. 



Greek 
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Son to me. Comp. the 
Matt. X. 32. for a similar expressicd. 
The revelation here referred to was ttae 
miraculous manifestation which ^ras 
made to Paul on his way to Damascus. 
Comp. 2 Cor. iv. 6. That levelatiim 
was in order to convince him that he 
was the Messiali ; to acquaint him vith 
his nature, rank, and claims; acd to 
qualify him to be a preacher U the 
heathen. ^ That I might preach him. 
In order that I might so preach him; 
or with a view to my being appanted 
to this work. This was the leading 
purpose for which Paul was converted. 
Actsix. 15; xxii. 21. Y TTie heaihen. 
The Gentiles ; the portion of the workl 
that was not Jewish, or that was desti- 
tute of the true religion. 1 Jjyime- 
diately. Koppe supposes that thb is to 
be connected with, " 1 went into AralMa" 
(ver. 17). RosenmuUer supposes it 
means, "Immediately / consented.^* 
Dr. Wells and Locke suppose that it 
refers to the fact that be immediately 
went to Arabia. But this seems to 
me to be an unnatural construction. 
The words sre too remote from each 
other to allow of it The evident 
sense is, that he was at once decided* 
He did not take time to deliberate 
whether he should or should not become 
a Christian. He made up his mind 
at once and on the spot He did not con- 
sult with any one ; be did not ask ad- 
vice of any one ; he did not wait to be 
instructed by any one. He was con- 
vinced by the vision in an overpowering 
manner that Jesus was the Messiah, 
and be yielded at once. The main idea 
is, that there was no dday, no conaultft- 
tion, no deferring it, that he might see 
and consult with his friends, or with 
the friends of Christianity. - The ob- 
ject for which he dwells on this is to 
show be did not receive his views of the 
gospel from man. 1 1 conferred fuL 
1 did not lay the case (^gotf-acnd^/uay) 
before any man ; I did not con£Br with 
any one. ^ Flesh and blood. Any ho* 



trJth the Lord Jesus, or ta xcif«i\ Yuui\iQaa\MamiU^ v^ ^ Vhi«ie pn^pedf 
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tiie heathen ; Immediately I con- 
ferred not with flesh and " blood : 



a 2 Co. 5. 16. 



signifies. See Note, Matt. xvi. 17. 
This does not mean here, that Paul did 
not consult his own ease and happi- 
ness; that he was regardless of the 
snfifeiings which he might be called to 
endure ; that he was willing to sufifer, 
and was not careful to make provision 
for his own comfort — which was true in 
itself — ^but that he did not lay the case 
before any man, or any body of men 
for iiistruction or advice. He acted 
promptly and decisively. He was not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision 
(Acts xxvi. 19), but resolved at once to 
obey. Many suppose that this passage 
means that Paul did not take counsel 
of the evil passions and suggestions of 
his own heart, or of the feelings which 
would have prompted him to lead a life 
of ambition, or a life under the influ- 
ence of corrupt desires. But however 
true this was in fact, no such thing is 
intended here. It means simply that 
he did not take counsel of any human 
being. He resolved at once to follow 
the command of the Saviour, and at 
once to obey him. The passage shows, 
(1.) That when the Lord Jesus calls 
08 to follow him we should promptly 
and decidedly obey. (2.) We should 
not delay even to take counsel of 
earthly friends, or wait for human 
•drice, or consult their wishes, but 
dioold at once resolve to follow the 
Loid Jesus. Most persons, when they 
are awakened to see their guilt, and 
their minds are impressed on the subject 
of religion, are prone to defer it ; to re- 
solve to think of it at some future time; 
Off to engage in some other business 
before they become Christians; or, at 
least, they wish to finish what they 
here <m hand before they yield to God. 
Had Paal pursued this course, he would 
pfobttbly never have become a Christian. 
It ibUowB, therefore, (3.) That when 
tltt Lord Jesus calls us, we should at 
Abandon any course of life, how- 
ykmmnt, at any pbn of ambition, 



17 Neither went I up to Jeru- 
salem to them which were apos« 
ties before me ; but I went intw 



however brilliant, or any scheme of 
gain, however promising, in order that 
we may follow him. What a brilliant 
career of ambition did Paul abandon ! 
and how promptly and decidedly did he 
do it ! He did not pause or hesitate a 
moment ; but brilliant as were his pros- 
pects, he at once forsook all ; paused in 
mid-career in his ambition ; and with' 
out consulting a human being, at once 
gave his heart to God. Such a course 
should be pursued by all. Such a 
promptness and decision will prepare 
one to become an eminent Christian, 
and to be eminently useful. 

17. Neither went J up to Jerusalem. 
That is, I did not go there at once. I 
did not go to consult with the apostles 
there, or to be instructed by them in re- 
gard to the nature of the Christian 
religion. The design of this statement 
is, to show that in no sense did 
he derive his commission from man. 
*I To them which were apostles before 
me. This implies that Paul then 
regarded himself to be an apostle. 
They were, he admits, apostles before 
he was ; but he felt also that he had 
original authority with them, and he 
did not go to them to receive instruc- 
tion, or to derive his commission from 
them. Several of the apostles remained " 
in Jerusalem for a considerable time 
after the ascension of the Lord Jesus, 
and it was regarded as the principal 
place of authority. See Acts xv. 
^ But I went into Arabia, Arabia was 
south of Damascus, and at no great 
distance. The line indeed between 
Arabia Deserta and Syria is not very 
definitely marked, but it is generally 
agreed that Arabia extends to a consi 
derable distance into the great Syrian 
desert To what part of Arabia, and 
for what purpose Paul went, is wh<^ly 
unknown. Nothing is known of the 
circumstances of this journey ; not ia 
the time wbicViYie s^ivX. ^«t^ Vbsssw^ 
I It is known VnAftoii ^n«A«^ '^M^>B^ 
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Arabia, and returned again unto 
Damascus. 



did not go to Jerusalem until three years 
after his conversion, but how large a 
part of this tune was spent in Damas- 
cus, we have no means of ascertaining, 
[t is probable that Paul was engaged 
during these three years in preaching 
the gospel in Damascus and the adjacent 
regions, and in Arabia. Comp. Acts 
ix. 20. 22. 27. The account of this 
journey into Arabia is wholly omitted 
by Luke in the Acts of the Apostles, 
%nd this fact, as has been remarked by 
Paley (Horse Paulins, ch. v. No. 2), 
demonstrates that tlie Acts and this 
epistle were not written by the same 
author, or that the one is independent of 
the other; because, *'if the Acts of the 
Apostles had been a forged history made 
up from the epistle, it is impossible that 
this journey should have been passed 
over in silence ; if the epistle had been 
composed out of what the author had 
read of St Paufs history in the Acts, it 
is unaccountable that it should have been 
inserted.'' As to the reason why Luke 
omitted to mention the journey into 
Arabia, nothing is known. Various con- 
jectures have been entertained, but they 
are mere conjectures. It is sufficient to 
say, that Luke has by no means re- 
corded aU that Paul or the other apos- 
tles did, nor has he pretended to do it 
He has given the leading events in the 
public labours of Paul ; and it is not at 
all improbable that he has omitted not a 
few short excursions made by him for the 
purpose of preaching the gospel. The 
journey into Arabia, probably, did not 
furnish any incidents in regard to the 
success of the gospel there which re- 
quired particular record by the sacred 
historian, nor has Paul himself referred 
to it for any such reason, or intimated 
that it furnished any incidents, or any 
facts, that required particularly the 
notice of the historian. He has men- 
tioned it for a different purpose alto- 
gether, to show that he did not receive 
his commission from the apostles, and 
tliMt be did XK>t go at onc^ to conauVl 



18 Then" after three years I 
went ^ up to Jerusalem to see 

a Ac. 9 26. t or, returned. 



them. He went directly the other way. 
As Luke, in the Acts, bad no occasion 
to illustrate this ; as he had no occasion 
to refer to this argument^ it did not &U 
in with his design to mention the fieict. 
Nor is it known whi/ Paul went into 
Arabia. Bloomfield supposes that it 
was in order to recover his health aftisr 
the calamity which he suffered on the 
way to Damascus. But every thing in 
regard to this is mere conjecture. I 
should rather think it was more in 
accordance with the general character 
of Paul that he made this short excuiw 
sion for the purpose of preaching the 
gospel. Y And returned agtUn unio 
Damascus. He did not go to Jerasai* 
lem to consult with the apostles after 
his visit to Arabia, but returned again 
to the place where he was converted 
and preached there, showing that he 
had not derived his commission from 
the other apostles. 

18. Then after three years. Prol* 
bly three yean after his departure from 
Jerusalem to Damascus, not after iiii 
return to Arabia. So most comntenta* 
tors have understood it. 1 IVisyt/ uy t9 
Jerusalem. More correctly, as in the 
margin, returned. ^ To see Peter. 
Peter was the oldest and most distin- 
guished of the apostles. Li ch. iL 9. 
he, with James and John, is called a 
pillar. But why Paul particularly 
went to see him is not known. It wai 
probably, however, from the celebrity and 
distinction which he knew Peter had 
among the apostles that he wished tn 
become particularly acquainted with 
him. The word which is here ren- 
dered to see (i'(rT£^N0-«u) is by no nnuii 
that which is commonly employed to 
denote that idea. It occurs nowhen 
else in the New Testament ; and pro* 
perly means to ascertain by penonal 
inquiry and examination, and then to 
narrate, as a historian was accustomed 
to do, whence our word hUtory, The 
: notion of personally teeing and ezamin- 
m%/^ ou<& \h»l UelonQieaMQtiall? to 
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Peter, and abode with him fifteen 
days. 

19 But other of the apostles 

the word, and the idea here is that of 
seeing or visiting Peter in order to a 
personal acquaintance. ^ And abode 
with him fifteen days. Probably, says 
Bloomfield, including three Lord's-days. 
Why he departed then is unknown. 
Beza supposes that it was on account of 
the plots of the Grecians against him, 
and their intention to destroy him (Acts 
ix. 29) ; but this is not assigned by Paul 
himself as a reason. It is probable that 
the purpose of his visit to Peter would 
be accomplished in that time, and he 
would not spend more time than was 
necessary with him. It is clear that in 
the short space of tux) weeks he could 
not have been very extensively taught 
by Peter the nature of the Christian 
leligion, and probably the time is men- 
tioned here to ^how that he had not 
been under the teaching of the apos- 
Ues. 

19. Sane James the Lord's brother. 
That the James here refenred to was 
ID apostle, is clear. The whole con- 
itniction of the sentence demands this 
opposition. In the list of the apostles 
in Matt z. 2, 3, two of this name are 
mentioned, James the son of Zebedee 
uid brother of John, and James the 
ion of Alpheus. From the Acts of the 
tpoatles, it is clear that thera were two 

[of this name in Jerusalem. Of these, 
James the brother of John was slain by 
Herod (Acts ziL 2), and the other con- 
tioued to reside in Jerusalem. Acts 
xv< 13; zxL 13. This latter James was 
called James the Less (Mark xv. 40), 
\o diittnguish him from the other James^ 
proba|i^ because he was the younger. 
It is probable that this was the James 
rrfsrred to here, as it is evident from 
the Acts of the Apostles that he was a 
prominent man among the apostles in 
Jerusalem. Commentators have not 
beea agreed as to what is meant by his 
being the brother of the Lord Jesus. 
DoddridgeiuiderBtands itas meaning that 
hi waa ^ the jmv kmsman" or oooain- 



saw I none, save James * the 
Lord's brother. 

20 Now the things which 1 

a Mar. 6. 3. 

german to Jesus, for he was, says he, the 
son of Alpheus and Mary, the sister of 
the virgin ; and if there were but two 
of this name, this opinion is undoubt- 
edly correct In the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions (see Rosenmiiller) three of this 
name are mentioned as apostles or 
eminent men in Jerusalem ; and hence 
many have supposed that one of them 
was the son of Mary the mother of the 
Lord Jesus. It is said (Matt. xiii. 55) 
that the brothers of Jesus were James, 
and Joses, and Simon, and Judas ; and it 
is remarkable that three of the apostles 
bear the same names; James the son 
of Alpheus, Simon Zelotes, and Judas. 
John xiv. 22. It is indeed possible^ 
as Bloomfield remarks, that three bro- 
thers of our Lord and three of his 
apostles might bear the same names, 
and yet be different persons ; but such 
a coincidence would be very remark- 
able, and not easily explained. But 
if it were not so, then the James 
here was the son of Alpheus, and con- 
sequently a cousin of the Lord Jesus. 
The word brother may, according to 
Scripture usage, be understood as do- 
noting a near kinsman. See Schleus- 
ner (Lex. 2) on the word d/f\<^. After 
all, however, it is not quite certain who 
is intended. Some have supposed that 
neither of the apostles of the name of 
James is intended^ but another James 
who was the son of Mary the mother 
of Jesus. See Koppe in loc. But it 
is clear, I think, that one of the apoi^ 
ties is intended. Why James is par- 
ticularly, mentioned here is unknown. 
As, however, he was a prominent man 
in Jerusalem, Paul would naturally 
seek his acquaintance. It is possible 
that the other apostles were absent from 
Jerusalem during the fifteen days when 
he was there. 

20. Behold, before God, 1 He not* 
This is an oath, or a solemn appeal to 
God. SeeNot«,^m.ViL.\. 'YVia ^ 
sign of this oaVh Vew \mXft vw*«A-^ 
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write unto you, behold, before 
God, I lie not. 

21 Afterwards I " came into 
the regions of Syria and Cilicia; 

a Ac. 9. 30. 

suspicion of falsehood. It may seem 
to be remarkable that Paul should make 
this solemn appeal to God m this argu- 
ment, and in the narrative of a plain 
Act, when his statement could hardly 
be called in question by any one. But 
we may remark, (1.) That the oath 
here refers not only to the fact that he 
was with Peter and James but fifteen 
days, but to the enHre group of (acts 
to which he had referred in this chap- 
ter. ** The things which I wrote unto 
you." It included, therefore, the nar- 
rative about his conversion, and the 
direct revelation which he had from 
the Lord Jesus. (2.) ,There were no 
witnesses which he could appeal to in 
this case, and he could, therefore, only 
appeal to Grod. It was probably not 
practicable for him to appeal to Peter 
or James, as neither of them were in 
Galatia, and a considerable part of the 
transactions here referred to occurred 
where there were no witnesses. It per- 
tained to the direct revelation of truth 
from the Lord Jesus. The only way, 
therefore, was for Paul to appeal di- 
rectly to God for the truth of what he 
said. (3.) The importance of the truth 
here affirmed was such as to justify 
this solemn appeal to God. It was an 
extraordinary and miraculous revela- 
tion of the truth by Jesus Christ him- 
self. He received information of the 
truth of Christianity from no human 
being. He had consulted no one in 
regard to its nature. That fact was so 
extraordinary, and it was so remarkable 
that the system thus communicated to 
him should harmonize so entirely with 
that taught by the other apostles with 
whom he had had no intercourse, that it 
was not improper to appeal to God in 
this solemn manner. It was, therefore, 
no trifling matter in which Paul ap- 
pealed to God ; and a scrfemn appeal of 
the fame nature and in the same circum- 
iiteMM otn never be impiopaT. 



22 And was unknown by face 
unto the churches * of Judea 
which were in Christ : 

23 But they had heard ' only, 

h 1 Th. 3. 14. e Ac. 9. 13, 36. 

21. Aftenvards Ieame,&c In this 
account he has omitted a circumstance 
recorded by Luke (Acts ix. 29), of the 
controversy which he had with the 
Grecians or Hellenists. It was not ma- 
terial to the purpose which he has here 
in view, which is to state that he was 
not indebted to the apostles for his 
knowledge of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. He therefore merely states 
that he left Jerusalem soon after be 
went there, and travelled to other places. 
1 The regions of Syria, Syria wss 
between Jerusalem and Cilicia. An- 
tioch was the capital of Syria, and io 
that city and the adjacent places he 
spent considerable time. Camp. Adi 
XV. 23. 41. 1 CiHeia. This was a 
province of Asia Minor, of which Tar 
sus, the native place of Paul, was the 
capital. See Note on Acts vi. 9. 

22. And was unknown by face, Ac. 
Paul had visited Jerusalem only, and 
he had formed no acquaintance with 
any of the churches in the other paitf 
of Judea. He regarded himself at the 
first as called to preach particularly to 
the Gentiles, and he did not remain eten 
to form an acquaintance with the Chrie* 
tians in Judea. ^ The ekurehes of 
Judea, Those which were out of 
Jerusalem. Even at the early period of 
the conversion of Paul theie were 
doubtless many churches in various 
parts of the land. Y Which were in 
Christ. United to Christ; or which 
were Christian churches. The design 
of mentioning this is, to show that 
he had not derived his views of the 
gospel from any of them. He had 
neither been instructed by the apostles, 
nor was he indebted to the Christians 
in Judea for his knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

23. But they had heard only, Ac, 
They had not seen me; but the r^ 
markable fact of my conversion had 
\ieea t«^fQi^»\ Vi ^Smmsu U wm ft fv!* 
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That he which persecuted us in 
times past, now preacheth the 
^aith which once he destroyed. 

\hat could hardly be concealed. See 
Vote, Acts xxvi. 26. 

24. And they glorified God in mt. 
They praised God on my account 
They regarded me as a true convert 
atid a sincere Christian; and they 
praised God that he had converted such 
a persecutor, and had made him a 
preacher of the gospel The design 
lor which this is mentioned is, to show 
that though he was personally unknown 
to them, and had not derived his views 
of the gospel from them, yet that he 
had their entire confidence. They re- 
garded him as a convert and an apostle, 
and they were disposed to praise God 
for his conversion. This fact would do 
much to conciliate the favour of the 
-Galatians, by showing them that he had 
the confidence of the churches in the 
very land where the gospel was first 
planted, and which was regarded as the 
source of ecclesiastical authority. In 
view of this we may remark, (1.) That 
it is the duty of Christians kindly and 
fJBbctionately to receive among their 
number those who have been converted 
from a care^ of persecution or of sin in 
any form. And it is always done by 
true Christians. It is easy to forgive a 
man who has been actively engaged in 
persecuting the church, or a man who 
bas been profane, intemperate, disho- 
nest, or licentious, if he becomes a true 
penitent, and confesses and forsakes his 
BUS. No matter what hb life has been ; 
DO matter how abandoned, sensual, or 
devilish; if he manifests trae sorrow and 
gives evidence of a change of heart, he 
is ooidiaily received into any church, 
and welcomed as a fellow-labourer in 
the cause which he once destroyed. 
Hera, at least, is one place where for- 
giveness is cordial and perfect His 
former life is not remembered, except to 
praise God for his grrace in recovering a 
■inner from such a course; the evils 
that he has done are forgotten; and 
1m is haaetiMwtad lesuded as entitled 

26 



24 And they glorified * God 
in me. 

aAc. 31. 19,20. 

to all the privileges and immunities of • 
member of the household of faith. 
There is not on earth an infuriated 
persecutor or blasphemer who wouk) 
not be cordially welcomed to any 
Christian church on tbe evidence of 
his repentance ; not a man so debased 
and vile that the most pure, and ele- 
vated, and learned, and wealthy Chris- 
tians would not rejoice to sit down with 
him at the same coinmunicm table on 
the evidence of his conversion to Grod. 
(2.) We should "glorify" or praise. 
God for all such instances of convert 
sion. We should do it because, (a) Of 
the abstraction of the talents of the 
persecutor from the cause of evil Paul 
could have done, and would have done 
immense service to the enemies of 
Christianity if he had pursued the 
career which he had commenced. But 
when he was converted, all that bad 
influence ceased. So when an infidel 
or a profligate man is converted now. 
(6) Because now his talents will be 
conseciated to a better service. They 
will be employed in the cause of truth 
and salvation. All the power of the 
matured and educated talent will now 
be devoted to the interests of religion ; 
and it is a fact for which we should 
thank God, that he often takes educated 
talent, and commanding influence, and 
an established reputation for ability, 
learning, and zeal, and devotes it to 
his own service, (c) Because there 
will be a change of destiny ; because 
the enemy of the Redeemer will now 
be saved. The moment when Saul of 
Tarsus was converted, was the moment 
which determined a change in his 
eternal destiny. Before, he was in the 
broad .way to hell; henceforward he 
walked in the path of life and salvation. 
Thus we should always rejoice over a 
sinner returning from the error of his 
wbys; and should praise Grod that he 
wbio was in dau^^ei oi eXecto^. TcwYDkNok 
now an \WM ot%\orj. CJ wwfe i wi* 
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THEN, fourteen years after, • 
I went up again to Jerusalem 



not jealous in regard to the numbers 
who shall «nter heaven. They feel 
th-^L*. there is " room" for all ; that the 
feast is ample for all ; and they rejoice 
when any can he induced to come with 
them and partake of the happiness of 
heaven. (3.) We may still glorify and 
praise God for the grace manifested in 
the conversion of Saul of Tarsus. 
What does not the world owe to him ! 
What do we not owe to him ! No man 
did as much in establishing the Chris- 
tian religion as he did ; no one among 
the apostles was the means of convert- 
ing and saving so many souls ; no one 
has left so many and so valuable writ- 
ings for the edification of the church. 
To him we owe the invaluable epistles — 
so full of truth, and eloquence, and 
promises, and consolations — on which we 
are commenting ; and to him the church 
owes, under God, some of its most ele- 
vated and ennobling views of the 
nature of Christian doctrine and duty. 
Alter the lapse, therefore, of eighteen 
hundred years, we should not cease to 
glorify God for the conversion of this 
wonderful man, and should fiBel that we 
have cause of thankfulness that ho 
changed the infuriated persecutor to a 
holy and devoted apostle. (4.) Let us 
remember that God has the same power 
now. There is not a persecutor whom 
he could not convert with the same 
ease with which he changed Saul of 
Tarsus. There is not a vile and sen- 
sual man that he could not make pure ; 
not a dishonest man that his grace 
could not make honest; not a blas- 
phemer that he could not teach to ven- 
erate his name; not a lost and aban- 
doned sinner that he cannot receive to 
himself. Let us then without ceasing 
cry unto him that his grace may be con- 
tinually manifested in reclaiming such 
sinners from the error of their ways, 
and bringing them to the knowledge of 
ibe truth, and to a consecration of their 
Hret to btM mrviee. 
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with Barnabas, and took Titos 
with me also. 

a Ac. 15. 8, See. 



CHAPTER IL 

ANALYSIS. 

The second chapter is closely con- 
nected in sense with the first, and is 
indeed a part of the same argument 
Injury has been done by the divisicn 
which is made. The proper division 
would have been at the close of the 
1 0th verse of this chapter. The gene- 
ral scope of the chapter, like the first, 
is to show that he did not receive the 
gospel from man; that he had not 
derived it from the apostles; that he 
did not ackno^edge his indebtedness 
to them for his views of tke Christian 
religion ; that they had not even set up 
authority over him ; but that they had 
welcomed him as a fellow-labourer, and 
acknowledged him as a coadjutor in the 
work of the apostleship. In confirma- 
tion of this he states (ver. 1) that he 
had indeed gone to Jerusalem, but that 
he had done it by express revelation 
(ver. 2) ; that he was cordially received 
by the apostles there — especially by 
those who were pillars in the church; 
and that so fiir fit>m regarding himself 
as inferior to the other apostles, he had 
resisted Peter to his face at Antioch on 
a most important and vital doctrine. 

The chapter, therefore, may be re- 
garded as divided into two portions^ 
viz. : — 

1. TTie accotAit of his visit to Jeru- 
salem and of what occurred ihare, 
ver. 1 — 10. 

(a) He had gone up fourteen yean 
after his conversion, after having la- 
boured long amonjg the Gentiles in his 
own way, and without having felt hia 
dependence on the apostles at Jenua^ 
lem. ver. 1, 2. 

(b) When he was thore, there wee 
no attempt made to compel him to sub- 
mit to the Jewish rites and custome; 
and what was conclusive in the ctM 
was, that they had not even lequiied 
Titus to be circumcised, thus proving 

\t^bai lauBj ^Aii 
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->ver Paul, and that they did not in- 
end to impose the Mosaie rites on 
the converts from among the Grentiles. 
▼er. 3 — 5. 

(c) The most distinguished persons 
among the apostles at Jerusalem, he 
says, received him kindly, and admitted 
tiim to their confidence and favour 
without hesitation. They added no 
heavy burdens to him (ver. 6) ; they 
saw evidence that he had been ap- 
pointed to bear the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles (ver. 7, 8) ; they gave to him and 
Barnabas the right hand of fellowship 
(ver. 9) ; and they asked only that 
they should remember and show kind- 
ness to the poor saints in Judea, and 
thus manifest an interest in those who 
had been converted from Judaism, or 
contribute their proper proportion to 
the maintenance of all, and show that 
they were not disposed to abandon their 
own countrymen, ver. 10. In this way 
they gave the fullest proof that they 
approved the course of Paul, and ad- 
mitted him into entire fellowship with 
them as an apostle. 

II. The scene at Antioeh^ where Paul 
rebuked Peter for his dissimulation, 
ver. 1 1 — 21. The main object of men- 
tioning this seems to be to show, first, 
that he did not regard himself as in- 
ferior to the other apostles, or that he 
had not derived his views of the gospel 
from them; and, secondly, to state that 
the observance of the Jewish rites was 
not necessary to salvation, and that he 
had maintained that from the beginning. 
He had strongly urged it in a contro- 
versy with Peter, and in a* case where 
Peter was manifestly wrong; and it 
was no new doctrine on the subject ot 
justification which he had preached to 
the Galatians. He states, therefore, 

(a) That he had imposed Peter at 
Antioch, because he lad dissembled 
there, and that even Barnabas had been 
carried away with the course which 
Peter had practised, ver. 1 1—14. 

(Jb) That the Jews must be justified 
by faith, and not by dependence on 
tbetr own law. vor. 15, 16. 

(c) That they who are justified by 
fritfi riuNiid Mt eovtk^m^, and not 



attempt to build again the things whidi 
they had destroyed, ver. 17, 18. 

{d) That the effect of justification 
by faith was to make one dead to the 
law that he might live unto God ; that 
the effect of it was to make one truly 
alive and devoted to the cause of true 
religion ; and to show this, he appealf 
to the effect on his own heart and life 
(ver. 19, 20) ; 

(e) And that if justification could 
be obtained by the law, then Christ 
had died in vain. ver. 21. He thus - 
shows that the effect of teaching the 
necessity of the observance of the Jew- 
ish rites was to destroy the gospel, and 
to render it vain and useless. 

1. Then fourteen yearn after. That 
is, fourteen years afler his first visit 
there subsequent to his conversion. 
Some commentators, however, suppose 
that date of the fourteen years are to 
be reckoned from his conversion. But 
the more obvious construction is, to 
refer it to the time of his visit there, as 
recorded in the previous chapter, ver. 18. 
This time was spent in Asia Minor 
chiefly in preaching the gospel. ^ / 
went up again to Jerusalem, It is 
commonly supposed that Paul here re- 
fers to the visit which he made as 
recorded in Acts xv. The circum- 
stances mentioned are substantially the 
same; and the object which he had 
at that time in going up was one whose 
mention was entirely pertinent to die 
argument here. He went up with 
Barnabas to submit a question to the 
assembled apostles and elders at Jerusa- 
lem in regard to the necessity of the 
observance of the laws of Moses. Some 
persons who had come among the Gen- 
tile converts from Judea had insisted on 
the necessity of being circumcised in 
order to be saved. Paul and Barnabas 
had opposed them ; and the dispute had 
become so warm that it was agreed to 
submit the subject to the qxwtles and 
elders at Jerusalem. For that purpoee 
Paul and Barnabas had been sent, with 
certain others, to lay the case before all 
the apostles. As the question which 
Paul was diacvAsam^ \xv x2qa& «^>st^^ ^^ivk 
about the iMceMAJKj oi ii»^jQR«CT««ft^ 
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3 And I went up by revela- 

the lawi of Moses in order to justifica- 
tion, it was exactly in point to refer to 
a journey when this very question had 
been submitted to the apostles. Paul 
indeed had made another journey to 
Jerusalem before this with the collection 
for the poor saints in .Tudea (Acts xi. 
29y 30 ; zii. 25), but he does not men- 
tion that here, probably because he did 
not then see the other apostles, or more 
probably because that journey furnished 
no illustration of the point now under 
debate. On the occasion here referred 
to (Acta XV.), the very point under dis- 
cussion here constituted the main sub- 
ject of inquiry, and was definitely 
settled. Y And took Titus with me 
a/so. Luke, in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles (xT. 2), says, that there were 
others with Paul and Barnabas on that 
journey to Jerusalem. But who they 
were he does not mention. It is by 
no means certain that Titus was op- 
pointed by the church to go to Jerusa- 
lem ; but the contrary is more probable. 
Paul seems to have taken him with 
him as a private affair ; but the reason 
is not mentioned. It may have been to 
show his Christian liberty, and his 
sense of what he had a right to do ; or 
it may have been to furnish a ease on 
the subject of inquiry, and submit the 
natter to them whether Titus was to he 
circumcised. He was a Greek ; but he 
had been converted to Christianity. 
Paul had not circumcised him ; but had 
admitted him to the full privileges of 
the Christian church. Here then was 
a ease in point / and it may have been 
important to have had such a case 
before them that they might fully under- 
stand it This, as Doddridge properly 
remarks, is the first mention which 
occurs of Titus. He is not mentioned 
by Luke in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and though his name occurs several 
times in the second epistle to the 
Corinthians (ii. 13; viL 6; viil 6. 16. 23; 
xii. 18), yet it is to be remembored that 
that epistle was written a considerable 
^me aSUat this to the Galatians^ Titus 
i^M M Onek, and was doubden Gonr 



tion, and communicated unto 

verted by the labours of Paul, for be 
calls him his own son. Tit i. 4. He at- 
tended Paul frequently in his travels; 
was employed by him in important 
services (see 2 Cor. in the places referred 
to above) ; was lefl by him in Crete 
to set in order the things that were 
wanting, and to ordain elders there 
(Tit i. 6); subsequently he went 
into Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv. 10), and is 
supposed to have returned again to 
Crete, whence it is said he propagated 
the gospel in the neighbouring islands, 
and died at the age of 94. — Calmet. 

2. And I went up by revelation. 
Not for the purpose of receiving in* 
struction from the apostles there in 
regard to the nature of the Christian 
religion. It is to be remembered that 
the design for which Paul states this is, 
to show that he had not received the gos- 
pel from men. He is careful, therefore, 
to state that he went up by the express 
command of God. He did not go up 
to receive instrtictions from the apostl^ 
there in regard to his own woric, or to 
be confirmed by them in his apostolic 
office, but he went to submit an im- 
portant question pertaining to the 
church at large. In Acts xv. 2, it is 
said that Paul and Barnabas went op 
by the appointment of the church at 
Antioch. But there is no discrepancy 
between that account and this, for 
though he was designated by the church 
there, there is no improbability in sup- 
posing that he was directed by a special 
revelation to comply with their request 
The reason why he says that he went 
up by direct revelation seems to be, to 
show that he did not seek instruction 
from the apostles ; he did not go of his 
own accoid to consult with th«m as if 
he were dependent on them ; but even 
in a case when he went to advise with , 
them he was under the influence of 
express and direct revelation, proving 
that he was as much commissioiied by 
God as they were. ^ And eommuni* 
cated unto them that gospel, dec Mada 
them acquainted with the doctiines 
\'«iYn&VVMb^enMMl«moii^ tha haat|MiiL 
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them that gospel which I preach 



He gtated fiilly. the principles on which 
he acted; the nature of the gospel 
which he taught ; and his doctrine about 
the exemption of the Gentiles from the 
obI%aiions of the law of Moses. He 
thus satisfied them in regard to his 
views of the gospel ; and showed them 
that he understood the system of Chris- 
tianity which had been revealed. The 
result was, that they had entire confi- 
dence in him, and admitted him to 
entire fellowship with them. ver. 9. 
1 Bui privately, Marg. SevercUly, 
6r. »a<r* liievt. The phrase means that 
he did it not in a public manner ; not 
before a promiscuous assembly ; not 
even before all the apostles collected 
together, but in a private manner to a 
few of the leaders and chief persons. 
He made a private explanation of his 
motives and views, that they might un- 
derstand it before it became a matter of 
public discussion. The point on which 
l^aul made this private explanation was 
not whether the gospel was to be 
preached to the Gentiles, for on that 
they had no doubt aflcr the revelation 
to Peter (Acts x.) ; but whiether the 
rites of the Jews were to be imposed on 
die Gentile converts. Paul explained 
his views and his practice on that point, 
which were that he did not impose those 
rites on the G^entiies; that he taught 
that men might be justified without 
their observance; and that they were 
not necessary in order to salvation. 
The reiuons why he sought this private 
interview with the leading men in Jem- 
ttAepa he has not stated. But we may 
■uppoae that they were something like 
the following. (1.) The Jews in ge- 
neral had very strong attachment to 
their own customs, and this attachment 
was found in a high degree among 
thoee who were converted from among 
them to the Christian faith. They 
would be strongly excited, therefore, by 
the doctrine that those customs were 
not necessary to be observed. (2.) If 
the matter were submitted to a promis- 
9mbijr of converts fiom Juda* 
«6* 



among the Gentiles; but ^pri^ 

s or, tevefiUlif. 

ism, it could not not fail to produce 
great excitement They could not be 
made readily to understand the reasons 
why Paul acted in this manner ; there 
would be no possibility in an excited 
assemblage to oifer the explanations 
which might be desirable; and after 
every explanation which could be given 
in this manner, they might have been 
unable to understand all the circumr 
stances of the case. (3.) If a few of 
the principal men were made to dnder* 
stand it, Paul felt assured that their 
influence would be such as to prevent 
any great difficulty. He therefore 
sought an early opportunity to lay the 
case before them in private, and to se- 
cure their favour ; and this course con- 
tributed to the happy issue of the whole 
affair. See Acts xv. There was indeed 
much disputation when the question 
came to be submitted to " the apostles 
and elders" (Acts xv. 7) ; many of the 
sect of the Pharisees in that assembly 
maintained that it was needful to teach 
the Gentiles that the law of Moses was 
to be kept (Acts xv. 5) ; and no one 
can tell what would have been the issue 
of that discussion among the excitable 
minds of the converts from Judaism, 
had not Paul taken the precaution, as 
he here says, to have submitted the case 
in private to those who were of " repu- 
tation," and if Peter and James had not 
in this manner been satisfied, and had 
not submitted the views which they did, 
as recorded in Acts xv. 7 — ^21, and 
which terminated the whole contro- 
versy. We may just remark here that 
this fact furnishes an argument such as 
Paley has dwelt so much on in his 
Horse Paulins — though he has not re- 
ferred to this— of what he calls unde- 
signed coinddenees. The affair in Acts 
XV. and the course of the debate, looks 
very much as if Peter and James had 
had some conference with Paul in pri- 
vate, and had had an opportunity of 
understanding fully his views on the 
subject befoce \)hft vnaXXAX ca.toaXs^^tfe'^Bft 
•* apoadet and «\i<ftii{' \xv v^Mas^'^BtfWMi^ 
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vately to them which were of 
reputation, lest by any means I 



no such private conference is there re- 
ferred to by Luke. But on turning to 
the epistle to the Galatians, we find in 
fact that he had on one occasion be- 
fore seen the same Peter and James 
(ch. i. 18. 19) ; and that he had had a 
private interview with those " of reputa> 
tion" on these very points, and particu- 
larly that James, Peter, and John had 
approved his course, and given to him 
and Barnabas the right-hand of fellow- 
ship, ch. ii. 9. Thus understood, the 
case here referred to was one of the 
most consummate instances of prudence 
that occurred in the life of Paul ; and 
from this case we may learn, (1.) That 
when a difficulty is to be settled involv- 
ing great principles, and embracing a 
great many points, it is better to seek an 
opportunity of private explanation than 
to submit it to a promiscuous multitude 
or to public debate. It is not well to 
attempt to settle important points when 
the passions of a promiscuous assembly 
may be excited, and where prejudices 
are strong. It is better to do it by pri- 
vate explanations, when there is an 
opportunity coolly to ask questions and 
to state the facts just as they are. (2.) 
The importance of securing the coun- 
tenance of influential men in a popular 
assembly ; of having men in the assem- 
bly who would understand the whole 
case. It was morally certain that if 
such men as Peter and James were made 
to understand the case, there would be 
little difficulty in arriving at an amica- 
ble adjustment of the difficulty. (3.) 
Though this passage does not refer to 
preaching the gospel in general, since 
the gospel here submitted to the men of 
reputation was the question referred to 
above, yet we may remark, that great 
prudence should be used in preaching ; 
in stating truths that may excite preju- 
dices, or when we have reason to appre- 
hend prejudices ; and that it is oflen best 
to preach the gospel to men of reputa- 
tion (k^t yUv) separcUelyt ox pri- 
nUefy, In thk way the truth eta he 



' should run, or had run^ in 
vain. 

a Ph. S. 16. 

made to bear on the conscience ; it may 
be better adapted to the character of the 
individual ; he may put himself less in 
a state of defence, and guard himself 
less against the proper influences of 
truth. And especially is this true io 
conversing with persons on the subjeet 
of religion. It should be if possible 
alonCf or privately. Almost any man 
may be approached on the subject of 
religion if it be done when he is alone, 
when he is at leisure, and if it be done 
in a kind spirit Almost ^my man will 
become irritated if you address him 
personally in a promiscuous assembly, 
or even with his family around him. I 
have never in more than in one or two 
instances been unkindly treated when I 
have addressed an individual on the 
subject of religion if he was alone; and 
though a minister should never shrink 
from stating the truth, and should never 
be afraid of man, however exalted his 
rank, or gpreat his talents, or vast his 
wealth, yet he will probably meet with 
most success when he discourses pri^ 
vately to " them which are of reputa- 
tion." \ To them- which were of rt- 
putation. Meaning here the leading 
men among the apostles. Tindal ren- 
ders this, ** which are counted chefe." 
Doddridge, *^ those of greatest note in 
the church.*' The Greek is, literally, 
<* those who seem,*' more fully in ver. 6 ; 
^who seem to be something," i. e. 
who are persons of note, or who are dis- 
tinguished. ^ Lest by any means I 
should runf or had run in vain. Lest 
the effects of my labours and joumeyi 
should be lost Paul feared that if he 
did not take this method of laying the 
case before them privately, they would 
not understand it Others might mi^ 
represent him, or their prejudices might 
be excited, and when the case came be* 
fore the assembled apostles and elders, a 
decision might be adopted which woold 
go to prove that he had been entire^ 
wrong in his views, or which wouU 

^\Ba«i ^3UMA '*ljWHBk\A\flH^^a9M|)lt^t»ke• 
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3 But neither Titus, who was 
with me, being a Greek, was 
compelled to be circumcised : 

iieve that he was, and which would 
greatly hinder and embarrass him in 
his future movements. In order to pre- 
vent this, therefore, and to secure a just 
decision, and one vtrhich would not 
hinder his future usefulness, he had 
■ought this private interview, and thus 
his object was gained. 

3. But neither TituSy who tuas with 
me. Paul introduces this case of Titus 
undoubtedly to show that circumcision 
was not necessary to salvation. It was 
a case just in point He had gone up 
to Jerusalem with express reference to 
this question. Here was a man whom 
he had admitted to the Christian church 
without circumcising him. He claimed 
that he had a right to do so ; and that 
circumcision was not necessary in order 
to salvation. If it were necessary, it 
would have been proper that Titus 
should have been compelled to submit 
to it. But Paul says this was not de- 
manded ; or if demanded by any, the 
point was yielded, and he was not com- 
pelled to be circumcised. It is to be 
lemembered that this was at Jerusalem ; 
that it was a case submitted to the apos- 
tles there; and that consequently the 
determination of this case settled the 
wbxAe controversy about the obligation 
of the Mosaic laws on the Gentile con- 
verts. It is quite evident from the 
whole statement here, that Paul did not 
intend that Titus should be circumcised ; 
that be maintained that it was not neces- 
niy; and that he resisted it when it 
was demanded, ver. 4, 5. Yet on another 
occasion he himself performed the act 
of drcomcision on Timothy. Acts xvi 
8. But there is no inconsistency in 
hii conduct. In the case of Titus it 
was demanded as a matter of right and 
m obligatory on him, and he resisted 
the principle as dangerous. In the 
ease of Timothy, it was a voluntary 
compliance on his part with the usual 
euiUnns of the Jews, where it was not 
preaacd as a matter of obligation, and 
wkt re a would noi be undentood aa 



4 And that because of false 
• brethren unawares brought in« 

a Ac. 15. I, 34. 

indispensable to salvation. No danger 
would follow from compliance with the 
custom, and it might do much to con- 
ciliate the favour of the Jews, and he 
therefore submitted to it Paul would 
not have hesitated to have circumcised 
Titus in the same circumstances in 
which it was done to Timothy; but 
the circumstances were diifferent; and 
when it was insisted on as a matter of 
principle and of obligation, it became a 
matter of principle and of obligation 
with him to oppose it ^ Being a 
Greek, Born of Gentile parents, of 
course he had not been circumcised. 
Probably both his parents were Greeks. 
The case with Timothy was somewhat 
different His mother was a Jewess, 
but his father was a Greek. Acts xvi. 3. 
t Was compelled to be circumcised. I 
think it is implied here that this was 
demanded apd insisted on by some that 
he should be circumcised. It is also 
implied that Paul resisted it, and the 
point was yielded, thus settling the 
great and important principle that it 
was not necessary in order to salvation. 
See ver. 6. 

4. And that because of false bre- 
thren. Who these false brethren were 
is not certainly known, nor is it known 
whether he refers to those who were at 
Jerusalem or to those who were at An- 
tioch. It is probable that he refers to 
Judaizing Christians, or persons who 
claimed to be Christians and to have 
been converted from Judaism. Whether 
they were dissemblers and hypocrites, 
or whether they were so imperfectly 
acquainted with Christianity, and so 
obstinate, opinionated, and perverse, 
though really in some respects good 
men, that they were conscientious in 
this, it is not easy to determine. It is 
clear, however, that they opposed the 
apostle Paul ; that they regarded him as 
teaching dangerous doctrines ; that they 
perverted and misstated his view%\ «scA. 
that they claimed \jq Wn^ <^«»x«t n\««% 
of thenatoice 6ildii«XxM«& vSoii^saiix'dMs^ 
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who came in privily to spy out 
our liberty " which we have in 

AC. 5.1, 13. 

he had. Such adversaries he met every- 
where (2 Cor. XL 26) ; and It required 
all his tact and skill to meet their plausi- 
ble representations. It is evident here 
that Paul is assigning a reason for 
something which he had done, and that 
reason was to counteract the influence of 
the <* false brethren" in the case. But 
what is the thing concerning which he 
assigns a reason ? It is commonly sup- 
posed to have been on account of the 
fact that he did not submit to the cir- 
cumcision of Titus, and that he means 
to say that he resisted that in order to 
counteract their influence, and defeat 
their 4^igns. But I would submit 
whether ver. 3 is not to Le regarded as 
a parenthesis, and whether the fact for 
which he assigns a reason is not that he 
sought a private interview with the 
leading men among the apostles ? ver. 2. 
The reason of his doing that would be 
obvious. In this way he could more 
easily counteract the influence of the 
false brethren. He could make a fiill 
statement of his doctrines. He could 
meet their inquiries, and anticipate the 
objections of his enemies. He could- 
thus secure the influence of the leading 
apostles in his favour, and effectually 
prevent all the efforts of the false 
brethren to impose the Jewish rites on 
Gentile converts. \ Unawares brought 
in. The word rendered "unawares 
(;rtf^ff0-a»T9t/c) is derived from a verb 
meaning to lead in by the side of others, 
to introduce along with others; and' 
then to lead or bring in by stealth, to 
smuggle in. — Robinson, Lex, The verb 
occurs nowhere in the New Testament 
but in 2 Pet ii. 1, where it is applied 
to heresies, and is rendered **Who 
privily shall bring in." Here it refers 
probably to men who had been artfully 
introduced into the ministry, who 
made pretensions to piety, but who 
were either strangers to it, or who were 
greatly ignorant of the true nature of the 
Christian system ; and who were dis- 
jBoaed to take eveiy advantage, Bad to 



Christ Jesus, that they might 
bring us into bondage : * 

»3 Co. 11. 20. c. 4. 3, 9. 

impose on others the observance of the 
peculiar rites of the Mosaic economy. 
Into what they were brought, the apoa- 
tle does not say. It may have been that 
they had been introduced into the mi- 
nistry in this manner (^Doddridge) ; or it 
may be that they were introduced into 
the " assembly" where the apostles were 
collected to deliberate on the subject — 
Chandler. I think it probable that 
Paul refers to the occurrences in Jerusa* 
lem, and that these false brethren had 
been introduced from Antioch or some 
other place where Paul had been 
preaching, or that they were persons 
whom his adversaries had introduced to 
demand that Titus should be circum- 
cised, under the plausible pretence that 
the laws of Moses required it, but really 
in order that there might be such proof 
as they desired that this rite was to 
be imposed on the Gentile converts. If 
Paul was compelled to submit to this; 
if they could carry this point, it would 
be just such an instance as they neededt 
and would settle the whole inqaiiy, 
and prove that the Mosaic laws were to 
be imposed on the Gentile converts. 
This was the reason why Paul so stre- 
nuously opposed it ^ To spy out our 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, 
In the practice of the Christbn religion. 
The liberty referred to was, doabtleaa» 
the liberty from the painful, expensive^ 
and onerous rites of the Jewish religion. 
See ch. v. 1. Their object in apying 
out thie liberty which Paul and others 
had, was, undoubtedly, to be witnessea 
of the &ct that they did not observe the 
peculiar rites of the Mosaic ayatem ; to 
make report of it; to insist on their 
complying with those customa, and 
thus to secure the imposition of those 
rites on the Gentile converts. Their 
first object was to satisfy themselves of 
the fact that Paul did not insist on the 
observance of their customs ; and then 
to secure, by the authority of the apos- 
tles, an injunction or order that Titm 
iliould he cucumaaedy «iid thtl Pml 
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6 To whom we gave place by 
Bubjection, no, not for an hour ; 
that the truth of the gospel might 
continue with you. 

«nd the converts made under his mi- 
nistry should he required to comply with 
tiuwe laws. ^ That they might bring 
U9 into bondage. Into bondage to the 
laws of Moses. See Note, Acts xv. 10. 
5. To whom we gave place by sub- 
jeetion, no, not for an hour. We did 
not submit to this at all. We did not 
yield even for the shortest time. We 
did not waver in our opposition to their 
deniands, or in the slightest degree be- 
come subject to their wishes. We 
steadily opposed their claims, in order 
that the great principle might be forever 
settled that the laws of Moses were not 
. to be imposed as obligatory on the Gen- 
tile converts. This I take to be the 
clear and obvious sense of this passage, 
though there has been a great variety of 
opinions on it A considerable number 
of MSS. omit the words cic obity 'to 
whom neither' (see Mill, Koppe, and 
Griesbach), and then the sense would 
be reversed, that Paul cUd yield to them 
for or after a short time, in order that he 
might in this way better consult the 
permanent interests of the gospel. 
This opinion has been gaining ground 
for the last century, that the passage 
here has been corrupted ; but it is by 
DO means confirmed. The ancient ver- 
noas, the Syriac, the Vulgate, and the 
Arabic, accord with the usual reading of 
. the text. So also do by far the largest 
portion of MSS., and such, it seems to 
me, is the sense demanded by the con- 
nection. Paul means, in Uie whole 
passage, to say, that a great j^incipk 
was settled. That the question came' 
■p fidriy whether the Mosaic rites were 
to be imposed on Gentile converts. 
That false brethren were introduced 
who denmnded it ; and that he steadily 
maintained his ground. He did not 
yield a moment He felt that a great 
principle was involved ; and though on 
•11 proper occasicxis he was willing to 
fif^M and to become all tfaings to all 



6 But of those who seemed * 
to be somewhat, whatsoever they 
were, it maketh no matter to »e : 

a c. 6. 3. 



men, yet here he did not court them, or 
temporize with them in the least. The 
phrase " by subjection" here means, that 
he did not suffer himself to be compelied 
to yield. The phrase "for an hour" is 
equivalent to the shortest period of 
time. He did not waver, or yield at all. 
^ That the truth of the gospel might 
continue with you. That the great 
principle of the Christian religion which 
had been taught you might continue, 
and that you might enjoy the full bene- 
fit of the pure gospel, without its being 
intermingled with any false views. 
Paul had defended these same views 
among the Galatians, and he now sought 
that the same views might be confirmed 
by the clear decision of the college of 
apostles at Jerusalem. 

6. But of those who seemed to be 
somewhat. See ver. 2. This undoubt- 
edly refers to those who were the most 
eminent among the apostles at Jerusa- 
lem. There is an apparent harshness 
in our common translation which is 
unnecessary. The word here used 
(^hxAvvrw) denotes those who were 
thought to be, or who were of reputa* 
tion ; that is, men who were of note 
and influence among the apostles. The 
object of referring to them here is, to 
show that he had the concurrence and 
approbation of the most eminent of the 
apostles to the course which he had 
pursued. ^ Whatsoever they were, it 
maketh no matter to me, Tindal ren- 
ders this, "What they were in time 
passed, it maketh no matter to me." 
The idea seems to be this. Paul means 
to say that whatever was their real 
rank and standing, it did not in the 
least affect his authority as an apostle, 
or his argument While he rejoiced 
in their concurrence, and while htt 
sought their approbation, yet he did not 
admit for a moment that he was in- 
ferior to them as an a,^^\\fe) ot ^«^ti^ 
ent on iheoi ioi ti)fcLQ y»ftxAm <3»^\o]k 
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God * accepteth no man's per- 
son : for they who seemed to be 
somewhat, in conference added 
nothing to me ; 

7 But contrariwise, when they 
saw that the gospel of the uncir- 

a Ac. 10. 34. Ro. 2. 11. 

▼lews. What they were, or what they 
might he thought to be, was immaterial 
to his claims as an apostle, and imma- 
terial to the authority of his own views 
as an apostle. He had derived his gos- 
pel from the Lord Jesus ; and he had 
the fullest assurance that his views were 
just Paul makes this remark evi- 
dently in keeping with all that he had 
said, that he did not regard himself as in 
any manner dependent on them for his 
authority. He did not treat them with 
disrespect ; but he did not regard them 
as having a right to claim an authority 
over him. ^ God accepteth no meal's 
person. See Notes, Acts x. 34. Rom. 
iL 11. This is a general truth, that 
God is not influenced in his judgment 
by a regard to the rank, or wealth, or 
external condition of any one. Its 
particular meaning here is, that the 
authority of Che apostles was not to be 
measured by their external rank, or by 
the measure of reputation which they 
had among men. If, therefore, it were 
to be admitted that he himself was 
not in circumstances of so much ex- 
ternal honour as the other apostles, 
or that they were esteemed to be of 
more elevated rank than he was, still 
he did not admit that this gave them 
a claim to any higher authority. God 
was not influenced in his judgment 
by any such consideration; and Paul 
therefore claimed that all the apos- 
tles were in fact on a level in regard 
to their authority. ^ In conference. 
When I conferred with them. ver. 2. 
They did not then impose on me any 
new obligations; they did not com- 
municate any thing to me of which I 
was before ignorant 

7. The gospel of the uneireumcision. 

The duty of preaching the gospel to 

^he UAcircumcised part of the ^oT\d; \haX 



cumcismi was committed unto 
me, * as the gospel of the ci^ 
cumcision was unto Peter ; 

8 (For he that wrought effect 
ually in Peter to the apostleship 
of the circumcision, the samn 

M Th. 2. 4. 1 Ti. 2. 7. 

is, to the Gentiles. Paul had received 
this as his peculiar office when he wu 
converted and called to the ministry 
(see Acts ix. 15; xxil 21) ; and tbey 
now perceived that he had been specially 
intrusted with this office, from the re- 
markable success which had attended 
his labours. It is evidently not meant 
here that Paul was to preach only to 
the Gentiles and Peter only to the 
Jews, for Paul oflen preached in the 
synagogues of the Jews, and Peter was 
the first who preached to a Gentile 
(Acts X.) ; but it is meant that it wai 
the main business of Paul to preach to 
the Gentiles, or that this was especially 
intrusted to him. ^ As the gospel of 
the circumcision. Aa tba office i 
preaching the gospel to the Jews. 
^ Was unto Peitr^ Peter was to 
preach prindpally to the circumcised 
Jews. It is evident that until this time 
Peter had been principally employed in 
preaching to the Jews. Paul selecti 
Peter here particularly, doubtless be- 
cause he was the oldest of the apostle^ 
and in order to show that he was him- 
self regarded as on a level io reganl to 
the apostleship with the most aged and 
venerable of those who had been 4iUed 
to the apostolic office by the perMod 
ministry of the Lord Jesus. 

8. For he that vorought tffeetuaUjf 
in Peter, &c. Or by the means or 
agency of Peter. The argument here 
is, that the same effects had been pro- 
duced under the ministry of Paul 
among the Cientiles which had beei 
under the preaching of Peter amoof 
the Jews. It b inferred, therefore, thai 
God had called both to the apostolis 
office. See this argument illustrated 
in the Notes on Acts xL 17. \ T%t 
same was mighty in me, dec. In cna- 
V\^^ xEMb \A work miraclea, and in the 
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was mighty in me toward the 
Gentiles ;) 

9 And when James, Cephas, 
> and John, who seemed to he pil- 
lars, • perceived the grace ^ Uiat 

p aMat. 16. 18. Ep. 8.S0. 

snocess which attended the minis- 
tiy. 

9. And when James, Cephast ond 
John, who seemed to be pillars. That 
18, pillars or supports in the church. 
Tlie word rendered pillars {a-rvxoi) 
means properly firm support; then 
persons of influence and apthority, as 
in a church, or that support a church as 
a pillar or column does an edifice. In 
regard to James, see Note on ch. i. 19. 
Comp. Acts XV. 13. Cephas or Peter 
was Uie most aged of the apostles, and 
regarded as at the head of the apos- 
totical college. John was the beloved 
disdplo, and his influence in the church 
must of necessity have been groat Paul 
feh that if he had the countenance of 
these meOi it would bo an important 
proof to the churches of Galatia that 
he had a right to regard himself as an 
apostle. Their countenance was ex- 
pressed in the most full and decisive 
manner. ^ Perceived the grace that was 
given unio me. That is, the favour 
mat had been shown to me by the 
great Head of the church, in so abun- 
dantly blMsing my labours among the 
Gentilsft ^ They gave unto me and 
Barnabas the right-hands of fellow- 
akip. The right-hand in token of fel- 
^lowship or favour. They thus publicly 
acknowledged us as fellow-labourers, 
and expremed the utmost confidence in 
US. To give the right-hand with us is 
a token of friendly salutation, and it 
seems that it was a mode of salutation 
not unknown in the times of the apos- 
tles. They were thus recognised as 
associated with the apostles in the great 
work of spreading the gospel around 
the world. Whe£er this was done in 
a paUic manner is not certainly known ; 
bat it was probably in the presence of 
the diurch, or possibly at the dose of 



was given unto me, they gave 
to me and Barnabas the right- 
hands of fellowship ; that we 
should go unto the heathen, and 
they unto the circumcision. 

frRo. 1.5. 13.3,6. 

the council referred to in Acts xv. 
^ That we should go unto fhe heathen. 
To preach the gospel, and to establish 
churches. In this way the whole mat- 
ter was settled, and settled as Paul de- 
sired it to be. A delightful harmony 
was produced between Paul and the 
apostles at Jerusalem; and the result 
showed the wisdom of the course which 
he had adopted. There had been no 
harsh contention or strife. No jealousies 
had been sufiered to arise. Paul had 
sought an opportunity of a full state- 
ment of his views to them in private 
(ver. 2), and they had been entirely 
satisfied that God had called him and 
Barnabas to the work of making known 
the gospel among the heathen. Instead 
of being jealous at their success, they 
had rejoiced in it; and instead of 
throwing any obstacle in their way, 
they cordially gave them the right-hand. 
How easy would it be always to pre- 
vent jealousies and strifes in the same 
way ! If there was, on the one hand, 
the same readiness for a full and frank 
explanation ; and if, on the other, the 
same freedom from envy at remarkable 
success, how many strifes that have dis- 
graced the church might have been 
avoided ! The true way to avoid strife is 
just that which is here proposed. Let 
there be on both sidos perfect frankness; 
let there be a willingness to explain and 
state things just as they are ; and let 
there be a disposition to rejoice in the 
talents, and zeal, and success of others^ 
even though it should far outstrip our 
own, and contention in the church 
would cease, and every devoted and suc- 
cessful minister of the gospel would re- 
ceive the right-hand of fellowship from 
all — ^however venerable by age or an* 
thority^-iwho love the cause of tms 
religion. 
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10 Only they would that we 
should remember the poor ; the 

« AC. 11. 80. Ro. 15.25. 

10. Only they would that we should 
remember the poor. That is, as I sup- 
pose, the poor Christians in Judea. It 
can hardly be supposed that it would be 
necessary to make this an express stipu- 
lation in regard to the converts from 
among the Gentiles, and it would not 
have been very pertinent to the case 
before them to have done so. The ob- 
ject was, to bind together the Chris- 
tians from among the heathen and from 
among the Jews, and to prevent aliena- 
tion and unkind feeling. It might 
have been alleged that Paul was dis- 
posed to forget bis own countrymen 
altogether ; that he regarded himself as 
so entirely the apostle of the Gentiles 
that he would become wholly alienated 
from thoeie who were his ** kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh," and thus it might 
be apprehended that unpleasant feelings 
would be engendered among those who 
had been converted from among the 
Jews. Now nothing could be better 
adapted to allay this than for him to 
pledge himself to feel a deep interest in 
the poor saints among the Jewish con- 
verts ; to remember them in his pray- 
ers ; and to endeavour to secure con- 
tributions for their wants. Thus he 
would show that he was not alienated 
from his countrymen; and thus the 
whole church would be united in the 
closest bonds. It is probable that the 
Christians in Judea were at that time 
■ufiering the ills of poverty arising 
either from some public persecution, or 
from the fact that they were subject to 
tiie displeasure of their countrymen. 
All who know the peculiar feelings of 
the Jews at that time in regard to Chris- 
tians, must see at once that many of the 
followers of Jesus of Nazareth would 
be subjected to great inconveniences 
on account of their attadiment to him. 
Many a wife might be disowned by her 
husb«md ; many a child disinherited by 
ft paront; many a man might be thrown 
out of employment by the fact that 
otben would not countenance Ynniv 



same which I * also was forward 
to do. 

1 1 But when Peter was come 

and hence many of the Christians 
would be poor. It became, therefore, 
an object of special importance to pro- 
vide for them ; and hence this is so often 
referred to in the New Testament In 
addition to this, the church in Judea 
was afflicted with famine. Comp. Acts 
xi. 30. Rom. XV. 25 — 27. 1 Cor.xvi. 
I, 2. 2 Cor. viii. 1—7. 1 TTie same 
which I also was forward to do. See 
the passages just referred to. Paul in- 
terested himself much in the collection 
for the poor iaaints at Jerusalem, and in 
this way he fumi^ed the fullest evi- 
dence that he was not alienated from 
them, but that he felt the deepest inte- 
rest in those who were his kindred. One 
of the proper ways of securing unim 
in the church is to have the poor with 
them and depending on them for sup- 
port; and hence every church has some 
poor persons as one of the bonds of 
anion. The best way to unite aU Chris- 
tians, and to prevent alienation, and 
jealousy, and strife, is to have a great 
common object of charity t in which all 
are interested and to which all may con- 
tribute. Such a common object for aL 
Christians is a sinful world. All who 
bear the Christian name may unite in 
promoting its salvation, and nothing 
would promote union in the now divided 
and distracted church of Christ like a 
deep and common interest in the salva- 
tion of all mankind. 

11. But when Peter tvas come to 
Antioch, On the situation -of Antioch, 
see Note, Acts xi. 19. The design for 
which Paul introduces this statement 
here is evident It is to show that he 
regarded himself as on a level with the 
chief apostles, and that he did not ac- 
knowledge his inferiority to any cf 
them. Peter was the eldest, and proba- 
bly the most honoured of the aposties. 
Yet Paul says that he did not hesitate 
to resist him in a case where Peter was 
manifestly wrong, and thus showed that 
he was as an apostle of the same stand- 
ing «a the otiien. Besides^ what hs 
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to * Antioch, I withstood him to 
the face, because he was to be 
blamed. 

12 For before that certain 

^ • A c 15. 35. 

Mid to Peter on that occasion was ex- 
actly pertinent to the strain of the argu- 
ment which he was pursuing with the 
Galatians, and he therefore introduces 
it (ver. 14 — 2 1 ) to show that he had held 
the same doctrine all along, and that he 
had defended it in the presence of Peter, 
and in a case where Peter did not reply 
to it The time of this journey of Pe- 
ter to Antioch cannot be ascertained ; 
nor the occamon on which it occurred. 
I think it is eyidentthat it was after this 
visit of Paul to Jerusatem, and the occa- 
Bion may have been to inspect the state 
of the church at Antioch, and to com- 
pose any differences of opinion which 
may have existed there. But every 
thing in regard to this is mere conjec- 
ture; and it is of little importance to 
know when it occurred. ^ / withstood 
him to the face, I openly opposed him, 
and reproved him. Paid thus showed 
that he was equal with Peter in his 
apostolical authority and dignity. The 
instance before us, is one of faithful 
public reproof; and every circumstance 
in it is worthy of special attention, as it 
furnishes a most important illustration 
of the manner in which such reproof 
should be conducted. The Jlrst thing 
to be noted is, that it was done openly, 
and with candour. It was reproof ad- 
dressed to the offender himself Paul 
did not go to others and whisper his 
sospidons ; he did not seek to under- 
mine the influence and authority of 
another by idander ; he did not calum- 
niate him and then justify himself on 
the ground that what he had said was 
no more than true : he went to him at 
once, and he fmnkly stated his views 
and reproved him in a case where he 
was naanifestly wrong. This too was a 
case so public and well known that 
Paul made his remarks before the 
church (ver. 14) because the church 
was interested in it, and because the 
conduct of Peter led the church into I 

27 



came from James, he did eat 
* with the Gentiles : but when 
they were come, he withdrew 
and separated himself, fearing 



» Ac. 11. 3. 



error. ^ Because he was to be blamed. 
The word used here may either mean 
because he had incurred blame, or be- 
cause he deserved blame. The essential 
idea is, that he had done wrong, and 
that he was by his conduct doing injury 
to the cause of religion. 

12. For before that certain came. 
Some of the Jews who had been con- 
verted to Christianity. They evidently 
observed in the strictest manner the 
rites of the Jewish religion. ^ Came 
from James. See Note on ch. i. 19. 
Whether they were sent by James, or 
whether they came of their own accord, 
is unknown. It is evident only that 
they had been intimate witli James at 
Jerusalem, and they doubtless pleaded 
his authority. James had nothing to do 
with the course which they pursued; 
but the sense of the whole passage is, 
that James was a leading man at Jeru- 
salem, and that the rites of Moses were 
observed there. When they came down 
to Antioch, they of course observed 
those rites, and insisted that others 
should do it also. It is very evident 
that at Jerusalem the peculiar rites of 
the Jews were observed for a long time 
by those who became Christian converts. 
They would not at once cease to observe 
them, and thus needlessly shock the 
prejudices of their countrymen. See 
Notes on Acts xxL 21 — 26. ^ He did 
eat with the Gentiles. Peter had been 
taught that in the remarkable vision 
which he saw as recorded in Acts x. 
He had learned that God deffgned to 
break down the wall of partition between 
the Jews and the Gentiles, and he 
familiarly associated with them, and par- 
took with them of their food. He evi- 
denUy disregarded the peculiar laws of 
the Jews about meats and drinks, and 
partook of the common food which was 
in use among the Gentiles. Thus he 
showed his V^eVwil \5aaX «5\. ^'^ ^»R» '^^ 
henceforwaxd \<i \» te^gwA^ ^ ^^ ^ 
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Ihem which were of the ciicom- 
eision. 

13 And the other Jews dis- 
•emUed IdLewise with him ; in- 
•omudi that Barnabas also was 



lewel, mod that the pecofiar institiitioiis 
vi the Jews were doI to be coiMid«ed 
■e faindiDg, or to be hnpowed on otbere. 
^ But toften Aey wort come, he tnik- 
droD and separated kUiud/, He with- 
drew finom the (Sentiles, and probeblj 
from the (yentile ooDTeite to Chris- 
tiuiitj. The reeaon why he did this is 
stated. He feared those who were of 
die aicamamtm, or who had been Jews. 
Whether they demanded this of him ; 
whether they enooontered him in debate; 
or whether he silently separated him- 
self from die Gentiles without their 
having said any thing to him, is un- 
known. But he feared the eflfect of 
their opposition; he feared dieir re- 
proaches; he feared the report which 
would be made to those at Jerusalem ; 
and perhaps he apprehended thit a 
tumult would be excited and a persecu- 
tion commenced at Antioch by the Jews 
who resided there. This is a melan- 
choly illustration of Peter's character- 
istic trait of mind. We see in this act 
the same Peter who trembled when he 
began to sink in the waves ; the same 
Peter who denied his Lord. Bold, 
ardent, zealous, and forward ; he was at 
the same time timid and often irresolute ; 
and he often had occasion for the deep- 
est humility, and the most pcHgnant re- 
grets at the errors of his course. No 
one can read his history without loving 
his ardent and sincere attachment to his 
master; and yet no one can read it 
without a tear of regret that he was left 
thus to do injury to his cause. No 
man loved the Saviour more sincerely 
than he did, yet his constitutional 
timidity and irresoluteness of character 
often led him to courses of life fitted 
deeply to wound his cause. 

13. And the other Jews. That is, 
tboee who had been conveiled to Ghri»- 



carried away with their dissimu- 
lation. 

14 But when I saw that they 
walked not uprightly, according 
to the truth * of the gospel, I said 
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indoeed lo do it by the example d 
Peler, as they would naturally regaid 
him as a leader. ^ DUaembied Khatnm 
with him» Dissembled or concealed 
their true sentiments. That is, they 
attempted to conceal from those who 
had comedown from James the fiict that 
they had been in the habit of associating 
with the Gentiles, and of eating with 
them. From tlus it would appear that 
they intended to conceal this wholly 
from them, and that they withdrew ftom 
the Gentiles before any thing had been 
said to them by those who came down 
from James. ^ huomueh that Bamor 
has aho waa carried away, 4kc Con- 
cerning Barnabas, see Note» Acts iv. 36. 
Barnabas was the intimate friend oi 
Paul. He had been associated with 
him in very important laboure ; and the 
fact, therefore, that the conduct of Peter 
was exciting so unhappy an influence 
as even to lead so worthy and good a 
man as he was into hypocrby and error, 
made it the more proper thatPaul should 
publicly notice and reproTO the conduct 
of Peter. It could not but be a painful 
duty, but the welfare of the chureh and 
the cause of religion demanded it, and 
Paul did not shrink from what was so 
obvious a duty. 

14. But when Isaw that they walked 
not uprightly. To walk, in the Scrip- 
tures, is usually expressive of conduct 
or deportment ; and the idea here is, that 
their conduct in tlus case was not ho- 
nest. Y According to the tnUh of the 
goapeL According to the true spirit and 
design of the gospel. That require! 
perfect honesty and integrity ; and ii 
that was the rule by which Paul regu> 
lated his life, and by which he felt that al 
ought to regulate their conduct, he JUt 
himself called on openly to reprove die 
principal person who haid been in fenk. 



uMuae wao naa oeen conveiiea lo v;nn»- (principal person who Had been in nntt. 
tuuttty. It jfl probable thai thay weie\TY^ v^xtX «& ^&m^qiUL is cial^, eoa- 
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unto Peter ' before them all, If 
« 1 Ti. 5. aa 

ning, and crocked. The gospel would 
ecnmct all that wily poUcj, and would 
lead man in a path of entire honesty 
and truth. Y I said tmio Peter before 
them aiL That is, probably, before all 
the church, or certainly before all who 
had offended with him in the case. Had 
this been a private affair, Paul would 
doubtless have sought a private inter- 
view with Peter, and would have remon* 
■trated vnth him in private on the sub- 
ject. But it was public. It was a case 
wh«ne many were involved, and where 
the interests of the church were at stake. 
It was a case where it was very import- 
ant to establish some fixed and just 
princifdes, and he therefore took occa- 
sion to remonstrate with him in public 
on the subject This might have been 
at the dose of public worship ; or it may 
have been that the subject came up for 
debate in some of their public meetings, 
whether the rites of the Jews were to 
be imposed on the Grenttle converts. 
This was a question which agitated all 
Ibe churches where the Jewish and Gen- 
tile converts were intermingled ; and it 
would not be strange that it should be 
the subject of public debate at Antioch. 
The&ct that Paul reproved Peter before 
''them all," proves, (1.) That he re- 
garded hinaself^ and was so regarded by 
the church, as on an equality with Peter, 
and as having equal authority vrith him. 
(2.) That public reproof is right when 
an ofi^ice has been public, and when 
the church at large is interested, or is in 
danger of being led into error. Comp. 
1 Tim. V. 20. ^ Them that nn rebuke 
before all, that others also may fear.'* 
(3.) That it is a duty to reprove those 
who err. It is a painful duty, and one 
much neglected ; still it is a duty often 
enjoined in the Scriptures, and one that 
is xA the deepest importance to the 
church. He does a favour to another 
man who, in a kind spirit, admonishes 
him of his error, and reclaims him from 
A course of sin. He does another the 
iayary, who suffers mn unre- 
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thou, being a Jew* lives t after the 
manner of Gentiles, and not as do 



buked to lie upon him, and who 
him injuring himself and othexs^ and 
who is at no pains to admonish him for 
his faults. (4.) If it is the duty of one 
Christian to admonish another who is 
an offender, and to do it in a kind spirit, 
it is the duty of him who has ofiended 
to receive the admonition in a kind spirit, 
and with thankfulness. Excitable as 
Peter was by nature, yet there is no evi* 
dence that he became angry here, or that 
he did not receive the admonition of his 
brother Paul with perfect good temper, 
and with an acknowledgment that Paul 
was right and that he was wrong. In* 
deed, the case was so plain, — as it usu- 
ally is if men would be honest, — that ha 
seems to have felt that it was right, and 
to have received the rebuke as became a 
Christian. Peter, unhappily, was ao* 
customed to rebukes; and he was at 
heart too good a man to be of&nded 
when he was admonished that he had 
done wrong. A good man is willing to 
be reproved when he has erred, and it is 
usually proof that there is much that is 
wrong when we become excited and ir- 
ritable if another admonishes us of our 
faults. It may be added here, that no- 
thing should be inferred from this in re- 
gard to the inspiration or apostolic 
authority of Peter. The fault was not 
that he taught error of doctrine, but that 
he sinned in conduct. Inspiration, 
though it kept the apostles from teaching 
error, did not keep them necessarily 
from sin. A man may always teach the 
truth, and yet be far from perfection in 
practice. The case here proves that 
Peter was not perfect, a fact proved by 
his whole life ; it proves that he was 
sometimes timid, and even, for a period, 
time-serving, but it does not prove that 
what he wrote for our guidance was 
false and erroneous. ^If thou, being a 
Jew. A Jew by birth. ^ Livest after 
the manner of the Gentiles, In eating, 
&&, as he had done before the Judaizing 
teadiers caavefionv ^ei\iss\«QDL.^^x.V1^« 
\ And not as do tlie Jexua. Q<sbkpw&% 
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the Jews, why compellest tliou 
the Gentiles to live as do the 
lews? 

their peculiar customs, and their distinc- 
tions of meats and drinks. 1 ^^y 
compellest thou the Gentiles, 6cc. As 
he would do, if he insisted that they 
■hould be circumcised, and observe the 
peculiar Jewish rites. The chai^ 
tgainst him was gross inconsistency in 
doing this. *'I8 it not at least as lawful 
for them to neglect the Jewish observ- 
ances, as it was for thee to do it but a 
few days ago!" — Dctddridge, The 
word here rendered ** compellest,'* means 
here moral compulsion or persuasion. 
The idea is, that the conduct of Peter 
was such as to lead the Gentiles to the 
belief that it was necessary for them to 
be circumcised in order to be saved. 
For a similar use of the word, see Matt. 
xiv. 22. Lukexiv.23. Acts xxviii. 19. 
15. We who are Jews by nature. It 
has long been a question whether this 
and the following verses are to be re- 
garded as a part of the address of Paul 
to Peter, or the words of Paul as 
a part of the epistle to the Galatians. 
A great variety of opinion has prevailed 
in regard to this. Grotius says, " Here 
the narrative of Paul being closed, he 
pursues his argument to the Gralatians." 
In this opinion Bloomfield and many 
others concur. Rosenmuller and many 
others suppose that the address to Peter 
is continued to ver. 21. Such seems to 
be the most obvious interpretation, as 
there is no break or change in the style, 
nor any vestige of a transfer of the argu- 
ment to the Galatians. But, on the 
other hand, it may be urged, (1.) That 
Paul in his writings oilen changes his 
mode of address without indicating it — 
Bloomfield. (2.) That it is rather im- 
probable that he should have gone into 
so long a discourse with Peter on the 
subject of justification. His purpose 
was ansrwered by the reproof of Peter for 
his dissimulation ; and there is sometliing 
inconpTuous, it is said, in his instruct- 
ing Peter at such length on the subject 
0/*ii]ai]'« justification. Still iV appeata \o V vSoo^x i^« ^nv] ^i ^oaia&ssiAScsDLt «i thf 



15 We who are Jews by na- 
ture, and not sinners ■ of the Gen- 
tiles, 

a Ep.2. 3, 12. 

me probable that this is to be regarded 
as a part of the discourse of Paul to 
Peter, to the close of ver. 21. The fol- 
lowing reasons seem to me to require 
this interpretation : — (1.) It is the most 
natural and obvious-^-usually a safe rule 
of interpretation. The discourse pro- 
ceeils as if it were an address to Petef. 
(2.) There is a change at the beginning 
of the next chapter, where Paul express- 
ly addresses himself to the Galatians. 
(3.) As to the impropriety of Paul's 
addressing Peter at length on the sub- 
ject of justification, we are to bear in 
mind that he did not address him alone* 
The reproof vfBs addressed to Peter par- 
ticularly, but it was ** before them air 
(ver. 14) ; that is, before the assembled 
church, or before the persons who had 
been led astray by the conduct of Peter, 
and who were in danger of error on the 
subject of justification. Nothing, there- 
fore, was more proper than for Paul to 
continue his dtticourse for their benefit, 
and to state to them fully the doctrine 
of justification. And nothing was more 
pertinent or proper for him now than to 
report this to the Galatians as a part of 
his argument to them, showing that he 
had always, since his conversion, held 
and defended the same doctrine on the 
subject of the way in which men are to 
be justified in the sight of God. It is, 
therefore, I apprehend, to be regarded as 
an address to Peter and the other Jews 
who were present * We who were bom 
Jews.* 1 By nature. By birth ; or, 
we were bom Jews. We were not bora 
in the condition of the Gentiles. ^ And 
not sinners of the Gentiles, This can- 
not mean that Paul did not regard the 
Jews as sinners, for his views on that 
subject he has fully expressed in Rom. 
ii. iii. But it must mean that the Jews 
were not born under the disadvantages 
of the Gentiled in regard to the true 
knowledge of the way of salvation. 
\ TKe^ were not lefl wholly in ignorance 
A 
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16 Knowing that • a man is 
not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the (hith * of Jesus 
Christ, even we have believed in 

a Ac. 13. 38, 39. Ro. 3. 20. 
b Ro. 5. 1. c. 3. 11. 24. 

Gentiles were. They knew, or they 
might know, that men could not be 
saved by their own works. It was also 
true that they were under more restraint 
than the Gentiles were, and though they 
were sinners, yet they were not aban- 
doned to so gross and open sensuality 
as was the heathen world. They w^re 
not idolaters, and wholly ignorant of the 
law of God. 

16. Knowing. We who are Jews 
by nature, or by birth. This cannot 
mean that all the Jews knew this, or 
that he who was a Jew knew it as a 
matter of course, for many Jews were 
ignorant of it, and many opposed it 
But it means that the persons here re- 
ferred to, those who had been born Jews, 
and who had been converted to Chris- 
tianity, had had an opportunity to learn 
and understand this, which the Gentiles 
had not. This gospel had been preached 
to them, and they had professedly em- 
braced it. They were not left to the 
gross darkness and ignorance on this 
subject which pervaded the heathen 
world, and they had had a better oppor- 
tani^ to learn it than the converts from 
the Gentiles. They ought, therefore, to 
act in a manner becoming their superior 
light, and to show in all their conduct that 
they fully believed that a man could not 
be justified by obedience to the law of 
Moeea. This rendered the conduct of 
Peter and the other Jews who " dissem- 
bled*' with him so entirely inexcusable. 
They could not plead ignorance on this 
vital subject, and yet they were pursuing 
A coarse, the tendency of which was to 
lead the Gentile converts to believe that 
It was indispensable to observe the laws 
of Moaes, in order to be justified and 
Mived. i That a man is not justified by 
the works of the law. See Notes on 
Bom. L 17; iiL 20.26; iv. 5. T But by 
ik^ fmA of Mms Christ. By beaev- 
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Jesus Christ, that we might be 
justifi'ad by the faith of Christ, 
and not by the works of the law : 
for * by the works of the law shall 
no flesh be justified. 

c Ps. 143. 2. He. 7. 18, 19. 

ing on Jesus Christ. See Notes, Mark 
xvi. 16. Rom. iii. 22. ^ Even wt 
have believed in Jesus Christ, We are 
therefore justified. The object of Paul 
here seems to be to show, that as they 
had believed in the Lord Jesus, and 
thus had been justified, there was no 
necessity of obeying the law of Moses 
with any view to justification. The 
thing had been fully done without the 
deeds of the law, and it was now un* 
reasonable and unnecessary to insist oh 
the observance of the Mosaic rites. 
^ For by the works of the law, &c. 
See Notes on Rom. iii. 20. 27. In this 
verse, the apostle has stated in few words 
the important doctrine of justification by 
faith — the doctrine which Luther so 
justly called, Articulus stantis, vel ea» 
dentis ecclesiae. In the notes referred 
to above, particularly in the notes on 
the Epistle to the Romans, I have 
stated in various places what I con- 
ceive to be the true doctrine on this 
important subject It may be useful, 
however, to throw together in one con- 
nected view, as briefly as possible, the 
leading ideas on the subject of justifica- 
tion, as it is revealed in the gospel. I. 
Justification is properly a word applica- 
ble to courts of justice, but is used in a 
similar sense in common conversation 
among men. An illustration will show 
its nature. A man is charged, «. g, 
with an act of trespass on ius neigh- 
bour's property. Now there are two 
ways which he may take to justify htin» 
self or to meet the charge, so as to he 
regarded and treated as iimocent. lie 
may, (a) Either deny that he performed 
the act charged on him, or he may, (Jb) 
Admit that the deed was done, and set 
up as a defence, that he had a right to 
do it. In either case, if Ibkfc ^\vX\sfe. 
maJie out, he mVL\» just «t vivnotwl>». 
the B^t oi tSbft \kw. 't>cA >3W* ^^^^^ 
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have nothing against him, and he will 
be regarded and treated in the premises 
as an innocent man ; or he has justified 
himself in regard to the charge brought 
against him. II. Charges of a veiy 
serious nature are brought agamst man 
by his Maker. He is charged with vio- 
lating the law of God ; with a want of 
love to his Maker ; with a corrupt, proud, 
sensual heart; with being entirely 
alienated from God by wicked works ; 
in one word, with being entirely de- 
praved. This charge extends to all 
men ; and to the entire life of every 
unrenewed man. It is not a charge 
merely affecting the external conduct, 
nor merely affecting the heart ; it is a 
charge of entire alienation from God ; 
a charge, in short, of total depravity. 
8ee, especially, Rom. i., ii., iiL That this 
charge is a very serious one, no one can 
doubt. That it deeply affects the human 
character and standing, is as clear. It 
is a charge brought in the Bible ; and 
God appeals in proof of it to the history 
of the world, to every man's conscience, 
and to the life of everv one who has 
lived; and on these facts, and on his 
own power in searching the hearts, and 
in knowing what is in man, he rests the 
proofs of the charge. III. It is impos- 
sible for man to vindicate himself from 
Uiis chai^. He can neither show that 
the things charged hctve not been com' 
mitted, nor thatf having been commit' 
ted, he had a right to do them. He 
cannot /irove that God is not right in all 
the charges which he has made against 
him in his word ; and he cannot prove 
that it was right for him to do as he has 
done. The charges against him are 
facts which are undeniable, and the fects 
are such as cannot be vindicated. But 
if he can do neither of these things, then 
he cannot be justified by the law. The 
law will not acquit him. It holds him 
guilty. It condemns him. No argu- 
ment which he can use will show that 
he is right, and that God is wrong. No 
uxtrks that he can perform will be any 
compensation for what he has already 
done. No denial of the existence of 
tti* facta charged will alter the case ; and. 
i» miut 0taiid coodBmned. by tbn Vm 



of God. In the legal sense he cannot 
be justified ; and justification, if it ever 
exist at all, must be in a mode that is a 
departure from the regular operation of 
law, and in a mode which the law did 
not contemplate, for no law makes any 
provision for the pardon of those who 
violate it. It must be by some system 
which is distinct from the law, and in 
which mui may be justified on di£krent 
principles than those which the law con- 
templates. IV. This other system of 
justification is that which is revealed in 
the gospel by the fiiith of the I/nd 
Jesus. It does kot consist in either of 
the following things. (1.) It Lb not 
a system or plan where the Lord 
Jesus takes the part of the sinner 
against the law or against God. fie 
did not come to show that the sinner 
was right, and that God was wrong. 
He admitted most fully, and endeavour 
ed constantly to show, that God was 
right, and that the sinner was wrong; 
nor can an instance be referred to where 
the Saviour took the part of the sinner 
against God in any such sense that ho 
endeavoured to show that the sinner 
had not done the things charged on 
him, or that he had a right to do them. 
(2.) It is not that we are either inno* 
cent, or are declared to be innocent 
God justifies the *' ungodly." Rom. iv. S* 
We are not innocent ; we nevw have 
been ; we never shall be ; and it b not 
the design of the scheme to dedaie any 
such untruth as that we are not perwm- 
ally undeserving. It will be ahot^ 
true that the justified mnner has no 
claims to the mercy and fiivonr of God. 
(3.) It is not that we cease to be undoMfv- 
ing personally. He that is justified by 
faith, and that goes to heaven^ will go 
there admitting that he deaertea eterml 
death, and that he is saved wholly by 
fiivour and not by desert. (4.) It it 
not a declaration on the part of CSod Ail 
we have wrought out salvation, or Ail 
toe have any claim for what the Loid 
Jesus has done. Such a dedaiitioi 
would not be triMb and would not bo 
made. (5.) It is not that the righteow- 
yueiaa of the Lord Jesus k iranaftrrti lo 
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transferred. It adheres to the moral 
agent as much as colour does, to the 
rays of light which cause it It is not 
true that we died for sin, and it cannot 
be so reckoned or imputed. It is not 
true that we- have any merit, or any 
claim, and it cannot be so reckoned or 
imputed. All the imputations of God 
•IB according to truth; and he will al- 
ways reckon us to be personally unde- 
serving and sinfuL But if justification 
be none of these things, it may be 
•deed, what is it 1 I answer — // is the 
dedared purpose of God to^ regard and 
treat those sinners who believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ as if they had not 
sinned, on the ground of the merits of 
the Saviour, It b not mere pardon. 
The main difiference between pardon 
and justification respects the sinner con- 
templated in regard to his past conduct, 
and to God's future dealings with him. 
Pardon is a free forgiveness of past of- 
fices. It has reference to those sins as 
Ihrgiven and blotted out. It is an act 
of remission on the part of God. Jus- 
tification has respect to the law, and to 
Ood's future dealings with the sinner. 
It is an act by which God determines to 
treat him hereafter as a righteous man, 
eras if he had not sinned. The ground 
•r reason of this is, the merit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; merit such that we 
can plead it as if ii were our own. The 
rationale of it is, that the Lord Jesus 
jum accomplished by his death the same 
liappy effects in regard to the law and 
tke government of God, which would 
be accomplished by the death of the 
miner himself^ In other words, no- 
ting would be gained to the universe by 
Ae everlasting punishment of the o^nd- 
«r himself^ which will not be secured by 
hk salvation on the ground of the death 
of the Lord Jesus. He has taken our 
flirfl, and died in our stead; and he 
has met the descending stroke of justice, 
which would have fallen on our own 
htemi if he had not interposed (see my 
Notes on Isa. liii.); and now the great 
interests of justice will be as firmly se- 
emed if we are saved, as they would be 
If we were lost. The law has been fully 
eheyed by oob who came to s«ve us, 



and as much honour has been done to 
it by his obedience as could have been 
by our own ; that is, it as much shows 
that the law is worthy of obedience to 
have it perfectly obeyed by the Lord 
Jesus, as it would if it were obeyed by 
us. It as much shows that the law of 
a sovereign is worthy of obedience to 
have it obeyed by an only son and an 
heir to the crown, as it does to have it 
obeyed by his subjects. And it has as 
much shown the evil of the violation of 
the law to have the Lord Jesus suffer 
death on the cross, as it would if the 
guilty had died themselves. If trans- 
gression whelm the innocent in calamity; 
if it extends to those who are perfectly 
guiltless, and infiicts pain and wo on 
them, it is as certainly an expression of 
the evil of transgression as tf the guilty 
themselves suflfer. And an impression 
as deep has been made of the evil of sin 
by the sufferings of the Lord Jesus in 
our stead, as if we had suffered our- 
selves. He endured on the cross as in- 
tense agony as we can conceive it pos- 
sible for a sinner ever to endure ; and 
the dignity of the person who suffered, 
THE iNCAKXATE GoD, is moro than an 
equivalent for the more lengthened sor- 
rows which the penalty of the law ex- 
acts in hell. Besides, from the very 
dignity of the sufferer in our place, an 
impression has gone abroad on the uni- 
verse more deep and important than 
would have been by the sufferings of 
the individual himself in the world of 
wo. The sinner who is lost will be 
unknown to other worlds. His name 
may be unheard beyond the gates of 
the prison of despair. The impression, 
which will be nu&de on distant worlds 
by his individual sufferings will be as a 
part of the aggregate of wo, and his 
individual sorrows may make no im- 
pression on distant worlds. But not so 
with him who took our place. He stood 
in the centre of the universe. The sun 
grew dark, and the dead arose, and an- 
gels grazed upon the scene, and from his 
cross an impression went abroad to the 
farthest part of the universe, showmg 
the tremendous effecta q^ vViki^ NSs^stioisai^ 
of law, Ni\k&ii ii(^ <ai&a wsv^ cjc;^^'^ 
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17 But if, while we seek to be 
justified by Christ, we • our- 

a 1 Jno. 3. 0, 10. 



saved from its penalty without such 
sorrows of th« Son of Grtxl. In virtue 
of all this, the offender, by believing on 
him, may be treated as (f he had not 
sinned; and this constitutes justifica- 
tion. God admits him to favour as if 
he had himself obeyed the law, or borne 
its penalty, since as many good results 
••"!!1 now follow from his salvation as 
could be derived from his punishment ; 
and since all the additional happy results 
will follow which can be derived from 
the exercise of pardoning mercy. The 
character of God is thus revealed. His 
mercy is shown. His determination to 
maintain his law is evinced. The truth 
is maintained ; and yet he shows the 
fulness of his mercy and the richness of 
his benevolence. 

17. But if, while toe seek to bejitsfi- 
fitd by Christ, The connexion here 
is not very clear, and the sense of the 
verse is somewhat obscure. Rosen- 
miiller supposes that this is an objection 
of a Jew, supposing that where the law 
of Moses is not observed there is no 
rule of life, and that therefore there 
must be sin ; and that since the doctrine 
of justification by faith taught that there 
was .no necessity of obeying the cere- 
monial law of Moses, therefore Christ, 
who had introduced that system, must 
be regarded as the author and encou- 
rager of sin. To me it seems proba- 
ble that Paul here has reference to an 
objection which has in all ages l)een 
brought against the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, and which seems to 
have existed in his time, that the doc- 
trine leads to licentiousness. The ob- 
jections are, that it does not teach the ne- 
cessity of the observance of the law in 
order to acceptance with God. That it 
pronounces a man justified arwl ac- 
cepted who is a violator of the law. 
That his acceptance does not depend on 
moral character. That it releases him 
irom the obligation of law, and that it 
ieacbea that a man may be saved thoia^v 



selves also are found sinners, ii 
therefore Christ the minister of 
sin ? God forbid. 



he docs not conform to law. These civ 
jections existed early, and have been 
found everywhere where the doctrine of 
justification by faith has been preached. 
I regard this verse, therefore, as refer- 
ring to these objections, and not as being 
peculiarly the objection of a Jew. The 
idea is, * You seek to be justified by &itli 
without obeying the law. You pro- 
fessedly reject that, and do not hold that 
it is necessary to yield obedience to it 
If now it i^all turn out that you are 
sinners; that your lives are not holy; 
that you are free from the wholesome re- 
straint of the law, and are given up ta 
lives of sin, will it not follow that Christ 
is the cause of it ; that he taught it ; and 
that the system which he introduced is 
responsible for it ? And is not the gospel 
therefore responsible for introducing a 
system that frees from the restraint of 
the law, and introduces universal licen- 
tiousness?' To this Paul replies by 
stating distinctly that the gospel has nfi 
such tendency, and particularly by re- 
ferring in the following verses to his 
own case, and to the efiect of the doc- 
trine of justification on bis own heart 
and life, t We ourseksea are found 
sinners. If it turns out that we are sin- 
ners, or if others discover by undoubted 
demonstration that we lead lives of sin; 
if they see us given op to a lawless 
life, and find us practising all kinds of 
evil ; if it shall be seen not only that 
we are not pardoned and made better by 
the gospel, but are actually made wors^ 
and are freed from all moral restraint 
^ Is therefore Christ the minister of 
sin ? Is it to be traced to him 1 Is it a 
fair and legitimate conclusion that this 
is the tendency of the gospel 1 Is it to 
be charged on him, and on the plan of 
justification through him, that a lai 
morality prevails, and that men ai« 
freed from the wholesome restraints of 
law ? 1 Godftrbid, \^ is not so. This 
is not the proper efiect of thf gospel of 
OeiiVm.^ «XMi oi >^<^ vWteMi^ of i] 
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18 For if I build again the 
things ' which I destroyed, I 
make myself a transgressor. 



tior4 by fiiith. The system is not fitted 
to produce such a freedom from restraint, 
and if such a freedom exists, it is to 
be traced to something else than the 
gospeL 

18. For if I build again the things 
which I destroyed, Paul here uses the 
first person ; but he evidently intends it 
as a general proposition, dnd means 
that if any one does it he becomes a 
transgressor. The sense is, that if a 
man, having removed or destroyed that 
which was evil, again introduces it or 
establishes it, be does wrong, and is a 
transgressor of the law of God. The 
particular application here, as it seems 
to me, is to the subject of circumcision 
and the other rites of the Mosaic law. 
They had been virtually abolished bythe 
coming of the Redeemer, and by the 
doctrine of justification by faith. It 
had been seen that there was no tieces- 
sity for their observance, and of that 

JPeter and the others had been fully 
aware. Yet they were lending their 
influence again to establish them or to 
"build" them up again. They com- 
plied with them, and they insisted on 
the necessity of their observance. Their 
conduct, therefore, was that of building 
up again that which had once been de- 
stroyed, destroyed by the ministry, and 
toils, and death of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the lair influence of his gospel. To 
rebuild that again ; to re-establish those 
customs, was wrong, and now involved 
the guilt of a transgression of the law 
of God. Doddridge supposes that this 
is an address to the Galatians, and that 
the address to Peter closed at the pre- 
Tious verse. But it is impossible to de- 
termine this and it seems to me more 
probable that this is all a part of the ad- 
dress to Peter ; or rather perhaps to the 
assembly when Peter was present. See 
Note on ver. 15. 

19. For I through the law* On this 
passage the commentators are by no 
jOBUUBgreed, It ia agreed that in the 



19 For I • through the law 
am dead to the law, that I might 
live * unto God. 

a Ro. 7. 4, 10; 8. 2. h Ro. 0. U, 14. 

phrase *' am dead to the law," the law 
of Moses is referred to, and that the 
meaning is, that Paul had become dead 
to that as a ground or means of justifi- 
cation. He acted as though it were not ; 
or it ceased to have influence over him. 
A dead man is insensible to all around 
him. He hears nothing ; sees nothing; 
and nothing affects him. 8o when we 
are said to be dead to any thing, the 
meaning is, that it does not have an in- 
fluence over us. In this sense Paul 
was dead to the law of Moses. He 
ceased to observe it as a ground of jus 
tification. It ceased to be the grand 
aim and purpose of his life, as it had 
lieen formerly, to obey it He had 
higher purposes than that, and truly 
lived to God. See Note, Rom. vi. 2, 
But on the meaning of the phrase 
" through the law" (//a vo/uw) there has 
been a great variety of opinion. Bloom* 
fleld, Rosenmiiller, and some others 
suppose that he means the Christian re- 
ligion, and that the meaning is, " by 
one law, or doctrine, I am dead to 
another;" that is, the Christian doc- 
trine has caused me to cast aside the 
Mosaic religion. Doddridge, Clarke, 
Chandler, and most others, however, 
suppose that he here refers to the law 
of Moses, and that the meaning is, that 
by contemplating the true character of 
the law of Moses itself; by considering 
its nature and design ; by understanding 
the extent of its requisitions, he had 
become dead to it ; that is, he had laid 
aside all expectations of being justified 
by it This seems to me to be the cor- 
rect interpretation. Paul had formeriy 
expected to be justified by the law. 
He had endeavoured to obey it It had 
been the object of his life to comply 
with all its requisitions in order to be 
saved by it. Phil. iii. 4 — 6. But all 
this while he had not fully understood 
its nature ; and when he was made fully 
te feel and comvte\i'W\^*\Va«\^^^'^^^^ 
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20 I am crucified • with 
Christ : nevertheless I live ; yet 

a c. 5. S4 i 0. 14. 

cation by it died, and he became dead to 
It See this sentiment more fully ex- 
plained in the Note on Rom. vii. 9. 
1 That I might live unto God. That 
I might be truly alive, and might be 
found engaged in his service. He was 
dead to the law, but not to every thing. 
He had not become literally inactive 
and insensible to all things, tike a dead 
man, but he had become truly sensible 
to the commands and appeals of God, 
and had consecrated himself to his ser- 
vice. See Note, Rom. vi. 11. 

20. / am crucified with Christ, In 
the previous verse, Paul had said that 
he was dead. In this verse he states 
what he meant by it, and shows that he 
did not wish to be understood as saying 
that he was inactive, or that he was li- 
terally insensible to the appeals made to 
him by other beings and objects. In re- 
spect to one thing he was dead ; to all 
that was truly great and noble he was 
alive. To understand the remarkable 
phrase, " I am crucified with Christ," 
we may remark, (1.) That this was the 
way in which Christ was put to death. 
He suffered on a cross, and thus became 
literally dead. (2.) In a sense similar 
to this, Paul became dead to the law, 
to the world, and to sin. The Re- 
deemer by the death of the cross be- 
came insensible to all surrounding ob- 
jects, as the dead always are. He ceased 
to see, and hear, and was as though 
they were not. He was laid in the cold 
grave, and they did not affect or influ- 
ence him. So Paul says that he Itecame 
insensible to the law as a means of jus- 
tification ; to the world ; to ambition 
and the love of money ; to the pride 
and pomp of Ufe, and to the dominion 
of evil and hateful passions. They 
lost their power over him ; they ceased 
to influence him. (3.) This was with 
Christ, or by Christ It cannot mean 
literally that he was put to death with 
him, for that is not true. But it means 
that the effect of the death of Chnst on 
the (sroBB was to make him diead to 



not I, but Christ liveth in ^ me : 
and Uie life which I now live in 

ftlTh.5. 10. IPe. 4.2. 

these things, in like manner as he, when 
he died, became insensible to the things 
of this busy world. Thia may include 
the following things, (a) There was 
an intimate union between Christ end 
his people, so that what affected htm, 
affected them. See John xv. 5, 6. {b) 
The death of the Redeemer on the cross 
involved as a consequence the death of 
his people to the world and to sin. See 
ch. V. 24; vi. 14. It was like a blow at 
the root of a vine or a tree, which would 
affect every branch and tendril, or like a 
blow at the head which effects every 
member of the body, (c) Paul felt 
identified with the Lord Jesus ; and ha 
was willing to share in all the ignominy 
and contempt which was connected 
with the idea of the crucifixion. Ha 
was willing to regard himself as on« 
with the Redeemer. If there was dis> 
grace attached to the manner in which 
he died, he was willing to share it with 
him. He regarded it as a matter to bt 
greatly desired to be made just Hkt 
Christ in all things, and even in thi 
maimer of his death. This idea he has 
more fully expressed in Phil. iii. 10. 
*' That I may know him, [i. e. I destn 
earnestly to know him,] and the power 
of his resurrection, and the fellovrship 
of his sufferings, bein^made conformof 
ble unto his d&tth," See also Col. L 24, 
Comp. 1 Petiv. 13. y Nevertheless t 
live. This expression is added, as in 
ver. 19, to prevent the poaaibility of 
mistake. Paul, though ho was cruet* 
fied with Christ, did not wish to be a** 
derstood that he felt himself to be dead. 
He was not inactive ; not inaeiisible, m 
the dead are, to the appeals which art 
made from God, or to the great objedi 
which ought to interest an immortil 
mind. He was still actively employe^ 
and the more so from the fact that ht 
was crucified with ChrisL The objed 
of all such expressions as this is, to 
show that it was no design of the gospel 
to make men inactive, or to annihihw 
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the flesh) I live by the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved 

«Jn6. 10. 11. Ep. 5.%. 

to do nothing. It was not to paralyze 
their powers, or stifle their own efforts. 
Paul, therefore, says, * I am not dead. I 
am tioly alive; and I live a better life 
than { .did before.' Paul was as active 
after conversion as he was before. Be- 
fore, he was engaged in persecution; 
now, he devoted his great talents with as 
mudi energy, and with as untiring zeal, 
Co the cause of the great Redeemer. In- 
deed the whole narrative would lead us 
to suppose that he was more active and 
lealous after his conversion than he 
was before. The effect of religion is 
■ot to make one dead in regard to the 
putting forth of the energies of the 
soul. True religion never made one 
lazy man; it has converted many a 
man of ind<^ence, and effeminacy, and 
self-indulgence to a man actively en- 
gaged in doing good. If a professor of 
religion is less active in the service of 
Grod than he was in the service of the 
world ; less laborious, and zealous, and 
ardoit than he was before his supposed 
conversion, he ought to set it down as 
iiill proof that he is an utter stranger 
to true religion. ^ Yet not I. This 
also is'designed to prevent misapprehen- 
sion. ' In the previous clause he had 
said that he lived, or was actively en- 
gaged. But lest this should be misun- 
derstood, and it should be inferred that 
he meant to say it was by his own 
enetgy or powers, he guards it, and 
cays it was not at all from himself. It 
was by no native tendency ; no power 
of his own ; nothing that could be 
traced to himself. He assumed no 
credit for an^zeal which he had shown 
in the true life. He was disi)osed to 
tiaoe it all to another. He had ample 
proof in his past experience that there 
was no tendency in himself to a life o^ 
. true religion, and he therefore traced it 
mil to another. ^ Christ Uvtth in me. 
Christ was the source of all the life 
thai he had. Of course this cannot be 
ikandljr dMi Cbriathad a resi- 



me. 



me, and gave himself • for 
21 I do not frustrate the grace 

dence in the apostle, but it must mean 
that his grace resided in him ; that his 
principles actuated him; and that ho 
derived all his energy, and zeal, and Hie 
from his grace. The union between 
"the Lord Jesus and the disdple was so 
close that it might be said the one lived 
in the other. So the juices of the 
vine are in each branch, and leaf^ and 
tendril, and live in them and animate 
them ; the vital energy of the brain is 
in each delicate nerve — no matter how 
small — that is found in any part of die 
human frame. Christ was in him as it 
were the vital principle. All his life 
and energy were derived from him. 
Y And the life which I now live in the, 
flesh. As I now live on the earth sur- 
rounded by the cares and anxieties of 
this life. I carry the life-giving princi- 
ples of my religion to all my duties and 
all my trials. ^ / live by the faith of 
the Son of God* By confidence in the 
Son of God, looking to him for strength, 
and trusting in his promises, and in his 
grace. Who loved me, &c He felt 
under the highest obligation to him from 
the fact that he had loved him, and given 
himself to the death of the cross in his 
behalf. The conviction of obligation 
on this account Paul often expresses. 
See Notes on Rom. vi. 8 — 1 1. Rom. 
viii. 35—39. 2 Cor. v. 16. There 
is no higher sense of obligation than 
that which is felt towards the Saviour ; 
and Paul felt himself bound, as we 
should, to live entirely to him who had 
redeemed liim by his blood. 

21. 1 do not frustrate the graee'tff 
God, The word rendered "frustrate" 
((Id>rrw) means properly to displace} 
abrogate, aboUsh; then to make void, 
to render null. Mark vii. 9. Luke 
vii. 30. 1 Cor. i. 19. The phrase 
" the grace of God," here refers to the 
favour of God manifested in the plan 
of salvation by the gospel, and is another 
name for the gospel. The«uoai&v^>3&sB&L 
Paul vrooVd not Xii&A %2Ka tu»iiBQ3»k ^ 
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of God : for if • righteousness 
come by the law, then Christ is 
dead in vain. 

• He. 7. II. 



pursue any course that would render 
that vain or inefficacious. Neither by 
his own life, by a course of conduct 
which would show that it had no influ- 
ence over the heart and conduct, nor by 
the observance of Jewish rites and cus- 
toms, would he do any thing to render 
that inefficacious. The design is to 
show that he regarded it as a great prin- 
ciple that the gospel was efficacious in 
ffmewing and saving man, and he would 
46 nothing that would tend to prevent 
that impression on mankind. A life of 
sin, of open depravity and licentious- 
ness would do that. And in like man- 
ner a conformity to the rites of Moses 
as a ground of justification would tend 
to frustrate the grace of God, or to ren- 
der the method of salvation solely by 
the Redeemer nugatory. This is to be 
regarded, therefore, as at the same time 
a reproof of Peter for complying with 
customs which tended to frustrate the 
plan, of the gospel, and a declaration 
that he intended that his own course of 
life should be such os to confirm the 
plan, and show its efficacy in pardoning 
the sinner and rendering him alive in 
the service of God. ^ For if ri^ht- 
eousness come bi/ the law. If justifica- 
tion can be secured by the oh^rvance 
of any law — ceremonial or moral — 
then there was no need of the death of 
Christ as an atonement. Tliis is plain. 
If man by conformity to any law could 
be justified before God, what need was 
there of an atonement? The work 
would then have been wholly in his 
own power, and the merit would have 
been his. It follows from this, that 
man cannot be justified by his own 
molality, or his ahnsnleeds, or his forms 
of religion, or his honesty and integrity. 
If he can, he needs no Saviour, he can 
save himself. It follows also that when 
men depend on their own amiableness, 
and morality, and good works, they 
would feel no need of a Saviour ; and 
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c hath bewitched you, that 
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men reject the Lord Jesus. They tup* 
pose they do not deserve to be sent to 
hell. They have no deep sense of 
gruilt. They confide in tbeir own in- 
tegrity, and feel that Gk>d ought to save 
them. Hence they feel no need of a 
Saviour; for why «bould a man in bealdi 
employ a physician 1 And confiding in 
their own righteousness, they reject the 
grace of God, and despise the plan of 
justification through the Redeemer. To 
feel the need of a Saviour it is necessary 
to feel that we are lost and ruiped sin- 
ners ; that we have no merit on which 
we can rely ; and that we are entirely 
dependent on the mercy of Grod for sal- 
vation. Thus feeling, we shall receive 
the salvation of the gospel with thank- 
fulness and joy, and show that in re- 
gard to us Christ is not **dead in 
vain." 

CHAPTER HI. 

AICALTSIBr 

The address of Paul to Peter, as i 
suppose, was closed at the last verse of 
chapter ii. The apostle in this chapter, 
in a direct address to the Gralatians, 
pursues the argument on the subject of 
justification by faith. In the previoat 
chapters he had shown them fully that 
he had received bis views of the gospel 
directly from the Lord Jesus, and that 
he had the concurrence of the most emi- 
nent among the apostles themselves. 
He proceeds to state more fully what 
his views were ; to confirm them by the 
authority of the Old Testament; and to 
show the necessary effect of an observ- 
ance of the laws of Moses on the great 
doctrine of justification ki^ faith. This 
subject is pursued through this diapter 
and the following. This chapter coa»- 
nrises the following subjects. 

(1.) A severe reproof c^ the Gala- 
tians for having been so easily seduced 
by the arts of cunning men (irom the 
simplicity of the gospel, ver. 1. He 
says that Christ. had been, plainly 
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•trange that they had so soon been led 
astray from the glorious doctrine of sol- 
ution by faith. 

. (2.) He appeals to them to show 
that the great benefits which the;^ had re- 
ceived had not been in consequenpe of 
the observance of the Mosaic rites, but 
had come solely by the hearing of the 
gospel, ver. 2 — 5.. Particularly the 
Holy Spiiit, with all his miraculous 
and converting and sanctifying influen- 
oesy had been imparted only in connex- 
ion with the gospel. This was the 
most rich and most valuable endowment 
which they had ever received ; and this 
was solely by the preaching of Christ 
and him crucified. 

(3.) In illustration of the doctrine 
of justification by faith, and in proof 
of Uie truth of it, he refers to the case 
of Abraham, and shows that he was 
justified in this manner, and that the 
Scripture had promised that others would 
be justified in the same way. ver. 
6—9. 

(4.) He shows that the law pro- 
nounced a curse on all those who were 
under it, and that consequently it was 
impossible to be justified by it But 
Christ had redeemed us from that curse, 
having taken the curse on himself, so 
that now we might be justified in the 
nght of God. In this way, says he, the 
blessing of Abraham might come on the 
Gentiles, and they all might be saved in 
the same manner that he was. ver. 
10—14. 

(5.) This view he confirms by show- 
ing that the promise made to Abraham 
was made before the giving of the law. 
It was a mode of justification in exists 
ence before the law of Moses was given. 
It was of the nature of a solemn com- 
pact or covenant on the part of God. It 
referred particularly to the Messiah, and 
to the mode of justification in him. 
And as it was of the nature of a cove- 
nant, it was impossible that the law 
given many years after could disannul it, 
or render it void. ver. 15 — 18. 

C6.) It might then be asked, what 
was the use of the law 1 Why was it 
given 1 It was added, Paul says, on ac« 
coont of traaiigresffloii^i^ and was de- 

fiS 



signed to restrain men from sin, and to 
show them their guilt. It was, further, 
not Knperiar to the promise of a Media- 
tor, or to the Mediator, for it was ap- 
pointed by. the instrumentality of angelSf 
and it was in the hand of the Mediatoi 
himself, under him, and subject to him. 
It could not therefore be superior to 
him, and to the plan of justification 
through him. ver. 19, 20. 

(7.) Yet Paul answers an important 
objection here, and a very ob«ious and 
material inquiry. It is, w'aether he 
means to teach that the law af God is 
contradictory to his promise^) '^ Whether 
the law and the gospel are rival sy»i.*- 
tems 1 .Whether it is necewary, in oidcv ; 
to hold to the excellency of the one to 
hold that the other i^ contradictory, evil, 
and worthless 1 To all thia he an«>wers ; 
and says, by no means. He says the 
fault was not in the bw. The view 
which he had taken, and which was re- 
vealed in the Bible, arose from the na- 
ture of the case. The law was as good 
a law as could be made, and it answered 
ail the purposes of lavv^ It was so ex 
cellent, that if it liivi been possible that 
men could be ju>;<L/ied by law at all, 
tliat was the lavr by which it would 
have been done. But it was not possi- 
ble. The elTect of the law, therefore, 
was to show that all men were sinners^ 
and to shut them up to the plan 
of justification by the work of a Re- 
deemer. It was appointed, therefore, 
not to justify men, but to lead them to 
the Saviour, ver. 21 — 24, 

(8.) The effect of the plan of justifi*. 
cation by faith in the Lord Jesus was to 
make the mind free. It was no longer 
under a schoolmaster. They who are 
justified in this way become the children 
of God. They all become one in the 
Redeemer. Inhere is neither Jew nor 
Greek, but they constitute one great 
family, and are the children of Abraf 
ham and heirs according to the promise, 
ver. 25 — 29. 

1. O foolish Galatlana, That is, 
foolish for having yielded to the influ- 
ence of the false teachers, and for hav- 
ing embraced docU\i\e& \!iEi'aX. V^cv^^ \a 
subvert ihe ^Qa^\ v>l >^« '^^^aaxs^^x 
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ye should not obey the trath, 
before whose eyes Jesus Christ 

The original word here used {irwrot) 
denotes void of understanding; and 
they had shown it in a remarkable man- 
ner in rejecting the doctrine of the 
apostles, and in embracing the errors 
into which they had fallen. It will be 
remembered that this is an expression 
similar to what was applied to them by 
others. See the Introduction, § T. Thus 
Callimachus in his hymns calls them **a 
foolish people/' and Hillary, himself a 
Gaul, calls them Gallos tndocilesy ex- 
pressions remarkably in accordance with 
that used here by Paul. It is implied 
that they were without stability of 
character. The particular thing to 
which Paul refers here is, that they 
were so easily led astray by the argu- 
ments of the false teachers. ^ Who 
hath bewitched you. The word here 
used (iySaoTtstn) properly means, to prate 
about any one ; and then to mislead by 
pretences, as if by magic arts ; to fas- 
cinate ; to influence by a charm. The 
idea here is, that they had not been led 
by reason and by sober judgment^ but 
that there must have been some charm 
or fascination to have taken them away 
in this manner from what they had em- 
braced as true, and what they had the 
fullest evidence was true. Paul had 
sufficient confidence in them to believe 
that they had not embraced their present 
views under the unbiassed influence of 
judgment and reason, but that there 
must have been some fascination or 
charm by which it was done. It was 
in fact accomplished by the arts and 
the plausible pretences of those who 
came from among the Jews. ^ That 
ye should not obey the truth. The 
truth of the gospel. That you should 
yield your minds to falsehood and error. 
It should be observed, however, that this 
phrase is wanting in many MSS. It is 
omitted in the Syriac version ; and 
many of the most important Greek and 
Latin Fathers omit it Mill thinks it 
should be omitted ; and Griesbach has 
omitted it. It is not essential to the 
in order to the eenae*, «a(i vt 



hath been evidently set forth, 
crucified among you 1 



conveys no truth which is not elsewhere 
taught fully. It is apparently added to 
show what was the effect of their be* 
ing bewitched or enchanted. 1 ^fa^ 
whose eyes. In whose very presence. 
That IB, it has been done so cie^y that 
you may be said to have seen it. 
^ Jesus Christ hath been evidently set 
forth. By the preaching of the gos- 
pel. He has been so fully and plahilj 
preached that you may be said to have 
seen him. The efl[ect of his bong 
preached in the manner in which it has 
been done, ought to have heen as great 
as if you had seen him crucified before 
your eyes. The word rendered <*hath 
been evidently set forth" ('>^m>^>i)> 
means properly to write before; and 
then to announce beforehand m writing ; 
or to announce by posting up on a 
tablet. The meaning here is, probably, 
that Christ had been announced among 
them crucified, as if the doctrine was 
set forth in a public written tablet-— 
Robinson^s Lex, There was the ut- 
most clearness and distinctness of view, 
so tliat they need not make any mistake 
in regard to him. The Syriac renders 
it, ' Christ has "been crucified before 
your eyes as if he had been represented 
by painting.' According to this, the 
idea is, that it was as plain as if there 
had been a representation of him by t 
picture. This has been done chiefly by 
preaching. I see no reason, however, 
to doubt that Paul means also to indude 
the celebration of the Lord's supper, in 
which the Lord Jesus is so clearly ex- 
hibited as a crucified Saviour. ^ Crth 
cijied among you. That is, represented 
among you as crucified, liie words 
*' among you," however, are wanting in 
many MSS. and obscure the sense. If 
they are to be retained, the meaning is, 
that the representations of the Lord 
Jesus as crucified had been as clear and 
impressive among them as if they bad 
seen him with their own eyea. The 
argument is, that they had so clear t 
representation of the Lord Jesua, and 
^ (]& VbA ^«A.^ «iJl V3a ^msIi^ thai it 
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2 This only would I learn of 
you, Received ** ye the Spirit by 

a Ep. 1. 13. 

M^^^^^— ^^^—i ^"il ■ I II I I^H^M^I mm ' I ■^■»i^^ ■■■■■■ ■— .^a— 

strange that they had ao soon been per- 
verted from the belief of it. Had diey 
9een the Saviour crucified; had they 
Mood by the cross and witnessed his 
agony in death on account of sin, how 
could th^ doubt what was the design of 
his dying, and how could they be se- 
duced from faith in his death, or be led 
to embrace any oth<er method of justifi- 
cation! How could they now do it, 
when, although they had not seen him 
die, they had the fullest knowledge of 
the object for which he gave his precious 
life 1 The doctrine taught in this verse 
is, that a faithful exhibition of the suf- 
finrings and death of the Saviour ought 
to exert an influence over our minds 
and hearts as if we had seen him die ; 
taid that they to whom such an exhibi- 
tion has been made should avoid being 
led astray by the blandishments of 
false doctrines, and by the arts of man. 
Had we seen the Saviour expire, we 
could never have forgotten the scene. 
Let UB endeavour to cherish a remem- 
brance of his sufferings and death as if 
we had seen him die. 

2. TTtis only would I learn of you, 
I would ask this of you ; retaining still 
die language of severe reproof. The 
design here, and in the following verses, 
is, Ui prove to them that the views which 
they nad at first embraced were correct, 
and that the views which they now 
cherished were false. To show them 
this, he aaks them the simple question, 
by what means they had obtained the 
exalted privileges which they enjoyed ? 
Whether they had obtained them by 
the simple gospel, or whether by the 
observance of the law 1 The - word 
''only" here (fMvov) implies that this 
was enough to settle the question. The 
argument to which he was about to ap- 
peal was enough for his purpose. He 
did not need ta go any further. They 
had been converted. They had received 
the Holy Spirit. They had had abun- 
dant evidence of their acceptance with 
God, and the Miaple matter of inqoiry 



the works of the law, or * by tlie 
hearing of faith ? 



ft Ro. 10. 17. 



now was, whether this had occurredaa 
the tegfular effect of the gospel, or 
whether it had been by obeying the 
law of Moses 1 ^ Received ye the 
Spirit, The Holy Spirit. He refera 
here, doubtless, to all the manifestations 
of the Spirit which had been made to 
them, in renewing the heart, in sancti* 
fying the soul, in comforting them in 
emiiction, and in his miraculous agency 
among them. The Holy, Spirit had 
been conferred on them at their conver- 
sion (Comp. Acts X. 44; xi. 17), and 
this was to them proof of the favour of 
God, and of their being accepted by 
him. 1 By the works of the hwi By 
obeying the law Of Moses or of anu 
law. It was in no way connected with 
their obeying the law. This must have 
been so clear to them that no one could 
have any doubt on the subject. The 
inestimably rich and precious gift of the 
Holy Spirit had not been conferred on 
them in consequence of their obeying 
the law. ^ Or by the hearing of faith. 
In connexion with hearing the gospel 
requiring faith as a condition of salva- 
tion. The Holy Spirit was sent down 
only in connexion with the preaching 
of the gospel. It was a matter of truth, 
and which could not be denied, that 
those influences had not been imparted 
under the law, but had been connected 
with the gospel of the Redeemer. 
Comp. Acts n. The doctrine taught 
in this verse is, that the benefits result* 
ing to Christians from the gift of the . 
Holy Spirit are enough to prove that 
the gospel is from God, and therefore 
true. This was the case with regard to 
the miraculous endowments communi- 
cated in the early ages of the church by 
the Holy Spirit ; for the miracles which 
were wrought, the knowledge of lan^ 
guages imparted, and the conversion of 
thousands from the error of their ways, 
proved that the system was from heaven; 
and it is true now. Every Chrlatiasok. 
has had amp\^ ^tooH, teva SJaa VD&i»r 
encea of tbe ft^Vi\\ oiv Xaaa \»«mV «^ 
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3 Are ye so foolish T having 

a c. .4. 9. b He. 9. 10. 

around him, that the system which is 
attended with such benefits is from 
heayen. His own renewed heart ; his 
elevated and sanctified ajfTections ; his 
exalted hopes ; bis consolations in trial ; 
his peace in the prospect of death, and 
the happy influences of the system 
around him in the conversion of others, 
and in the intelligence, order, and purity 
of the community, are ample proof that 
the religion is true. SSuch effects do not 
come from any attempt to keep the law ; 
they result from no other system. No 
system of infidelity produces them; no 
mere system of infidelity can produce 
them. It is only by that pure system 
which proclaims salvation by the grace 
of God; which announces salvation by 
the merits of the Lord Jesus, ihat such 
effects are produced. The Saviour pro- 
mised the Holy Spirit todescend after his 
ascension to heaven to apply his work ; 
and everywhere, under the faithful 
preaching of the simple gospel, that 
Spirit keeps up the evidence of the truth 
oi the system by his influences on the 
hearts and lives of men. 

3. Are ye so foolish ? Can it be 
that you are so unwise? The idea 
is, that Paul hardly thought it credible 
that they could have pursued such a 
course. They had so cordially embraced 
the gospel when he preached to them, 
they had given such evidences that they 
were under its influence, that he regard- 
ed it as hardly possible that they should 
have so far abandoned it as to embrace 
such a system as they had done. ^ //a&- 
ing begun in the Spirit, That is, when 
the gospel was first preached to them. 
They had commenced their professedly 
Christian life under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and with the pure and spi- 
ritual worship of God. They had 
known the power and spirituality of the 
glorious gospel. They had been re- 
newed by the Spirit ; sanctified in some 
measure by him ; and had submitted 
themselves to the spiritual influences 
of the gospel. ^ Are ye now made 
perfect. I'iiidal renders this, " ye would 



■begun in the Spirit, are ye now 
made perfect * by the flesh ? 

now end." The word here used 
(fT/TS^itf) means properly, to bring 
through to an end, to fiiii^ ; and the 
sense here has probably been expressed 
by Tindal. The idea of perftdingj in 
the sense in which we now use that 
word, is not implied in the original. It 
is that of finishing, ending, completing; 
and the sense is : * You began your 
Christian career under the elevated and 
spiritual influences of Christianity, a 
system so pure and so exalted above the 
carnal ordinances of the Jews. Having 
begun thus, can it be that you 9Te finish- 
ing your Christian course, or carrying 
it on to completion by the observance 
of those ordinances, as if they were 
more pure and elevating than Chris- 
tiani^ 1 Can it be that you regard them 
as an adcanee on the system of the 
gospel V ^ By the flesh. By the ob- 
servance of the carnal rites of the Jews, 
for so the word here evidently means. 
This has not been an uncommon thing. 
Many have been professedly converted 
by the Spirit, and have soon fallen into 
the observance of mere rites and cer^ 
monies, and depended mainly on them 
for salvation. Many churches have com- 
menced their career in an elevated and 
spiritual manner, and have ended in the 
observance of mere forms. So many 
Christians begin their course in a spi- 
ritual manner, and end it *' in the flesh" 
in another sense. They soon conform 
to the world. They are brought under 
the influence of worldly appetites and 
propensities. They forget the spiritual 
nature of their religion ; and they live 
for the indulgence of ease, and for the 
gratification of the senses. They build 
them houses, and they " plant vine- 
yards,*' and they collect around them 
the instruments of music, and the bowl 
and the wine is in their feasts, and thry 
surrender themselves to the luxury of 
living : and it seems as if they intended 
to perfect their Christianity by drawing 
around them as much of the world as 
possible. The beautiful simplicity of 
their early piety is gone. The blessed- 
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4 Have ye suffered so * many- 
things in vain? ' if it be yet in 
vain. 

5 He therefore that minister- 
cth * to you the Spirit, and work- 

> or, £reat. a 2 Jno. 8. 

6 2 Ck). 3. 8. 

ness of those moments when th^ lived 
by simple faith has fled. The times 
when they sought all their consolation 
in God are no more ; and they now 
seem to differ from the world only in 
form. I dread to see a Christian inhe- 
rit much wealth, or even to be thrown 
into very prosperous business. I see in 
it a temptation to build himself a splen- 
did mansion, and to collect around him 
all that constitutes luxury among the 
people of the world. How natural for 
him to feel that if he has wealth like 
others, he should show it in a similar 
manner ! And how easy for the most 
humble and spiritually-minded Chris- 
tian, in the beginning of his Christian 
life, to become conformed to the world 
(such is the weakness of human nature 
in its best forms) ; and having begun 
in the spirit, to end in the flesh ! 

4. Hiwe ye suffered so many things 
in vain ? Paul reminds them of what 
they had endured on account of their 
attachment to Christianity. He assures 
them, that if the opinions on account of 
which they had suffered were false, 
then their sufferings had been in vain. 
They were of no use to them — for 
what advantage was it to suffer for a 
false opinion 1 The opinions for which 
they had suf&red had not been those 
which they now embraced. They were 
not those connected with the observance 
of the Jewish rites. They had suffered 
on account of their having embraced 
the gospel, the system of justification by 
a crucified Redeemer; and now, if those 
sentiments were wrong, why, their suf- 
fenngs had been wholly in vain. See 
this argument pursued at much greater 
length in 1 Cor. xv. 18, 19. 29—32. 
^ If it be yet in vcUn. That is, * I trust 
U is not in vain. I hope you have not 
JO £u- abandoned the gospel, that all 

28* 



eth miracles among you, doeth 
he it by the works of the law or 

by the hearing of faith ? 

6 Even as Abraham * believed 
God, and it was * accounted to 
him for righteousness. 

e Ge. 15. 6. « or, imputed. 



your sufferings in its behalf have been 
of no avail. I believe the system is 
true ; and if true, and you are sincere 
Christians, it will not be in vain that 
you have suffered in its behalf, though 
you have gone astray. I trust, that al- 
though your principles hate been shaken, 
yet they have not been wholly over- 
thrown, and that you will yet reap the 
reward of your having suffered so much 
on account of the gospel.' 

5. He therefore that ministeretk^ 
&c. This verse contains substantially 
a repetition of the argument in ver. 2. 
The argument is, that the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to them was not imparted 
in consequence of the observance of the 
law of Moses, but in connexion with 
the preaching of the gospel. By the 
word " he" in thb place, Clarke, Dod- 
dridge, Bioomfield, Chandler, Locke, 
and many others, suppose that the apos- 
tle means himself. Bioomfield says, 
that it is the common opinion of " all 
the ancient commentators." But this 
seems to me a strange opinion. The 
obvious reference, it seems to me, is to 
God, who had furnished or imparted to 
them the remarkable influences of the 
Holy Spirit, and this had been done 
in connexion with the preaching of the 
gospel, and not by the observance of the 
law. If, however, it refers to Paul, it 
means that he had been made the agent 
or instrument in imparting to them 
those remarkable endowments, and that 
this had been done by one who had not 
enforced the necessity of ooeying the 
law of Moses, but who had preached to 
them the simple gospel. 

6. Even as Abraham believed God, 
&c. See this passage fully explained 
in the Notes on Rom. iv. 3. The pas- 
sage 13 \utr6A\icw\. Vv«t^\s^ ^^ «^qrS^ 
to shoTJ Om\ VJftft xaoeX «wax«?cwN. ^S. n^ i 
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7 Know ye therefore, that 
they which arc of faith, the same 
are the children " of Abraham. 

a Jno. 8. 39. Ro. 4. 11—16. 

patriarchs was not saved by the deeds 
of the law. He was saved by faith, and 
this fact showed that it was possible to 
be saved in thai way, and that it was 
the design of God to save men in this 
manner. Abraham believed God, and 
was justified, before the law of Moses 
was given. It could not, therefore, be 
pretended that the law was necessary to 
justification; for if it had been, Abra- 
ham could not have been saved. But 
if not necessary in his case, it was in 
no other ; and tlus instance demonstrated 
that the false teachers among the Gala- 
tians were wrong even according to the 
Old Testament. 

7. Know ye therefore, &;c. Learn 
from this case. It is an inference which 
follows, that all they who believe are the 
children of Abraham. ^ Tkey which 
are of faith. Who believe, and who 
are justified in this manner. ^ Are the 
ehiidren of Abraham. Abraham was 
the <' fether of the faithful." The most 
remarkable trait in his character was his 
unwavering confidence in God. They 
who evinced the same trait, therefore, 
were worthy to be called his children. 
They would be justified in the same 
way, and in the same manner meet the 
approbation of God. It is implied here, 
that it was sufficient for salvation to 
have a character which would render it 
proper to say that we are the children 
of Abraham. If we are like him, if we 
evince the same spirit and character, we 
may be sure of salvation. 

8. And the Scripture, The word 
Scripture refers to the Old Testament 
See Note, John v. 39. It is here per- 
sonified, or spoken of as foreseeing. 
The idea is, that he by whom the Scrip- 
tures were inspired, foresaw that. It is 
agreeable, the meaning is, to the account 
on the subject in the Old Testament 
The Syriac renders this, "Since God 
foreknew that the Gentiles would be 

ju8ti£ed by hith, he beSbre annoKinRed 



8 And the Scripture, foresee- 
ing that God would justify ^ the 
heathen through faith, preached 



b ver. 23. 



to Abraham, as the Scripture saith, in 
thee shall all nations be blessed.^ 
^ Foreseeing, That is, this doctrine is 
contained in the Old Testament It 
was foreseen and predicted that the hea- 
then would be justified by fidth, and not 
by the works of the law. ^ That God 
would justify the heathen, Gr. The 
nations— o-a l^n — ^the Gentiles. Ths 
fact that the heathen, or the Crentiles 
would be admitted to the piivilciges of 
the true religion, and be interested in 
the benefits of the coming <^ the Mes- 
siah, is a fact which is everywhera 
abundantly predicted in the Old Testa- 
ment As an instance, see Isa. xlix. 6. 
22, 23 ; Ix. I do not know that it is 
anywhere distinctly foretold that the 
heathen would be justified by faith, nor 
does the argument of the apostle requiro 
us to believe this. He says that the 
Scriptures, t. e. he who ins[«red the 
Scriptures, foresaw that ikct, and that 
the Scriptures were written as if with 
the knowledge of that fact ; but it is not 
directly affirmed. The whole structurs 
and frame of the Old Testamoit, how* 
ever, proceeds on the supposition that 
it would be so ; and this Is all that tbe 
declaration of the apostle requires us to 
understand. ^ Preached before ihego»» 
pel. This translation does not convey 
quite the idea to us, which the languaga 
of Paul, in the original, would to tjis 
people to whom he addressed it We 
have. affixed a technical aense to tba 
phrase * to preach the gospeL' It is 
applied to the formal and public aanoo- 
ciation of the truths of religion, espe* 
ciaily the 'good news' of a Saviour's 
birth, and of redemption by his blood. 
But we are not required by the languigs 
used here to suppose that this was done 
to Abraham, or that 'the goapel'wM 
preached to him in the sense in which 
we all now use that phrase. The ex- 
pression, in Greek (^^cwwyy^iavn), 
\xQfiUQa I&»T^^^ ^>5iA Y^'jCt^ ri9ws 
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before the gospel unto Abraham, 
Maying J * In thee shall ^ nations 
be blessed. 

9 So then * they which be of 

a6e. 12.3; 23.18. Ac. 3. 25. 
b c. 4. 28. 

annoapced beforehand to Abraham;' 
«eiX that in him should all the nations 
of the earth be blessed. It was impUedy 
indeed, that it would be by the Messiah ; 
but the distinct point of the ' good news' 
was not the 'gospel* as we understand 
it, but it was that somehow through 
him all the nations of the earth would 
be made happy. Tindal has well trans- 
lated it, ** Showed beforehand glad 
tidings unto Abraham." This transla- 
tion . should have been adopted in our 
common ▼ersion. ^ In thee shall all 
nations be blessed. See Notes on Acts 
liL 25. Rom. iv, 13. All nations 
should be made happy in him, or through 
him. The sense is, that the Messiah 
was to be descended from him, and the 
nligion of the Messiah, producing peace 
and aahration, was to be extended to all 
the nations of the earth. See Gen. xii. 
8. Comp. Note on ver. 16 of this 
chapter. 

9. So then they which be of faith. 
They whose leading characteristic it is 
that they believe. This was the leading 
trait in the character of Abraham, and 
thia is the leading thing required of 
those who embrace the gospel, and in 
the character of a true Christian. 
1 Are blessed with faithful Abraham. 
In the same manner they are interested 
in the promises made to him, and they 
will be treated as he was. They are 
justified in the same manner, and ad- 
■itted to the same privileges on earth 
and in heaven. 

10. For as numy as are of the works 
of the law. As many as are seeking 
to be justified by yielding obedience to 
the law — whether the moral law, or the 
eawmonial law. The proposition is 
general; and it is designed to show that, 
fioB the nature of the case, it is impos- 
■Ue to be justified by the works of the 
Inr* mne9, ander all dtcumstaa^ea of 



faith are blessed with faithful 
Abraham. 

10 For as many as are of the 
works of the law, are under the 
curse : for it is written, * Cursed 

I e De. 27. 26. 

obedience which we can render, we are 
still left with its heavy curse resting on 
us. ^ Are under the curse. The curse 
which the law of God denounces. 
Having failed by all their efforts to 
yield perfect obedience, they must, of 
course, be exposed to the curse which 
the law denounces on the guilty. The 
word rendered curse {kx/to^*) means, 
as with us, properly, imprecation , or 
cursing. It is used in the Scriptures 
particularly in the sense of the Hebrew 
n^N, malediction, or execration (Job 
xxxL 30. Jer. xxix. 18. Dan. ix. 11){ 
of the word tvwd (Mai. ii. 2. Rev. 
iii. 33) ; and especially of the common 
Hebrew word n'^'^a, a curse. Gen. xxviL 
12, 13. Deut xi. 26, 28, 29 ; xxui. 5 ; 
xxviL 13, et saspe al. It is here used 
evidently in the sense of devoting to pu- 
nishment or destruction ; and the idea 
is, that all who attempt to secure salva- 
tion by the works of the law, must be 
exposed to its penalty. It denounces a 
curse on all who do not yield entire 
obedience ; and no partial compliance 
with its demands can save from the pe- 
nalty. 1 For it is written. The sub- 
stance of these words is found in Deut. 
xxviii. 26: ** Cursed be he that con- 
firmeth not all the words of this law to 
do them." It is the solemn close of a 
series of maledictions, which Moses de- 
nounces in that chapter on the violators 
of the law. In this quotation, Paul has 
given the sense of the passage, but he 
has quoted literally neither from the 
Hebrew nor from the Septuagint. Tlie 
sense, however, is retained. The word 
" cursed'* here means, that the violator 
of the law shall be devoted to punish- 
ment or destruction. The phrase *^ that 
continued! not,** in the Hebrew is ** that 
confirmeth not'* — that does not establialL 
or confirm b^ \tta \\Xe. 'A^ 'wwJW tan^ 
firm it by continuing \ft idow^ *\x.\ «A. 
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18 every one that continueth not 

in all things which are written 

in the hook of the law.to do them. 

1 1 But that no man is justitied 

a Hab. 2. 4. 

thus the sense in Paul and in Moses is 
substantially the same. The word ''ail" 
is not expressed in the Hebrew in Deu- 
teronomy, but it is evidently implied, 
and has been inserted by the English 
translators. It is found, however, in six 
MSS. of Kennicott and De Rossi ; in 
the Samaritan text; in the Septuagint; 
and in several of theTargums. — Cliirke. 
^ The book of the law. That is, in 
the law. This phrase is not found in 
the passage in Deut. The expression 
there is, " the words of this law." Paul 
gives it a somewhat larger sense, and 
applies it to the whole of the law of God. 
The meaning is, that the whole law must 
be obeye<1, or man cannot be justified 
by it, or will be exposed to its penalty 
and its curse. This idea is expressed 
more fully by James (ii. 10) : " Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet oflend in one point, he is guilty of 
all;" that is, he is guilty of breaking 
the law fl» a whole, and must be held 
responsible for such violation. The 
sentiment here is one that is common 
to all law, and must be, from the nature 
of the case. The idea is, that a man 
who does not yield compliance to a 
whole law, is subject to its penalty, or 
to a curse. All law is sustained on this 
principle. A man who has been honest, 
and temperate, and industrious, and pa- 
triotic, if he commits a sin^yle act of 
murder, is subject to the curse of the 
law, and must meet the penalty. A man 
who has been honest and honourable in 
all his dealings, yet if he commit a sin- 
gb? act of forgery, he must meet the 
curse denounced by the laws of his 
country, and bear the penalty. So, in 
all matters pertaining to law : no matter 
what the integrity of the man ; no mat* 
ter how upright he has been, yet, for 
the one offence the law denounces a pe- 
ns///, and he must bear it It is out of 
tbe qaetidon for him to he iuMi&od b^ 



by the law in the sight of God, 
it is evident : for, The ■ just shall 
live by faith. 

12 And the law * is not of 

b Ro. 10. 5, 6. 

it He cannot plead as a reason why 
he should not be condemned for Uie act 
of murder or forgery, that he has in all 
other respects obeyed the law, or even 
that he has been guilty of no soch of- 
fences before. Such is the idea of Paul 
in the passage before us. It was clear 
to his view that man had not in all re- 
spects yielded obedience to the law of 
God. If. he had not done this, it was 
impossible that he should be justified by 
the law, and he must bear its penalty. 

11. But that no nuin is justified, 
6ic. The argument which Paul has 
been pursuing he proceeds to confirm 
by an express declaration of the Bible. 
The argument is this : * It is impossible 
that a man should be justified by the 
law, because God has appointed another 
way of justification.' But there cannot 
be two ways of obtaining life, and as 
he has appointed /gmVA as the condition 
on which men shall Uve, he has pre- 
cluded from them the possibility of ob- 
taining salvation in any other mode. 
1 For, The Just shall live by faith. 
This is quoted from Hab. ii. 4. Thia 
passage is also quoted by Paul in Rom.i 
17. See it explained in the Note on that 
verse. The sense here is, that life is 
promised to man only in connexion with 
faith. It is not by the works of the law 
that it is done. The condition of life 
is faith : and he lives who believes. 
The meaning is not, I apprehend, that 
the man who is justified by fiiith shall 
live, but that life is promised and exists 
only in connexion with faith, and that 
the just or righteous man obtains it only 
in this way. Of course it cannot be ob- 
tained by the observance of the law, but 
must be by some other scheme. 

12. Arid the law is not of faith. 
The law is not a matter of fiuth; it 
does not relate to faith ; it does not re- 

V quire faith; it deals in other mattery 
\axu\Vi.Y»Xaaina\&v&!QidD«s v^^ftisEa. than 
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faith : but, The • man that doeth 
Aem shall live in them. 

13 Christ * hath redeemed us 

a Le. 18; 5; Eze. 30. 11. 
» 9 Co. 5,21. c. 4. 5. 



to feiih. ^ But, The man, &c. This 
is the language of the law, and this is 
what the law teaches. It does not make 
provision for &ith, but it requires un- 
wavering and perpetual obedience, if 
man would obtain life by it. See this pas> 
Bage explained in the Notes on Rom. x» 5. 
13. Christ hath redeemed ua. The 
iKord used here (t^tiyo^ttotf) is not that 
which is usually employed in the New 
Testament to denote redemption. That 
won! is xvT(|ca». The difierence between 
them mainly is, that the word used here 
more usually relates to a purchase of 
any kind ; the other is used strictly 
with reference to a ransom. The word 
here used is more general in its mean- 
ing; the other is strictly appropriated 
to a ransom. This distinction is 
not observable here, however, and 
the word here used is employed in 
the proper sense of redeem. It occurs 
in the New Testament only in this 
place, and in ch. iv. 5. Eph. v. 16. 
Col. iv. 5. It properly means, to pur- 
chase, to buy up ; and then to purchase 
any one, to redeem, to set free. Here 
it means, that Christ had purchased, or 
set us free from the curse of the law, by 
his being made a corse for lis. On the 
meaning of the words redeem and ran- 
som, see my Notes on Rom. iii. 25, and 
Isa. xliii. 3. Comp. 2 Cor. v. 21. 
^ From the curse of the law. The 
carse which the law threatens, afld which 
the execution of the law would inflict ; 
the punishment due to sin. This must 
mean, that he has rescued us from the 
consequence^ of transgression in the 
world of wo ; he has saved us from the 
punishment which our sins have de- 
served. The word, "us" here, must 
refer to all who are redeemed ; that is, 
to the Gentiles as well as the Jews. 
The curse of the law is a curse which 
is due to sin, and cannot be regarded as 
applied particularly to any one class of 
AUwbo violate the iaw of God, 



from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us: for it is 
written, * Cursed i» every one 
that hangeth on a tree : 

e De. 21. 83. 

however that law may be made known, 
are exposed to its penalty. The word 
" law" here, relates to the law of God 
in general, to all the laws of Grod made 
known to man. The law of God de* 
nounced death as the wages of sin. It 
threatened punishment in the future 
world forever. That would certainly 
have been inflicted, but for the coming 
and death of Christ The worid is lying 
by nature under this curse, and it is 
sweeping the race on to ruin. ^ Being 
made a curse for us. This is an ex- 
ceedingly important expression. Tindal 
renders it, " And was made a cursed for 
us." The Greek word is xxrd^ct, the 
same word which is used in ver. w. 
See Note on that verse. There is 
scarcely any passage in the New Testa* 
ment on which it is more important to 
have correct views than this; and 
scarcely any one on which more erro* 
neous opinions have been entertained. 
In regard to it, we may observe that it 
does not mean, (I.) That by being 
made a curse, his character or work 
were in any sense displeasing to Grod. 
He approved always of what the Lord 
Jesus did, and he regarded his whole 
character with love and approbation. 
The passage should never be so inter- 
preted as to leave the impression that he 
was in any conceivable sense the object 
of the divine displeasure. (2.) He was 
not ill-deserving. He was not blame-wor- 
thy. He^had done no wrong. He was 
holy, harmless, undefiled. No crime 
charged upon him was proved ; and 
there is no clearer doctrine in the Bible 
than that in all his character and work 
the Lord Jesus was perfectly holy and 
pure. (3.) He was not guilty in any 
proper sense of the word. The wonl 
guilty means, properly, to be bound to 
punishment for crime* It does not 
mean properly, to be exposed to sufler- 
ing, but it aVwa^a, ^Xxctv ^x^^^'^ \fflR^^ 
implies tbfinotioii ol ^TsooiiiLcnffi^ V 
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that thieolog;iu» have ined the 
word in • loniefrfaat different aeiu«, but 
it H contruy to the commoo and jut 
apprehenaiooi ef men. When we say 
that a man ia guitif, we uutinctiTely 
think of his having committed a crime, 
or haTing done something wrong. When 
a jury fiiids aman ^pu/Zfy, it implies that 
the man has committed a crime, and 
Qugkt to be punisbeiL Bat in this 
sense, and in no conceivable sense, 
where the word is prt^)eriy used, was 
the I^tord Jesos guilty. (4.) It cannot 
be meant that the Lord Jesus prc^wriy 
bore the penalty of the law. His suP 
ferings were in the place of the penalty, 
not the penaliy iitelf. They were a 
tubMutiwi lor the penalty, and were, 
thereibre, strictly and property vicarious, 
and were not the identical sufferings 
which the sinner would himself have 
endured. There are some things in the 
l^nalty of the law, which the Lord 
Jesus did not endure, and which a sub- 
Vtitute or a vicarious victim could not 
endure. Remorse of conscience is a 
part of the inflicted penalty of the law, 
and will be a vital part of the sufferings 
of the sinner in hell — but the Lord 
Jesus did not endure that Eternity 
of suffering is an eraential part of the 
penalty of the law — but the Lord Jesus 
did not suffer forever. Thus there are 
numerous sorrows connected with the 
consciousness of personal guilt, which 
the Lord Jesus did not and cannot en- 
dure. (5.) He was not sinful, or a 
sinner, in any sense. He did not 8o 
take human guilt upon him, that the 
words ainful and tinner could with any 
propriety be applied to him. They are 
not applied to him in any way in the 
Bible ; but the language there is unde- 
viating. It is, that in all senses he was 
holy and undeflled. And yet language 
is often used on this subject which is 
horrible and but little short of blasphe- 
my, as if he was guilty, and as if he 
was even the greatest sinner in the uni- 
verse. I have heard language used 
which sent a thrill of horror to my heart ; 
and language may be found in the writ- 
ings of those who hold to the doctrine of 



is but little short of blasphemy. I have 
hesitated whether I should copy expie^ 
sioDs here on this subiert fiom one of 
the greatest and best oi mhi^ — ^I meal 
LrTHEm,— to show the aitnn of tbs 
views which men sooMtiaMBi entertain 
on the sobject of the inqNilaiion of sin 
to Christ. But aa Lather dehfaenHaiy 
paUiBhed them to die world in liii fik 
vourite book, which he aaed to call his 
** Catharine de Bora," after the name of 
his wife; and as similar views aie 
sometimes entertained now ; and as it 
is important that such views should be 
held up to universal abhonencer-no 
matter how respectable the souroe from 
which they emanate, — ^I will copy a 
few of his expressions on this subject 
** And this, no doubt, all the prophets 
did foresee in sforit, thai Christ mould 
become the greatest tran^reemry mur 
derer, adulterer, thief, rebel, and bias 
phemer, that stir was or could bi 
IX THK WORLD. For ho being made a 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, is 
not now an innocent person and withoat 
sins ; is not now the Son of God, bom of 
the Virgin Mary; but a sinner which hath 
and carrieth the sin of Paul, who was a 
blasphemer, an oppressor, and a perse- 
cutor; of Peter, which denied Christ; 
of David, which was an adulterer, a 
murderer, and caused the Gentiles to 
blaspheme the name of the Lord ; and, 
briefly, which hath and beareth all the 
sins of all men in his body : not that 
he himself committed them, but for that 
he received them, being committed or 
done of ue, and laid them upon his own 
body, that he might make satisfaction 
for them with his own blood. There- 
fore, this general sentence of Moses 
comprehendeth him also (albeit in hii 
own person he was innocent), because 
it found him amongst sin^ttrs and trans- 
gressors ; like as the magistrate taketh 
him for a thief, and punisheth him 
whom he findeth among other thieves 
and transgressors, though he never eom- 
mitted any thing worthy of death. 
When the law, therefore, found him 
among thieves, it condemned and killed 
him as a thief.'* " If thou wilt deny 



imputMtion ia the strictest aeaae, wVsAs^vVuxa \a \m % wsaki ^soii accuraed, deny* 
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also, that be was crucified and dead/' 
" But if it be not absurd to confess and 
lidicTe that Christ was crucified between 
two thievefly then it is not absurd to say 
that ha. wtf aeeorsed, and of all sin- 
vsRs, ^rax »»SAT£ST."* ** God, our 
most roercilul Father, sent his only Son 
into the world, and laid upon him all 
ithe sina of all men, saying, be thou Pe- 
ter, that denier ; Paul, that persecutor, 
o^asphemer, and cruel oppressor ; David, 
that adulterer; that sinner which did 
eat the apple in Paradise ; that thief 
which hanged upon the cross; and, 
briefly, be thou the person which hath 
committed the sins of all men; see, 
therefore, that thou pay and satisfy for 
them.'' — Luther on the Galatians, ch. 
iii. 13. [pp. 213—215. Ed. Lond. 
1838.] Luther was a great and holy 
man. He held, as firmly as any one 
can, to the personal holiness of the Re- 
deemer. But this language shows how 
imperfect and erroneous views may 
warp the language of holy men; and 
how those sentiments led him to 
use language which is little less than 
blasphemy. Indeed, we cannot doubt 
that if Luther had heard this very lan- 
guage used by one of the numerous 
enemies of the gospel in his time, as 
applicible to the Saviour, he would 
have poured out the full torrent of his 
burning wrath, and all the stem denun- 
ciations of his most impassioned elo- 
quence, on the head of the scoffer and 
the blasphemer. It is singular, it is one 
of the remarkable facts in the history 
of mind, that a man with the New Tes- 
tament before him, and accustomed to 
contemplate daily its language, could 
ever have allowed himself to use ex- 
pressions like these of the holy and un- 
spotted Saviour. But what is the 
meaning of* the language of Paul, it 
will be asked, when he says that he was 
**■ made a curse for us T' In reply, I 
answer, that the meaning must be as- 
certained froip the passage which Paul 
quotes in support of his assertion, that 
Christ was ** made a curse for us." That 
passage is, ** Cursed is every one that 
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hangeth on a tree." This passage is 
found in Deut xxL 3d. It occurs in a 
law respecting one who was hanged for 
a " sin worthy of death." ver. 22. The 
law was, that he should be buried the 
same day, and that the body should not 
remain suspended over the night, and 
it is added, as a reason for this, that 
" he that is hanged is accursed of God ;" 
or, as it is in the margin, " the curse of 
God.'' The meaning is, that when one 
was executed for crime in this manner, 
he was the object of the Divine displea- 
sure and malediction. Regarded thus 
as an object accursed of God, there was 
a propriety that the man who was exe- 
cuted for crime should be buried as 
soon as possible, that the offensive ob- 
ject should be hidden from the view. 
In quoting this passage, Paul leaves out 
the words " of God," and simply says, 
that the one who was hanged on a tree 
was held accursed. The sense of the 
passage before us is, therefore, that Jesus 
was subjected to what was regarded as 
an accursed death. He was treated in 
his death ab if he had been a criminaL 
He was put to death in the same man- 
ner as he would have been if he had 
himself been guilty of the violation of 
the law. Had he been a tliief or a mur- 
derer; had he committed the grossest 
and the blackest crimes, this would have 
been the punishment to which he would 
have been subjected. This was the 
mode of punishment adapted to those 
crimes, and he was treated as if all these 
had been committed by him. Or, in 
other words, had he been guilty of all 
these, or any of these, he could not 
have been treated in a more shameful 
and ignominious manner than he was; 
nor could he have been subjected to a 
more cruel death. As has already been 
intimated, it does not mean that he was 
guilty, nor that he was not the object of 
the approbation and love of Gud, but 
that his death was the same that it 
would have been if he had been the 
vilest of malefactors, and that that death 
was regarded by the law as accursed. 
It was by such substituted sorrows that 
we are saved ; and he consented to die 
the most shameful^ and painful death. 
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14 That ■ the blessing of 
Abraham might come on the 
Gentiles through Jesus Christ; 

a Ro. 4. 0, 16. 

as if he were the vilest malefactor, in 
order that the most guilty and vile of 
the h'lman race might be saved. In re- 
gard to the way in which his death is 
connected with our justification, see 
Note on ch. ii. 1 6. It may be observed, 
also, that the punishment of the cross 
was unknown to the Hebrews in the 
time of Moses, and that the passage in 
Deut xxi. 23, did not refer originally 
to that. Nor is it known that hang- 
ing criminals alive was practised among 
the Hebrews, Those who were guilty 
of great crimes were first stoned or 
otherwise put to death, and then their 
bodies were suspended for a few hours 
on a gibbet In many cases, how- 
ever, merely the head was suspended 
after it had been severed from the body. 
Gen. xl. 17 — 19. Num. xxv. 4, 5. 
Crucifixion was not known in the time 
ot the giving of the law ; but the Jews 
gave such an extent to the law in Deut. 
xxi. 23, as to include this mode of pu- 
nishment. See John xix. 31, seq. 
The force of the argument here, as 
used by the apostle Paul, is, that if to 
be suspended on a gibbet after having 
been put to death was regarded as a 
curse, it should not be regarded as a 
curse in a less degree to be suspended 
alive on a cross, and to be put to death 
in this manner. If this interpretation 
of the passage be correct, then it follows 
that this should never be used as im- 
plying, in any sense, that Christ was 
guilty, or that he was ill-deserving, or 
that he was an object of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, or that he poured out on him 
all his wrath. He was, throughout, an 
object of the Divine love and approba- 
tion. God never loved him more, or 
approved what he did more, than when 
he gave hhnself to death on the cross. 
He had no hatred towards him ; he had 
no displeasure to ex[)ress towards him. 
And it is this which makes the atone- 
ment 60 wonderful and so gVonoM^. 
Had be been displeased wllk \am \ \udA\ \3[iq ^qm!^ <& Qto^ 'i:!^Mit vbAi 



that we might receive the pro* 
mise * of the Spirit through 
faith. 

Ms. 44. 3. Ese. 38.37. Joel 3. 38, 99. 

the Redeemer been properiy an object 
of his wrath ; had he in any sense d^ 
served those sorrows, there would hve 
been no merit in his BufTerings ; thers 
would have been no atonement What 
merit can there be when one suflers 
only what he deserves? But what 
made the atonement so wonderful, so glo- 
rious, so benevolent ; what made it an 
atonement at all, was, that innocence 
was treated as if it were guilt ; that the 
most pure, and holy, and benevolent, 
and lovely being on earth should consent 
to be treated, and should be treated hj 
God and man, as if he were the most 
vile and ill-deserving. This is the mys- 
tery of the atonement ; this shows the 
wonders of the Divine benevolenoe; 
this is the nature of substituted sorrow ; 
and this lays the foundation for the ofler 
of pardon, and for the hope of eternal 
salvation. 

14. That the blessing of Abraham, 
The blessing which Abraham enjoyei), 
to wit, that of being justified by fiiitL 
^ Might come on the Gentiles. As 
well as on the Jews. Abraham wis 
blessed in this manner before he was 
circumcised (Rom. iv. 11), and the 
same blessing might be imparted to 
others also who are not circumcised. See 
this argument illustrated in the Notei 
on Rom. iv. 10 — 12. ^ T%rough 
Jesus Christ. Since he has been made 
a curse for all, and since he had no ex- 
clusive reference to the Jews or to any 
other class of men, all may come and 
partake alike of the benefits of his sal- 
vation. ^ That we might receive the 
promise ff the Spirit. That all we 
who are Christian converts. The pro- 
mise of the Spirit, or the promised 
Spirit, is here put for all the blessings 
connected with the Christian religioa. 
It includes evidently the miracakMis 
agency of the Holy Spirit ; and all lus 
influences in renewing the heart, m 
saxvctifjing the soul, and in comfortiDg 
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.15 Brethren, I speak after. the 
manner of men ; Though it be 
but a man's * covenant, yet if it 

> testament. ■ 

had been obtained in virtue of the suf- 
ferings and death of the Lord Jesus in 
the place of sinners, and thesjB influ- 
flhces were the sum of all the blessings 
promiiEfed by the prophets. 

15. Brethren, I speak afier the mari' 
ner of men, I draw an illustration from 
what actually occurs among men. The 
illustration is, that when a contract or 
agreement is made by men involving 
obligations and promises, no one can 
add to it or take from it. It will remain 
as it ^as originally made. So with 
God. He made a solemn promise to 
Abraham. That promise pertained to 
his posterity. The blessing was con- 
nected with that promise, and it was of 
the nature of a compact with Abraham. 
But if so, then this could not be effected 
by the law which was four hundred 
years after, and the law must have been 
given to secure some different object 
from that designed by the promise made 
to Abraham, ver. 19. But the promise 
made to Abraham was designed to se- 
cure the ** inheritance,'' or the favour of- 
God ; and if so, then the same thing 
could not be secured by the observance 
of the law, since there could not be two 
ways so unlike each other of obtaining 
the same thing. Grod cannot have two 
ways of justifying and saving men; 
and if he reveided a mode to Abraham, 
and that mode was by faith, then it 
could not be by the otNservance of the 
law which was given so long after. 
The main design of the argument and 
the illustration here (ver. 15, seq.) is 
*o show that the promise made to Abra- 
aam was by no means made void by the 
giving of the law. The law had another 
design, which did not interfere with the 
promise made to Abraham. That stood 
on its own merits, irrespective of the 
demands and the design of the law. 
It is possible, as Rosenmuller suggests, 
that Paul may have had his eye on an 
•bjection to his view. The objection 
may havt boeii that there were in^fKirt- 



be confirmed, no man disanuul- 
leth, or addeth thereto. 

16 Now to Abraham * and his 

oGe. 12.3,7; 17.7. 



ant acts of legislation which succeeded 
the promise made to Abraham, and that 
that promise must have been superseded 
by the giving of the law. To this he 
replies that the Mosaic law given at a 
late period could not take away or nullify 
a solemn promise made to Abraham, 
but that it was intended for a different 
object ^ Th(nigh it be hut a man^M 
covenant. A compact or agreement be- 
tween man and man. Even in such a 
case no one can add to it or take from 
it. The argument here is, that such a 
covenant or agreement must be much 
less important than a promise made by 
God. But even that could not be an- 
nviUed. How much less, therefore, 
could a covenant made by God be 
treated as if it were vain. The word 
covenant here ((fu^tinu) is in the 
margin rendered " Testament ;" *. e, 
will. So Tindal renders it. Its proper 
classical signification is will or testa- 
ment, though in the Septuagint and in 
the New Testament it is the word 
which is used to denote a covenant or 
compact See Note, Acts iiL 25. Here 
it is used in the proper sense of the 
word covenant, or compact; a mutual 
agreement between man and man. 
The idea is^ that where such a cove- 
nant exists ; where the faith of a man 
is solemnly pledged in this manner, no 
dhange can be made in the agreement 
It is ratified, and firm, and final. H If 
it be confirmed. By a seal or other- 
wise. 1 No man disannulleth, 6cc, It 
must stand. No one can change it 
No new conditions can be annexed; 
nor can there be any drawing back 
from its terms. It binds the parties to 
a faithful fulfilment of all the condi- 
tions. This is well understood among 
men ; and the apostle says that the 
same thing must take place in regard 
to God. 

16. Now to Abraham and his seed. 
To him and his posterity, \ W««.i^ 
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seed were the promises made. 
He saith not, And to seeds, as of 



ferred to was that which is recorded in 
Gen. xxii. 17, 18 : "In blessing I will 
bless thee, and in multiplying I will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, 
and as the sand which is upon the sea- 
shore ; and in thy seed shall all the na- 
tions of the eardi be blessed.'' ^ He 
taith not, And to seeds ,08 if many, but 
as of one, 6cc He does not use the 
plural term, as if the promise extended 
to many persons, but he speaks in the 
singular number, as if but one was in- 
tended; and that one must be the 
Messiah. Such is Paul's interpretation ; 
such is evidently the sentiment which 
he intends to convey, and the argument 
which he intends to urge. He designs 
evidently to be understood as affirming 
that in Uie use of the singular number 
avipuA (seed), instead of the plural 
0^(^lustreL (seeds), there is a fair ground 
of argument to demonstrate that the 
promise related to Christ or the Mes- 
siah, and to him primarily if not ex- 
clusively. Now no one ever probably 
read this passage without feeling a 
difficulty, and without asking himself 
whether this ailment is sound, and is 
worthy a man of candour, and especially 
of an inspired man. Some of the diffi- 
culties in the passage are these. (1.) 
The promise referred to in Grenesis 
seems to have related to the posterity of 
Abraham at large, without any particu- 
lar reference to an individual. It is ^ 
his seed; his descendants; to all his 
seed or posterity. Such would be the 
fidr and natural interpretation should 
it be read by hundreds or thousands of 
persons who had never heard of the 
interpretation here put upon it by Paul. 
(2.) The argument of the apostle seems 
to proceed on the supposition that the 
word "seed" (^m^u,), i, e, posterity, 
here cannot refer to more than one per- 
son. If it had, says he, it would have 
been in the plural number. But the 
hd is, that the word is often used to 
denote posterity at large; to refer to 
descendants without limitation, just as 
the word posterity b with us ; «nd Vt Vi 



many ; but as of one. And to 
thy seed, which is Christ. 

a fact, moreover, that the word is not 
used in the plural at all to denote a pos- 
terity, the singular form being coa* 
stantly employed for that purpose. Any 
one who will open Tromm's Concord- 
ance to the Septuagiiit, or Schmids' 
on the New Testament, will see the 
most ample confirmation of this remark. 
Indeed >the plural form of the word is 
never used except in this place in Gala* 
tians. The difficulty, therefore, is, that 
the remark here of Paul appears to be 
a trick of argument, or a quibble more 
worthy of a trifling Jewish Rabbi, than 
of a grave reasoner or an inspired man. 
I have stated this difficulty freely just 
as I suppose it has struck hundreds of 
minds, because I do not wish to shrink 
from any real difficulty in examining 
the Bible, but to see whether it can be 
feirly met In meeting it, expositon 
have resorted to various explanations, 
most of them, as it seems to me, unsa- 
tisfactory, and it is not necessary to de- 
tail them. Bishop Burnet, Doddridge, 
and some others suppose that the apos- 
tle means to say that the promises nsadt 
to Abraham were not only appropriated 
to one class of his descendants, that is, 
to those by Isaac, but that they centred 
in one illustrious person, through whom 
all the rest are made partakers of the 
blessings of the Abrahamic covenant 
This Doddridge admits the apostle says 
in ** bad Gredc," but still he supposes 
that this is the true exposition. Noessett 
and Rosenmuller suppose that by the 
word a^pfAx (seed) here, is not meant 
the Messiah, but Christians in general; 
the body of believers. But this is evi- 
dently in contradiction of the apostle, 
who expressly affirms that Christ was 
intended. It is also liable to another ob- 
jection that is fatal to the opinion. The 
very point of the argument of the apos- 
tle is, that the singular and not the 
plural form of the word is used, and 
that therefore, an individual and not a 
collective body or a number of intU^ 
duals is intended. But according to this 
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t, numeroas body of individuals, to the 
whole body of Christians. Jerome af- 
finns that the apostle made use of a 
fidse argument, which, although it might 
appear well enough to the stupid Crala- 
tistis, would not be approved by wise or 
learned men. — Chandler. Borger en- 
deavours to show that this was in ac- 
cordance with the mode of speaking 
and writing among the Hebrews, and 
especially that the Jewish Rabbis were 
accustomed to draw an argument like 
this from tkt nngular number j and that 
the Hebrew word (yw) seed is often 
used by them in this manner. See his 
remarks as quoted by Bloomfield in hd 
But the objection to this is, that though 
diis might be common, yet it is not the 
less a quibble on the word, for certainly 
the very puerile reasoning of the Jewish 
Rabbis is no good authority on which 
to vindicate the authority of an apostle. 
Locke and Clarke suppose that this re- 
fers to Christ as the c^ritual head of 
the mystical body, and to alt believers 
in him. Le Clerc supposes thet it is an 
allegorical kind of argument, that was 
fitted to convince the Jews only, who 
were accustomed to this kind of reason- 
ing. I do not know but this solution 
may be satisfactory to many minds, and 
that it is capable of vindication, since it 
is not easy to say how far it is proper to 
make use of methods of argument used 
by an adversary in order to convince 
Uiem. The argumefitum ad hominem 
'm certainly allowable to a certain extent, 
when designed to show the legitimate 
tendency of the principles advanced by 
an opponent But here there is no evi- 
dence that Paul was reaitoning with an 
adversary. He was showing the Gala- 
tiians, not the Jews, what was the truth, 
and justice to the character of the apos- 
tle requires us to suppose that he would 
make use of only such arguments as 
are in accordance with the eternal prin- 
ciples of truth, and such as inay be 
seen to be true in all countries and at 
all times. The question then is, whether 
the argument of the apostle here drawn 
Irom the use of the singular word 
g^i^fjta {seed), is one that can be seen to 
he Booad 1 tir k it a itiere quibble, as 



Jerome and Le Clerc suppose t or is it 
to be l€ft to be presumed to have had a 
force which we cannot now trace ; for 
t/Us is po88ible. Socrates and Plato may 
have used arguments of a subtle nature, 
based bn some nice distinctions of words 
which were perfectly sound, but which 
we, from our necessary ignorance of 
the delicate shades of meaning in the - 
language, cannot now understand. Per- 
haps the following remarks may show 
that there is real force and propriety in 
the position which the apostle takes 
here. If not, then I confess my inabi- 
lity to explain the passage. (1.) There 
can be no reasonable objection to the 
opinion that the promise originally 
made to Abraham included the Messiah, 
and the promised blessings were to de* 
scend through him. This is so often 
affirmed in the New Testament, that td 
deny it would be to deny the repeated 
declarations of the sacred writers, and 
to make war on the whole structure of 
the Bible. See particularly Rom. iv. 
Comp. John viii. 56. If this general 
principle be admitted, it will remove 
much perplexity from the controversy. 
(2.) The promise made to Abraham 
(Gren. xxii. 18), "and in thy seed 
(7j;^T3, Sept. iv r^ a-Ti^/udLri o-oi/, where 
the words both in Heb. and in Gr. are 
in the singular number) shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed," cannot 
refer to all the seed or the posterity of 
Abraham taken collectively. He had 
two sonsjisaacby Rebecca, andlshmael 
by Hagar, besides numerous descend- 
ants by Keturah. Gen. xxv. I, seq. 
Through a large part of these no pat- 
ticular blessings descended on the hu- 
man family, and there is no sense in 
which all the families of the earth are 
particularly blessed in them. On any 
supposition, therefore, liiere must have 
been some limitation of the promise ; 
or the word ** seed" was intended to in- 
clude only some portion of his descend- 
ants, whether a particular branch or an 
individual, does not yet appear. It 
must have referred to apart only of the 
posterity of Abraham, but to what part 
. i» to be Veaxtve(i otv\^ \s3 «biQS«Qja»oX ^«r 
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17 And this I say, That 
the covenant that was confirmed 



of God to confine the blessing to one 
branch of the family, to Isaac and his 
descendants. The peculiar promised 
blessing was to be through him, and 
not through the family of Ishmael. 
This intention is often expressed. Gen. 
xvii. 19 — 21 ; xxi. 12; xxv, 11. Comp. 
Rom. ix. 7. Heb. xi. 18. Thus the 
original promise of a blessing through the 
posterity of Abraham became somewhat 
narrowed douMy so as to show that there 
was to be a limitation of the promise to 
a particular portion of his posterity. 
(4.) If the promise had referred to the 
two branches of the family ; if it had 
been intended to include Ishmael as 
well as Isaac, then some term would 
have been ttsed that would have ex- 
pressed this. So unlike were Isaac and 
Ishmael; so different in the circum- 
stances of their birth and their future 
life; so dissimilar were the prophecies 
respecting them, that it might be said 
that their descendants were two races 
of men ; and in Scripture the race of 
Ishmael ceased to be spoken of as the 
descendants or the posterity of Abra- 
ham. There was a sense in which the 
posterity of Isaac was regarded as the 
seed or posterity of Abraham in which 
the descendants of Ishmael were not ; 
and the term oTri^jua or " seed" there- 
fore properly designated the posterity of 
Isaac. It might be said, then, that the 
promise " to thy seed" did not refer to the 
two races, as if he had said <r7ri/usLru.j 
<* seeds," but to one ((r7ri^/ua), * the seed* 
of Abraham, by way of eminence. 
(6.) This promise was subsequently 
narrowed down still more, so as to in- 
clude only one portion of the descend- 
ants of Isaac. Thus it was limited to 
the posterity of Jacoh, Esau being ex- 
cluded ; subsequently the peculiar bless- 
ing was promised to the family of 
Judahf one. of the twelve sons of Jacob 
(Gen. xlix. 10) ; in subsequent times 
it was still further narrowed down or 



before of God in Christ, the 
law, which ' was four hundred 

a Ex. 12. 40, 41 

until it terminated in the Messiah. The 
original intention of the promise wan 
that there should be a limitation, and 
that limitation was made from age 
to age, until it terminated in the Mes- 
siah, the Lord Jesus Christ. By being 
thus narrowed down from age to age, 
and limited by successive revelations, 
it was shown that the Messiah was enu- 
nently intended, — ^which is what Paul 
says here. The promise was indeed at 
first general, and the term used was of 
the most general nature ; but it was 
shown from time to time that God 
intended that it should be applied only 
to one branch or portion of the family 
of Abraham; and that limitation was 
finally so made as to terminate in the 
Messiah. This I take to be the mean- 
ing of this very difficult passage of 
Scripture ; and though it may not be 
thought that all the perplexities are re- 
mo v^ by these remarks, yet I trust thej 
will be seen to be so far removed as 
that it will appear that there is real force 
in the argument of the apostle, and that 
it is not a mere trick of argument, or a 
quibble unworthy of him as an apostle 
and a man. 

17. The covenant which was ant' 
firmed before of God. By God, in his 
promise to Abraham. It was confirmed 
before the giving of the law. The con- 
firmation was the solemn promise which 
God made to him. ^ In Christ, 
With respect to the Messiah; acov» 
nant relating to him, and which ^ 
mised that he should descend from 
Al>raham. The word ** in," in fbB 
phrase ** in Christ," does not quite ex 
press the meaning of the Greek lie 
X|/(rTcy. That means rather *'unto 
Christ;" or unto the Messiah; thatii, 
the covenant had respect to him. This 
is a common signification of the prq)0- 
sition lie ^ The law. The law givsn 
by God to Moses on mount Sin&it 



1 Which was four hundred and ihirtu 
limited to the family of Jesse ; then to I i/ears after. In regard to the difficulties 
iluu of David ; then to thai of Soiloniaii,^ ^^nX^^ks^ \».^« Xmrsl SiSiu x»K^«eido( tkt 
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and thirty years after, cannot 
disannul, that it should make 
the promise of none effect. 
18 For if • the inheritance 6e 

chronology referred to here. See the 
Note or< Acta vii. 6. The exact time 
here referred to was probably when 
Abraham was called, and when the pro- 
mise was first made to him. Assuming 
that as the time referred to, it is not 
difficult to make out the period of four 
hundred and thirty years. That pro- 
mise was made when Abraham was 
seventy-five years old. Gen. xii. 3, 4. 
From that time to the birth of Isaac, 
when Abraham was a hundred years 
old, was twen^-five years. Gen. xxi. 5. 
Isaac Y^as sixty when Jacob was born. 
Gen. XXV. 26, Jacob went into Egypt 
when he was one hundred and thirty 
years old. Gen. xlvii. 9. And the 
Israelites sojourned there, according to 
the Septuagint (Ex. xii. 40), two hun- 
dred and fifteen years^ which completes 
the number. See Doddridge, Whitby, 
and Bloomfield. This was doubtless 
the common computation in the time of 
Paul ; and as his argument did not de- 
pend at all on the estactnesa of the reck- 
oning, he took the estimate which was 
in common use, without pausing or 
embarrassing himself by an inquiry 
whether it was strictly accurate or not 
His argument was the same, whether 
the law was given four hundred and 
thirty years after the promise, or only 
two hundred years. The argument is, 
that a law given after the solemn pro- 
xnise which had been made and con- 
firmed, could not make that promise 
void. It would still be binding accord- 
ing to the original intention ; and the 
law must have been ^ven for some pur- 
pose entirely diiSerent from that of the 
promise. No one can doubt the sound- 
ness of this argument The promise 
to Abraham was of the nature of a 
compact But no law g^ven by one of 
the parties to a treaty or compact can 
disannul it Two nations make a 
treaty of peace, involving solemn pro- 
nnses, pledges, and obligations. No 

29* 



of the law, it is no more of 
promise : but God gave it to 
Abraham by promise. 



a Ro. 4. 14. 



law made afterwards by one of the n»> 
tions can disannul or change that treaty. 
Two men make a contract with solemn 
pledges and promises. No act of one 
of the parties can change that, of alter 
the conditions. So it was with the 
covenant between God and Abraham. 
God made to him solemn promises 
which could not be affected by a future 
giving of a law. God would feel him- 
self to be under the must solemn obli- 
gation to fulfil all the promises which 
he had made to him. 

18. For if the inheritance, Tho 
inheritance promised to Abraham. The 
sum of the promise was, that '*he 
should be the heir of the world.'' See 
Rom. iv. 13, and the Note on that verses 
To that heirship or inheritance Paul 
refers here, and says that it was an es- 
sential part of it that it was to be ia 
virtue of the promise made to him, and 
not by fulfilling the law. ^ Be of the 
law. If it be by observing the law of 
Moses ; or if it come in any way by 
the fulfilling of law. This is plain. 
Yet the Jews contended that the 
blessings of justification and salvation 
were to be in virtue of the observance 
of the law of Moses. But if so, says 
Paul, then it could not be by the pro» 
mise made to Abraham, since there 
could not be two ways of obtaining the 
same blessing. ^ But God gave it to 
AbraJmm by promise. That, says Paul, 
is a settled point. It is perfectly clear; 
and that is to be held as an indisputaUe 
fact, that the blessing was given to 
Abraham by a promise. That promim 
was confirmed and ratified hundreds of 
years before the law was given, and 
the giving of the law could not afiect it 
But that promise was, that he would be 
the ancestor of the Messiah, and that in 
him all the nations of the earth should 
be blessed. Of course, if they were to 
be blessed in this way, then it was not 
to be b^ iSaft b\»»r«%aR» ^i ^^os^^mh^vd^ 
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19 Wherefore then serveth 
the law ? ' It was added because 

a Ro. 5. 20. 

the law must have been given for a dif- 
ferent purpose. What that was, he 
states in the following vc^raes. 

19. Wherefore then serveth the law ? 
This is obviously an objection which 
might be urged to the reasoning which 
the apostle had pursued. It was very 
obvious to ask, if the principles which 
he had laid down were correct, of what 
use was the law ! Why was it given at 
all ? Why were Uiere so many wonderful 
exhibitions of the Divine power at itsprcv- 
mulgation 1 Why were there so many 
commendations of it in the Scriptures ? 
And why were there so many injunc- 
tions to obey it ? Are all these to be re- 
garded as nothing ; and is the law to be 
esteemed as worthless 1 To all this, the 
apostle replies that the law was not use- 
less, but that it was given by God for 
great and important purposes, and 
especially for purposes closely con- 
nected with the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise made to Abraham and the work 
of the Mediator. ^ // urns added 
(ff-^oo^ridv) . It was appended to all the 
previous institutions and promises. It 
^as an additioncd arrangement on the 
part of God for great and important 
purposes. It was an arrangement 9ub- 
sequent to the giving of the promise, 
and was intended to secure important 
advantages until the superior arrange- 
ment under the Messiah should be in- 
troduced, and was with reference to 
that ^ Because of transgressions. On 
account of transgressions, or with re- 
ference to them. The meaning is, that 
the law was given to show the true na- 
ture of transgressions, or to show what 
was sin. It was not to reveal a way oi 
justification, but it was to disclose the 
true nature of sin; to deter men from 
committing it; to declare its penalty ; to 
convince men of it, and thus to be 
** ancillary" to, and preparatory to the 
work of redemption through the Re- 
deemer. This is the true account of 
the law of God as given to apostate 
mMo, ami thifliue of ^ law a^exkBibk i 



of transgressions, till the seed 
^ should come to whom the pro- 

fr ver. 16. 



This effect of the law is accom- 
plished, (I.) By showing us what 
God requires, and what is duty. It is 
the straight rule of what is right ; and 
to depart from that is the measure of 
wrong. (2.) It shows us the nature 
and extent of transgression by showing 
us how far we have departed from it 
(3.) It shows what is the just penalty 
of transgression, and is thus fitted to re- 
veal its true nature. (4.) It is fitted to 
produce conviction for sin, and thus 
shows how evil and bitter a thing trans- 
gression is. See Notes on Rom. iv. 15 ; 
vii. 7 — 11. (6.) It thus shows its own 
inability to justify and save men, and 
is a preparatory arrangement to lead 
men to the cross of the Redeemer. See 
Note on ver. 24. At the same time, 
(6.) The law was given with reference 
to transgressions in order lo keep men 
from transgression. It was designed to 
restrain and control them by its denun- 
ciations, and by the fear of its threat- 
ened penalties. When Paul says that 
the law was given on account of trans- 
gressions, we are not to suppose that 
this was the sole use of the law ; but that 
this was a main or leading purpose. It 
may accomplish many other important 
purposes (^Calvin), but this is one lead- 
ing design. And this design it still 
accomplisbes. It shows men their 
duty. It reminds them of their guilt 
It teaches them how far they have 
wandered from Grod. It reveals to them 
the penalty of disobedience. It shows 
them that justification by the law is 
impossible, and that there mt^/ be some 
other way by which men must be saved. 
And siiltee these advantages are derived 
from it, it is of importance that that 
law should be still proclaimed, and that 
its high demands and its penalties 
should be constantly held up to the 
view of men. ^ Till the seed should 
come, &c. The Messiah, to whom the 
promise particularly af^lied. See ver. 
16. It is not imphed here that the law 
would be of no use after tha^ but that 
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mise was made; and it was 

a Ac. 7. 53. He. 2. 3. 

* Ex. ao. 1»— 22. De. 5. 22— 31. 

it wouM accomplish important purposes 
before that A large portion of the 
laws of Moses would then indeed cease 
to be binding. They were given to 
accomplish important purposes among 
tiie Jews until the Messiah should come, 
and then they would give way to the 
more important institutions of the gos- 
pel. But the moral law would continue 
to accomplish valuable objects after his 
advent, in showing men the nature of 
transgression and leading them to the 
cross of Christ The essential idea of 
Paul here is, that the whole arrangement 
of the Mosaic economy, including all 
his laws, was with reference td the 
Messiah. It was a part of a great and 
glorious whole. It was not an inde- 
pendent thing. It did not stand by 
itsel€ It was incomplete and in many 
respects unintelligible until he came — 
as one part of a tally is unmeaning and 
useless until the other is found. In 
itself it did not justify or save men, 
but it served to introduce a system by 
which they could be saved. It con- 
tained no provisions for justifying men, 
but it was in the design of God an 
essential part of a system by whidi 
they could be saved. It was not a 
whole in itself, but it was a part of a 
glorious whole, and led to the comple- 
tion and fulfilment of the entire scheme 
by which the race could be justified 
and brought to heaven. ^ And it was 
ordained by angek. That is, the law 
was ordained by angels. The word 
ordained aere (httmyiif') usually means 
to arrange ; to dispose in order ; and is 
commonly used with reference to the 
marshalling of an army. In regard to 
the sentiment here that the law was 
ordained by angels, see the Note on 
Acts vii. 53. The Old Testament 
makes no mention of the presence of 
angels at the giving of the law, but it 
was a common opinion among the Jews 
that the law was given by the instru- 
mentality of angels, and airanged by 
them; and Paul speaks in accbrdance 
with this opinion. Comp, Heb. iL t. 



ordained by angels * in the hand 
* of a Mediator. 



The sentiment here is that the law 
prescribed, ordered, or arranged by the 
instrumentality of the angels; an opi^ 
nion, certainly, which none ean prove 
not to be true. In itself considered, 
there is no more absurdity in the opinion 
that the law of God should be given by 
the agency of angels, than there is that 
it should be done by the instrumentality 
of man. In the Septuagint (Deut 
xxxiii. 2) there is an allusion df the 
same kind. The Hebrew is, " From his 
right hand went a fiery law for them." 
The LXX. render this, «His angels 
with him on his right-hand." Comp. Jo- 
seph. Ant XV. 5. 3. That angels were 
present at the giving of the law is more 
than implied, it is believed, in two pas- 
sages of the Old Testament The one 
is that which is referred to above, and a 
part of which the translators of the Sep- 
tuagint expressly apply to angels. Deut 
xxxiii. 2. The Hebrew is, ** Jbhoyah 
came from Sinai, and rose up from Seir 
unto them ; he shined forth from mount 
Paron, and he came [literally] with'ten 
thousands of holiness ;" that is, with his 
holy ten thousands, or with his holy 
myriads (a^-^p naaio). By the holy 
myriads here mentioned what can be 
meant but the angels? The word 
" holy" in the Scriptures is not given to 
storms and winds and tempests; and 
the natural interpretation is, that he was 
attended with vast hosts of intelligent 
beings. The same sentiment is found 
in Ps. Ixviu. 17: "The chariots of 
God are myriads, thousands repeated; 
the Lord ia in the midst of them, as in 
Sinai, as in his sanctuary." Does not 
this evidently imply that when he gave 
the law on mount Sinai he was sur- 
rounded by a multitude of angels 1 See 
Stuart on the Hebrews, Excursus viiL 
pp. 565—^67. It may be added, that in 
the fact itself there is no improbability. 
What is more natural than to suppose 
that when the law of God was promul- 
gated in such a solemn manner on 
Ddount Sinai to a worlds that thft «sx5e^ 
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dkrUi has ewr occurred where their 
presence was allowable and proper, 
Assuredly that was one. And yet the 
Scriptures abound with assurances that 
^ angels are interested in human 
•ffidrs, and that they have had an im- 
portant agency in the concerns of man. 
^ In the hand. That is, under the 
direction, or control of. To be in the 
hand of one is to be under his control ; 
and the idea is, that while this was done 
by the ordering of the angels or by 
^ir disposition, it was under the con- 
trol of a Mediator. RosenmuUer, how- 
ever, and others suppose that this means 
simply by (per); that is, that it was 
done by the instrumentality of a Me- 
diator. But it seems to me to imply 
more than this ; that the Mediator here 
referred to had some jurisdiction or con- 
trol over the law thus given ; or that it 
was subject to him, or with reference to 
him. The interpretation however will 
be affected by the view which is taken 
of the meaning of the word Mediator. 
^Ofa Mediator. The word Mediator 
(Mflcrm;) means properly one who in- 
tervenes between two parties, either as 
an interpreter or intemuncius, or as an 
intercessor or reconciler. In the New 
Testament, in all 'the places where it 
occurs, unless the passage before us be 
an exception, it is applied to the Lord 
Jesus, the great Mediator between God 
and man. 1 Tim. ii. 5. Heb. viiL 6 ; 
ix. 15; xii. 24. There has been some 
difference of opinion as to the referende 
of the word here. RosenmuUer, Gro- 
.tius, Doddridge, Bloomfield, Robinson 
(Lea;.), Chandler, and many others sup- 
pose that it refers to Moses. Calvin 
and many others suppose that the refer- 
ence is to Christ The common senti- 
ment among expositors undoubtedly is, 
that the reference is to Moses ; and it is 
by no means easy to show that that is 
not the correct opinion. But to me it 
■eems that there are reasons why it 
ahould be regarded as having reference 
to the great Mediator between God and 
man. Some of the reasons which 
incline me to this opinion are, (1.) 
That the name Mediator is not, so far 
as I know, applied to Moses elsewhere 



in the 8cri|)tnre8. (2.) The name is 
appropria^ to the Lord Jesus. This 
is certainly the case in the New Testa* 
ment, unless the passage before us be an 
exception ; and the name is not found in 
the Old Testament. (3.) It is difficult 
to see the pertinency of the remark 
here, or the bearing on the argument 
on the supposition that it refers to 
Moses. How would it afiect the drift 
and purport of the apostle's reasoning? 
How would it bear on &e case? But 
on die. supposition that it refers to the 
Lord Jesus, that would be a material 
fact in the argument. It would show 
diat the law was subordinate to the 
Messiah, and was with reference to him. 
It was not only subservient by being 
ordained by angels, but as being undei 
the Mediator, and with reference to him 
until he, the *' promised seed," should 
come. (4.) It is only by such an 
interpretation that the following ''vexed" 
verse can be understood. If that be 
applied to Moses, I see not that any 
sense can beiiffixed to it that shall be 
pertinent or intelligible. These rea- 
sons may not appear satisfactory to 
others; and I admit they are not as 
clear as would be desirable that reasons 
should be in the exposition of the Bible, 
but they may be allowed perhaps to 
have some weight. If they are of 
weight, then the sentiment of the pas- 
sage is, that the law was wholly subor- 
dinate, and could not make the promise 
of no effect For, (1.) It was given 
hundreds of years after the promise. 
(2.) It was under the direction of 
angels, who must themselves be inferior 
to, and subordinate to the Messiah, the 
Mediator between God and man. If 
given by their agency and instrumental- 
ity, however important it might be, 
it could not interfere with a direct pro- 
mise made by God himself, but must be 
subordinate to that promise. (3.) It 
was under the Mediator, the promised 
Messiah. It was. in his hand, and sub- 
ject to him. It was a part of the g^reat 
plan which was contemplated in the 
promise, and was tributary to that, and 
must be so regarded. It was not an 
independent scheme ; not a thing that 
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20 Now a mediator is not a 

a De. 6. 4. 

stood by itself; bat a scheme subordi- 
nate and tributary, and whoUy under 
the control of the Mediator, and a part 
of the plan of redemption, and of 
coarse to be modified or abrogated just 
as that plan should require, and to be 
regarded as wholly tributary to it. This 
▼lew will accord certainly with the 
argument of Paul, and with his design 
in showing that the law could by 
no means, and in no way, interfere 
with the promise made to Abraham, but 
must be regarded as wholly subordinate 
to the plan of redemption. 

20. Now a mediator is not a mediator 
of one, &c. This verse has giyen great 
perplexity to commentators. "There 
is, unquestionably,'* says Bloomfield, 
** no passage in the New Testament 
that has so much, and to so little purpose, 
exercised the learning and ingenuity 
of commentators as the present, which 
seems to defy all attempts to elicit any 
satisfactoiy isense, except by methods so 
violent as to be almost the same thing 
as writing the passage afresh.'' In re- 
gard, however, to the truth of the de- 
clarations here — that " a mediator is not 
a mediator of one," and that " God is 
one*' — there can be no doubt, and no 
difficulty. The very idea of a mediator 
supposes that there are two parties or 
persons between whom the mediator 
comes either to reconcile them or to 
bear some message from the one to the 
other; and it is abundantly affirmed 
also in the Old Testament that there is 
but one Grod. See Deut vi. 4. But 
the difficulty is, to see the pertinency or 
the bearing of the remark on the argu- 
ment of the apostle. What does he 
intend to illustrate by the declaration 1 
and how do the truths which he states, 
illustrate the point before him 1 It is not 
consistent with the design of these 
Notes to detail the numerous opinions 
which have been entertained of »the 
passage. They may be found in the 
larger commentaries, and particularly 
may be seen in Koppe, Excursus vii. 
on the Galatians. After referring to a 



mediator of one, bit God • iB 
one. 

number of works on the passagcu 
Rosenmiiller adopts the following inter- 
pretation, proposed by Noessett, as ex- 
pressing the true sense. But he (t. e 
Moses) is not a mediator of one race 
(to wit the Abrahamic), but God is the 
same God of them and of the Gentiles. 
The sense according to this is, that 
Moses had not reference in his office 
as mediator or as internuncius to the 
descendants of Abraham, or to that on« 
seed or race, referred to in the promise. 
He added the hard conditions of the 
law ; required its stem and severe ob- 
servances ; his institutions pertained to 
the Jews mainly. They indeed might 
obtain the favour of God, but by com- 
pliance with the severe laws which he 
had ordained. But to the one seed, the 
whole posterity of Abraham, they con- 
cerning whom the promise was made, 
the Gentiles as well as the Jews, he 
had no reference in his institutions: all 
their favours, therefore, must depend on 
the fulfilment of the promise made to 
Abraham. But God is one and the 
same in reference to all. His promise 
pertains to all. He is the common God 
to the Jews and the Gentiles. There is 
great difficulty in embracing this view 
of the passage, but it is not necessary 
for me to state the difficulty, or to 
attempt to show that the view here pro- 
posed cannot be defended. Whitby 
has expressed substantially the same 
interpretation of this passage. "But 
this mediator (viz. Moses) was only 
the mediator of the Jews, and so was 
only the mediator of one party, to 
whom belonged the blessing of Abra- 
ham, ver. 8. 14. But God, who made 
the promise, 'That in one should all 
the families of the earth be blessed,' is 
one ; the God of the other party, the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews, and so as 
ready to justify the one as the other.'* 
According to this interpretation, the 
sense is, that Moses was mediator of 
one part of Abraham's seed, the Israel 
ites ; but was not the mediator of the 
other part oi tX»!t W!«\»>ioa^3«osaa^' 
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j«t titfw WM die Mune God to bolk 
porties, who was equallj readj to justify 
both. Locke bss expressed a view of 
the pMBSge, which difien somewhat 
fioo this, bat which has quite as much 
plauabilitj. Aceording to his ezposi- 
tioD it means, that God was bat one of 
the parties to the promise. The Jews 
and the Gentiles made op the other. 
But at the giving of the law Moses was 
a mediator only between God and the 
htraelitTB, and, therefore, could not 
transact any thing which would tend 
to the disannulling of the promise 
which was between God and the Jtw$ 
and GentikM tugither^ the other party 
to the promise. Or in other words, at 
the covenant made on mount Sinai, 
there was really present but one of the 
pcuties, and consequently nothing could 
be done that would affect the other. 
MoHes did not appear in behalf of the 
Gentiles. They had no representative 
there. He was engaged ouly for the 
Jews, for a part only of the one party, 
and that part could not transact any 
thing for the whole. The giving of the 
law, therefore, could not affect the pro- 
mise which was made to Abraham, and 
which related to the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles as together constituting one party. 
This view is plausible. It has been 
adopted by Doddridge, and perhaps 
may be the true interpretation. No 
one can deny, however, Uiat it is forced, 
and that it is far from being obvious. 
It Hecms to be making a meaning for 
the apostle, or furnishing him with an 
argument, rather than explaining the 
one which he has chosen to use; and 
it may be doubted whether Paul would 
have used an argument that required so 
much explanation as this before it could 
be understood. All these expositions 
proceed on the supposition that the 
word *' mediator" here refers to Moses, 
and that the transaction here referred to 
was that on mount Sinai. I would 
suggest a sense of the passage which I 
have found in none of the commentaries 
which I have consulted, and which I 
would, therefore, propose with diffidence. 
All that I can claim for it is, that it 
mc^« pofaibly be the meaning. Aooord- 




iogtothe 

words here are to be 

in their nsoal atgnificatioii ; and the 

simplest interpictatiflii poasiUe isia be 

given to the proposiliane im tke 

One proposttiao ia, that 

not appointed with itSetruot to 

ty, hot to two. This pmposdioo is oni- 

▼CTsaL Wherever there is a mrdiator 

there are always two peitiea. The 

other proposhioo ia, that God is ene; 

that is, that he is iktsameone Gai,'m 

whatever fonn his will may be 

known to men, whether by a 

as to Abraham, or by the law as t» 

Moaes. The interpretation which I 



would propose embraces the following 
particolara. (1.) The des^ of the 
apostle is, to show that the giving of 
the law could not abrogate or affect the 
promii>e made to Abraham; and to 
show at the same time what it its true 
object It could not annul the pro- 
mises, says PauL It was given long 
after, and could not aflect them. ver. 17. 
It was an addition^ an appendagtf a 
subsequent enactment for a spedfic 
purpose, yet a part of the same general 
plan, and subordinate to the Mediator, 
ver. 19. It was to be shown also that 
the law was not against the promises 
of God. It was a good law (ver 21); 
and was not designed to be an oppodng 
system, or intended to counteract the 
promise, or the scheme of salvation bjf 
promise, but was a part of the same 
great plan. (2.) A mediator aboay$ 
supposes two parties. In ail the trans- 
actions, therefore, where a mediator is 
employed, there is supposed to be two 
parties. When, therefore, the promise 
was made to Abraham with reference 
to the Messiah, the great Mediator ; and 
when the law was given in the hand 
of the Mediator, and under his control, 
there is always supposed to be two 
parties. (3.) The whole arrangement 
here referred to is under the Mediator, 
and with reference to him. The pro- 
mise made to Abraham had refecoice 
to him and to those who should believe 
on him ; and the law given by Moses 
was also under him, and with refiBrenoe 
to him. He waa the grand olgeck ind 
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2 1 /« the law then against ' the 

a Mat. 5. 17. b c. 2. 31. 

tgent of all. He was the Mediator 
with reference to bot)i. Each transac- 
tion had reference to him, though in 
difierent ways; the transaction with 
Abraham relating to him in connexion 
with a promise ; the transaction at the 
giving of the law being under his con- 
trol cu Mediator, and being a part of 
the one great plan. There was an 
identity of plan; and the plan had 
reference to the Messiah, the great 
Mediator. (4.) God is one and the 
fame. He is throughout one of the 
parties ; and he does not change* How- 
ever the arrangements may vary, whether 
in giving the law or imparting a pro- 
mise, he is the same. There is but one 
Grod in all the transaction ; and he, 
throughout, constitutes one of the par- 
ties. The other party is man, at first 
receiving the promise from this one 
God with reference to the Mediator 
through Abraham, and then receiving 
the law through the same Mediator on 
mount Sinai. He is still the one party 
unchanged ; and there is the same Me- 
diator implying ail-along ihat there are 
two parties. (5.) It follows, therefore, 
agreeably to the argument of the apos- 
tle, that the law given so long After the 
promise, could not abrogate it, because 
they pertained to the same plan, were 
under the same one God, who was one 
unchanging party in all this transaction, 
and had reference to the same Mediator 
and were alike under his contrc^ It 
followed, also, that the law was tem- 
porary (ver. 19) ; interposed for import- 
ant purposes until the ''seed should 
come,'' because it was a part of the 
same general arrangement, and was 
under the control of die same Mediator, 
and directed by the same one Grod, the 
unchanging one party in all these 
transactions. It followed, further, that 
the one could not be against the other 
(ver. 21), because they were a part of 
the same plan, under the control of the 
same Mediator, and where the same 
God remained unchanged as the one 
pBity. All that is assumed in thia 



promises of God ? God forhid : 
for if ^ there had heen a law 

interpretation is, (a) That there was but 
one plan or arrangement; or that the 
transaction with Abraham and with 
Moses were parts of one great scheme; 
and, (Jb) That the Mediator here referred 
to was not Moses, but the Messiah, the 
Son of God. The following paraphrase 
will express the sense which I have 
endeavoured to convey. 'The giving 
of the law could not annul or abrogate 
the promise made to Abraham. It was 
long after that, and it was itself sub- 
servient to that It was given by the 
instrumentality of angels, and it was 
entirely under the control of the Me- 
diator, the Messiah. The plan was 
one ; and all the parts of it, in the pro- 
mise made to Abraham and in the giv- 
ing of the law, were subordinate to 
him. A mediator always supposes two 
parties, and the reference to the*" media- 
tor, alike in the promise to Abraham 
and in the giving of the law, supposes 
that there were two parties. God is 
one party, the same unchanging God in 
all the forms of the promise and of the 
law. In this state of things, it is 
impossible that the law should clash 
with the promise, or that it should 
supersede or modify it It was a part 
of the one great plan ; appointed with 
reference to the work which the Me- 
diator came to do ; and in accordance 
with the promise made to Abraham; 
and therefore they could not be contra- 
dictory and inconsistent' It is assumed 
in all this that the Messiah was con- 
templated in the whole arrangement, 
and that it was entered into with refer- 
ence to him. That this may be as- 
sumed no one can deny who believeei 
the Scriptures. The whole arrange- 
ment in the Old Testament, it is sup- 
posed, was designed to be ancillary to 
redemption; and the interpretation 
which has been submitted above is based 
on that supposition. 

21. h the law then against thepnh 
mises of God ? Ib the law of Moiie§ tQ 
be regarded as opposed to the proowf 
madd to Abicaham^. Xk(«^^&»ai^%$^«e« 
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given wliicb could have given 
fife, verily righteousness should 
nave been by the law. 

22 But the Scripture hath con- 

a Bo. 4. H, 13, 1«. * Ho. 3. », 1». 23. 

from any view which can be taken of 
the subject 1 The object of the apostle 
in asking this question is, evidenUy, to 
take an opportunity to deny in the 
most positive manner that there can be 
any such clashing or contradiction. 
He shows, therefore, what was the de- 
sign of the law, and declares that the 
object was to further the plan contem- 
plated in the promise made to Abraham. 
It was an auxiliary to that It was as 
sood as a law could be ; and it was de- 
ngned to prepare the way for the fulfil- 
ment of the promise made to Abraham. 
^ God forbid. It cannot be. It is im- 
possible. I do not hold such an opinion. 
8uch a sentiment by no means follows 
from what has been advanced. Comp. 
Note, Rom. iii. 4. ^ For if there had 
been a law given which could have 
given life. The law of Moses is as 
good as a law can be. It is pure, and 
holy, and good. It is not the design to 
insinuate any thing against the law in 
itself, or to say that as a law it is de- 
fective. But law could not give life. 
It is not its nature ; and man cannot be 
justified by obedience to it. No man 
ever has yielded perfect compliance with 
it, and no man, therefore, can be justi- 
fied by it Comp. Notes on ch. ii. 16. 
iii. 10. ^ Verily righteousness should 
have been by the law. Or justification 
would have been secured by the law. 
The law of Moses was as well adapted 
to this as a law could be. No better 
law could have been originated for this 
purpose, and if men were to attempt 
to justify themselves before God by 
their own works, the law of Moses 
would be as favourable for such an un- 
dertaking as any law which could be 
Tevealed. It is as reasonable, and equal, 
and pure. Its demands are as just, 
and its terms are as favourable as could 
be any of the terms of mere law. And 
9itch a law has been given in part in 
Cider to akow that justification by the 



eluded all * under sin, that the 
promise * by faith of Jesus 
Christ might be given to them 
that believe. 

23 But before faith came, we 

law is out of the question. If men 
could not be justified by a law so pure, 
and equal, and just; so reasonable in all 
its requirement and so perfect, how 
could they expect to be justified by 
conformity to any inferior or less per- 
feet rule of life ? The feet, therefore, 
that no one can be justified by the pure 
law revealed on mount Sinai, forever 
settles the question about the possibility 
of being justified by law. 

22. But the Scriptwrt. The Old 
Testament (Note, John v. 39), contain- 
ing the law of Moses. 1 Hcdh con- 
eluded all under sin. Has shut up 
{<rwU\ww) all under the condemnation 
of sin ; that is, has declared all men, no 
matter what their rank and external 
character, to be sinners. Of course, 
they cannot be justified by that law 
which declares them to be g^uilty, and 
which condemns them, any more than 
the law of the land will acquit a mur- 
derer, and pronounce him innocent, at 
the same time that it holds him to be 
guilty. In regard to the meaning of 
the expression here used, see Note on 
Rom. xi. 32. Comp. Rom. iiL 9. 19. 
t That the promise by faith of Jesus 
Christy «&c. That the promise referred 
to in the transaction widi Abraham, the 
promise of justification and life by faith 
in the Messiah. Here we see one de- 
sign of the law. It was to show that 
they could not be justified by thebr own 
works, to hedge up their way in regard 
to justification by their own righteous- 
ness, and to show. them their need of a 
better righteousness. The law accom- 
plishes the same end now. It shows 
men that they are guilty ; and it does it 
in order that they may be brought under 
the influence of the pure system of the 
gospel, and become interested in the 
promises which are connected with eter- 
nal salvation. 

23. But before faith came. Tha* 
iisthA sjfitaai of salvation \j fidth oi 
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were kept under the law, shut up 
unto the faith which should after- 
wards be revealed. 

24 Wherefore the law • was 

the Lord Jesus. Faith here denotes the 
Christian religion, because faith is its 
distinguishing characteristic ^ We were 
kept under the law. We, who were 
sinners ; we, who have violated the law. 
It is a general truth, that before the gos- 
pel was introduced, men were under the 
condemning sentence of the law. ^ Shut 
up unto the faith. Enclosed by the law 
with reference to the full and glorious re- 
velation of a system of salvation by fiiith. 
The design and tendency of the law was 
to shut us up to that as the only method 
of salvation. All other means ^led. 
The law condemned every other mode, 
and the law condemned all who at- 
tempted to be justified in any other way. 
Man, therefore, was shut up to that as 
his last hope ; and could look only to 
that for any possible prospect of salva- 
tion. The word which in this verse is 
tendered ''were kept" (i<^6v^t//«i3-£t), 
usually means to guard or watch, as m 
a castle, or as prisoners are guarded ; 
and though the word should not be 
pressed too far In the interpretation, yet 
it implies that there was a rigid saruti- 
ny observed; that the law guarded 
them ; that there was no way of escape ; 
and that they were shut up, as prisoners 
under sentence of death, to the only 
hope, which was that of jDorcion. Y ^^to 
ihefaithy &c That was the only hope. 
The law condemned them, and offered 
no hope of escape. Their only hope 
was in that system which was to be re- 
vealed through the Messiah, the system 
which extended forgiveness on the 
pound of faith in his atoning blood. 

34. Wherefore the law was ourKhool' 
master. The word rendered sehoolmaa* 
ier (irauitgyefyet, whence the word peda^ 
gogue), referred originally to a slave or 
Ireedman, to whose care boys were com- 
mitted, ^nd who accompanied them to 
the public schools. The idea here is 
not that of instructor, but there is refer- 
ence to the office and duty of the pa^ 

80 



our schoolmaster to bring U9 
unto Christ, that we might be 
justified by faith. 

aCoI. 9. 17. He. 9. 9, 10. 

dagogua among the andents. The oi^ 
fioe was usually intrusted to slaves or 
freedmen. It is true, that when the 
paedagogus was properly qualified, he 
assisted the children committed to his 
care in preparing their lessons. Bui 
still his main duty was not instruction, 
but it was to watch over the boys ; to 
restrain them from evil and temptation ; 
and to conduct them to the schools, 
where they might receive instructioa. 
See, for illustrations of this, Wetstein, 
Bloomfield, dec. In the passage before 
us, the proper notion of pedagogue m 
retained. In our sense of the word 
schoolmaster, Christ u the schoolmaster, 
and not the law. The law performs the 
office of the ancient pedagogue to lead 
us to the teacher or the instructor. That 
teacher or instructor is Christ The 
ways in which the law does this miij 
be the following : — (1.) It. restrains us 
and rebukes us, and keeps us as the an- 
cient pedagogue did his boys. (2.) The 
whole law was designed to be introduc- 
tory to Christ The sacrifices and of 
ferings were designed to shadow forth 
the Messiah, and to introduce him to the 
world. (3.) The moral law — ^the law 
of God-Hshows men their sin and dan- 
ger, and thus leads them to the Saviour. 
It condemns them, and thus prepares 
them to welcome the offer of pardon 
through a Redeemer. (4.) It still does 
this. The whole economy of the Jews 
was designed to do this ; and under the 
preaching of the gospel it is still done. 
Men see that they are condemned ; they 
are convinced by the law that they can- 
not save themselves, and thus they are 
led to the Redeemer. The effect of the 
preached gospel is to show men their 
sins, and thus to be preparatory to the 
embracing of the offer of pardon. Hence 
the importance of preaching the law 
still ; and hence it u needful that mea 
should be made to feel that they are ibi!^ 
nen, in otto >3[!a1\^ xDA:j\sA\\«^^BtM^ 
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25 But after that faith is come, 
we are no longer under a school- 
master. 

26 For ye are all the children 
• of God by faith in Christ Jesus. 

a Jno. 1. 12. 1 Jno. 3. 1, 2. 

to embrace the offers of mercy. Comp* 
Note on Rom. x. 4. 

25. But after that faith is come. 
The scheme of salvation by faith. After 
that is revealed. See Note on ver. 23. 
^ We are no longer under a achoolmas' 
ter. Under the paedagogust or peda- 
gogue. We are not kept in restraint, 
and under bondage, and led along to 
another to receive instruction. We are 
directly under the great Teacher, the 
Instructor himself; and have a kind of 
freedom which we were not allowed be- 
fore. The bondage and servitude have 
passed away ; and we are free from the 
burdensome ceremonies and expensive 
rites (Comp. Note on Acts xv. 10) of 
the Jewish law, and from the sense of 
condemnation which it imposes. This 
was true of the converts from Judaism 
to Christianity — that they became free 
from the burdensome rites of the law ; 
and it is true of all converts to the 
&ith of Christ, that, having been made 
to see their sin by the law, and having 
been conducted by it to the cross of the 
Redeemer, they are now made free. 

26. For ye are ail the children of 
God, &c. All who bear the Christian 
name — the converts from among the 
Jews and Gentiles alike. See Note on 
John i. 12. The idea here is, that they 
are no longer under tutors and govern- 
ors ; they are no longer subject to the 
direction and will of the paedagogusf 
they are arrived at age, and are admitted 
to the privileges of sons. See Note on 
ch. iv. 1. The language here is derived 
from the fact, that untU the son arrived 
at age, he was in many respects not dif- 
ferent from a servant He was under 
laws and restraints ; and subject to the 
will of another. When of age, he en- 
tered on the privileges of heirship, and 
was free to act for lamself. Thus, un- 
dier the law, men were under, restraints^ 



27 For * as many of you as 
have heen baptized into Christy 
have put on Christ. 

28 There is ' neither Jew nor 



b Ro. 6. 3. 



e Col. 3. 11. 



and subject to heavy exactions. Under 
the gospel, they are free, and admitted 
to the privileges of the sons of God. 

27. For as many of you, Whethei 
by nature Jews or Uentiles. ^ As have 
been baptized into Christ, Or unta 
(fie — ^ihe same preposition which in ver 
24 is rendered unto) Christ That ia^ 
they were baptized with reference to 
him, or receiving him as the Saviour, 
See this explained in the Note on Rom« 
vi. 3. ^ Hat>e put on Christ. That 
is, they have pt/it on his sentiments, 
opinions, characteristic traits^ dec., as a 
man clothes himselfl This language 
was common among the ancient writers. 
See it explained in the Note on Rom. 
xiii. 14. 

2S. There is neither Jew nor Greeks 
All are on a level; all are saved in the 
same way ; all are entitled to the same 
privileges. There is no fiitvouritism on 
account of birth, beauty, or blood. All 
confess that they are anners; all are 
saved by the merits of the same Savioor ; 
all are admitted to the same privileges 
as children of God. The word ** GredL" 
here is used to denote the Gentiles gene* 
rally; since the whole world was di* 
vided by the Jews into *Jews and 
Greeks* — the Greeks being the foreign 
nation best known to them. The 8y« 
riac renders it here * Aramean^ — using 
the word to denote the Gentiles gene- 
rally. The meaning is, that whatever 
was the birth, or rank, or nation, or co- 
lour, or complexion, all under the gospel 
were on a level. They were admitted 
to the same privileges, and endowed 
with the same hopes of eternal lifik 
This does not mean that all the dvil 
distinctions among men aie to be disre* 
garded. It does not mean that no re- 
spect is to be shown to thooe in office, 
or to men in elevated rank. It does not 
mean that all are cm a level in ragard to 
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Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, diere is neither male nor 

talents, comforts, or wealth; but it 
means oniy that all men are on a level 
in regard to religion, Thb is the sole 
point under discussion ; and the inter- 
pretation should be limited to this. It 
is not a fact that men are on a level in 
all things, nor is it a fact tliat the gos- 
pel designs to break down all the distinc- 
tions of society. Paul means to teach 
that no man has any preference or ad- 
vantage in the kingdom of God because 
he is a rich man, or because he is of 
elevated rank; no one is under any dis- 
advantage because he is poor, or because 
he is ignorant, or a slave. All at the 
foot of the cross are sinners ; all at the 
communion table are saved by the same 
grace ; all who enter into heaven, will 
enter clothed in the same robes of sal- 
vation, and arranged, not as princes and 
nobles, and rich men and poor men, in 
separate orders and ranks, but mingling 
together as redeemed by the same blood, 
and arrpnged in ranks according to their 
eminence in holiness. Comp. my Notes 
on Isa. Ivi. 8. Y There is neither bond 
nor free* The condition of a free man 
does not give him any peculiar claims 
or advantages in regard to religion ; and 
the condition of a slave does not exclude 
him from the hope of heaven, or from 
being regarded as a child of God, on the 
same terms, and entitled to the same 
privileges as his master. In regard to 
religion, thej are on the same level. 
They are alike sinners, and are alike 
saved by grace. They sit down at the 
same communion table ; and they look 
forward to the same heaven. Chris- 
tianity does not admit the one to favour 
because he is free, or exclude the other 
because he is a slave. Nor, when they 
are admitted to favour, does it give the 
one a right to lord it over the other, or 
to feel that he is of any more value in 
the eye of the Redeemer, or any nearer 
to his heart The essential idea is, that 
they are on a level, and that they are 
admitf^ to the &vour of God without 
to their external condition in so- 



female: for ye are all one ia 
Christ Jesus. 

dety. I do not see any evidence in Hm 
passage that the Christian religion do* 
signed to abolish slavery, any more than 
I do in the following phrase, <* there is 
neither male nor female," that it was 
intended to abolish the distinction of 
the sexes ; nor do I see in this passage 
any evidence that there should not be 
proper respect shown by the servant to 
his master, though both of them are 
Christians, any more than there is in 
thie following phrase, that suitable re- 
spect should not be shown in the inter- 
course with the sexes. Comp. 1 Tim. 
vf. 1 — 5. But the proof is explicit, that 
masters and slaves may alike become 
Christians on the same terms, and are, 
in regard to their religious privileges 
and hopes, on a level. No peculiar &- 
vour is shown to the one, in the matter 
of salvation, because he is free, nor is 
the other excluded because he is a slave. 
And from this it follows:— (1.) That 
they should sit down to the same com- 
munion table. There should be no in- 
vidious and odious distinctions there. 
(2.) They should be regarded alike a« 
Christian brethren in the house of God, 
and should be addressed and treated ac- 
cordingly. (3.) The slave should ex* 
cite the interest, and receive the watch- 
ful care of the pastor, as well as his 
master. Indeed, he may need it more ; 
and from his ignorance, and the fewness 
of his opportunities, it may be proper 
that special attention should be bestowed 
on him. In regard to this doctrine of 
Christianity, that there is neither ' bond 
nor free' among those who are saved, 
or that all are on a level in regard to sal- 
vation, we may remark further, (l.) 
That it is peculiar to Christianity. AU 
other systems of religion and philosophy 
make different ranks, and endeavour to 
promote the distinctions of ca,8te among 
men. They teach that certain men ars 
the &vourites of heaven, in virtue of 
their birth or their rank in life, or that 
they have peculiar fedlities for salvation. 
Thus, in India the BT«!baoiai'^^t»^a^>i^ 
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as, by his birth, the fayourite of heaven, 
and all others are supposed to be of a 
degraded rank. The great effort of men, 
in their systems of religion and philoso- 
phy, has- been to show that there are 
&Toured ranks and classes, and to make 
permanent distinctions on account of 
birth and blood. Christianity regards 
all men as made of one blood to dwell 
on all the face of the earth (see Note, 
Acts xvii. 26), and esteems them all to 
be equal in the matter of salvation ; and 
whatever notions of equality ^prevail in 
the world are to be traced to the influence 
of the Christian religion. (2.) If men 
are regarded as equal before God, and 
as entitled to the same privileges of sal- 
vation ; if there is in the great work of 
redemption " neither bond nor free,*' 
and those who are in the church are on 
a level, then such a view will induce a 
master to treat his slave with kindness, 
when that relation exists. The master 
who has any right feeUngs, will regard 
his servant as a Christian brother, re- 
deemed by the same blood as himself, 
and destined to the same heaven. He 
will esteem him not as < a chatteP or * a 
thing,' or as a piece * of property,' but 
he will regard him as an immortal be- 
ing, destined with himself to the same 
heaven, and about to sit down with him 
in the realms of glory. How can he 
treat such a brother with unkindness or 
severity 1 How can he rise from the 
same communion table with him, and 
give way to violent feelings against him, 
and regard him and treat him as if he 
were a brute 1 And Christianity, by 
the simple principle that * the slave is a 
brother in the Lord,' will do more to 
mitigate the horrors of slavery, thah all 
the enactments that men can make, and 
all the other views and doctrines which 
can be made to prevail in society. See 
Philem. 16. (3.) This doctrine would 
lead to universsil emancipation. All 
are on a level before God. In the king^ 
dom of Jesus there is neither bond nor 
free. One is as much an object of favour 
as another. With this feeling, how 
cam a Christian hold his fellow Chris- 
tian in bondage? How can he regard 
as * a chattel' or < a thing,' one who, like 



himself, is an heir of glory 1 How can 
be sell him on whom the blood of Jesua 
has been sprinkled 1 Let him feel that 
his slave is his equal in the sight of God ; 
that with himself he is an heir of glory ; 
that together they are soon to stand on 
Mount Zion above ; that the slave is an 
immortal being, and has been redeemed 
by the blood of Calvary, and how can 
he hold such a being in bondage, and 
how can he transfer him from place to 
place and from hand to hand for gold ? 
If all masters and all slaves were to be- 
come Christians, slavery would at once 
cease ; and the prevalence of the single 
principle before us would put an end to 
all the ways in which man oppresses his 
fellow-man. Accordingly, it is well 
known that in about three centuries the 
influence of Christianity banished slave- 
ry from the Roman empire. ^ latere is 
neither nude nor female. Neither the 
male nor the female have any peculiar 
advantages for salvation. There are no 
favours shown on account of sex. Both 
sexes are, in this respect, on a leveL 
This does not mean, of course, that the 
sexes are to be regarded as in all respects 
equal ; nor can it mean that the two 
sexes may not have peculiar duties and 
privileges in other respects. It does not 
prove that one of the sexes may not 
perform important oflSces in the church, 
which would not be proper for the other. 
It does not prove that the duties of the 
ministry are to be performed by the fe- 
male sex, nor that the various duties of 
domestic life, nor the various oflices of 
society should be performed without 
any reference to the distinction of sex. 
The interpretation should be confined 
to the matter under consideration ; and 
the passage proves only that in regard 
to salvation they are on a leveL One 
sex is not to be regarded as peculiarly 
the favourite of heaven, and the other 
to be excluded. Christianity thus ele- 
vates the female sex to an equality with 
the male, on the most important of all 
interests ; and it has in this way made 
most important changes in the world 
wherever it has prevailed. Eveiywhere 
but in connexion with the Christian re- 
ligion, woman has been degraded. She 
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29 And if ye be Christ's, then 
• are ye Abraham's seed, and 
heirs * according to the promise. 
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has been kept in ignorance. She has 
been treated as an interior in all respects. 
She has been doomed to unpitied 
drudgery, and ignorance, and toil. So 
she was among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans ; so she is among the savages 
of America; so she is in China, and 
India, and in the islands of the sea ; so 
she is regarded in the Koran, and in all 
Mohammedan countries. It is Chris- 
tianity alone which nas elevated her; 
and nowhere on earth does man regard 
the mother of his children as an intelli- 
gent companion and friend, except 
where the influence of the Christian re- 
ligion has been felt At the commu- 
nion table, at the foot of the cross, and 
in the hopes of heaven, she is on a level 
with man ; and this fact diffuses a mild, 
and purifying, and elevating influence 
over all the relations of life. Woman 
has been raised from deep degradation 
by the influence of Christianity; and, 
1^ me add, she has everywhere acknow- 
ledged the debt of gratitude, and devoted 
herself, as under a deep sense of obli- 
gation, to lessening the burdens of hu- 
manity, and to the work of elevating 
the degraded, instructing the ignorant, 
and comforting the afllicted, all over the 
world. Never has a debt been better 
repaid, or the advantages of elevating 
one portion of the race oeen more appa- 
rent ^ For yt are all one in Christ 
fe$ua» You are all equally accepted 
through the Lord Jesus Christ ; or you 
are all on the same level, and entitled to 
the same privileges in your Christian 
profession. Bond and free, male and 
female, Jew and Greek, are admitted to 
equal privileges, and are equally accept- 
able before God. And the church of 
God, no matter what may be the ccAn- 
plexion, the country, the habits, or the 
nak of its members, is oke. Every man 
<MD .whom M the image and the blood 

of duili^ 1« A MMOtHEM tO eVOtV OthOT 
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CHAPTER IV. 

■jYOW I say. That the heir, as 
■^^ long as he is a child, differeth 
nothing from a servant, though 

he be lord of all ; 

> ■ 

one who bears that image, and should 
be treated accordingly. What an in* 
fluence would be excited in the breaking 
up of the distinctions of rank and ccutte 
among men ; what an efiect in abolish- 
ing the prejudice on account of colour 
and country, if this were universally 
believed and felt! 

29, And if ye he Ckrisfa, If you 
belong to the Messiah, and are interestp 
ed in his work. H Then aare ye Aifra- 
harass seed. The promise made to 
Abraham related to the Messiah. It 
was a promise that in him all should be 
blessed. Abraham believed in that Mes- 
siah, and was distinguished for his faith 
in him who was to come. If they be- 
lieved in Christ, therefore, they showed 
that they were the spiritual descendants 
of Abraham. No matter whether they 
were Jews or Gentiles; whether they 
had been circumcised or not, they had 
the same spirit which he evinced, and 
were interested in the promises made to 
him. T And heirs acctjrding to the pro- 
mise. See Rom. viii. 17. Are heirs 
of God. You inherit the blessings pro- 
mised to Abraham, and partake of the 
felicity to which he looked forward. 
You have become truly heirs of God, 
and this is in accordance with the pro- 
mise made to Abraham. It is not by 
the obedience of the law ; it is by faith — 
in the same way that Abraham pos- 
sessed the blessing ; — an arrangement 
before the giving of the law, and there- 
fore one that may include alL whether 
Jews or Gentiles. All are on a level ; 
and all are alike the children of God, 
and in the same manner, and on the 
same terms that Abraham was. 

CHAPTER IV. 

ANALYSIS. 

The design of this chapter is, to 
show the effect oC VM^sv^xsosSet ^^>a0n^ 
and the VncoiuwrtMic^ ol ^aDaX>uaA.^ 
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bondage or servilnde with the freedom 
which is vouchsafed to the true children 
of Grod by the gospel. It is, in accord- 
•nee with the whole drift of the epistle, 
to recall the Galatians to just views of 
the gospel ; and to convince them of their 
error in returning to the practice of the 
Mosaic rites and customs. In the pre- 
vious chapter he had shown them that 
believers in the gospel were the true 
children of Abraham; that they had 
been delivered from the curse of the 
law ; that the law was a schoolmaster 
to lead them to Christ, and that they 
were all the children of God. To illus- 
trate this further, and to show them the 
true nature of the freedom which they 
had as the children of God, is the de- 
sign of the argument in this chapter. 
He therefore states : 

(1.) That it was under the gospel 
only that they received the full advan- 
tages of freedom, ver. 1-5. Before Christ 
came, indeed, there were true children 
of God, and heirs of life. But they 
were in the condition of minors ; they 
had not the privileges of son^. An heir 
to a great estate, says the aposUe (ver. 
1, 2), is treated substantially as if he 
were a servant He is under tutors and 
governors ; he is not permitted to enter 
on his inheritance ; he is kept under the 
restraint of law. So it was with the 
people of God under the law of Moses. 
They were under restraints, and were 
admitted to comparatively few of the 
privileges of the children of God. But 
Christ came to redeem those who were 
under the law, and to place them in the 
elevated condition of adopted sons. ver. 
4, 5. They were no longer servants ; 
and it was as unreasonable that they 
should conform again to the Mosaic 
rites and customs, as it would be for the 
heir of full age, and who has entered 
Bn his inheritance, to return to the con- 
dition of minorship, and to be placed 
igain under tutors and governors, and 
10 be treated as a servant 

(2.) As sons of God, God had sent 
^rth the Spirit of his Son into their 
Hearts, and they were enabled to cry 
A.bba, Father. They were no longer 
jervuita, but heirs ol (Sod, and aliould 



avail themseWes of the privileges of 
heirs, ver. 6, 7, 

(3.) Sustaining this relation, and be- 
ing admitted to these privileges, the 
apostle remonstrates with them for re- 
turning again to the *' weak and beg- 
garly elements" of the former dispensa- 
tion — ^the condition of servitude to rites 
and customs in which they were b^ore 
they embraced the gospel, ver. 8 — 11. 
When they were ignorant of God, they 
served those who were no gods, and 
there was some excuse for that ver. 8. 
But now they^ had known God, they 
were acquainted with bis laws; they 
were admitted to the privileges of hu 
children; they were made free, and 
there could be no excuse for returning 
again to the bondage of those who had 
no true knowledge of the liberty which 
the gospel ga^e. Yet they observed 
days and times as though these were 
binding, and they had never been freed 
from them (ver. 10) ; and the apostle 
says, that he is afraid that his labours 
bestowed on them, to make them ac- 
quainted with the plan of redemption, 
had been in vain. 

(4.) To bring 'them to a just sense 
of their error, he reminds them of their 
former attachment to him, ver. 12 — 20. 
He had indeed preached to them amidst 
much infirmity, and much that veas 
fitted to prejudice them against him 
(ver. 13) ; but they had disregarded that, 
and had evinced towards him the high* 
est proofs of attachment— eo much so, 
that they had received him as an angel 
of God (ver. 14), and had been ready 
to pluck out their own eyes to give 
them to him. ver. 15. With great force, 
therefore, he asks them why they had 
changed their views towards him so 
far as to forsake his doctrines ? Had 
he become their enemy by telling the 
truth 1 ver. 16. He tenderly addresses 
them, therefore, as little children, and 
says, that he has the deepest eolidtude 
for their welfare, and the deepest anxie^ 
op account of their danger— a solicitade 
which he compares (ver. 19) with the 
pains of child-birth. 

(5.) In order to enforce the whole 
cob jectt and to show the true uitaie of 
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the conformity to the law compared with 
the liberty of the gospel, he allegorizes 
an interesting part of the Mosaic his- 
tory — the history of the two children of 
Abraham, ver. 21 — 31. The condition 
of Hagar — a slave — under the com- 
mand of a master — harshly treated— cast 
out and disowned, was an apt illustra- 
tion of the condition of those who were 
under the servitude of the law. It 
would strikingly represent Mount Sinai, 
and the law that was promulgated there, 
and the condition of those who were 
under the law. That, too, was a con- 
dition of servitude. The law was stem, 
and showed no mercy. It was like a 
master of a slave, and would treat those 
who were under it with a rigidness 
that might be compared with the condi- 
tion of Hagar and her son. ver. 24, 25. 
That same Mount Sinai also was a fair 
representation of Jerusalem as it was 
then — a city full of rites and ceremo- 
nies, wliiere the law reigned with rigour, 
where there was a burdensome and ex- 
pensive system of religion, and where 
there was none of the freedom which 
the gospel would furnish, ver. 25. On 
the other hand, the children of the free 
woman were an apt illustration of those 
who were made free from the oppressive 
ceremonies of the law by the gospel, 
ver. 22. That Jerusalem was free. 
The new system from heaven was one 
of liberty and rejoicing, ver. 26, 27. 
Christians were, like Isaac, the children 
of promise, and were not slaves to the 
lavf. ver. 28. 31. And as there was. a 
command (ver. 30) to cast out the 
bondwoman and her son, so the com- 
mand now was to reject all that would 
bring the mind into ignoble servitude, 
and prevent its enjoying the full free- 
dom of the gospel. The whole argu- 
ment is, that it would be as unreasona- 
ble for those who were Christians to 
submit again to the Jewish rites and 
ceremonies, as it would be for a freeman 
to sell himself into slavery. And the 
design of the whole is, to recall them 
from the conformity to Jewish rites and 
customs, and from their regarding them 
as now binding on Christians. 

1. Now I tat/. He had before laid 



(ch. iii. 24, 25) that while they were 
under the law they were in a state of 
minority. Thb sentiment he proceeds 
further to illustrate by showing the trus 
condition of one who was a minor. 
^ That the heir. Any heir to an estate, 
or one who has a prospect of an inhe- 
ritance. No matter how great is the 
estate ; no matter how wealthy his fa- 
ther ; no matter to how elevated a rank 
he may be raised on the moment that 
he enters on his inheritance, yet till that 
time he is in the condition of a servanL 
^ As long as he is a child. Until he 
arrives at age. The word rendered 
" child" (v»Viof), properly means an in- 
fant; literally, one not speaking (w» 
insep. un, t^e;), and hence a child, or 
babe, but without any definite limita- 
tion. — Rob. It is used as the word in- 
fant is with us in law, to denote a mi' 
nor, T Differeth nothing from a ser- 
vant. That is, he has no more control 
of his property ; he has it not at his 
command. This does not mean that he 
does not difier in any respect^ but only 
that in the matter under consideration 
he does not differ. He differs in his 
prospecte of inheriting the proper^, 
and in the affections of the father, and 
usually in the advantages of education, 
and in the respect and attention shown 
him, but in regard to property, he does 
not differ, and he is like a servant, under 
the control and direction of others. 
1 Though he be lord of aU, That is, 
in prospect He has a prospective right 
to til the property, which no one else 
has. The word "lord" here (iw'gwp), 
is used in the same sense in which it is 
often in the Scriptures, to denote master 
or owner. The ide& which this is de- 
signed to illustrate is, that the condition 
of the Jews before the coming of the 
Messiah was .inferior in many respects 
to what the condition of the friends of 
God would be under him — as inferior as 
the condition of an heir was before he 
was of age, to what it would be when 
he should enter on his inheritance. 
The Jews claimed, indeed, that they 
were the children or the sons of God, 
a title which the apostle would not with- 
hold from thft ^\firaA \w^ ^ ^^^cai&s!^ 
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2 But is under tutors and go- 
vernors until the time appointed 
of the father. 



but it was a condition in which they 
had not entered on the full inheritance, 
and which was fiur inferior to that of 
those who had embraced the Messiah, 
and who were admitted to the full pri- 
vileges of sonship. They were indeed 
heirs. They were interested in the pro- 
mises. But still they were in a condi- 
tion of comparative servitude, and could 
be made free only by the gospel. 

2. But is under. Is subject to their 
control and direction, t Tutors. The 
word tutor with us properly means in- 
structor. But this is not quite the sense 
of the original. The word vrirgoTroc 
properly means a steward, manager, 
agent Matt xx. 8. Luke viii. 3. As 
used here, it refers to one — usually a 
slave or a freedman — ^to whose care the 
boys of a family were committed, who 
trained them up, accompanied them to 
school, or sometimes instructed them at 
home. Comp. Note on ch. iii. 24. 
Such a one would have the control of 
them. T And governors. This word 
(oi«cv9^oc) means a house-manager, an 
overseer, a steward. It properly refers 
to one who had authority over the 
slaves or servants of a family, to assign 
them their tasks and portions. They 
generally, also, had the management of 
the affairs of the household, and of the 
accounts. They were commonly slaves, 
who were intrusted with this office as 
a reward for fidelity ; though sometimes 
free persons were employed. Luke xvi. 
1. 3. 8. These persons had also charge 
of the sons of a family, probably in re- 
spect to their pecuniary matters, and 
thus differed from those called tutors. 
It is not necessary, however, to mark 
the difference in the words with great 
accuracy. The general meaning of the 
apostle is, that the heir was under go- 
vernment and restraint K Until the 
time appointed of the father. The 
time fixed for his entering on the inhe- 
ritance. The time when he chose to 
$iye bim his portion of the pTopeiV}. 



3 Even so we, when we wert 
children, were in bondage undei 
tlie ^ elements of the world : 

*■ rudimenU. Col. 2. 8. 20. 

The law with us fixes the age at twen- 
ty-one when a son shall be at liberty to 
manage for himself. Other countries 
have affixed other times. But still, the 
time when the son shall inherit his fa- 
therms property must be fixed by the fa^ 
ther himself if he is living, or may be 
fixed by his will if he is deceased. The 
son cannot claim the property when he 
comes of age. 

3. Even so we. We who were Jews — 
for so I think the word here is to be 
limited, and not extended to the hea- 
then, as Bloomfield supposes. 'The 
reasons for limiting it are, (1.) That 
the heathens in no sense sustained such 
a relation to the law and promises of 
God as is here supposed ; (2.) Such an 
interpretation would not be pertinent to 
the design of Paul. He is stating rea- 
sons why there should not be subjection 
to the laws of Moses, and his argument 
is, that that condition was like that of 
nonage or minorship. ^ When we were 
children (ytntioi). Minors. See Note 
on. ver 1. The word is not vtoi, sons ; 
but the idea is, that they were in a state 
of nonage ; and though heirs, yet were 
under severe discipline and regimen. 
They were under a kind of government 
that was fitted to that state, and not to the 
condition of those who had entered on 
their inheritance. ^ Were in bondage. 
In a state of servitude. Treated as 
servants or slaves. ^ Under the ele- 
ments of the world. Marg. Rudiments, 
The word rendered elements (sing. 
o-Toi^tov)y properly means a row or se- 
ries ; a little step ; a pin or peg, as the 
gnomon of a dial ; and then any thing 
elementary, as a sound, a letter. It 
then denotes the elements or rudiments 
of any kind of instruction, and in the 
New Testament is applied to the first 
lessons or principles of religion. Heb. 
V. 12. It is applied to the elements or 
component parts of the physical world, 
2 Pet. iii. 10. 12. Here the figure it 
\V«^x. ^"^ oC the reference to the in&nt 
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4 But when the fulness of the 
dme wad come, God sent forth 

(▼er. 1.3); atod the idea is, that lessons 
jrere taught under the Jewish system 
idapted to their nonage — ^to a state of 
thildhood. They were treated as child- 
ren under tutors and governors. The 
phrase ** the elements of the world/' oc- 
curs also in Col. ii. 8. 20. In yer. 9 of 
this chapter, Paul speaks of these les- 
sons as ** beggarly elements/' referring 
to the same thing as here. Different 
opinions have been held as to the reason 
why the Jewish institutions are here 
called *' the elements of the wurld*^ 
RosenmuUer supposes it was because 
many of those rites were common to 
the Jews and to the heathens — as they 
also had altars, sacrifices, temples, liba- 
tions, &C. Doddridge supposes it was 
be<Ause those rites were adapted to the 
low conceptions of children, who are 
most affected with sensible objects, and 
have DO taste for spiritual and heavenly' 
things. Locke supposes it was because 
those institutions led them not beyond 
this world, or into )he possession and 
taste of their heavenly inheritance. It 
is probable that there is allusion to the 
Jewish manner of speaking, so common 
in the Scriptures, where this world is 
opposed to the kingdom of Grod, and 
where it is spoken of as transient and 
worthless compared with the future 
glory. The world is fading, unsatis- 
&ctory, temporary. In allusion to this 
common use of the word, the Jewish 
institutions are called the worldly rudi- 
merits. It is not that they were in 
themselves evil — ^for that is not true ; it 
is not that they were adapted to foster a 
worldly spirit — for that is not true ; it is 
not that they had their origin from this 
world — for mat is not true ; nor is it 
from the fact that they resembled the 
institutions of the heathen world — ^for 
that is as little true ; but it is, that, like 
the things of the world, they were tran- 
sient, temporary, and of little value. 
They were unsatisfactory in their nature, 
and were soon to pass away, and to give 
plape to a better system — as the thingB 



his Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law, 



of this world are soon to give place to 
heaven. 

4. But when the fulness of the time 
was come. The full time appointed by 
the Father; the completi(m (JiUing up, 
yrXH^»fjiu,) of the designated period 
for the coming of the Messiah. See 
Notes on Isa. xlix. 7, 8. 2 Cor. vL 2. 
The sense is, that the time which had 
been predicted, and when it was proper 
that he should come, was complete. 
The exact period had arrived when all 
things were ready for his coming. It 
is oflen asked why he did not come 
sooner, and why mankind did not have 
the benefit of his incarnation and atone- 
ment immediately after the fall ? Why 
were four thousand dark and gloomy 
years allqwed to roll on, and the world 
suffered to sink deeper and deeper in 
ignorance and sin 1 To these questions 
perhaps no answer entirely satisfactory 
can be given. - God undoubtedly saw 
reasons which we cannot see, and 
reasons which we shall approve if they 
are disclosed to us. It may be observed, 
however, that this delay of redemption 
was in entire accordance with the whole 
system of divine arrangements, and 
with all the divine interpositions in 
favour of men. Men are suffered long 
to pine in want, to suffer from disease, 
to encounter the evils of ignorance, be- 
fore interposition is granted. On all 
the subjects connected with human 
comfort and improvement, the same 
questions may be asked as on the sub- 
ject of redemption. Why was the 
invention of the art of printing so long 
delayed, and men suffered to remain in 
ignorance 1 Why was the discovery of 
vaccination delayed so long, and mil- 
lions suffered to die who might have 
been saved 1 Why was not the bark d 
Peru sooner known, and why did so 
many millions die who might have been 
saved by its use 1 So of most of tht 
medicines, and of the arts and inven- 
tions that go to ward- off diseaafe> «a^ 
to promoVb \iift \xv\»^^«w»^'^a» wwvSss*.* 
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tnd the MlTation of man. In respect 
to allot these, it may be true that Uiey 
are made known at the very best timet 
the time that will on the whole most 
advance the welfare of the race. And 
80 of the incarnation and work of the 
Saviour. It was seen by Qod to be the 
best time, the time when on the whole 
the race would be most benefited by 
his coming. Even with our limited 
and imperfect vision, we can see the 
following things in regard to its being 
ihe most fit and proper time. (1.) It 
was just the time when all the prophe- 
cies centred in him, and when there 
could be no doubt about their fulfilment 
It was important that such an event 
should be predicted in order that there 
might be full evidence that he came 
from heaven ; and yet in order that 
prophecy may be seen to have been 
uttered by God, it must be so far before 
the event as to make it imfMissible to 
have been the result of mere human 
conjecture. (2.) It was proper that 
the world should be brought to see its 
need of a Saviour, and that a fair and 
satisfactory opportunity should be given 
to men to try idl other schemes of salva- 
tion that diey might be prepared to 
welcome this. This had been done. 
Four thousand years were sufficient to 
show to man his own powers, and to 
give him an opportunity to devise some 
scheme of salvation. The opportunity 
had been furnished under every circum- 
stance that could be deemed favourable. 
The most profound and splendid talent 
of the world had been brought to bear 
on it, especially in Greece and Rome ; 
and ample opportunity had been given 
to make a fair tnal of the various 
systems of religion devised on national 
happiness and individual welfare ; their 
power to meet and arrest crime; to 
purify the heart; to promote public 
monds, and to support man in his 
trials; their power to conduct him to 
the true God, and to give him a well- 
founded hope of immortality. All had 
fiiiled; and then it was a proper time 
for the Son of God to come and to 
itvea} a better system. (3.) It was a 
dme when the world was at ^^eacb. 



The temple of Janus, cloeed only in 
times of peace, was then shut, though 
it had been but once closed before 
during the Roman history. What an 
appropriate time for the ** Prince of 
Peace" to come ! The world was, to a 
great extent, under the Roman sceptre. 
Communications between different parti 
of the world were then more rapid and 
secure than they had been at any 
former period, and the gbnel could bb 
more easily propagatedn Further, the 
Jews were scattered in almost all lands, 
acquainted with the promises, looking 
for the Messiah, furnishing facilities to 
their own countrymen the apostles to 
preach the gospel in numerous syna- 
gogues, and qusdified, if they embraced 
the Messiah, to become most zealous 
and devoted missionaries. The. same 
language, the Greek, was, moreover, 
afler the time of Alexander the Great, 
the common language of no small part 
of the world, or at least was spoken 
and understood among a considerable 
portion of the nations of the earth. At' 
no period before had there been so ex- 

. tensive a use of the same language. 
(4.) It was a proper period to make 
^e new system known. It accorded 
with the benevolence of God, that it 
should be delayed no longer than that 
the world should be in a suitable state 
for receiving the Redeemer. When 
that period, therefore, had arrived, God 
did not delay, but sent his Son on the 
great work of the world's redemption. 
1 God sent forth his Son, This im- 
plies that the Son of Grod had an ex- 
istence before his incarnation. See 
John xvi. 28. The Saviour is often 
represented as sent into the world, and 
as coming forth from God. ^ Made uf 
a woman. In human nature ; bom of 
a woman. This also implies that he 
had another nature than that which 
was derived from the woman. On the 
supposition that he was a mere man, 
how unmeaning would this assertion 
be ! How natural to ask, in what other 
way could he appear than to be bom 
of a woman 7 Why was he particularly 
designated as coming into the world 

\ Ui \\na x£kaix\i\«t\ '^^(sw ^icracw^ would it 
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5 To redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons. 

6 And because ye are sons, 
God hath sent forth the Spirit* 

a Ro. 8. 15, 17. 

■ound if it were said, ' In the sixteenth 
century came Faustus Socinus preach- 
ing nnitaritmsm, made of a wonum P 
Or, *In the Bighteenth centuiy came 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, horn of a tvoman, 
preaching the doctrines of Socinus!' 
How else coald they appear ? would he 
the natural inquiry. What was there 
peculiar in their birth and origin that 
rendered such language necessary? 
The language implies that there were 
other ways in which the Saviour might 
have come ; that there was something 
peculiar in the fact that he was bom of 
a woman; and that there was some 
ffpecial reason why that fact should be 
made prominently a matter of record. 
The promise was (Gen. iii. 15) that 
the Messiah should be the ^seed" or 
the descendant of woman; and Paul 
proAiably here alludes to the fulfilment 
of that promise. ^ Made under the 
law. As one of the human race, par- 
taking of human nature, he was sub- 
ject to the law of Gbd. As a man he 
was bound by its requirements, and 
•abject to its control. He took his 
place under the law that he might 
accomplish an important purpose for 
tiioae who were under it. He made 
himself suligect to it that he might be- 
come one of them, and secure their re- 
demption. 

6. To redmm them. By his death 
as an atoning sacrifice. See Note on 
dL lit 13. 1 Them thai were under 
the law. Sinners, who had violated 
the law, and who were exposed to its 
diead penal|^. ^ Tftat we might re- 
cave the adoption of sons. Be adopted 
as the sons or the children of God. See 
Notes, John L 12. Rom. viii. 15. 

6. And because ye are sons. As a 
consequence of your being adopted 
Into die family of God, and being re- 
gaided aa hta flOfiiti It ^owi as a part 



of his Son into your hearts, cry- 
ing, Abba, Father. 

7 Wherefore thou art no more 
a servant, but a son ; and if a 
son, then an heir of God through 
Christ. 

of his purpose of adoption that his 
children shall have the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus. ^ The Spirit of his Son, 
The spirit of the Lord Jesus; the 
spirit which animated him, or which he 
evinced, l^e idea is, that as the Lord 
Jesus was enabled to approach God 
with the language of endearment and 
love, so they would be. He, being the 
true and exalted Son of God, had the 
spirit appropriate to such a relation; 
they being adopted, and made like him, 
have the same spirit The "spirit" here 
referred to does not mean, as I suppose, 
the Holy Spirit as such; nor the 
miraculous endowments of the Holy 
Spirit, but the spirit which made them 
like the Lord Jesus; the spirit by 
which they were enabled to approad) 
God as his children, and use the reve- 
rent, and tender, and affectionate lan- 
guage of a child addressing a father. It 
is that language used by Christiana 
when they have evidence of adoption ; 
the expression of the warm, and elevated, 
and glowing emotions which they have 
when they can approach God as their 
God, and address him as their Father. 
^ Crying, That is, the spirit thus 
cries, Ilyet/fex — Kga^ov, Comp. Notes, 
Rom. viii. 26, 27. In Rom. viii. 15 it 
is, "wherewith we cry." 1 Abba, 
Father, See Note, Rom. viii. 15. It 
is said in the Babylonian Gemara, a 
Jewish work, that it was not permitted 
slaves to use the title of Abba in ad- 
dressing the master of the family to 
which they belonged. If so, then the 
language which Christians are here 
represented as using is the language of 
freemen, and denotes that they are not 
under the servitude of sin. 

7. Wherefore, In consequence of 
this privilege of addressing God as your 
Father. \ Thotjk art tva nwsrt. Xcw. 
I who ate C\mi^»na, \ A wwavl. ^^^ 
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8 Howbeit then when ye 
knew not God, ye did service 



Uie servitude of sin; or treuted as a 
servant by being bound under the op- 
pressive rites and ceremonies of the 
law. Comp. Note on ver. 3. 1 But a 
son. A child of God, adopted into his 
&mily, and to be treated as a son. 
^ And if a son, <&c. Entitled to all 
the privileges of a son, and of course to 
be regarded as an heir through the 
Redeemer, and with him. See the 
sentiment here expressed explained in 
the Note on Rom. viiL 17. 

8. Howbeit. But, 'Axxa. The ad- 
dress in this verse and the following is 
evidently to the portion of the Galatians 
who had been heathen. This is proba- 
bly indicated by the particle axxa, btit, 
denoting a transition. In the previous 
verses Paul had evidently had the Jewish 
converts more particularly in his eye, 
and had described their former condition 
as one of servitude to the Mosaic rites 
and customs, and had shown the incon- 
veniences of that condition, compared 
with the freedom imparted by the gos- 
peL To complete the description, he 
refers also to the Gentiles, as a condi- 
tion of worse servitude still, and shows 
(ver. 9) the absurdity of their turning 
back to a state of bondage of any 
kind after the glorious deliverance which 
they had obtained from the degrading 
servitude of pagan rites. The sense is, 
' If the Jews were in such a state of 
servitude^ how much more galling and 
severe was that of those who had been 
heathens. Yet from that servitude the 
gospel had delivered them, and made 
them freemen. How absurd now to 
go back to a state of vassalage, and to 
become servants under the oppressive 
rites of the Jewish law !* ^ When ye 
knew not God. In your state of heathen- 
ism, when you had no knowledge of the 
true God and of his service. The ob- 
ject is not to apologias for what they 
did, because they did not know God ; it 
is to state the fact that they were in a 
Jtote of groaa and galling itrviiudt. 



unto them which by nature are 
no gods. 

9 But now, after that ye have 

^ Ye did service. This does not ex 
press the force of the original. l*he 
meaning is, * Ye were slaves to (i/cw- 
xty^fltn); you were in a condition of sem- 
ttide, as opposed to the fireedom of the 
gospel.' Comp. ver. 3, where the same 
word is used to describe the state of the 
Jews. The drift of the apostle is, to 
show that the Jews and Grentiles, before 
their conversion to Christianity, were 
in a state of vassalage or servitude, and 
that it was absurd in the highest de- 
gree to return to that condition again. 
^ Unto them which by nature are no 
gods. Idols, or false gods. The ex- 
pression *^by nature" 9vm, according 
to Grotius, means, in fad, reipsa. The 
sense is, that they really had no pre- 
tensions to divinity. Many of them 
were imaginary beings ; many were the 
objects of creation, as ihe sun, and 
winds, and streams; and many were 
departed heroes that had been exalted 
to be objects of worship. Yet the 
servitude was reaL It fettered their 
faculties ; controlled their powers ; bound 
their imagination, and commanded their 
time and property, and made them 
slaves. , Idolatry is always slavery; 
and the servitude of sinners to their 
passions and appetites; to lust, and 
gold, and ambition, is not less galling 
and severe than was the servitude to 
the pagan gods or the Jewish rites, or 
than is the servitude of the African 
now to a harsh and cruel master. Of 
all Christians it may be said that before 
their conversion they * did senrioe,' or 
were slaves to harsh and cruel masters ; 
and nothing but the gospel has made 
them free. It may be added, that the 
chains of idolatry all over the world are 
as fast rivetted and as galling as they 
were in Galatia, and that nothing tut 
the same gospel which Paul preacbed 
there can break those chains and restore 
man to freedom. 

9. But now. Sec The sense is, 
, thataince they had been madefiree from 
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known God, or rather are known ments, whereanto ye desire again 
of God, how turn ye ^ again to 
the weak and beggarly ^ ele- 

' or, back. * rutUments. 



dieir ignoble servitude in the worship 
<]f false gods, and had been admitted to 
iht freedom found in the worship of 
the true God, it was absurd that they 
dbould return again to that which was 
truly slavery or bondage, the observance 
€^ die rites of the Jewish law. ^ T^at 
yt have known God. The true God, 
and the ease and freedom of his service 
in the gospeL ^ Or rather are known 
of God, The sense is, » Or, to speak 
more accurately or precisely, are known 
by God.* The obfect of this correction 
18 to avoid the impression which might 
be derived from the former phrase 
that their acquaintance with God was 
owing to themselves. He therefore 
states, that it was rather that they were 
known of God ; that it was all owing 
to bifli that they had been brought 
to an acquaintance with himself. Per- 
haps, also, he means to bring into view 
the idea that it was a favour and privi- 
lege to 5e known by God, and that 
therefore it was the more absurd to turn 
back to the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments, t ^^^ ^«'*'» y^ again, Marg. 
Back, * How is it that you are returning 
to such a bondage r The question im- 
plies surprise and indignation that they 
should do it \ To the weak and beg' 
garlu elements. To the rites and cere- 
momes of the Jewish law, imposing a 
servitude really not less severe than the 
customs of paganism. On the word 
elements, see Note on ver. 3. They 
are called " weak" because they had no 
power to save the soul; no power to 
justify the sinner before God. They 
are called "beggarly" (Gr. TT»;t^,p/wr), 
because they could not impart spiritual 
riches. They really could confer few 
benefits on man. Or it may be, as 
Locke supposes, because the law kept 
men in the poor estate of pupils from 
the full enjoyment of the inheritance, 
yer. 1 — 3. ^ Whereunto ye desire 
ugain to be in bondage. As if you 

Bl 



to be in bondage ? 

10 Ye observe days, and 
months, and times, and years. 

had a wish to be under servitude. The 
absurdity is as great as it would be for a 
man who had lieen freed from slavery to 
desire again his chains. They had been 
freed by the gospel from the galling 
servitude of heathenism, and they now 
again had sunk into the Jewish obser- 
vances, as if they preferred slavery 
to frtedonty and were willing to go from 
one form of it to another. The main 
idea is, that it is absurd for men who 
have been made free by the gospel to go 
back again into any kind of servitude 
or bondage. We may apply it to 
Christians now. Many sink into a 
kind of servitude not less galling than 
was that to sin before their conversion. 
Some became the slaves of mere cere- 
monies and forms in religion. Some 
are slaves to fashion, and the world yet 
rules them with the hand of a tyrant. 
They have escaped, it may be, from the 
galling chains of ambition, and de- 
grading vice, and Ipw sensuality; but 
they became slaves to the love of mo- 
ney, or of dress, or of the fashions of 
the world, as if they loved slavery and 
chains! and they seem no more able 
to break loose than the slave is to 
break the bonds which bind him. And 
some are slaves to some expensive and 
foolish habit. Professed Christians and 
Christian ministers too become skm^ 
to the disgusting and loathsome habit 
of using /(/6acco, bound by a servitude 
as galling and as firm as that which 
ever shackled the limbs of an African. 
I grieve to add also that many professed 
Christians are slaves to the habit of " sit- 
ting long at the wine" and indulging in 
it freely. O that such knew the liberty 
of Christian freedom, and would break 
away from all such shackles, and show 
how the gospel frees men from aU fool- 
ish and absurd customs ! 

10. Ye observe. The object of this 
verse is to specify some of the things 
to which ths;} V^ \)tMa(sif& vodftwrn^x 
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11 I am afraid of you, lest I 
have bestowed upon you labour 
in vain. 

^ Days. The days here referred to are 
doubtless the days of the Jewish fes- 
tivals. They had numerous days of 
such observances, and in addition to 
those specified in the CHd Testament, 
the Jews had added many others as 
days commemorative of the destruction 
and rebuilding of the temple, and of 
oth^ important events in their history. 
It is not a fair interpretation of this to 
suppose that the apostle refers to the 
Sabbath, properly so called, for this was 
a part of the Decalogue ; and was observ- 
ed by the Saviour himself, and by the 
aposUes also. It m a fair interpretation 
to apply it to all those days which are 
not commanded to be kept holy in the 
Scriptures ; and hence the passage is as 
applicable to the observance of saints' 
days, and days in honour of particular 
events in sacred history, as to the days 
observed by the Galatians. There is as 
real servUude in the observance of the 
numerous festivals and fasts in the 
Papal communion and in some Pro- 
testant churches, as there was in the 
observance of the days in the Jewish 
ecclesiastical calendar, and for any thing 
that I can see, such observances are as 
inconsistent now with the freedom of 
the gospel as they were in the time of 
PauL We should observe as seasons 
of holy time what it can be proved God 
has commanded us, and no more. 
1 And months. The festivals of the 
new moon, kept by the Jews. Num. 
X. 10; xxviii. 11— U. On this fes- 
tival, in addition to the daily sacrifice, 
two bullocks, a ram, and seven sheep 
of a year old were ofiered in sacrifice. 
The appearance of the new-moon 
was announced by the sound of trum- 
pets. See Jahn, Archae. § 352. \ And 
times. Stated times; festivals returning 
periodically, as the Passover, the feast of 
Pentecost, and the fisast of Tabernacles. 
See Jahn, Archae. ch. iii. § 346 — 360. 
1 And years. The sabbatical year, or 
Um year of jubilee. See Jahn as above. 



12 Brethren, I beseech you. 
be as I am; for I am as ye 



11. I am afraid of ynu, &c I have 
fears respecting you. His feani were 
that they had no genuine Christian 
principle. They had been so easily 
perverted and turned back to the servi- 
tude of ceremonies and rites, that he 
was apprehensive that there could be 
no* real Christian principle in the case. 
What pastor has not often had such 
fears of his people, when he sees them 
turn to the weak and beggarly eleownts 
of the world, or when, afier having 
** run well,'' he sees them become the 
slaves of futhion, or of some habit in- 
consistent with the simplicity of die 
gospell 

12. Brethren, I beseech you, be as I 
am, &c. There is great brevity in this 
passage, and no little obscurity, and a 
great many different interpretations 
have been given of it by commenta- 
tors. The various views expressed 
may be seen in Bloomfield's Crit Dig. 
Locke renders it, ** Let you and I be as 
if we were all one. Think yourselves 
to be very me ; as I in my own mind 
put no difference at all between yoa 
and myself." Koppe explains it thus: 
** Imitate my example ; for I, though a 
Jew by birth, care no more for Jewish 
rites than you." RosenmuUer explains 
it, " Imitate my manner of life, in re- 
jecting the Jewish rites; as I, having 
renounced the Jewish rites, was much 
like you when I preached the gospel to 
you." Other interpretations may be 
seen in Chandler, Doddridge, Calvin, 
&c. In our version there seems to be 
an impropriety of expresnion ; for if he 
was as they were it would seem to be a 
matter of course that they would be 
Uke him, or would resemble him. The 
sense of the passage, however, it seems 
to me cannot be difficult The refei 
ence is doubtless to the Jewish rites 
and customs, and to the question 
whether they were binding on Chris- 
tians. Paul*s obiect is to persuade 
them, to abandon them. He ^>peala to 
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are: ye have not injured me 
^t all. 

13 Ye know how, through" in- 

a 1 Co. 3. 3. 

them, therefore) by his own example. 
And it means evidently, 'Imitate me 
in this thing. Follow my example, 
and yield no conformity to those rites 
and customs.' The ground on which 
he asks them to imitate him may be 
either, (1.) That he had abandoned 
them, or, (2.) Because he asks them to 
yield a point to \am. He had done 
■o in many instances for their welfare, 
and had made many sacrifices for their 
salvation, and he now asks them to 
yield this one point, and to become as 
he was, and to cease these Jewish ob- 
servances, as he had done. ^ For I 
am 08 ye are. Gr. * For I as ye.* This 
means, I suppose, * For I have conformed 
to your customs in many things. I 
have abandoned my own peculiarities ; 
given up my customs as far as possible ; 
conformed to you as Grentiles as far as I 
could do, in order to benefit and save 
you. I have laid aside the peculiarity 
of the Jew on the principle of becom- 
ing aU things to all men (Notes, 1 Cor. 
ix. 20 — 22), in order that I might save 
you. I a^ in return only the slight 
sacrifice that you will now become like 
me in the matter under consideration.' 
^ Ye have not injured me at alL 
* It is not a personal matter. I have no 
cause of complaint You have done 
me no personal wrong. There is no 
variance between us; no unkind feel- 
ing ; no injury done as individuals. I 
may, therefore, with the more freedom, 
ask you to yield this point, when I 
assure you that I do not feel personally 
injured. I have no wrong to complain 
of, and I ask it on higher grounds 
than would be an individual request ; it 
is for your good, and the good of the 
gieat cause.' When Christians turn 
away from the truth, and disregard the 
instructions and exhortations of pastors, 
and become conformed to the world, it 
is not a personal matter, or a matter of 
peTflfMial offence to- them, potoful as it 



firmity of the flesh I preached 
the gospel unto you at the first : 
14 And my temptation which 
was in my flesh ye despised not, 

may be to them. They have no pecu- 
liar reason to say that thi^ are person- 
ally injured. It is a mgher matter. 
The cause suffers. The interests of 
religion are injured. The church at 
large is offended, and the Saviour in 
"wounded in the house of his friends." 
Conformity to the world, or a lapse 
into some sin is a public ofience, and 
should be regarded as an injury done 
to the cause of the Redeemer. It shows 
the magnanimity of Paul that, though 
they had abandoned his doctrines, and 
forgotten his love and his toils in their 
wel&re, he did not regard it as a per- 
sonal offencey and did not consider him- 
self personally injured. An ambitious 
man or an impostor would have made 
that the main, if not the only thing. 

13. Ye know Iww, To show them 
the folly of their embracing the new 
views which they had adopted, he re- 
minds them of past times, and particu- 
larly of the strength of the attachment 
which they had evinced for him in for- 
n^erdays. ^ Through infirmity ^ the 
Jleah, (j[X,Weaknes8 (ixr^imdut), dornp. 
Notes on I Cor. il. 3. 2 Cor. x. 10 ; 
xu. 7. 

14. And my temptation. My trial f 
the thing which was to me a trial and 
calamity. The meaning, is, that he 
was afflicted with various calamities and 
infirmities, but that this did not hinder 
their receiving him as an angel from 
i^eaven. There is, however, a consider- 
able variety in the MSS. on this verse. 
Many MSS., instead of " my temptaf 
tion," read " your temptation ;" and 
Mill maintains that this is the true read- 
ing. Griesbach hesitates between the 
two. But it is not very important to 
determine which is the true reading. If 
it should be "your** then it means that 
they were tempted by his infirmities to 
reject him ; and so it amounts to about 
the same thing. The general seoa^^^ 

; that he WA «oT!i&\Md^^ \s&ca!^\V'^*' 
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nor rejected ; but received me as 
an anorel • of God, even as Christ 
* Jesus. 

15 Where * is then the bless- 
edness ye spake of? for 1 bear 
you record, that, if it had been 

a 3 Sa. 19.37. Mai. 2.7. 

t ^r r — ■ ■ - -_ .m, „ - ■ 

haps some periodically returning disease, 
that was a great trial to him, which 
they bore with with great patience 
and affection. What that was, he has 
not informed us, and conjecture is vain. 
^ But received me as an angel of God, 
With the utmost respect, as if I had 
been an angel sent from God. ^ Even 
as Christ Jesus, As you would have 
done the Redeemer himself. Learn 
hence, (1.) That the Lord Jesus is su- 
perior to an angel of God. (2.) That 
the highest proof of attachment to a mi- 
nister, is to receive him as the Saviour 
would be received. (3.) It showed 
their attachment to (he Lord Jesus, that 
they received his apostle as they would 
have received the Saviour himself. 
Comp. Matt x. 40. 

15. Where is then the blessedness, 
Marg. * What was' — ^in accordance with 
the Greek. The words " ye spake of" 
are not in the Greek, and should have 
been printed in Italic But they obscure 
the sense at any rate. This is not to 
be regarded as a question, asking what 
had become of the blessedness, imply- 
ing that it had departed; but it is rather 
fo be regarded as an exclamation, refer- 
ring to the happiness of that moment, 
and their affection and joy when they 
thus received him. ' What blessedness 
you had then ! How happy was that 
moment ! What tenderness of affection ! 
What overflowing joy !* It was a time 
full of joy, and love, and affectionate 
confidence. So Tindal well renders it, 
" How happy were ye then !" In this 
interpretation, Doddridge, Rosen raiiller, 
Bloomfield, Koppe, Chandler, and others 
concur. Locke renders it, " What be- 
nedictions did you then pour out on 
me !" ^ For J bear you record. I tes- 
tify. \ Ye would have plucked out 
yotsf own eyes, &c No higher proof 



possible, ye would have plucked 
out your own eyes, and have 
given them to me. 

16 Am I therefore become 
your enemy, because I tell you 
the truth ? 



» Mat. 10. 40. 



1 or, tokat toas. 



of attachment could have been given. 
They loved him so much, that they 
would have given to him any thing, 
however dear; they would have done 
any thing to contribute to his welfare. 
How changed, now that they had aban- 
doned his doctrines, and yielded them- 
selves to the guidance of those who 
taught a wholly different doctrine ! 

16. Am I therefore become your ene^ 
my, &c Is my telling you the truth in 
regard to the tendency of the doctrines 
which you have embraced, and the cha- 
racter of those who have led you astray, 
and your own error, a proof that I have 
ceased to be your friend? How apt 
are we to feel that the man who tells us 
of our faults is our enemy ! How apt 
are we to treat him coldly, and to ^ cut 
his acquaintance," and to regard him 
with dislike ! The reason is, he gives 
us pain ; and we cannot have pain given 
us, even by the stone against which we 
stumble, or by any of the brute creation, 
without momentary indignation, or re- 
garding them for a time as our enemies. 
Besides, we do not like to have another 
person acquainted with our faults and 
our follies ; and we naturally avoid the 
society of those who are thus acquainted 
with us. Such is human nature ; and 
it requires no little grace for us to over- 
come this, and to regard the man who 
tells us of our faults, or the faults of our 
families, as our friend. We love to be 
flattered, and to have our friends flatter- 
ed ; and we shrink with pain from any 
exposure, or any necessity for repent- 
ance. Hence we become alienated from 
him who is faithful in reproving us for 
our faults. Hence men become oflcnd- 
ed with their ministers when they re- 
prove them for their sins. Hence they 
become offended at the truth. Hence 
they resist the infln of the Holy 
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17 They zealously affect you, 
but • not well ; yea, they would 



aRo. 10.2. 



« or, vs. 



Spirit, whose office it is to bring the t/ott. — Mill. The word exclude herr 
truth to the heart, and ' to reprove men ^probably means, that they endeavoured 



for their sirts. There is nothing more 
difficult than to regard with steady and 
unwavering affection the man who faith- 
fully tells us the truth at all times, when 
that truth is painful. Yet he is our 
best friend. " Faithful are the wounds 
of a friend, but the kisses of an enemy 
are deceitful." Prov. xxvii. 6. If I am 
in danger of falling down a precipice, 
he shows to me the purest friendship 
who tells me of it ; if I am in danger 
of breathing the air of the pestilence, 
and it can be avoided, he shows to me 
pure kindness who tells me of it. So 
still more, if I am indulging in a course 
of conduct that may ruin me, or cherish- 
ing error that may endanger my salva- 
tion, he shows me the purest friend- 
ship who is most faithful in warning 
me, and apprizing me of what must be 
the termination of my course. 

17. They zeahusly affect you. See 
1 Cor. xiL 31 (Gr.) ; xiv. 39. The 
word here used (ZMxe^tf), means to be 
zealous towards, t. e, for or against any 
person or thing; usually, in a good 
sense, ta be eager for. Here it means, 
that the false teachers made a show of 
zeal towards the Galatians, or professed 
affection for them in order to gain them as 
their followers. They were full of ardour, 
and professed an extraordinary concern 
for their welfare — as men always do 
who are demagogues, or who seek to 
gain proselytes. The object of the 
apostle in this is, probably, to say, 
that it was not wholly owing to them- 
selves that they had become alienated 
from the doctrines which he had taught 
Great pains had been taken to do it; 
and there had been a show of zeal which 
would be likely to endanger any person. 
1 But not well Not with good mo- 
tives, or with good designs. ^ Yea, 
they would exclude yon* Marg. Vs, 
A few printed editions of the New Tes 



exclude * you, that ye might af 
feet them. 

18 But t7 is good to be zeal 



to exclude the Galatians from the love 
and affection of Paul. They would 
shut them out from that, in order that 
they might secure them for their churn 
purposes. If the reading in the mar- 
gin, however, should be retained, the 
sense would be clearer. * They wish to 
exclude t/.v, i. e. me, the apostle„ in order 
that they may have you wholly to them- 
selves. If they can once get rid of your" 
attachment to me, then they will have 
no difficulty in securing you for them- 
selves.* This reading, says Rosenmul- 
ler, is found " in many of the best co- 
dices, and versions, and fathers." It is 
adopted by Doddridge, Locke, and others. 
The main idea is clear : Paul stood in 
the way of their designs. The Gala- 
tians were truly attached to him, and it 
was necessary, in order to accomplish 
their ends, to withdraw their affections 
from him. When false teachers have 
designs on a people, they begin by 
alienating their confidence and affec- 
tions from their pastors and teachers 
They can hope for no success until this 
is done ; and hence the efforts of error- 
ists, and of infidels, and of scomers, is 
to undermine the confidence of a people 
in the ministry, and when this is done 
there is little difficulty in drawing them 
over to their own purposes. ^ That ye 
might affect them. The same word as 
in the former part of the verse,-^— * that 
ye might zealously affect them' — i, e 
that ye might show ardent attachmenC 
to them. Their first work is to mani 
fest special interest for your welfare 
their secondt to alienate you from hiir 
who had first preached the gospel to you 
their object, not your salvation, or youi 
real good, but to secure your zcalour 
love for themselves. 

18. But it \8good to be zealously af* 
fected. The meaning of this is, * Under- 
stand me : I do not speak a^nst leaL 
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ously affected always * in a good 
thing, and not only when I am 
present with you. 

19 My * little children, of 
whom I travail in birth again un- 
til Christ be formed in you, 



mgement In itself, it is good ; and their 
zeal would be good if it were in a good 
cause.' Probably, they relied much on 
their zeal ; perhaps they maintained, as 
errorists and deceivers are very apt to 
do, that zecU was sufficient evidence of 
the goodness of their cause, and that 
persons who are so very zealous could 
not possibly be bad men. How often is 
this plea set up by the friends of errorists 
and deceivers ! ^ And not only when 
I am present wUh you. It seems to me 
that there is great adroitness and great 
delicacy of irony in this remark ; and 
that the apostle intends to remind them 
as gently as possible, that it would have 
been as well for them to have shown 
their zeal in a good cause when he was 
absent, as well as when he was with 
them. The sense may be, * You were 
exceedingly zealous in a good cause 
when I was with you. You loved the 
truth ; you loved me. Since I left you, 
and as soon almost as I was out of your 
right, your zeal died away, and your ar- 
dent love fur me was transferred to 
others. Suffer me to remind you, that 
it would be well to be zealous of good 
when I am away, as well as when I am 
with you. There is not much true af- 
fection in that which dies away as soon 
as a man*s back is turned.' The ciKoc- 
irine is, that true zeal or love will live 
alike when the object is near and when 
it is removed ; when our friends are 
present with us, and when they leave 
us ; when their eye is upon uJs, and when 
it is turned away. 

19. My little children. The lan- 
guage of tender affection, such as a pa- 
rent would use towards his own ofispring. 
See Note, 1 Cor. iv. 15. Comp. Matt, 
xviii. 3. John xiii. 33. 1 John iu 1. 
12, 13; iv. 4; v. 21. The idea here 
jg, that Paul felt that be sustained to- 



20 I desire to be present with 
you now, and to change my 
voice ; for * I stand in doubt of 
you. 

21 Tell me, ye that desire to 

a 1 Co. 15.58. frlCo. 4. 15. 

*■ or, / am perplexed for you. 

wards them the relation of a father, and 
he had for them the deep and tender 
feelings of a parent. ^ Of whom I 
travail in birth again. For wh(Me wel« 
fare I am deeply anxious : and for whom 
I endure deep anguish. Comp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 15. His anxiety for them he com- 
pares to the deepest sufferings which 
human nature endures; and his lan- 
guage here is a striking illustration of 
what ministers of the gospel should 
feel, and do sometimes feel, in regard to 
their people. \ VrUil Christ be formed 
in you. The name Christ is often 
used to denote his religion, or the 
principles of his gospeL See Note 
on Kom. xiii. 14. Here it means, until 
Christ reigns wholly in your hearts; 
till you wholly and entirely embrace his 
doctrine^; and till you become wholly 
imbued with his spirit See OoL i. 27. 

20. / desire to be present with you 
now. They had lost much by his alv 
sence ; they h^d changed their views; 
they had in some measure l)ecom0 
alienated from him ; and he wishes that 
he might be again with them, as he was 
before. He would hope to accomplish 
much more by his peisonal presence 
than he could by letter. ^ And to 
change my voice. That is, f^om com- 
plaint and censure, to tones of entire 
confidence. 1 For 1 stand in doubt 
of you. Marg. * / am perplexed far 
you* On the meaning of the word 
here used, see Note on 2 Cor. iv. 8. 
The sense is plain. Paul had much 
reason to doubt the sincerity and the 
solidity of their Christian principles, 
and he was deeply anxious on that ac* 
count 

21. Tell me, &.c In order to show 
fully the nature and the effect of the 
law, Paul here introduces an illustration 
from an important feet in the Jewish 
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be under the law, do ye not hear 
the law ? 

22 For it is written, That 



history. This aUegory has given great 
perplexity to expositors, and, in some 
respects, it is attended with real difficul- 
ty. An examination of the difficulties 
will be found in the larger commenta- 
ries. My object, without examining 
the expositions which have been pro- 
posed, will be to state, in as few words 
as possible, the simple meaning and de- 
sign of the allegory. The design it is 
not difficult to understand. It is to 
show the effect of being under the bond- 
age or servitude of the Jewish iaw^ 
compared with the freedom which the 
gospel imparts, Paul had addressed the 
Galatians as having a real desire to be 
under bondage, or to be servants. Note 
on ver. 9. He had represented Chris- 
tianity as a state of freedom, and Chris- 
tians as the sons of God — not servants, 
but freemen. To show the difference 
of the two conditions, he appeals to two 
cases which would furnish a striking 
illustration of them. The one was the 
ease of Hagar and her son. The eflect 
of bondage was well illustrated there. 
She and her son were treated with 
■everity^ and were cast out and per- 
secuted. This was a fair illustration 
of bondage under the law; of the servi- 
tude to the laws of Moses ; and was a 
fit representation of Jerusalem as it was 
in the time of Paul. The other case 
was that of Isaac He was the son of 
a free woman, and was treated accord- 
ingly. He was regarded as a son, not 
as a servant And he was afairmus' 
tration of the case of those who were 
made free by the gospel. They enjoyed 
a similar freedom and sonship, and 
should not seek a state of servitude or 
bondage. The condition of Isaac was 
a fit illustration of the New Jerusalem; 
the heavenly city ; the true kingdom of 
God. But Paul docs not mean to say, 
as I suppose, that the history of the 
son of Hagar and of the son of Re- 
becca was mere allegory, or that the 
narrative b^r Moses was designed to 



Abraham had two sons ; the one 
" by a bond-maid, the other * by 
a free woman. 

a 6e. 16. 1^. b 6e. 21. 1, 1 

represent the different condition of thoso 
who were under the law and under the 
gospel. He uses it simply, as showing 
the difference between servitude and 
freedom^ and as a striking illcstba- 
TioN of the nature of the bondage to 
the Jewish law, and of the freedom of 
the gospel^ just as any one may use a 
striking historical fact to illustrate a 
principle. These general remarks will 
constitute the basis of my interpretation 
of this celebrated allegory. The expres- 
sion ** tell me," is one of a&ctionate re- 
monstrance and reasoning. See Luke 
vii. 42 : " Tell me, therefore, which of 
these will love him mostl" Comp. Isa. 
i. 18 : ^ Come, now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord." ^ Ye that 
desire to be under the law. Note ver. 9. 
You who wish to yield obedience to 
the laws of Moses. You who maintain 
that conformity to those laws is neces- 
sary to justification. ^ Do ye not 
hear the kxw ? Do you not understand 
what the law says 1 Will you not listen 
to its own admonitions, and the instruc- 
tion which may be derived from the law 
on the subject ? The word ** law'* here 
refers not to the commands that were 
uttered on mount Sinai, but to the book 
of the law. The passage to which re- 
ference is made is in the Book of 
Genesis ; but all the five books of Moses 
were by the Jews classed under the 
general name of the law. See N<He 
on Luke xxiv. 44. The sense is, ^ Will 
you not listen to a narrative found in 
one of the books of the law itself, fully 
illustrating the nature of that servitude 
which you wish V 

28. For it is written. Gen. xvi. 
xxi. ^ Abraham had two sons, Ish- 
mael and Isaac Abraham subsequently 
had several sons by Keturah after the 
death of Sarah. Gen. xxvi. i — 6. 
But the two sons by Hagar and Sarah 
were the most prominent, and the 
events of their lives furnished the par- 
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23 But he who was of the 
• bond-woman was bom after 
Ihe flesh ; but he of the free wo- 
man was by promise. 

^ The one by a bon&'maid, Ishmael, 
the son of Hagar. Hagar was an 
Egyptian slave, whom Sarah gave to 
Abraham in order that he might not.be 
virholly without posterity. Gen. xvi. 3. 
Y The other by a free woman, Isaac, 
the son of Sarah. Gen. xxi. 1 » 2. 

23. But he who was of ihe bond-ivo- 
man was bom after ihe flesh. In the 
ordinary course of nature, without any 
special promise, or any unusual divine 
interposition, as in the case of Isaac. 
^ But lie of the free tvomati, &c The 
birth of Isaac was in accordance with a 
special promise, and by a remarkable 
divine interposition. See Gen. xviii. 
10; XXL I, 2. Heb. xi.ll, 12. Comp. 
Notes on Rom. iv* 19—21. The idea 
here of Paul b, that the son of the 
slave was in an humble and inferior con- 
dition from his very birth. There was 
no special promise attending him. He 
was bom into a state of inferiority and 
servitude which attended him through 
his whole life. Isaac, however, was 
met with promises as soon as he was 
bom, and was under the benefit of 
those promises as long as he Hved. The 
object oi Paul is, to state the truth in 
regard to a condition of servitude and 
slavery. It is attended with evils from 
beginning to end ; from the birth to the 
grave. By this illustration he means 
to show them the folly of becoming the 
voluntary slaves of the law after they 
had once been made free. 

24. Which things. The different 
accounts of Ishmael and Isaac ^ Are 
an allegory. May be regarded alle- 
gorically, or as iilustrating great princi- 
ples in regard to the condition of slaves 
and freemen; and may therefore be 
used to illustrate the effect of servitude 
to the law of Moses compared with 
the freedom of the gospel. He does 
not mean to say that the historical re- 
cord of Moses was not true,, or was 
merely allegorical; nor duea he me^ 



24 Which things are an alle- 
gory : * for these are the two 
^ covenants ; the one from the 

a Ro. 9. 7, 8. h\ Co. 10. 11. 

^ or, tettanunU. 

— .— ^.—i ^— . 

to say that Moses meant this to bo an 
allegory, or that he intended that it 
should be applied to the exact purpose to 
which Paul ap])lied it. No such design 
is apparent in the narrative of Mose^, 
and it is evident that he had no such 
intention. Nor can it be shown that 
Paul means to be understood as saying 
that Moses had any such design, or that 
his account was not a record of a plain 
historical fact. Paul uses it as he 
would any other historical fact that 
would illustrate the same principle, and 
he makes no more use of it than the 
Saviour did in his parables f^ real or 
fictitious narratives to illustrate an im- 
portant truth, or than we always do of 
real history to illustrate an important 
principle. The word which is here 
used by Paul (uAXii>c^f£tf) is derived 
from ax\sc» another, and cyc^tum, to 
speak, to speak openly or in public— 
Pasfour. It properly means to speak 
any thing otherwise than it is under- 
stood {Passow) ; to speak allegorical ly ; 
to allegorize. The word does not occiu 
elsewhere in the New Testament, nor it 
it found in the Septuagint, though it 
occurs olWn in the classic writers. Ao 
allegory is a continued metaphor. See 
Blair's I.«ectures, xv. It is a figurative 
sentence or discourse, in which the prin* 
cipal object b described by another sub* 
ject resembling it in its properties and 
circumstances. — Webster. Allegories 
are in words what hieroglyphics an 
in painting. The distinction between a 
parable and an allegory is said to be, 
that a parable is a supposed histoiy 
to illustrate some important truth, as Um 
parable of the good Samaritan, && 
an allegory is based on real facts. It ii 
not probable, however, that this distino* 
tion is always carefully observed. Some* 
tiiiies the allegory is based on the 
resemblance to some inanimate object, 
as in the beautiful allegory in the 
eightieth Psalm. Allegories, parahica, 
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mount * Sinai, ■ which gen- 

1 Sina. a De. 33. 2. 

mnd metaphors abound in the writings 
of the East Truth was more easily 
treasured up in this way, and could be 
better preserved and transmitted when 
it was connected with an interesting 
stoiy. The lively fancy of the people 
of the East also led them to this mode 
of communicating truth ; though a love 
for it is probably founded in human na- 
ture. The best sustained allegory of 
any considerable length in the workl is, 
doubtless, Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress; 
and yet this is among the most popular 
of all Itooks. The ancient Jews were 
exceedingly fond of allegories, and even 
turned a considerable part of the Old 
Testament into allegory. The ancient 
Greek philosophers also Were fond of 
this mode of teaching. Pythagoras 
instructed his followers in this manner, 
and this was common among the 
Greeks, and was imitated much by the 
early Christians. — CcUmet, Many of 
the Christian fathers, of the school of 
Origen, made the Old Testament almost 
wholly allegorical, and found mysteries 
in the plainest narratives. The Bible 
became thus with them a book of 
enigmas, and exegesis consisted in an 
ingenious and fanciful accommodation 
of all the narratives in the Scriptures 
to events in subsequent times. The 
most fanciful, and the most ingenious 
man, on this principle, was the best in- 
terpreter ; and as any man might attach 
any hidden mystery which he chose to 
the Scriptures, they became wholly 
useless as an infallible guide. Better 
principles of interpretation now pre- 
vail ; and the great truth has gone forth, 
never more to be recalled, that the Bible 
is to be interpreted on the same princi- 
ple as all other books ; that its language 
is to be investigated by the same laws 
as language in all other books; and 
that no more liberty is to be taken in 
allegorizing the Scriptures than may be 
taken with Herodotus or Livy. It is 
lawful to use narratives of real events 
to illustrate important principles always. 
t$ach a use is oAen made of history *, 



dereth to bondage, which is 
Agar. 

and such a use, I suppose, the apostle 
Paul makes here of an important fact 
in the history of the Old Testament. 
^ For these care. These may be used 
to represent the two covenants. The 
apostle could not mean that the sons 
oi^ Sarah and of Hagar were literally 
the two covenants ; for this could not 
be true, and the declaration would be 
unintelligible. In what sense could 
Ishmael be called a covenant? The 
meaning, therefore, must be, that they 
furnished an apt illustration or repre- 
sentation of the two covenants ; they 
would show what the nature of the two 
covenants was. The words " are'* and 
" is" are often used in this sense in th6 
Bible, to denote that one thing repre* 
sents another. Thus in the institution 
of the Lord's supper ; ** Take, eat, this 
IS my body" (Matt xxvi. 26) ; i, e, 
this represents my body. The bread 
was not the living body that was then 
before them. So in ver.28. **Thi8 is 
my blood of the new covenant ;" ». e, 
tliis represents my blood. The wine in 
the cup could not be the living Hood of 
the R^eemer that was then flov^ing in 
his veins. See Note on that place. 
Comp. Gen. xli. 26. ^ The two eOve- 
nanis, Marg. Testaments, The word 
means, here, covenants or compacts. 
See Note on 1 Cor. xi. 25. The two 
covenants here referred to, are the one 
on mount Sinai made with the Jews, 
and the other that which is made with the 
people of God in the gospel. The one 
resembles the condition of bondage in 
which Hagar and her son were; the 
other the condition of freedom in which 
Sarah and Isaac were. 1 The one from 
t/ie mount Sinai, Marg. Sina, The 
Greek is Sina^ though the word may be 
written either way. 1 Which gender- 
efh to bondage. Which tends to pro- 
duce bondage or servitude. That is, 
the laws are stern and severe ; and the 
observance of them costly, and onerou* 
like a state of bondage. See Note on 
Acts XV. 10. 1 Which is Agar, Which 
1 ^9%m "maxW wi^^tss^Tv^^-^ ^^^gssaws*- 
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25 For this Agar is mount 
Sinai in Arabia, and ' answereth 
to Jerusalem which now is, and 

1 or, u m tA« mam raiiJe toith. 



The condition of servitude produced by 
the law had a strong resemblance to her 
condition as a slave. 

25. For this Agar is mount Sinai, 
This Hagar well represents the law 
given on mount Sinai. No one can 
believe that Paul meant to say that 
Hagar was literally mount Sinai. A 
great deal of perplexity has been felt in 
regard to this passage, and Bentley pro- 
posed to cancel it altogether as an inter* 
polation* But there is no good au- 
thority for this. Several MSS. and 
versions read it, ** For this Sinai is a 
mountain in Arabia ;" others, " to this 
Hagar Jerusalem answereth," &c, 
Griesbach has placed these readings in 
the margin, and has marked them as 
not to be rejected as certainly £edse, but 
as worthy of a more attentive examina- 
tion ; as sustained by some plausible ar- 
guments, though not in the whole satis- 
&ctory. The word Hagar in Arabic 
is said to signify a rock / and it has been 
supposed that the name was appropri- 
ately given to mount Sinai, because it 
was a pile of rocks, and that Paul had 
allusion to this meaning of the word 
here. So Chandler, Rosenmuller, and 
others interpret it But I cannot find 
in Castell or Gesenius that the word 
Hagar in Arabic has this significa- 
tion; still less is there evidence that 
the name was ever given to. mount 
Sinai by the Arabs, or that such a signi- 
fication was known to PauL The 
plainest and most obvious sense of a 
passage is generally the true sense ; and 
the obvious sense here is, that Hagar 
was a fair rMtresentation of mount 
^inai, and of the law given there. 
1 In Arabia, Mount Sinai is situated 
in Arabia Petraea, or the Rocky. Ro- 
senmuller says that tbis means ** in the 
Arabic language ;" but probably in this 
interpretation he stands alone. \ And 
answereth to Jerusalem, Marg. Is in 
the same rank with. The margin is 
the better translation. The meaning is, 



is in bondage with her child- 
ren. 

26 But Jerusalem ** which is 

a He. 18.22. Re.21.3,10. 

_^ — I .1 

it is just Uke it, or corresponds with it. 

Jerusalem as it is now (t. e, in the days 

of Paul), is like mount Sinai. It is 

subject to laws, and rites, and customs ; 

bound by a state of servitude, and fear, 

and trembling, such as existed when 

the law was given on mount Sinai. 

There is no freedom ; there are no great 

and liberal views ; there is none of the 

liberty which the gospel imparts to men. 

The word 0V9-rup(tt, answereth to, 

means properly to advance in order 

together; to go together with, as sok 

diers march along in the same rank: 

and then to correspond to. It meant 

here that mount Sinai and Jerusalem 

as it then was would be fitted to march 

together m the same platoon or rank. 

In marshalling an army, care is taken 

to place soldiers of tbe same height, 

and size, and skill, and courage, if pos< 

sible, together. So here it means that 

they were alike,- Both wore connected 

with bondage, like Hagar. On the one^ 

a law was given that led to bondage ; 

and the other was in fiict under & 

miserable servitude of rites and forms. 

^ Which now is. As it exists now; 

that is, a slave to rites and forms, as it 

was in fact in the time of PauL 

^ And is in bondage. To laws and 

customs. She was tinder hard and 

oppressive rites, like slavery. She ^sm 

also in bondage to sin (John viii. 33, 

34) ; but this does not seem to be th« 

idea here. 1 With her children. Her 

inhabitants. She is represented as a 

mother, and her inhabitants, the Jewi^ 

are in the condition of the son of 

Hagar. On this passage comp. Notes 

on I Cor. X. 4. for a more full illustrar 

tion of the principles involved here. 

26. But Jerusalem which is above. 
The spiritual Jerusalem; the true 
church of God. Jerusalem was the 
place where God was worshipped, and 
hence it became synonymous with the 
word church, or ^is used to represent 
the people of God. The word lendered 
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abdve is fre^, which is the mother 
of us all. 

27 For it is written, • Rejoice 
thou barren that bearest not; 

a Is. 54. 1. b Ac. 3. 25. c. 3. 89. 

••above/' (u(ya») means properly up 
above, that which is above ^ and hence 
heavenly, celestial. Col. iiL 1, 2. 
John Tiiil 23v Here it means, the 
heavenly or celestial Jerusalem. Rev. 
xxi. 2: "And I John saw the holy 
city, new Jerusalem, coming down from 
God, out of heaven." tteb. xiL 22 : 
" Ye -are come unto mount Zion, and 
unto the city of the Uving God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem.'' Here it is used 
to denote the church, as being of hea- 
venly origin. ^ Is free. The spirit of 
the gospel is that of freedom. It is 
freedom from sin, freedom from the 
bondage^ of rites and customs, and 
it tends to promote universal fireedom. 
Sec Note on ver. 7. Gomp. John viii. 
82. 36. Note, 2 Cor.iU. 17. ^ Which 
is the mother of us alL Of all who are 
true Christians, whether we are by birth 
Jews or Gentiles. We should not, 
therefore, yield ourselves to any degrad- 
ing and abasing servitude of any kind. 
Comp. Note, 1 Cor. vi. 12. 

27. For it is written. This passage 
is found^in Isa. llv. U For an exposition 
of its meaning as it occurs there, see 
my Notes on Isaiah. The obfet^ of the 
apostle in introducing it here seems to 
be to prove that the Gentiles as well as 
the Jews would partadie of the privi- 
leges connected with the heavenly 
Jerusalem. He had in the previous 
verse spoken of the Jerusalem from 
above as the common mother of ali. 
true Christians, whether by birth Jews 
or Gentiles, lliis might be disputed 
or doubted by the Jews ; and he there- 
fore adduces this proof from the Old 
Testament Or if it was not doubted, 
etill the quotation was pertinent, and 
would illcstrate the sentiment which he 
heal just uttered. The mention of 
Jerusalem as a mother seems to have 
suggested this text. Isaiah had spoken 
of Jerusalem aa a female that had been 



break forth and cry, thou tliat 
travailest not; for the desolate 
hath many more children than 
she which hath an husband* 
28 Now we, * brethren, as 

long desolate and childless, now re- 
joicing by a large, accession from the 
Gentile world, and increased in num- 
bers like a female who should have 
more children than one who had been 
long married. To this Paul appropri^ 
ately refers when he says that the whole 
church, Jews and Gentiles, were the 
children of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
represented here as ti rejoicing mother. 
He has not quoted literally from the 
Hebrew, but he has used the Septua- 
gint version, and has retained the sense. 
The sense is, that the accession from 
the Grentile world would be far more nu- 
merous than the Jewish people had ever 
been ; a prophecy that has been already 
fulfilled. Y Rejoice thoa barren that 
bearest not* As a woman who has had 
no children would rejoice. This repre- 
sents probably the heathen world, aa 
having been apparently forsaken and 
abandoned, and with whom there had 
been none of the true children of God. 
^ Break forth and cry. Or < break 
forth and exclaim ;* t. e. break out into 
loud and glad exclamations at the re- 
markable accession. The cry here re- 
ferred to was to be 9^ joyful cry or shout ; 
the language of • exultation. So the 
Hebrew word in Isa. liv. 1 C^ns) means. 
^ For the desolate. She who was deso- 
late and apparently forsaken. It lite- 
rally refers to a woman who had seemed 
to be desolate and forsaken, who was 
unmarried. In Isaiah it may refer to 
Jerusalem, long forsaken and desolate, 
or as some suppose to the Grentile world. 
See my Note on Isa. liv. 1. ^ Than 
she which hath an husband. Perhaps 
referring to the Jewish people as in 
covenant with God, and often spoken 
of as married to hioL Isa. IxiL 4, 5 ; 
liv. 5. 

28. JVbii; uje, brethren. We who are 
Christians. ^ Are the dUbiren of the 
promise. >N« m W "RMMa^^NaM^ 
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Isaac was, are the children of 
promise. 

20 Bat as then he * that was 
born after the flesh, persecuted 
him that was born after the Spi- 
rit, even so * it is now. 

30 Nevertheless, what saith 

a6e.31.9. ftJno. 15. 19. 

e 6e. 21. 10, 12. 



that there are great and precioas pro- 
mises made to us. We are not in the 
condition of Ishmael, to whom no pro- 
mise was made. 

29. Bui as then he that was horn af- 
ter the flesh, Ishmael. See ver. 33. 
1 Persecuted him that was born after 
the Spirit. That is, Isaac. The phrase, 
** after the Spirit," here, is synonymous 
with * according to the promise' in the 
previous verse. It stands opposed to 
the phrase * after the flesh,' and means 
that his birth was by the special or mi- 
raculous agency of God. See Rom. iv. 
It was not in the ordinary course of 
events. The persecution here referred 
to, was the injurious treatment which 
Isaac received from Ishmael, or the op- 
position which subsisted between them. 
The particular reference of Paul is 
doubtless to Gen. xxi. 9, where it is said 
that ** Sarah saw the son of llagar the 
Egyptian, which she had borne unto 
Abraham, mocking." It was on ac- 
count of this, and at the special request 
of Sarah, that Hagar and her son were 
expelled from the house of Abraham. 
Gen. xxi. 10. ^ Even so it is now. 
That is. Christians, the children of the 
promise, are persecuted by the Jews, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, ** as it now 
is," and who are uninterested in the pro- 
mises, as Ishmael was. For an illus- 
tration of this, see Paley's Horse Pauli' 
nsB, on this Epistle, No. V. Dr. Paley 
has remarked that it does not appear 
Uiat the apostle Paul was ever set upon 
by the Gentiles, unless they were first 
stirred up by the Jews, except in two 
instances. One of these was at Phi- 
Uppi, after the cure of the Pythoness 
(Acts xvi. 19) ; and the other at Ephe- 
SBSy at the instance of Demetrius. Acts 



* the Scripture T Cast oat 'ihc 
bond-woman and her son: for 
the son of the bondswoman shall 
not be heir with the son of the 
free woman. 

31 So then, brethren, we arc 
not children of the bond-woman^ 
but of the free. 

xix. 24. The persecutions of the Chris* 
tiana arose, therefore, mainly from the 
Jews, from those who were in bondage 
to the law, and to rites and customs ; 
and PauFs allusion here to the case of 
the persecution which Isaac the free-bom 
son endured, is exceedingly pertinent 
and happy. 

.30. Nevertheless, But ( 'Axxa ). 
1 Whai saith the Scripture ? What 
docs the Scripture teach on the subject ? 
What lesson does it convey in regard 
to the bondman 1 ^ Cast out the hond* 
woman and her son. This was the 
language of Sarah, in an address to 
Abraham, requesting him to cast out 
Hagar and Ishmael. Gen. xxi. 10. 
That was done. Paul uses it here as 
applicable to the 6ase before him. As 
used by him, the meaning is, that ev«ry 
thing like servitude in the gospel is to 
be rejected, as Hagar and Ishmael were 
driven away. It does not mean, as it 
seems to me, that th^ were to expd 
the Jewish teaeh/ers in Galatia, but that 
they were to reject every thing like ser- 
vitude and bondage ; they were to ad- 
here only to that which was free. Paul 
cannot here mean that the passage in 
Gien. xxL 10, originally had reference to 
the gospel, for nothing evidently was 
farther from the mind of Sarah than any 
such reference; nor can it be shown 
that he meant to approve of or vindicate 
the conduct of Sarah; but he finds a 
passage applicable to his purpose, and 
he conveys his ideas in that language as 
exactly expressing his meanir^. We 
all use language in that way wherever 
we find it. 

31. So then, brethren. It follows 
from all this. Not from the allegvirv 
regarded as an argument — ^for Paul doea 
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not OM-it thus— bat from the considera- 
tioiM suggested on the whole subject. 
8ince the Christian religion is so supe- 
rior to the Jewish ; since we are by it 
freed from degrading servitude, and are 
not in bondage to rites and ceremonies ; 
since it was designed to make us truly 
free, and since by that religion we are 
admitted to the privileges of sons, and 
are no longer under laws, and tutors, 
and governors, as if we were minors; 
from all this it follows, that we should 
feel and act, not as if we were children 
of a bondwoman, and born in slavery, 
but as if we were children of a free- 
woman, and born to liberty. It is the 
birthright of Christians to think, and 
feel, and act like freemen, and they 
should not allow themselves to become 
the slaves of customs, and rites, and 
ceremonies, but should feel that they 
are the adopted children of God. 

Thus closes this celebrated allegory — 
an allegory that has greatly perplexed 
most expositors, and most readers of 
the Bible. In view of it, and of the 
exposition above, there are a few remarks 
which may not inappropriately be made. 

(I.^ It is by no means affirmed, that 
the history of Hagar and Sarah in Ge- 
nesis, had any original reference to the 
gospel. The account there is a plain 
historical narrative, nol designed to have 
any such reference. 

(2.) The narrative contains import- 
ant principleSf that may be used as il- 
lustrating truth, and is so used by the 
apostle Paul. There are parallel points 
between the history and the truths of 
religion, where the one may be iiluS' 
trated by the other. 

(3.) The apostle does not use it at all 
in the way of argument^ or as if that 
proved \^M,l the Galatians were not to 
submit to the Jewish rites and customs. 
It i» an iilustratbn of the comparative 
nature of servitude and freedom, and 
would, therefore, illustrate the ditference 
between a servile compliance with Jew- 
ish rites, and the freedom of the 
gospel. 

(4.) This use of an historical fact by 
the apostle does not make it proper for 
IM to turn the Old TestaQient into aliiQ- 

9% 



gory, or even to make a very free use of 
this mode of illustrating truth. That 
an allegory may be used sometimes with 
advantage, no one can doubt while the 
" Pilgrim*8 Progress" shall exist Nor 
can any one doubt that Paul has here 
derived, in this manner, an important 
and striking illustration of truth from 
the Old Testament. But no one ac- 
quainted with the history of interpreta- 
tion can doubt that vast ijijury has been 
done by a fanciful mode of explaining 
the Old Testament; by making every 
fact in its history an allegory ; and 
every pin and pillar of the tabernacle 
and the temple a type. Nothing is bet- 
ter fitted to bring the whole science of 
interpretation into contempt; nothing 
more dishonours the Bible, than to make 
it a book of enigmas, and religion to 
consist in puerile conceits. The Bible 
is a book of sense ; and all the doctrines 
essential to salvation are plainly reveal- 
ed. It should be interpreted, not by 
mere conceit and by fancy, but by the 
sober laws according to which are inter- 
preted other books. It should be ex« 
plained, not under the influence of a 
vivid imagination, but under the infiu* 
ence of a heart imbued with a love of 
truth, and by an understanding disci- 
plined to investigate the meaning of 
words and phrases, and capable of ren- 
dering a reason for the interpretation 
which is proposed. Men may abun- 
dantly use the facts in the Old 'i'esta- 
ment to illustrate human nature, as Paul 
did ; but far distant be the day, when 
the principles of Origcn and of Cocceius 
shall again prevail, and when it shall 
be assumed, that " the Bible means 
every thing that it can be made to 
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CHAPTER V. 



ANALYSIS. 

This chapter is, properly^ a continua-* 
tion of the argument in the previous 
chapter, and is designed to induce the 
Galatians to renounce their conformity 
to the Jewish law, and to become en- 
tirely conformed to the gospel. In par- 
ticular, it seems to be designed to meet 
a charge that had been brought against 
^ him, thaX \ife\k»\ '^ww^'^ '^'^ ^w«i«&:^ 
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CHAPTER V. 
QTAND - fast therefore in the 
*T * liberty wherewith Christ 

a Ep. 6. 14. 

h J no. %, 33, 36. Ro. 6. 18. Ac. 15. 10. 

of circumcision, or that he had so prao 
tised it, as to show that he believed that 
it was obligatory on others. Under his 
example, or pleading his authority, it 
seems the false teachers there had urged 
the necessity of its observance. See 
ver. 11. The argument and the exhorta- 
tion Qonsist of the following parts. 

T. He exhorts them to stand firm in 
the liberty of Christianity, and not to 
be brought again under bondage* ver. 1. 

II. He solemnly assures them, that if 
they depended on circumcision for sal- 
vation, they could derive no benefit from 
Christ. They put themselves into a per^ 
feet legal state, and must depend on that 
alone; and that was equivalent to re- 
nouncing Christ altogether, or to falling 
from grace, ver. 2—6. 

III. He assures them that their pre- 
sent belief could not have come from 
him by whom they were originally 
brought to the knowledge of the truth ; 
but must have been from some foreign 
influence, operating like leaven, ver. 
7—9. 

IV. He says he had confidence in 
them, on the whole, that they would 
obey the truth, and that they would suf- 
fer him who had troubled them to bear 
his proper judgment, gently insinuating 
that he should be disowned or cut off. 
ver. 10. 12. 

V. He vindicates himself from the 
charge that he preached the necessity 
of circumcision. His vindication was, 
that if he had done that, he would have, 
escaped persecution, for then the of- 
fence of the cross would have ceased, 
ver. 11. 

VI. He assures them that they had 
been called unto liberty ; that the gospel 
had made them free. Yet Paul felt how 
easy it was to abuse this doctrine, and to 
pretend that Christ had freed them from 
all restraint, and from the bondage of 
all law. Against tliis he cautions them. 
Their liberty was not licentiousness. It 



hath made us free, and be not en- 
tangled agiain with the yojie of 
bondage. 

2 Behold, I Paul say unto you, 

was not freedom from all the restraints 
of law. It was not that they might give 
indulgence to the passions of the flesh. 
It was designed that they should serve 
one another ; and not fall into the in- 
dulgence of raging passions, producing 
strife and mutual hatred, ver. 13 — 15. 

VII. To illustrate this, and to show 
them the evils of giving indulgence to 
their appetites under the pretence that 
they were ^ree, he proceeds to show 
what were the passions to which carnal 
indulgence would give rise, or what 
were the works of the flesh, ver. 16 — ^21. 

Vni. On the other hand, the Spirit 
produces a train of most lovely virtues, 
feelings, and affections, against which 
there could be no law. ver. 32, 23. 

IX. They who were Christians had 
in fact crucified the flesh. They were 
bound to live after the teachings of the 
Spirit, and Paul, therefore, exhorts them 
to lay aside all vain-glory and envy, and 
to live in peace, ver. 24-— 26. 

1. Stand fasti therefore. Be firm and 
unwavering. This verse properly be^ 
longs to the previous chapter, and should 
not have been separated from it. The 
sense is, that they were to be firm 
and unyielding in maintaining the great 
principles of Christian liberty. They 
had been freed from the bondage of rites 
and ceremonira ; and they should by no 
means, and in no form, yield to them 
again. % In the liberty^ &c. Cemp^ 
John viii. 32. 36. Rom. vi. 18. Notc», 
ch. vf, 3 — 5. \ And be not entangled 
again. Tindal renders this, " And wrap 
not yourselves again.** The sense is^ 
do not again allow such a yckR to be 
put on you ; do not again become slaveg 
to anv rites, and customs, and habits. 
T The yoke of bondage. Of servitude 
to the Jewish laws. See Note, Acts 
XV. 10. 

2. Befioldf I Paul say unto you, I, 
who at first preached the gospel to you ; 
I^ too, who have been circumcised, and 
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that if ye be circumcised, Christ 
shall profit you nothing. 

3 For I testify again to every 

- I ■ — - 

who Was formerly a strenuous asserter 
of the necessity of observing the laws 
of Moses ; and I, too, who am charged 
(see ver. 11) with still preaching the ne- 
cessity of circumcision, now solemnly 
say to you, that if you are circumcised 
with a view to being justified by that in 
whole or in part, it amounts to a rejec- 
tion of the doctrine of justification by 
Christ, and an entire apostasy from him. 
He is to be " a whole Saviour." No one 
is to share with him in the honour of sav- 
ing men ; and no rite, no custom, no ob- 
servance of law, is to divide the honour 
with his death. The design of Paul is to 
give them the most solemn assurance on 
this point ; and by his own authority and 
experience to g^iard them from the danger, 
and to put the matter to rest 5 That 
if ye be circumcised* This must be 
understood with reference to the subject 
under consideration. If you are cir- 
cumcised with such a view as is main- 
tained by the &lse teachers that have 
come among you ; that is, with an idea 
that it is necessary in order to your jus* 
tification. He. evidently did not mean 
that if any of them had been circum- 
cised before their conversion to Chris- 
tianity ; nor could he mean to say, that 
circumcision in all cases amounted to 
a rejection of Christianity, for he had 
himself procured the circumcision of 
Timothy. Acts xvL 3. If it was done, 
as it was then, for pruddhtial considera- 
tions, and with a wish not necessarily to 
irritate the Jews, and to g^ve one a more 
ready access to them, it was not to be 
regarded as wrong. But if, as the false 
teachers in Oalatia claimed, as a thing 
essential to salvation, as indispensable to 
justification and acceptance with God, 
then the matter assumed a different as- 
pect ; and then it became in fact a re- 
nouncing of Christ as himself sufficient 
to save us. So with any thing else. 
Rites and ceremonies in religion may be 
in themselves well enough, if they are 
held to be matters not essential ; but the 
moment they are regarded as vital and 



man that is circumcised, that he 
is a debtor to do the whole law* 
4 Christ is become of no ef« 

— ,^^1— ^^i^^»^^— ^fc^»^ **IM I ■ l^^^— ^■^—M ^w^i— ^— — M^i— — ^— >— ^ 

essential, that moment they beg^n to in* 
fringe on the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, and that moment they are 
to be rejected ; and it is because of the 
danger that this will be the case, that 
they are to be used sparingly in the 
Christian, church. Who does not know 
the -danger of depending on prayers, and 
alms, and the sacraments, and extreme 
unction, and penance, and empty forma 
for salvation 1 And who does not know 
how much in the Papal communion 
the great doctrine of justification haa 
been obscured by numberless such ritea 
and forms ? 5 Christ shall prqfit ycM 
nothins^. Will be of no advantage to 
you. Your dependence on circumcision, 
in these circumstances, will in fact 
amount to a rejection of the Saviour, 
and of the doctrine of justification by 
him. 

3. For I testify again. Probably he 
had stated this when he had preached 
the gospel to them at first, and he now 
solemnly bears witness to the same thing 
again, Bloomfield, however, supposes 
that the word again here (ttomit) means, 
on the other hand, ott furthermore,- or, 
as we would say, ' and again.' 5 That 
he is a debtor to do the whole law. He 
binds himself to obey all the law of 
Moses. Circumcision was the distin* 
guishing badge of the Jews, as baptism 
is of Christians. A man, therefore, who 
became circumcised, became a prqfessor 
of the Jewish religion^ and bound him- 
self to obey all its peculiar laws. This 
must be understood, of course, with re- 
ference to the point under discussion ; 
and means, if he did it with a view to 
justification, or as a thing that was nO" 
cessary and binding. It would not ap* 
ply to such a case as that of Timothy 
where it was a matter of mere exp» 
diency or prudence. See Note on ver. 2^ 

4. Christ is become of no effect unto 
you. You will derive no advantage 
from Christ His work in regard to you 
is needless and vaia» IC ^oi^a. ^aJCk- Vsfc 

I justified in wo^ ^^^msi ^«| '^DwOwNaissv 
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feet • unto yoa, whosoever of you 
are justified by the law : ye are 
fallen ^ from grace. 

5 For we through the Spirit 

- ' I .1 .f III I 

then of course you do not need him, and 
your adoption of the other mode is in 
fact a renunciation of him. Tindal ren- 
ders this, **Ye are gone quite from 
Christ" The word here used (*'-tT«rg^a»), 
means, properly, to render inactive, idle, 
useless ; to do away, to put an end to ; 
and here it means that they had with- 
drawn from Christ, if they attempted to 
be justified by the law. They would 
not need him if they could be thus jus- 
tified ; and they could derive no benefit 
from him. A man who can be jus- 
tified by his own obedience, does not 
need the aid or the merit of another ; 
and if it was true, as they seemed to 
suppose, that they could be justified by 
the law, it followed that the work of 
Christ was in vain so far as they were 
concerned. ^ Wkosof^ver of youarejus' 
tifiedhy the law. On the supposition that 
any of you are justified by thie law ; or if, 
as you seem to supptise, any are justified 
by the law. The apostle does not say 
that this had in fact ever occurred ; but 
he merely makes a supposition. If such 
a thini^ should or could occur, it would 
follow that you had fallen from grace. 
5 Ye are fallen from grace. That is, 
Uiis would amount to apostasy from the 
religion of the Redeemer, and would be 
in fact a rejection of the grace of the 
gospel. That this had ever in fact oc- 
curred among true Christians the apos- 
tle does not afiSrm, unless he affirmed 
that men can in fact be justified by the 
law, since he makes the falling from 
grace a consequence of that. But did 
Paul mean to teach that ? Did he 
mean to affirm that any man in fact had 
been, or could be justified by his own 
obedience to the law? Let his own 
writings answer. See, especially, Rom. 
iiL 20. But unless he held that, then 
this passage does not prove that any one 
who has ever been a true Christian has 
fiillen away. The fair interpretation of 
the passage does not demand that* Its 



wait • for the hope of righteous- 
ness ** by faith. 

6 For in Jesus Christ neither 



a Ro. 9. 31, 32. 
t Ro. 8. 25. 



h He. 12. 15. 
d 2 Ti. 4. 8. 



simple and obvious meaning is, that if 
a man who had been a professed Chris- 
tian should be justified by his own con- 
formity to the law, and adopt that mode 
of justification, then that would amount 
to a rejection ot the mode of salvaticm 
by Christ, and would be a renouncing 
of the plan of justification by grace. 
The two systems cannot be united. The 
adoption of the one is, in fact, a rejec- 
tion of the other. Christ will be " a 
whole Saviour," or none. This passage, 
therefore, cannot be adduced to prove 
that any true Christian has in fact fallen 
away from grace, unless it proves also 
that man may be justified by the deeds 
of the law, contrary to the repeated de- 
clarations of Paul himself. The word 
" grace" here, does not mean grace in 
the sense of personal religiony it means 
the system of salvation by grace, in 
contradistinction from that by merit or 
by works — the system of the gospel. 

5. For we. We who are Chris- 
tians. It is a characteristic of the true 
Christian. 1 Through the Spirit* 
The Holy Spirit We expect salvation 
only by his aid. ^ Wait for. That 
is, we expect salvation in this way. 
The main idea is, not that of waiting 
as if the thing v/ere delftyed; it is that 
of expecting. The sense is, that true 
Christians hav% no other hope of salva- 
tion than by faith in the Lord Jesus. It 
is not by their own works, nor is it by 
any conformity to the law. The object 
of Paul is, to show them the true na- 
ture of the Christian hope of eternal 
life, and to recall them from dependence 
on their conformity to the law. . 1 The 
hope of righteousness* The hope of 
justification. They had no other hope 
of justification than by faith in the 
Redeemer. See Note on Rom. i. 17. 

6. For in Jesus Christ, In the re- 
ligion which Christ came to establish. 
1 Neither circumcision, &c. It makes 
no difference, whether a man is circumr 
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• circumcision availeth any thing, 
nor uncircumcision ; but faith 
which * worketh by love. 

7 Ye did run well ; who did 
^ hinder you, that ye should not 
obey the truth? 

cised or not. He is not saved because 
he is circumcised, nor is he condemned 
because he is not The design of Chris- 
tianity is to abolish these rites and cere- 
monies, and to introduce a way of sal- 
vation that shall be applicable to all 
mankind alike. See Notes on ch. iii. 
28. 1 Cor. vii. 19. Comp. Rom. ii. 29. 
1 But faith which worketh by love. 
Faith that evinces its existence by love 
to God, and benevolence to men. It is 
not a mere intellectual belief^ but it is 
that which reaches the heart, and con- 
trols the affections. It is not a dead 
faith, but it is that which is operative, 
and which is seen in Christian kindness 
and afifecti(m. It is not mere belief of 
the truth, or mere orthodoxy, but it is 
that which produces true attachment to 
others. A mere intellectual assent to 
the truth may- leave the heart cold and 
unafiected; mere (uthodoxy, however 
bold, and self-confident, and "sound," 
may not be inconsistent with conten- 
tions, and strifes, and logomachies, and 
divisions. The true faith is that which 
b seen iti benevolence, in love to God, 
in love to all who bear the Christian 
name ; in a readiness to do good to all 
mankind. This shows )hat the heart 
is affected by the faith that is held ; and 
this is the nature and design of all true 
religion. Tindal renders this, ** faith, 
which by love is mighty in opera- 
tion.•^ 

7. Ye did run well. The Christian 
life is ofVen represented as a race. See 
Notes on 1 Cor. ix, 24—26. Paul 
means here, that they began the Chris- 
tian life with ardour and zeal. Comp. 
ch. iv^ 16. ^ Who did hinder you, 
Marg. Drive you back. The word 
used here {xnjutorrot) means properly 
to beat or drive back. Hence it means 
to hinder, check, or retard. Dr. Dod- 
MdgonmBiks that ttiis 13 ** an Olympic 
32* 



8 This persuasion cpme/A not 
of him that calleth you. 

9 A little ^ leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump. 

a 1 Co. 7. 19. h ITh. 1. 3. Ja.2. 18— 22. 
> or, driot you back. e Mat. 13. 33. 1 Co. 5. 6. 
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expression, and properly signifies com* 
ing across the course while a person is 
running in it, in such a manner as to 
jostle, and throw lim out of the way." 
Paul adks, with emphahis, who it could 
have been that retarded them in their 
Christian course, implying that it could 
have been done only by their own con- 
sent, orthat there was really no cause 
why they should not have continued as 
they began. \ That ye should not 
obey the truth. The true system of 
justification by faith in the Redeemer. 
That you should have turned aside, and 
embraced the dangerous errors in re- 
gard to the necessity of obeying the 
laws of Moses. 

8. This persuasion. This belief 
that it is necessary to obey the laws ot 
Moses, and to intermingle the observ- 
ance of Jewish rites wiUi the belief of 
the Christian doctrines in order to be 
saved. \ Not of him thai calleth you. 
That is, of God, who had called them 
into his kingdom. That it refers to 
God and not to Paul is plain. They 
knew well enough that Paul had not 
persuaded them to it, and it was import- 
ant now to show them that it could 
not be traced to God, though they who 
taught it pretended to be commisdoned 
by him. 

9. A little leaven, &c This is evi- 
dently a proverbial expression. See it 
explained in the Notes on 1 Cor. v. 6. 
Its meaning here is, that the embracing 
of the errors which they had adopted 
was to be traced to some influence ex- 
isting among themselves, and acting 
like leaven. It may either mean that 
there was existing among them from 
the first a slight tendency to conform to 
rites and customs, and that this had 
now like leavon pervaded the mass; 
or it may laewv ^iivaX. >Jaa Ssiafc Nr.'^^^'w^ 
there ini^X. \» c<iva^\^\ V^ >»»:*«» 
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10 I have cr>nfidence in you 
through the Lord, that ye will 
be none otherwise minded : but 
he that troubleth you shall bear 

whose doctrines, though they were few 
in number, had pervaded the mass of 
Christians; or it may mean, as many 
have supposed, that any conformity to 
the Jewish law was like leaven. If 
they practised circumcision, it would 
not stop there. The tendency to con- 
form to Jewish rites would spread from 
that until it would infect alt the doc- 
trines of religion, and they would fall 
into the observance of all the rites of 
the Jewish law. It seems to me that 
the second interpretation referred to 
above is the correct one ; and that the 
apostle means to say, that the influence 
which hod brought this change about 
was at first small and unimportant; 
that there might have been but a few 
teachers of that kind, and it might 
have not been deemed worthy of par- 
ticular attention or alarm ; but that the 
doctrines thus infused into the churches, 
had spread like leaven, until the whole 
mass had become affected. 

10. I have confidence in yoti, &c 
Though they had been led astray, and 
had embraced many false opinions, 
yet, on the whole, Pauf had confidence 
in their piety, and believed they would 
yet return and embrace the truth. 
5 That ye will be none otherwise 
minded. That is, than you have been 
taught by me ; or than I think and teach 
on the subject Paul doubtless means 
to say, that he had full confidence that 
they would embrace the views which he 
was inculcating on the subject of justi- 
fication, and he makes this remark in 
order to modify the severity of his tone 
of reprehension, and to show that, not- 
withstanding all he had said, he had 
confidence still in their piety. He be- 
lieved that they would coincide with 
him in his opinion, alike on the general 
subject of justification, and in regard to 
the cause of their alienation from the 
truth. He, therefore, gently insinuates 
that it was not to be traced to them- | 



his 'judgment, whosoever he 
be. 

11 And I, brethren, if I yet 
preach circumcision, why do I 



a2Ck>. 10.6. 



selves that they had departed firom the 
truth, but to the << little leaven" that 
had leavened the mass; and he adds 
that whoever had done this, should be 
held to be responsible for it. ^ But he 
thai troubleth you. By leading you 
into error. 1 Shall bear his judgment 
Shall be responsible for it, and will re- 
ceive proper treatment from you. He 
gently states this genera] principle, 
which is so obvious ; states that he doea 
not believe that the defection is to be 
traced to themselves; and designs to 
prepare their minds for a proposititn 
which he intends to submit (ver 12), ^ 
that the offending person or persona 
should be disowned and cut oC 
1 Whosoever he be, 'I do not know 
who he is. I mention no names; 
accuse no one by name ; «nd advise no 
severe measures against any paxticulai 
individual. I state only the obvious 
principle that every man should bear 
his own burden, and be held responsibla 
for what he has done — no matter who 
he is.* 

1 1. And /, brethren, Paul here pro- 
ceeds to vindicate himself from giving 
countenance to the doctrines which 
they had advanced there. It is evident 
that the false teachers in Gralatia apt 
pealed to Paul himself, and alleged that 
he insisted oif the necessity of circum* 
cision, and that they were teaching no 
more than he taught. On what they 
founded this is unknown. It may 
have been mere slander ; or it may havt 
arisen from the fact that he had circum- 
cised Timothy (Acts xvi. 3), and, pos- 
sibly, that he may have encouraged 
circumcision in some other similar 
cases. Or it may have been inferred 
from the fact (which was undoubtedly 
true) that Paul in general complied 
with the customs of the Jews when he 
was with them. But his conduct and 
example had been greatly perverted. 
He had never enjoined orcunkiaioo 
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yet suffer persecution? • then 
is the offence ^ of the cross 
ceased. 

ac 0. 12. fr 1 Ck). 1. 33. 

as necessary to salvation; and had 
never compUed with Jewish customs 
where there was danger that it would be 
understood that he regarded them as at 
all indispensable, or as furnishing a 
ground of acceptance with God. ^ If 
J yet preach circumcision. If I preach 
it as necessary to salvation ; or if I 
enjoin it on those who are converted to 
Christianity. 1 Why do I yet suffer 
persecution ? That is, from the Jews. 
* Why do they oppose me 1 Circum- 
cision is the peculiar badge of the 
Jewish religion ; it implies all the rest 
(see ver. 2) ; and if I preach the neces- 
sity of tha^ it would satisfy the Jews, 
and save me from persecution. They 
would never persecute one who did that 
as they do me ; and the fact that I am 
thus persecuted by them is full demon- 
stration that I am not regarded as 
preaching the necessity of circum- 
clnon.' It is remarkable that Paul 
does not expressly deny the charge. 
The reason may be, that his own word 
w^ld be called in question, or that it 
might require much explanation to 
show vAy he had recommended cir- 
cumcision in any case, as in the case of 
Timothy. Acts xvi. 3. But the fact 
that he was persecuted by the Jews 
settled the question, and showed that 
he did not preadi the necessity of cir- 
comciston in any such sense as to 
satisfy them, or in any such sense as 
was claimed by the false teachers in 
Galatia. In . regard to the fact that 
Paul was persecuted by the Jews, see 
Ada xiv. 1, 2. 19 ; xviL 4, 5. 13. Comp. 
Paley, HorsB PaulimB, Galat No. V. 
t 7%«n. ia- the offence of the cross ceased, 
'For if I should preach the necessity 
of circumcision, as is alleged, the of- 
fence of the cross of Christ would be 
remoTod. The necessity of depending 
00 the merits of the sacrifice made on 
the crops would be taken away, since 
thm meD' eouldhe saved by conformity 



12 I would they were even 
cut off which trouble you. 

13 For, brethren, ye have 
been called unto liberty; only 

to the laws of Moses. The very thing 
that I have so much insisted on, and 
that has been such a stumbling-l»lock to 
the Jews (Note, 1 Cor. i. 23), that con- 
formity to their rites was of no avail, 
and that they must be saved only by 
the merits of a crucified Saviour, would 
be done away with.' Paul means that 
if this had been done, he would have 
saved himself from giving offence, and 
from the evils of persecution. He 
would have preached that men could 
be Raved by conformity to Jewish rites, 
and that would have saved him from 
all the persecutions which he had en- 
dured in consequence of preaching the 
necessity of salvation by the cross. 

12. / would they were even cut off. 
That is, as. I understand it, from the 
communion of the church. So far am 
I, 8«iys Paul, from agreeing with them, 
and preaching the necessity of circum- 
cision as they do, that I smcerely wish 
they were excluded from the church as 
unworthy a place among the children 
of Grod. For a very singular and mon- 
strous interpretation of this passage, 
though adopted by Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, Theophylact, Jerome, Grotius, 
Rosenmliller, Koppe, and others, the 
learned reader may consult Koppe 
on this verse. To my amazement, I 
find that this interpretation has also 
been adopted by Robinson in his Lexi- 
con, on the word d;?roit37rToc, I wiU 
state the opinion in the words of Koppe. 
Non modo drcumci-dant se^ sed, si 
velinti etiam mutilant se — ipsa geni- 
talia resecent. The simple meaning is, 
I think, that Paul wished that the 
authors of these errors and disturb- 
ances were excluded from the church. 
1 Which trouble you. Who pervert 
the true doctrines of ."alvation, and who 
thus introduce error into the church. 
Error always sooner or later causes 
trouble. Comp. ^o\», \ ^ot. n .n «. 

13. For, brethren, \je Woe \>«»v 
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use not • liberty for an occasion 
to the flesh, but by love serve 
*one another. 

eal/ed unto liberty. Freedom frorn 
Jewish rites, and ceremonies. Seethe 
Notes on ch. iii. 28; iv. 9. 21—31. 
The meaning here is, that Paul wished 
the false teachers removed because true 
Christians had been called unto liberty, 
and they were abridging and destroying 
that liberty. They were not in sub- 
jection to the law of Moses, or to any 
thing else that savpured of bondage. 
They were free ; free from the servitude 
of sin, and free from subjection to ex- 
pensive and burdensome rites and cus- 
toms. They were to remember this as 
a great and settled principle; and so 
vital a truth was this, and so important 
that it should be maintained, and so 
great the evil of forgetting it, that Paul 
says he earnestly^wishes (ver. 12) that 
all who would reduce^ them to that 
state of servitude were cut off from the 
Christian church. 1 Only use not 
liberty, &c. The word use here intro- 
duced by our translators, obscures the 
Hense. The idea is, * You are called to 
tiberty, but it is not liberty for an occa- 
sion to the flesh. It is not freedom 
from virtuous restraints, and from the 
laws of God. It is liberty from the 
- servitude of sin, and religious rites and 
ceremonies, not freedom from the neces- 
sary restraints of virtue.' It was neces- 
sary to give this caution, because, ( I.) 
There was a strong tendency in all con- 
V rts from heathenism to relapse again 
ii to their former habits. Licentious- 
ness abounded, and where they had 
been addicted to it before their conver- 
sion, and where they w^re surrounded 
by it on every hand, they were in con- 
stant danger of falling into it again. 
A bare and naked declaration, there- 
f ire, that they had been called to Iv- 
lirty, to freedom froin restraint, might 
have been misunderstood, and some 
might have supposed that they were 
free from all restraints. (2.) It is 
needful to guard the doctrine from 
abuse at all times. There has been a 



14 For all the law is ful- 
filled in one word, even in this, 

a \ Co. 8. 9. 1 Pe. 9. 16. b 1 Jno. 3. 18. 

— 

strong tendency, as the history of the 
church has shown, to abuse the doc- 
trines of grace. The . doctrine that 
Christians are ''free;*' that there is 
liberty to them from restraint, has been 
perverted always by Antinomians, and 
been made the occasion of their indulg- 
ing freely in sin. And the resuit has 
shown that nothing was more import- 
ant than to guard the doctrine of Chris- 
tian liberty, and to show exactly what 
Christians are freed f'om, and what 
laws are still binding on them. Paul 
is, therefore, at great pains to show that 
the doctrines which he had maintained 
did not lead" to licentiousness, and did 
not allow the indulgence of sinful and 
corrupt passions. ^ An oecaeion. As 
allowing indulgence to the flesh, or as 
a furtherance or help to corrupt pas- 
sions. See the word explained in the 
Notes on Rom. vii. 8. ^ To the flesh* 
The word flesh is often used in the 
writings of Paul to denote corrupt and 
gross passions and affections. Sea 
Notes on Rom. vii. 18 ; viii. 1, ^ But 
by love serte one anoth&r. By the 
proper manifestation of Iqve one to 
another strive to promote each other*8 
welfare. To do this will not be incon- 
sistent with the freedom of the gospeL 
When there is love there is no servi- 
tude. Duty is pleasant, and offices 
of kindness agreeable. Paul does not 
consider them as freed from ail law 
and all restraint; but they are to he 
governed by the law of love. They 
were not to feel that they were so free 
that they might lawfully give indulgence 
to the desires of the flesh, but they 
were to regard themselves as under the 
law to love one another; and thus they 
would fulfil the law of Christian free- 
dom. 

14. For all ilie law is fulfilled, &c 
That is, this expresses the substance of 
the whole law ; it embraces and com- 
prises all. The apostle of course hera 
alludes to the law in regard to our duty 
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• Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
85 thyself. 

15 But if ye bite and devour 
one another, take heed that ye 
b<* not consumed one of another. 

« Le. 19. 18. BCat. 22. 39, 40. Ja. 2. 8. 
h Ro. 8. 1,4, 13. > or, fu{/U not. 

U> our feltow-men) since that was the 
point which he particularly enforces. 
lie is saying that this law would coun- 
teract all the evil workings of the flesh, 
and if this were fulfilled, all our duty to 
others would be discharged. A similar 
sentiment he has expressed in Rom. 
ziii. 8 — 10. See Notes on that passage. 
The turn here in the discussion is wor- 
thy of particular notice. With great 
skill he changes the subject from a doc- 
trinal argument to a strain of practical 
remark, and furnishes most important 
lessons for the right mode of overcoming 
our corrupt and sensual passions, and 
discharging our duty to others. 5 Thou 
g/uzlt love thy neighhour, &c See this 
explained in the Note on Matt xix. 19. 

15. But if ye bite. The word here 
tised (jSdxvet), means, properly, to bite, to 
sting ; and here seems to be used in the 
sense of contending and striving — a me- 
taphor not improbably taken from dogs 
Riid wild beasts. ^ And devour one 
Ofiother, As wild beasts do. The sense 
is, * if you contend with each other ;* 
and the reference is, probably, to the 
strifes which would arise between the 
two parties m the churches-^the Jewish 
and the Gentile converts. ^ Take heed 
that ye be not conaumed, «fec. As wild 
beasts contend sometimes until both are 
slain. Thus, the idea is, in their con- 
teations they would destroy the spiritu- 
ality and happiness of each other ; their 
characters would be ruined; and the 
church be overthrown. The readiest way 
to destroy the spirituality of a church, 
and to annihilate the influence of reli- 
gion, is to excite a spirit of contention. 

16. This / aay then. This is the 
true rule about overcoming the propen- 
sities of your carnal natures, and of 
avoiding the evils of strifis and conten- 
tion r WaJk. The Christiaii Ufe is 



16 7%t> 1 say then, Walk * in 
the Spirit, and ^ ye shall not ful- 
fil the lust of the flesh. 

17 For « the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh : and these are 

e 9 Ro. 7. 21—23. 

often represented as a journey, and the 
word tvaikf in the Scripture, is often 
equivalent to live. Mark vii. 5. Notes, 
Rom. iv. 12; vi. 4; viii. 1. 5 ^^ *he 
Spirit, Live under the influences of 
the Holy Spirit ; admit those influences 
fully into your hearts. Do not resist 
him, but yield to all his suggestions. 
See Note, Rom. viiu 1. What the Holy 
Spirit would produce, Paul states in ver. 
22, 23. If a man would yield his heart 
to those influences, he would be able to 
overcome all his carnal propensities; 
and it is because he resists that Spirit, 
that he is ever overcome by the corrupt 
passions of his nature. Never was a 
better, a safer, or a more easy rule 
given to overcome our corrupt and sen- 
sual desires than that here furnished. 
Comp. Notes, Rom. viii. 1 — 13. ^ And 
ye shall not fulfil, ^cc Marg, Fulfil 
not — as if it were a command. So Tin- • 
dal renders it But the more common 1^ 
interpretation, as it is the more signifi 
cant, is that adopted by our translators. 
.Thus it is not merely a command, it is 
the statement of an important and deeply 
interesting truth — that the only way to 
overcome the corrupt desires and propen- 
sities of our nature, is by submitting to 
the influences of the Holy Spirit It is 
not by philosophy ; it is not. by mere 
resolutions to resist them ; it is not by 
the force of education and laws ; it is 
only by admitting into our souls the in- 
fluence of religion, and yielding our* 
selves to the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
of God. If we live under the influences 
of that Spirit we need not fear the power 
of the sensual and corrupt propensities 
of our nature. 

17. For the flesh lusteth against the 
Spirit, The inclinations and desires 
of the flesh are contrary to Umna qC ^ba^ 
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contrary • the one to the other ; 

aRo. 8. 0, 7. ftRo. 7. 15, 19. 

posdte direction, and while the Spirit of 
God would lead us one way, our carnal 
nature would lead na another, and thus 
produce the painful controversy which 
exists in our minds. The word " Spi- 
rit" here refers to the Spirit of God, and 
to his influences on the heart 1 And 
these are contrary f &c. "They are op- 
posite in their nature. They never can 
harmonize. See Rom. viir. 6, 7. Comp. 
below ver^ 19 — 23. The contrariety 
Paul has illustrated by showing what 
each produces ; and they are as opposite 
as adultery, wrath, strife, murders, 
drunkenness, 6cc^ are to love, joy, 
goodness, gentleness, and temperance. 
1 So that ye cannot do the things that 
ye would. See this sentiment illus- 
trated In the Notes on Rom. vii. 15 — 19. 
The expression "caimot do*' is stronger 
by far than the original, and it is doubt- 
ed whether the original will bear this 
interpretation. The literal translation 
would be, *Lest what ye will, those 
things ye should do' {hit /uii u uv ^iMrt 
Tut/rat Tnoiri), It is rendered by Dod- 
dridge, ** So that ye do not the things 
that ye would." By Locke, ** You do 
not the things that you propose to your- 
selves ;" and Locke remarks on the pas- 
sage, *^ Ours is the only translation that 
I know which renders it cannot." The 
Vulgate and the Syriac give a literal 
translation of the Greek, '* So that you 
do not what you would." This is un- 
doubtedly the true rendering ; and, in 
the original, there is no declaration 
about the possibility or the impossi- 
bility, the ability or the inability to 
do these things. It is simply a state- 
ment nf a fact, as it is in Rom. vii. 
15. 19. That statement is, that in the 
mind of a renewed man there is a con- 
trariety in the two influences which 
bear on his soul — the Spirit of God in- 
clining him in one direction, and the 
lusts of the flesh in another; that one 
of these influences is so great as in fact 
to restrain and control the mind, and 
prevent its doing what it would other- 1 



SO tliat ^ ye cannot do the things 
that ye would. 



wise do ; that when there is an inclina- 
tion in one direction, there is a control* 
ling and overpowering influence in 
another, producing a conflict, whicii 
prevents it, and which finally checks 
and restrains the mind. There is no 
reason for interpreting this, moreover, 
as seems always to be the case, oif 
the overpowering tendency in the mind 
to^evil, as if it taught that the Christian 
was de^rous of doing good, but eeuld 
not, on account of his indwelling eor- 
ruption. So far as the language of Paul 
or the fact is concerned, it may be un- 
derstood of just the opposite, and may 
mean, that such are the restraints and 
influences of the Holy Spirit on the 
heart, that the Christian does not the 
evil whic4i he otherwise wouUlr^md to 
which his corrupt nature inclines him. 
He (Paul) is exhorting them (ver. 16) 
to walk in the Spirit, and assures them 
that thus they would not fulfil the lusts 
of the flesh. To encourage them to 
this, he reminds them that there were 
contrary principles in . their minds, the 
influences of the Spirit of God, and a 
carnal and downward tendency of the 
flesh. These are contrary one to the 
other ; and such are, in fact, the influ- 
ences of the Spirit on the mind, that the 
Christian does not do the things which 
he otherwise would. So understood, or 
understood in any fair interpretation of 
the original, it makes no assertion about 
the ability or inability of man to do right 
or wrong. It aflSrms as a factf that 
where these opposite principles exist, a 
man does not do the things which other- 
wise he would do. If a man amid not 
do otherwise than he actually does, he 
would not be to blame. Whether a 
Christian cot//((/ not resist the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, and yield to the cor- 
rupt desires of the flesh ; or whether he 
cotild not overcome the49e evil propensi- 
ties and do right always, are points on 
which the apostle here makes no aflSrma- 
tion. His is the statement of a mere 
faetf that where these oounteradiDf 
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18 But if " ye be led of the 
Spirit, ye are not under the law. 

19 Now the works of the 
flesh ^ are manifest ; which are 

a Ro. 6. 14 ; 8. 2. b Mat. 15. 19. Ep. 5. 3- 
6. CO.. 3. 5, 6. Re. 22. 15. 



pi opens! ties exist in the mind, there is 
a conflict, and that the man does not do 
'i?hat he otherwise would do. 

18. But if yt be led by the Spirit, 
If you submit to the teachings and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. \ Ye are 
not under the law. You are under a 
different dispensation — the dbpensation 
of the Spirit. You are finee from the re- 
straints and control of the Mosaic law^and 
are under the control of the Spirit of God. 

19. Now the works of the flesh. 
What the flesh, or what corrupt and 
unrenewed human nature produces. 
\ Are manifest. Plain, well-known. 
The world is foil of illustrations of what 
corrupt human nature produces, and as 
to the existence and nature of those 
works, no one can be ignorant. It is 
evident here that the word 0-0^^, fleshy 
is used to denote corrupt human nor 
ture, and not merely the body ; since 
many of the vices here enumerated are 
the passions of the mind or the soul, 
rather than of the body. Such are 
" wrath," « strife," « heresies," " envy- 
ings," &c., which cannot be said to have 
their seat in the body. If the word, 
therefore, is used to denote human na- 
turey the passage furnishes a sad com- 
mentary on its tendency, and on the 
character of man. It is closely parallel 
to the declaration of the Saviour in Matt 
XV. 19. Of the nature of most of these 
sins,or works of the flesh, it is unnecessary 
to ofier any comment They are not so 
rare as not to be well known, and the 
meaning of the words require little ex- 
position. In regard to the existence of 
these vices as the result of human na- 
ture, the Notes on Rom. i. may be ex- 
amined ; or a single glance at the hi»> 
tory of the pastj or at the present 
condition of the heathen and a large 
part of the Christian world, would furnish 
an ample and a painful demonstration. 

20. Wiieheraft. Pretending to witch- 



thtie ; Adultery, fornication, un- 
cleanness, lasciviousness, 

20 Idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 
variance,emulations,wrath, strife, 
seditions, heresies, 

craft. The apostle does not vouch for 
the actual existence of witchcratV; but 
he says that what was known as juch 
was a proof of the corrupt nature of man, 
and was one of the fruits of it No one 
can doubt it It was a system of impod-< 
ture and falsehood throughout ; and no- 
thing is a better demonstration of the 
depravity of the human heart than an 
extended and systematized attempt to 
impose on mankind. The word which 
is here used (jpxfusxti^ty whence our 
word pharmacy, from pt^^ziVj a medi- 
cine, poison, magic potion) means, pro- 
perly, the preparing and givinof of me- 
dicine. Then it means also poisoning, 
and also magic art, or enchantment ; be- 
cause in savage nations pharmacy 01 
medicine consisted much in magical in* 
cantations. Thence it means sorcery 
or enchantment, and it is so used uni- 
formly in the New Testament. It is 
used only in GaL v. 20. Rev. ix. 21 ; 
xviii. 23 ; xxL 8. Some have supposed 
that it means here poisoning, a crime 
often practised; but the more correct 
interpretation is, to refer it to the black 
art, or to pretensions to witchcraft, and 
the numerous delusions which have 
grown out of it, as a striking illustration 
of the corrupt and depraved nature of 
man. 5 Hatred. Or. Hatreds, in the 
plural. Antipathies, and want of love, 
producingcontentions and strifes. ^ Fo" 
riance. Contentions. See Note, Rom. 
i. 29 5 Emulations (^mam^. In a bad 
sense, meaning heart-burning, or jea- 
lousy, or perhaps inordinate ambition. 
The sense is ardour or zeal in a bad 
cause, leading to strife, &c. ^ Wrath. 
This also is plural in the Greek (dx;/u9j), 
meaning passions, bursts of urnrer. 
Note, 2 Cor. xii. 20. 1 Strtfe. Also 
plural in the Greek. See Note, 2 Cor. 
xii. 20. 5 Seditions. See Note, Rom. 
xvL 17. 5 Heresies. See Note> AcU 
' V. \7. \ Cot. i\. V^. 
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21 Envyings, murders, drunk- 
enness, revelUngs, and such like : 
of the which I tell you before, 
as I have also told you in time 



2L Envying*. Note, 2 Cor. xii. 20. 
^ RevelHng9, Notes, 2 Gor. xii. 20. 
iiom. xui. 13. 5 And^uch like. This 
class of evils, without attempting to spe- 
cify all 5 Of vjhich I ttil you before. 
In regard to which I forewarn you. 
^ As I have also fold you in time past. 
When he was with them. ^ Skail not 
inlierit the kingdom of God, . Cannot 
possibly be sav^. See Notes on 1 (>or. 
vi. 9 — 11. In regard to this passage, 
we may remark : (1.) That it furnishes 
the most striking and unanswerable 
proof of human depravity. Paul repre- 
sents these things as ** the works of the 
flesh," tht^ works of the unrenewed na- 
ture of man. They are such as human 
nature, when left to itself, everywhere 
produces. The world shows that such 
is the fact ; and we cannot but ask, is a 
nature producing this ta be regarded as 
pure 1 Is man an unfallen being 1 
Can he save himself I Does he need 
no Saviour 1 (^.) This passage is full of 
fearful admonition to those who indulge 
in any or all of these vices; Paul, in- 
spired of God, has solemnly dedared, 
that such cannot be saved. They can- 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven 
as they are. Nor is it desirable that they 
should. What would heaven be if filled 
up with adulterers, and fornicators, and 
idolaters, with the proud and envious, 
and with murderers and drunkards 1 
To call such a place heaven t would be 
an abuse of the word. No one could 
wish to dwell there; and such men 
cannot enter into heaven. (3.) The 
human heart must be changed, or man 
cannot be saved. This foljows of course. 
If such is its tendency, then there is a 
necessity for such a change as that in re- 
generation in order that man may be 
happy -and be saved. (4.) We should 
rejoice that such mencannotf with their 
present characters, be admitted to hea- 
ven. We should rejoice that there ia 



past, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God. 

22 But the fruit • of the Spirit 

a Jno. 15. 5. Ep. 5. 9. 

one world where these vices are an« 
known, a world of perfect and eternal 
purity. When we look at the earth ; 
when we see bow th^se vices prevail ; 
when we reflect that every land is pol- 
luted, and that we cannot traverse a 
continent or an island, visit a nook or 
comer of the earth, dwell in any city or 
town, where these vices do not exist, O 
how refreshing and invigorating is it 
to look forward to a pure heaven ! How 
cheering the thought that there is one 
world where these vices are unknown ; 
one world, all whose ainple plains may be 
traversed, and the note of blasphemy 
shall never fall on the ear; one world, 
where virtue shall be safe from the arts 
of the seducer ; one world where we 
may forever dwell, and not one reeling 
and staggering drunkard shall ever be 
^een ; "where there shall be not one fa- 
mily in want and tears from the vice of 
its unfaithful head ! With what joy 
should we look forward to that worldl 
With what ardour should we pant that 
it may be our own ! 

22. But the fruit of the Spirit, 
That which the Holy Spirit produces. 
It is not without design, evidently, that 
the apostle uses the word " Spirit'' here, 
as denoting that these things do not 
flow from our own nature. The vices 
above enumerated are the proper 
** works" or result of the operations of 
the human heart ; the virtues which he 
enumerates are produced by a foreign 
influence — the agency of the Holy Spi- 
rit. Hence Paul does not trace them 
to our own hearts, even when renewed. 
He says that they are to be regarded as 
the proper result of the Spiht's opera- 
tions on the soul. ^ Is love. To God 
and to men. IVobably the latter here 
is particularly intended, as the fruits of 
the Spirit are placed in contradistinction 
from those vices which lead to strifes 
among men. On the meaniog of the 
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18 love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, 

word hfve; see Notes on 1 CSor. xiii. 1; 
and for an illustration of its operations 
and efiects, see the Notes on that whole 
chai^ter. 5 ^oj^» ^n the love of God ; 
tn the evidences of pardon ; in comma- 
nton with the Redeemer, and in his ser- 
vice ; in the duties of religion, in trial, 
and in the hope of heaven. See Notes, 
Rom. V. 2. Comp. 1 Pet i. 8. 
t Peace, As the result of recon- 
ciliation with God. See Notes, Rom. 
V. 1. 5 Long-suffering, In affliction 
and trial, and when injured hy others. 
See Note, 1 Cor. xiii. 4« \ Gentleness, 
The same word which is translated 
kindness in 2 Cor. vi. 6. See Note 
«n that place. The word means good- 
ness, kindness, benignity ;• and is op- 
posed to a harsh, crabbed, crooked 
temper. It is a disposition to be pleased ; 
it is mildness of temper, calmness of 
spirit, an unruffled disposition, and a 
disposition to treat all with urbanity 
and politeness. This is one of the 
regular efifects of the Spirit's operations 
ofn the heart. Religion makes no one 
crabbed, and morose, and sour. It 
sweetens the temper ; corrects an irrita- 
ble disposition; makes the heart kind; 
disposes us to make all around us as 
kappy 88 possible. This is true polite- 
ness ; a kind of politeness which can 
&r better be learned in the scbod of 
Christ than in that of Chesterfield ; by 
the study of the New Testament than 
imder the direction of the dancing-mas- 
ter. 5 Goodness, See Note on Rom. 
XT. 14. Here the word seems to be 
used in the sense of beneficence, or a 
disposition to do good to others. The 
sense is, that a Christian must be a 
good man. t Fcdih, On the meaning of 
Sie word &ith, see Note on Mark xvi. 
16. The word here may be used in the 
sense of fidelityj^y and may denote that 
the Christian will be a faithful man, a 
man fiuthful to his word and promises ; 
a man who can bo trusted or confided 
iflu It is probable that the word is used 



23 Meekness, temperance : 
against • such there ia no law. 

a 1 Ti. 1. 0. 

' I 

in this sense because the object of the 
apostle is not to speak of the feelings 
which we have towards God so much 
as to illustrate the influences of the 
Spirit in directing and controlling our 
feelings towards men. True religion 
makes a man faithful. The Christian 
is faithful as a man; faithful as a 
neighbour, friend, father, husband, son. 
He is faithful to his contracts ; faithful 
to his promises. No man can be a 
Christian who is not thus faithful, and 
all pretensions to being under the influ- 
ences of the Spirit when such fidelity 
does not exist, are deceitful and vain. 

2'^, Meekness. See Note, Matt v. 6. 
5 Temperanet, The word here used, 
(\ytLoatuA)j means properly self-control, 
continence. It is derived from o and 
jc^QCToc, strength, and has reference to 
the power or ascendancy which we 
have over exciting and evil passions of 
all kinds. It denotes the self-rule which 
a man has over the evil propensities of 
his nature. Our word temperance we 
use now in a much more limited sense, 
as referring mainly to abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks. But the word 
here used is employed in a much more 
extended signification. It includes the 
dominion over aU evil propensities, and 
may denote continence, chastity, sel^ 
government, moderation in regard to 
all indulgences as well as abstioencd 
from intoxicating drinks. See the word 
explained in the Notes on Acts xxiv. 
25. The sense here is, that the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit on the heart 
make a man moderate in all indul- 
gences ; teach him to restrain his pas- 
sions, and to govern himself; to control 
his evil propensities, and to subdue all 
inordinate affection. The Christian 
will not only abstain from intoxicating 
drinks, but from all exciting passions ; 
he will be temperate in his manner of 
living, and in the government of his 
temper. This may be applied to tem- 
perance Y^o^eiVj «o ^»5\«^'w<Si^''Qi^\'^N^ 
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24 And they that are Christ's 
have crucified the flesh with the 
* aflections and lusts. 

«Ro.8.4,5. frPh.2.3. 



or, piuswiu. 



It should not be limited to that A 
Christian must be a temperate man ; 
and if the effect of his religion is not 
to produce this, it is false and vain. 
Abstinence from intoxicating drinks, as 
Tirell as from all improper excitement, is 
demanded by the very genius of his re- 
ligion, and on this subject there is no 
danger of drawing the cords too close. 
No man was ever injured by the strict- 
est temperance, by total abstinence from 
ardent spirits, and from wine as a bever- 
age ; no man is certainly safe who does 
not abstain ; no man, it is believed, can 
be in a proper franie of mind for relir 
gious duties who indulges in the haUitr 
ual use of intoxicatmg drinks. No- 
thing does more scandal to religion than 
such indulgences; and, other things 
being equal, he is the most under the 
influence of the Spirit of God whais 
the most thoroughly a man of temper- 
ance. 1 Against such there is no 
law* That is, there is no law to con- 
demn such persons. These are not 
the things which the law denounces^ 
These, therefore, are the true freemen ; 
free from the condemning sentence of 
the law, and free in the service of God. 
Law condemns sin ; and they who 
evince the spirit here referred to are free 
from its denunciations. 

24. And they that are Christ^ 
All who are true Christians. 5 Have 
crucified the flesh. The corrupt pas- 
sions of the soul have been put to 
death; i, e, destroyed. They are as 
though they were dead, and have no 
power over us. See Note, ch. ii. 20. 
^ With the affcctiotis, Marg. Pcw- 
sions. All corrupt desires. ^ And 
lusts. See Note, Rom. i. 24. 

25. If we live in the Spirit, Note, 
vcr. 16. 'J'he sense of this verse pro- 
bably is, ^ We whu are Christians profess 
to be under the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. By his iuflufuu:ns and agency 



25 If * we live in the Spirit 
let us also walk in the Spirit. 

26 Let * us not be desirous of 
vain glory, provoking one an- 
other, envying one another. 

is our spiritual life. We profess not ta 
be under the dominion of. the flesh; 
not to be controlled by its appetites and 
desires. Let us then act in this man- 
ner, and as if we believed this. Let 
us yield ourselves to his influences, and 
show that we are eontrolk^d by thai 
Spirit' It is an earnest exhortation 
to Christians to yield wholly to the 
agency of the Holy Spirit on their 
hearts, and to submit to his guidance. 
See Notes, Rom. viii. 5. 9. 

26. Let us not be desirous of vain" 
glory. The word here used {xtfoic^oi) 
means, proud or vain of empty advan- 
tages, as of birth, property, eloquence, 
or learning. The reference here is 
probably to the paltry competitions 
which arose on account of these sup- 
posed advantages. It is possible that 
this might have been one cause of the 
difficulties existing in the churches of 
Galatia, and the apostle is anxious 
wholly to check and remove it. The 
Jews prided themselves on their birth, 
and men are everywhere prone to over- 
value the supposed advantages of birth 
and blood. The doctrines of Paul are, 
that in great and most vital respects men 
are on a level ; that tliese things con- 
tribute nothing to salvation (Notes, ch. 
iiL 28) ; and that Christians should 
esteem them of little importance, and 
that they should not be suflered to 
interfere with their fellowship, or to mai 
their harmony and peace. ^ Provoking 
one another. The sense is, that they 
who are desirous of vainglory, do pro- 
voke one another. They provoke th-^se 
whom they regard as inferiors by a 
haughty carriage and a cont^nptuuus 
manner towards them. They look 
upon them oAen with contempt ; pass 
them by with disdain ; treat them as 
beneath their notice ; and this provokes 
on the other hand hard feeling, and 
hatred, and a dispoaitian to take revenge 
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man 

fault, 



When men regard themselves as equal 
in their ^eat and vital interests ; when 
they feel that they are fellow-heirs of 
the grace of life ; when they feel that 
they belong to one great family, and are 
in ^eir great interests on a level ; deriv- 
il2g no advantage from birth and blood ; 
oil a level as descendants of the same 
apostate father; as being themselves 
sinners ; on a level at the foot of the 
cross, at the communion table, on beds 
of sickness, in the grave, and at the 
bar of God ; when tbey feel this, then 
the consequences here referred to will 
be avoided. There will be no haughty 
carriage such as to provoke opposition ; 
and on the other hand there will be no 
envy on account of the superior rank 
of others. ^ Envying one another. 
On account of their superior wealth, 
rank, talent, learning. The true way 
to cure envy is to make men feel that 
in their great and important interests 
they are on a level. Their great, inte- 
rests are beyond the grave. The db- 
tinotions of this life are temporary, and 
are comparative trifles. Soon all will 
be on a level in the grave, and at th6 
bar of God, and in heaven. Wealth, 
and honour, and rank do not avail 
there. The poorest man will wear as 
bright a crown as the rich ; the man of 
most humble birth will be admitted as 
near the throne as he who can boast 
the longest line of illustrious ancestors. 
Why should a man who is soon to 
wear a " crown incorruptible and unde< 
filed and that fadeth not away,'' envy 
him who has a ducal coronet here, or a 
royal diadem — ^baubles that are soon to 
he laid aside forever 1 Why should he, 
though poor here, who is soon to in- 
herit the treasures of heaven where 
" moth and rust do not corrupt," envy 
him who can walk over a few acres as 
his own, or who has accumulated a 
glittering pile of dust, soon to be left 
forever 1 Why should he who is soon 
to wear the robes of salvation, made 



ye which are spiritual restore 
• such an one in the spirit 

* or, although. a Ja. 5. 19, SO. 

"white in the blood of the Lamb,^ 
envy him who is "clothed in purple 
and fine linen," or who can adorn him- 
self and his family in the most gorgeous 
attire which art and skill can make^ 
soon to give place to the winding-shtet, 
soon to be succeeded by the simple 
garb which the most humble wears in 
the grave 1 If men feel that their great 
interests are beyond the tomb ; that in 
the important matter of salvation they 
arc on a level ; that soon they are to be 
undistinguished beneath the clods of 
the valley, how unimportant compara« 
tively would it seem to adorn their 
bodies, to advance their name and rank, 
and to improve their estates ! The rich 
and the great would cease to look down 
with contempt on those of more hum- 
ble rank, and the poor would cease to 
envy those above them, for they are 
soon to be their equals in the grave; 
their equals, perhaps their superiors in 
heaven ! 

CHAPTER VI. 

ANALYSIS. 

This chapter is composed entirely 
of affectionate exhortation, and the ex 
pression of the apostle's earnest so- 
licitude in the behalf of the Christians 
in Galatia. He exhorts them (ver. I) 
to bring back to the ways of virtub 
any one who through the strength of 
strong temptation had been led astray. 
He entreats them (ver. 2) to bear one 
another^s burdens, and thus to show 
that they were true friends of Christ, 
and governed by his laws. He entreats 
them not to be lifted up with pride, 
and not to affix an inordinate estimate 
to any thing that they possessed, assur- 
ing them that their true estimate was 
to be formed from the character of their 
own works, ver. 3 — 5. He exhorts 
them to minister to the wants of their 
public teachers, the preachers of the 
gospel, ver. 6. In ver. 7 — 10 he re- 
minds them of the solemn day of 
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of meekness ; tjoiisiderittg thy- 

•ures them that men will be judged 
and rewarded according to their works ; 
and entreats them not to be weary in 
well-doing, but to labour on patiently 
in doing good, with the assurance that 
ttiey should reap in due season. In 
Ver. 11 he shows them the interest 
which he felt in them by his having 
done what was unusual for him, and 
what perhaps he had done in no other 
instance-^writing an entire letter in 
his own hand. He then states the 
true reason why others wished them to 
be circumcised. It was the dread of 
persecution, and not any real love to the 
cause of religion. They did not them- 
selves keep the law, and they only de- 
sired to glory in the number of con- 
verts to their views, ver. 12, 1.3. But 
Paul says that he would glory in 
nothing but in the cross of Christ By 
that he had been crucified to the world, 
and the world had been crucified to him 
(ver. 14) ; and he repeats the solemn 
assurance that in the Christian religion 
neither circumcision nor uncircumcision 
was of any importance whatever, ver. 
15. This was the true rule of life, 
and on as many as walked according to 
this principle, he invokes the blessing 
of God. ver. 16. He closes the epistle 
by entreating them to give him no 
more trouble. He bore in his body 
already the marks or sufferings which 
he had received in the cause of the 
Lord Jesus. His trials already were 
sufficient; and he entreats them to 
spare him from future molestation 
(ver. 17), and closes with the benedic- 
tion, ver. 18. 

1. Brethren, if a man he overtaken, 
Marg. Although, It is a case which 
the apostle supposes might happen. 
Christians were not perfect ; and it was 
possible that they who were true Chris- 
tians mijght be surprised by temptation, 
and &U into sin. The word rendered be 
overtaken (v^oaa^^, from 7r^oXAfji^yi»), 
means properly to take before another, 
to anticipate (1 Cor.xL 21); then to 
be before taken or caught; and may 
ben mem Mther that one had been 



self, lest thou also be toi^^ " 

formerly guilty of sin, or had been re- 
cently hurried on by his passions or by 
temptations to commit a &ult It is 
probable that the latter here is the 
true sense, and that it means, if a man 
is found to be overtaken by any sin ; if 
his passions, or if temptation get the 
better of him. Tindal renders it, ** If 
any man be fallen by chance into any 
fault." It refers to cases of 8urpri8e» 
or of sudden temptation. Christiana 
do not commit sin deliberately, and 
as a part of the plan of life ; but they 
may be surprised by sudden temptation, 
or urged on by impetuous and head- 
strong passion, as David and Peter 
were. Paul does not speak of the poe- 
sibility of restoring one who delibe- 
rately forms the plan of sinning; he 
does not suppose that such a man 
could be a Christian, and that it would 
be proper to speak of restoring such a 
man. ^ Ye which are spirituaL Who 
are under the influences of the Holy 
Spirit See Note on ch. v. 22, 23. 
The apostle, in this verse, refers evi- 
dently to those who have fiillen into 
some sensual indulgence (ch. v. 19— > 
21), and says that they who have es- 
caped these temptations, and who are 
under the influences of the Spirit, should 
recover such persons. It is a very 
important qualification for those who 
would recover others from sin, that 
they should not be guilty of the same 
sin themselves. Reformers should be 
holy men ; men who exercise discipline 
in the church should be ^^ spiritual** 
men — men in whom implicit confidence 
may be properly reposed. ^ Restore 
such an one. On the meaning of the 
word here used, see Note on 2 Cor. 
xiii. 11. Here it means, not to restore 
him to the church after he has been 
excluded, but set him right, bring him 
back, recover him from his errors and 
his faults. The apostle does not say in 
what manner this is to be done ; but H 
is usually to be done doubtless by 
afiectionate admonition, by faithful in 
struction, and by prayer. Discipline 
or punishment should not be resorted It 
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2 Bear * ye one another's 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ. 



until the other methods are tried in 
▼ain« Matt xviii. 15 — 17. t In the 
spirit of meekness. With a kind, for- 
bearing, and forgiving spirit Note, 
Matt V. 5. Not with anger ; not with 
a lordly and overbearing mind; not 
with a love of finding others in fault, 
and with a desire for inflicting the dis* 
dpiine of the church ; not with a harsh 
and unforgiving temper, but with love, 
and gentleness, and humility, and pa- 
tience, and with a readiness to forgive 
when wrong has been done. This is 
an essential qualification for restoring 
and recovering an ofiending brother. 
No man should attempt to rebuke or 
admonish another who cannot do it in 
the spirit of meekness ; no man should 
engage in any way in the work of re- 
form who has not such a temper of 
mind. If Considering thyself &c. 
Remembering how liable you are your- 
self to err; and how much kindness 
and indulgence should therefore be 
shown to otherL. You are to act as if 
you folt it possible that you might also 
be overtaken with a &ult; and you 
should act as you would wish that 
others should do towards you. Pliny 
(Epis. viiL 22) has expressed a similar 
sentiment in the following beautiful 
language. Atque ego optimum et 
emendatissimum existirao, qui ceteris ita 
ignoscit, tanquam ipse quotidie peccet ; 
ita peocatis abstinet, tanquam nemini 
ignoscat Proinde hoc domi, hoc foris, 
hoc in omni vit» genere teneamus, 
at nobis implacabiles simus, exorabiies 
istis etiam, qui dare veniam nisi sibi 
nesciunt The doctrine taught by Paul 
is, that such is humafi infirmity, and 
such the strength of human depravity, 
that no one knows into what sins he 
may himself fall. He may be tempted 
to commit the same sins which he en- 
deavours to amend in others ; he may 
be left to commit even worse sins. 
If this is the case, we should be tender 
whiltf nw ate iSnn; foi^gifiag while we 
3J* 



3 For if a man think him*' 
self to be something, when 

a Ro. 15. 1. 

set our faces against evil; prayerfiy 
while we rebuke; and compassionati' 
when we are compelled to inflict of 
others the discipline of the church 
Every man who has any proper feelings, 
when he attempts to recover aii erring 
brother should pray for him and for 
himself also ; and will regard his duty 
as only half done, and that very imr 
perfectly, if he does not ** consider also 
that he himself may be tempted." 

2. Bear ye one another's burdens, 
8ee Note, Rom. xv. 1. Bear with each 
other ; help each other in the divine life. 
The sense is, that every man has peculiar 
temptations and easily besetting sins, 
which constitute a heavy burden. We 
should aid each olKer in regard to these, 
and help one another to overcome them. 
If And so fulfil the law of Christ 
The peculiar law of Christ, requiring 
us to love one another. See Note on 
John xiii. 34. This was the distinguish- 
ing law of the Redeemer ; and they could 
in no way better fulfll it than by aiding 
each other in the divine life. The law 
of Christ woukl not allow us to reproach 
the offender, or to taunt him, or to re- 
joice in his fall We should help him 
to take up his load of infirmities, and 
sustain him by our counsels, our exhort- 
ations, and our prayers. Christians, 
conscious of their infirmities, have a 
right to the sympathy and the prayers 
of their brethren. They should not be 
cast off to a cold and heartless world ; 
a world rejoicing over their fall, anil 
ready to brand them as hypocrites. 
They should be pressed to the warm 
bosom of brotherly kindness ; and prayer 
should be made to ascend without ceas- 
ing around an erring and a fallen bro- 
ther. Is this the case in regard to all 
who bear the Christian name 1 . 

3. For if a man think himself to be 
somethings &c. See ch. v. 26. This 
b designed, evidently, to be another 
reason wh'j vie %ViwMV»^MA«Ei^>«oe 
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he is noUiing, he deceiveth him- 
self. 

4 But let every man prove 

a 3 Co. 13. 5. 

even those who are most confident may 
lall. They who feel securei and think 
it impossible that they should sin, are 
not safe. They may be wholly de- 
ceived, and may be nothing, when they 
have the highest estimate of themselves. 
They may themselves fall into sin, and 
have need of all the sympathy and 
kindness of their brethren. ^ When 
he is nothing. When he has no 
strength, and no moral worth. When 
he is not such as he apprehends, but is 
lifted up with vain self-conceit ^ He 
deceiveth himself. He understands not 
his own character. "The worst part 
of the fraud falls on his own head." — 
Doddridge, He d^ not accomplish 
what he expected to ; and instead of 
acquiring reputation from others, as he 
expected, he renders himself contempti- 
ble in their sight 

4. But lei every man prove. That 
is, try or examine m a proper manner. 
Let him form a proper estimate of what 
is due to himself, according to his real 
character. Let him compare himself 
with the word of God, and the infallible 
rule which he has given, and by which 
we are to be judged in the last great 
day. Comp. Note, Rom. xii. 3. 1 
Cor. xi. 38. 2 Cor. xiii. 5. ^ His own 
work. What he does. Let him form 
a fair and impartial estimate of his own 
character. ^ And then shall he have 
rejoicing. That is, he will be appro- 
priately rewarded, and will meet with 
iio disappointment The man who 
forms an improper estimate of his own 
character will be sure to bo disappoint- 
ed. The man who examines himself, 
and who forms no extravagant expecta- 
tion in regard to what is due to himself, 
will be appropriately rewarded, and will 
be made happy. If, by the careful ex- 
amination of himself, he finds Ms life to 
be wrtuous, and his course of conduct 
pure; if he has done no wrong to 
Ptbeis, and if he finds evidence that he 
lp M diild of God, then he vvUl barn 



• his own work, and then shall 
he have rejoicing in himself 

* alone, and not in another : 
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cause of rejoicing. Tf In himself aione* 
Comp. Prov. xiv. 14 : "A good man 
shall be satisfied from himself." The 
sentiment is, that he will find in himself 
a source of pure joy. He will not be 
dependent on the applause of others for 
happiness. In an approving conscience ; 
in Uie evidence of the favour of God ; 
in an honest effort to lead a pure and 
holy life, he will have happiness. The 
source of his joys will be within ; and 
he will not be dependent, as the man of 
ambition, and the man who thinks of 
himself more highly than he ought, will, 
on the favours of a capricious multitude, 
and on the breath of popular applause. 
^ And not in another. He will not be 
dependent on others for happiness. 
Here is the true secret of happiness. It 
consists, (1.) In not forming an im- 
proper estimate of ourselves ; in know- 
ing just what we are, and what is due 
to us ; in not thinking ourselves to be 
something, when we are nothing. (2.) 
In leading such a life that it may be ex- 
amined to the core, that we may know 
exacUy what we aie without being dis- 
tressed or pained. That is, in having a 
good conscience, and in the honest and 
faithful discharge of our duty to God 
and man. (3.) In not being dependent 
on the fickle applause of the world for 
our comfort The man who has no in- 
ternal resources, and who has no approv- 
ing conscience ; who is happy only when 
others smile, and miserable when they 
frown, is a man who can have no secu- 
rity for enjoyment The man who has 
a good conscience, and who enjoys the 
favour of God, and the hope of heaven, 
carries with him the source of perpevual 
joy. He cannot be deprived of it His 
purse may be taken, and his house rob- 
bed, but the highwayman cannot rob 
him of his conftbrts. He carries with 
him an unfailing source of happiness 
when abroad, and the same source, of 
ha^giness abides with him at home ; he 
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5 For every man shall bear 
his own b irden. 

6 Let • him that is taught in 

a 1 Co. 9. 11—14. 



him in solitude; it is his companion 
wten in health, and when surrounded 
by his friends, and it is no less his 
companion when his friends leave turn, 
and when he lies upon a bed of death. 
6. For every man skull bear his oum 
burden. This seems to be a kind of 
proverbial saying; and it means here, 
€very man shall have his proffer reward. 
If he is a virtuous man, he will be hap- 
py ; if a vicious man, he will be misera- 
ble. If a virtuous man, he will have 
the source of happiness in himself; 
if a sinner, he must bear the proper pe- 
nalty of his sin. In the great liay 
every man shall be properly rewarded. 
Knowing this, we should be little anx- 
ious about the sentiments of others, and 
should seek to maintain a good con- ' 
science towards God and man. The 
design of this passage is, to prevent 
men from forming an improper estimate 
of themselves, and of the opinions of 
others. Let a man feel that he is soon 
to stand at the judgment seat, and it 
will do much to keep him from an im- 
proper estimate of his own importance ; 
let him feel that he must give an account 
to God, and that his great interests are 
to be determined by the estimate which 
Ood will affix to his character, and it 
will teach him that the opinion of the 
world is of little value. This will re- 
strain his vanity and ambition. This 
will show him that th3 great business of 
life is to secure the favour of. God, and 
to be prepared to give up his account ; 
and there is noway so effectual of check- 
ing ambition, and subduing vanity and 
the love of applause, as to feel that we arc 
soon to stand at the awful bar of God. 

6. Let him that i» taught in the word. 
In the word of God; i. e. the gospel. 
^ Contmunicate unto him. Let him 
share with him who teaches ; let there 
be a common participation of all good 
things. If In all good things. In 
every tbiiig that is needful for their 



the word communicate unto him 
that teacheth in all ^ood things. 
7 Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked: for whatsoever a man 



comfortable subsistence. On the duty 
here enjoined, see Notes on 1 Cor. ix 
11—13, 

7. Be not deceived. That is, in re 
gard to your character, and your hopes 
for eternity. This is a formula of in- 
troduction to some admonition that is 
peculiarly weighty and important It 
implies that there was dunger that they 
would be deceived in reference to theii 
character. The simrces of the danger 
were the corruption of their own 
hearts, the difficulty of knowing their 
true character, the instructions of false 
teachers, &c See Note on 1 Cor. vi. 
9. ^ God is not mocked. He can« 
not be imposed on, or mocked. He 
knows what our real character is, and 
he will judge us accordingly. The 
word rendered mocked Q/tvitr)i^i^i»\ 
means, properly, to turn up the nose in 
scorn ; hence to mock, or deride, or in- 
sult. The sense is, that God could not 
be imposed on, or could not be insulted 
with impunity, or successfully. To 
mock is, projierly, (1.) To 'imitate, to 
mimic ; to imitate in contempt or deri- 
sion. (2.) To deride, to laugh at, to 
ridicule. (3.) To defeat, or to illude, 
or to disappoint (4.) To fool, to tan- 
talize. — Webster, Here it cannot mean 
to imitate f or to mimic, but it refers to 
the principles of the divine administra- 
tion, and must mean that they could 
not be treated with contempt, or suc- 
cessfully evaded. They could not 
hope to illude or impose on God. His 
principles of government were set- 
tled, and they could not impose on him. 
To what the reference is here, is not 
perfectly plun. In the connexion in 
which it stands, it seems to refer to the 
support of the ministers of the gospel ; 
and Paul introduces the general princi- 
ple, that as a man sows he will rcnp, to 
show them what will be the effect of a 
liberal and proper use of their property. 
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sowetli, that shall he also reap, corruption ; but he that soweth 

to the Spirit, * shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting. 



8 For he that soweth to his 
•flesh shall of the flesh reap 

a Job. 4.8. Pr. «. 8. Ho. 8. 7. 

employed it for benevolent purposes ; if 
they appropriated what tlu^ alioiild to 
the support of religion, they would reap 
accordingly. God could not be imposed 
on in regard to this. They could not 
make him think that they had true re^ 
iigi(m when they were sowing to the 
flesh, and when they were spending 
tiieir money in purchasing pleasure, and 
in luxury and vanity. No zeal, how- 
ever ardent v no prayers, however fervent 
or long; no professions, however loud, 
would impose on God. And to make 
such prayers, and to manifest such zeal 
and such strong professions, while the 
heart was with the world, and they 
were spending their money for every 
thing else but religion, was mocking 
God. Alas, how much mockery of€rod 
Uke this still prevails! How much, 
when men seem disposed to make God 
believe that they are exceedingly zealous 
and devoted, while their heart is truly 
with the world! How many long 
prayers are ofifered ; how much seal is 
shown; how many warm professions 
are made, as if to make (jrod and man 
believe that the heart was truly engaged 
in the cause of religion, while little or 
nothing is given in the cause of benevo- 
lence ; while the ministers of religion 
are suffered to starve ; and while the 
** loud professor** rolls in wealth, and is 
distinguished for luxury of living, fur 
gayety of apparel, for splendour of equip- 
age, and for extravagance in parties of 
pleasure! Such professors attempt to 
mock God. They are really sowing to 
the Mb. ; and of the flesh they must 
reap corruption. ^ For whatsoever a 
man soweth, &c See Note, 2 Cor. ix. 
6. This figure is taken from agriculture. 
A man who sows wheat, shall reap 
wheat ; he who sows barley, shall reap 
barley ; he who sows cockle, shall reap 
cockle. Every kind of grain will pro- 
duce grain like itself. So it is in regard 
to our Works. He who is liberal, shall 
be dealt with liberaUy \ he who is right- 



frPr. 11. 18. Ja. 3.18. 



eous, shall be rewarded; he who if 
a sinner, shall reap according to hie 
deeds. 

8. For he thai soweth to his fleshy 
That makes provision for the indulgence 
of deshly appetites and passions* See 
Notes on ch. v. 19 — 21. He who 
makes use of his property to give indul- 
gence to licentiousness, intemperance, 
and vanity, t ShaU of the Jksk, 
From the flesh, or as that which indul- 
gence in fleshly appetites properly pro- 
duces. Punishment, under the divine 
government, is commonly in the line 
of offences. The punishment of licen- 
tiousness and intemperance in this life 
is commonly loathsome and offensive 
disease ; and, when long indulged, the 
sensualist becomes haggud, and bloated, 
and corrupted, and sinks into the grave. 
Such, also, is often the puni^ment of 
luxurious living, of a^pampered appetite, 
of gluttony, as well as of intemperate 
drinking. But if the punishment does 
not follow in this life, it will be sure to 
overtake the sensualist in the world to 
come. There he shall reap ruin final 
and everlasting. ^ Corruption, (1.) 
By disease. (2.) In the grave — the 
home to which the sensualist rapidly 
travels. (3.) In the world of wo. 
There all shaH be corrupt His virtue — 
even the semblance of virtue, shall all be 
gone. His understanding, will, fimcy— 
his whole soul shall be debased and cor- 
rupt. No virtue will linger and live on 
the plains of ruin, but all shall be de- 
pravity and wo. Every thing in hell 
is debased and corrupt ; and the whole 
harvest of sensuality in this world and 
the world to come, is degradation and 
defilement. ^ But he that soweth to 
the Spirit, He who follows the lead- 
ings and cultivates the affections which 
the Holy Spirit would produce. See 
Notes on ch. v. 22, 23. ^ Shall of the 
Spirit. As the result of following the 
leading of the Spirit. ^ ^^^ AA 
everlasting. See Note en Rom. u. 7. 
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9 And let • us not be weary in 
well-doing ; for in due season we 
shall reap, if * we faint not. 

« 1 Co. 15. 58. h He. 10. 38. Re. 9. 10. 

9. And let us not be weary in well' 
doing* See Note on 1 Cor. xv. 58. 
Th,e reference here is particularly to the 
support of the ministers of religion (ver. 
6), but the apostle makes the exhortation 
general. Christians sometimes become 
weary. There is so much opposition to 
the b(e8t plans for doing good ; there is 
so much to be done ; there are so many 
calls on their time and their charities ; 
and there is often sp much ingratitude 
among those whom they endeavour to 
benefit, that they become disheartened. 
Such Paul addresses, and exhorts them 
not to give over, but to persevere. 
^ For in due season. At the day of 
judgment Then we shall receive the 
full reward' of all our self-denials and 
charities. ^ We shall reap, if we faint 
not. If we do not give over, exhausted 
and disheartened. It is implied here, 
that unless a man perseveres in doing 
good to the end of life, he can hope for 
no reward. He who becomes disheart- 
ened, and who gives over his efforts ; he 
that is appalled by obstacles, and that 
faints on account of the embarrassments 
thrown in his way ; he that pines fbr 
case, and withdraws from the field of 
benevolence, shows that he has no true 
attachment to the cause, and that his 
heart has never been truly in the work 
of religion. He who becomes a true 
Christian, becomes such for etervitt. 
Ue has enlisted, never to withdraw. 
He becomes pledged to do good and to 
serve God always. No obstacles are to 
deter, no embarrassments are to drive 
him from the field. With the vigour 
of his youth, and the wisdom and influ- 
ence of his riper years; with his re- 
maining powers when enfeebled by age; 
with the last pulsation of life here, and 
with his immortal energies in a hiirber 
world, he is to do good. For thai he is 
to live. In that he is to die ; and when 
he awakes in the resurrection witn re- 
novated powers, he is to awake to an 
everl^Mting service of doing good, as far 



10 As we have therefore op- 
portunity, • let us do good unto 
all ^ merif especially to them 



a £c. 9. 10. 



b Mat. 5. 43. Tit. S. 8. 



as he may have opportunity, in the 
kingdom of God. 

10. As we have therefore opporluni^ 
ty, let us do good unto all men. This is 
the true rule about doing good. ** The 
opportunity to do good," says Cotton 
Mather, ^* imposes the obligation to do 
it." The simple rule is, that we are fa- 
voured with the opportunity, and that 
we have the power. It is not that we 
are to do it when it is convenient ; or 
when it will advance the interest of a 
party ; or when it may contribute to our 
fame ; the rule is, that we are to do it 
when we have the opportunity. No 
matter how often that occurs ; no mat^ 
ter how many objects of benevolence 
arc presented — the more the better ; no 
matter how much self-denial it may cost 
us ; no matter how little fame we may 
get by it ; still, if we have the opportu 
nity to do good, we are to do it, and 
should be thankful for the privilege. 
And it is to be done to all men, No| 
to our family only ; not to our party ; 
not to our nefghbours ; not \a those of 
our own colour ; not to those who live 
in the same land with us, but to all 
mankind. If we can reach and benefit 
a man who lives on the other side of 
the globe, whom we have never seen, 
and shall never see in this world or in 
the world to come, still we are to do 
him good. Such is Christianity. And 
in this, as in all other respects, it differs 
from the narrow and selfish spirit of 
clanship which prevails all over the 
world. 1 Especially, On the same 
principle that a man is bound particularly 
to benefit his own family and friends. In 
his large and expansive zeal for the world 
at large, he is not to forget or neglect 
them. He is to feel that they have pe- 
culiar claims on him. They are near 
him. They are bound to him by ten- 
der ties. They may be particularly de- 
pendent on him. Christianity does not 
relax the ties whiabL binsl >» V» ^x» 
cauxiVf^, Wit IwcSt^, "mA wo. Sxsws^. 
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• who are of the household of 
faith. 

11 Ye see how large a letter I 

a 1 Jno. 3. 14. 

It makes them more close and tender, 
and excites us more faithfully to dis- 
charge the duties which grow out of 
those relations. But, in addition to that, 
it excites us to do good to all men, and 
to bless the stranger as well as the 
friend; the man who has a different 
colour from our own, as well as he who 
has the same ; the man who lives in 
another clime, as well as he who was 
horn in the same country in which we 
live, t % ^Afi household nf faith. 
Christians are distinguished from other 
men primarily by their believing the gos- 
pel, and by its influence on their lives. 

11. Ye see. This might be rendered 
«ee, in the imperative, ^o Tindal ren- 
ders it, " Behold." But it is more com- 
monly supposed that it should be ren- 
dered in the indicative. The sense is 
not materially different whichever trans- 
lation is adopted. The object of the 
apostle is, to direct their attention to the 
special proof of his love, which he had 
manitiested in writing such a letter. 
\ How large a letter. Considerable 
variety has existed in regard to the in- 
terpretation of this phrase. The word 
here used and translated how large 
(mi\iiLoc), means, properly, hoiv great. 
Some have supposed that it refers to the 
size of t/ie letters which Paul made in 
writing the epistle — the length and 
crudeness of the characters which he 
used. Such interpreters suppose that 
he was not well versed in writing 
Greek, and that he used large letters, 
and those somewhat rudely made, like 
the Hebrew. So Doddridge and Whit- 
by interpret it ; and so Theodoret, Je- 
rome, 'i'heophylact, and some others. 
He might not, says Doddridge, have 
been well versed in the Greek charac- 
ters ; or " this inaccuracy of his wiitings 
might have been owing to the infirmity 
or weakness of his neives, which he had 
hinted at before." Jerome says, that 
Psui WM a Hebrew^ and that he was 



have written unto you with mine 
own hand. 

12 As many as desire to make 
a fair show in the flesh, th v 

unacquainted with the mode of writing 
Greek letters ; and that because neces- 
sity demanded that he should write a 
letter in bis own band, contrary to his 
usual custom, he was obliged to form 
his characters in this crude manner. 
According to this interpretation, it was, 
(1.) A pledge to the Galatians that the 
epistle was genuine, since it bore the 
murks of his own handwriting; and, 
(2.) It was proof of special afifection for 
them that he was willing to undergo 
this labour on their account. Others 
suppose that he means to refer to the 
size of tlie epistle which he had written. 
Such is the interpretation of Grotius, 
Koppe, Bloomfield, Clarke, Locke, 
Chandler, and is, indeed, the common 
interpretation, as it is the obvious one. 
According to this, it was proof of special 
interest in them, and regard for them, 
that he had written to them a whole 
letter with his own hand. Usually he 
employed an amanuensis, and added his 
name, with a brief benediction or remark 
at the close. See Notes, Rom. xvi. 22. 
1 Cor. xvi. 21. What induced him to 
depart from his usual custom here is 
unknown. Jerome supposes that he 
refers here to what fallows from this 
verse to the end of the epistle, as that 
which he had written with his own 
baud, but the word ty^Of^t says Rosen- 
milller, refers rather to what he had 
written, than to that which he intended 
to write. On this verse, the reader may 
consult with advantage, Tholuck on the 
Life and Writings of Paul. Gennan Se- 
lections, by Edwards and Park, Ando- 
vcr, 1839, pp. 36. 64, 65. 

12. As many as desire to make c 
fair show in the fleah. To be distiu 
guished for their conformity to external 
rites and customs. To be known lor 
their zeal in this cau^e. They sought 
to show their zeal by making converts 
and by inducing oUiers also to conibrm 
to those customai Paul here refera 
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constrain you to be circum- 
cised ; only lest they should suf- 
fer persecution fot the cross of 
Christ. 



doubtless to the Jewish teachers, and he 
says that their main object was to evince 
their zeal in the observance of rites and 
ceremonies. *f They constrain you. 
You who are Gentiles. They insist on 
circumcision as indispensable to salva- 
tion. 1 Only lest they should suffer 
persecution. It is not from any true 
love for the cause of religion. It is, 
that they may avoid persecution from 
;he Jews. If they should renounce 
the doctrine which taught that circum- 
cision was indispensable, they would be 
exposed to the rage of the Jews, and 
would sufler persecution. Rather than 
do this, they make a show of great 
zeal in inducing others to be circum- 
cised. Tf For the cross of Christ. 
From attachment to the cause of a 
crucified Saviour. If they insisted on 
entire dependence on the merits of his 
blood, and renounced all dependance 
on rites and ceremonies, they would 
suffer persecution. This verse shows 
the true cause of the zeal which the 
Judaizing teachers evinced. It was 
the fear of persecution. It was the 
want of independence and boldness in 
maintaining the doctrine that men 
were to be saved only by the merits of 
the Lord Jesus. By attempting to 
blend together the doctrines of Judaism 
and Christianity ; by maintaming that 
the observance of the Jewish rites was 
uecessary, and yet that Jesus was the 
Me8i;iah, they endeavoured to keep in 
with both parties ; and thus to escape 
the opposition of the Jews. It was an 
unhallowed compromise. It was an 
attempt to blend things together which 
could not be united. One must really 
displace the other. If men depended 
on the rites of Moses, they had no need 
of dependence on the Messiah ; if they 
professed to depend on him, then to 
rely on any thing else was in fact to 
disown and reject him. Embracing 



13 For neither they them- 
selves who are circumcised keep 
the law ; but desire to have you 
circumcised, that they taay glory 
in your flesh. 

the one system was in fact renouncing; 
the other. Such is the argument of 
Paul; and such his solemn remon« 
strance against embracing any doctrine 
which would obscure the glory of 
simple dependence on the cross of 
Christ 

13. For neither they themselves who 
are circumcised. The Jewish teachers, 
or perhaps all Jews. It was true in 
general that the Jews did not wholly 
and entirely obey the law of Moses, 
but it is probable that the apostle refers 
particularly here to the Judaizing 
teachers in Galatia. ^ Keep the law* 
The law of Moses, or the law of God. 
Paul's idea is, that if they were circum- 
cised they brought themselves under 
obligation to keep the whole law of 
God. See Note, cb. v. 3. But they 
did not do it (1.) No man perfectly 
observes the whole law of God. (2.^ 
The Jewish nation as such were very far 
from doing it (3.) It is probable that 
these persons did not pretend even to 
keep the whole law of Moses. Paul 
insists on it that if they were circum- 
cised, and depended on that for salva- 
tion, they were under ^ligation to 
keep the whole law. But they did 
not Probably they did not ofifer sacri- 
fice, or join in any of the numerous 
observances of the Jewish nation, ex- 
cept some of the more prominent, such 
as circumcision. This, says Paul, is 
inconsistent in the highest degree ; and 
they thus show their insincerity and 
hypocrisy. K That they may glory in 
yourjlesh. In having you as converts, 
and in persuading you to be circum- 
cised, that they may show their zeal 
for the law and thus escape persecu- 
tion. The phrase '*in your flesh" 
here, is equivalent to *in your circum- 
cision;* making use of your circum- 
cision to promote their own importance, 
and lo wiNfe ^«m»^«aVKSBi"^«sw«N8»s^v 
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14 But • God forbid that I 
vhould glory, save in the cross 

of our Lord Jesus Christ, ^ by 



14. But God forbid. Note, Rom. 
ilL 4. ' For me it is not to glory ex- 
cept in the cross of Christ.' The 
obff.ct of Paul here is evidently to 
place himself in contrast with ^e 
Judaizing teachers, and to show his de- 
termined purpose to glory in. nothing 
else bii( the cross of Christ. Well 
they knew that he had as much occa- 
sion for glorying in the things pertain- 
ing to the flesh, or in the observance of 
external rites and customs, as any of 
them. He had been circumcised. He 
had had all the advantages of accurate 
training in the knowledge of the Jewish 
law. He had entered on life with un- 
common advantages. He had evinced 
a zeal that was not surpassed by any of 
them ; and his life, so far as conformity 
to the religion in which he had been 
trained was concerned, was blameless. 
Phil. iii. 4 — 8. This must have been 
to a gveat extent known to the Gala- 
tians ; and by placing his own conduct 
in strong contrast with that of the 
Judaizing teachers, and showing that 
he had no ground of confidence in him- 
self he designed to bring back the 
minds of the Galatians to simple de- 
pendence on the cross. ^ TkcU I 
should glorj^ That I should boast ; 
or that I should rely on any thing else. 
Others glory in their conformity to the 
laws of Moses ; others in their zeal, or 
their talents, or their learning, or their 
orthodoxy; others in their wealth, or 
their accomplishments ; others in their 
fiimily alliances, and their birth ; but 
the supreme boast and glorying of a 
Christian is in the cross of Christ 
^ In the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
In Jesus the crucified Messiah. It is a 
subject of rejoicing and glorying that 
we have such a Saviour. The world 
looked upon him with contempt ; and 
the cross was a stumbling block to the 
Jew, and folly to the Greek. Notes, 
1 Cor. i. 29. But to the Christian, that 
erois is the subject of glorying. It is so 



whom the world is crucified 
* unto me, and I unto the world. 

a Ph. 3. 3, 7, 8. *or, wAerefty. »c.3. 90. 

because, (1.) Of the love of him who 
sufifered there ; (2.) Of the purity and 
holiness of his character, for the inno- 
cent died there for the guilty ; (3.) Of 
the honour there put on the la^w of God 
by his dying to maintain it unsullied ; 
(4.) Of the reconciliation there made 
for sin, accomplishing what could be 
done by no other oblation, and by no 
power of man ; (5.) Of the pardon there 
procured for the guilty ; (6.) Of the 
fact that through it we become dead to 
the world, and are made alive to God ; 
(7.) Of the support and consolation 
which goes from that cross to sustain 
us in trial ; and, (8.) Of the fact that it 
procured for us admission into heaven^ 
a title to the world of glory. All is 
glory around the cross. It was a glo^ 
rious Saviour who died ; it was glorious 
love that led Lim to die ; it was a glo- 
rious object to redeem a world ; and ii 
is unspeakable glory to which he will 
raise lost and ruined sinners by his 
death. O who would not glory in such 
a Saviour! compared with this, what 
trifles are all the objects in which men 
usually boast! And what a lesson is 
here furnished to the true Christian! 
Let us not boast of our wealth. It 
will soon leave us, or we shall be taken 
from it, and it can aid us little in the 
great matters that are before us. It will 
not ward off disease ; it will not enable 
us to bear pain ; it will not smooth the 
couch of death ; it will not save the 
soul. Let us not glory in our strength, 
for it will soon fail ; in our beauty, for 
we shall soon be undistinguished in 
the corruptions of the tomb ; in our 
accomplishments, for they will not save 
us ; in our learning, for it is not that by 
which we can be brought to heaven. 
But let us glory that we have for a 
Saviour the eternal Son of God — that 
glorious Being who was adored by the 
inhabitants of heaven ; who made the 
worlds; who is pure, and lovely, and 
most holv* and who has undertaken 
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15 For • in Christ Jesus nei- 
tlier circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a 
* new creature. 

a c. 5. 6. b2 Ck>. 5. 17. e Pa. 125. 5. 

OUT cause and died to save us. I de- 
lire no higher honour than to be saved 
by the Son of God. It is the exaltation 
of my nature, and fhows me more 
than any thing else its true dignity, 
that one so great and glorious- sought 
my redemption. That cannot be an 
object of temporary value which he 
sought by coming from heaven, tnd 
if there is any object of r^l niagnitude 
in this world, it is the soul which the 
eternal Son of God died to redeem. 
Tf By whom the world is crucified unto 
mCj &c. See Notes on ch. ii. 20. 

15. For in Christ Jesus, In his re- 
ligion. See Note on ch. v. 6. ^ Bat 
a new creature. The fact that a man 
is created anew, or bom again, consti- 
tutes the real difference between him 
and other men. This is what Christ 
requires ; this is the distinction which 
he designs to make. It is not by con- 
formity to certain rites and customs 
that a man is to be accepted; it is not 
by elevated rank, or by wealth, or 
beauty, or blood ; it is not by the colour 
of the complexion ; but the grand in- 
quiry is, whether a man is bom again, 
and is in fact a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. See Note on 2 Cor. v. 17, for 
an explanation of the phrase '* a new 
creature." 

16. And as many as walk. As 
many as live, for so the word walk is 
used in the Scriptures. ^ According 
to this rule, Gr. This canon. See 
the word explained in the Notes on 
2 Cor. X. 13. ^ Peojce be on them. 
See Note, Rom. xv. 33. ^ And upon 
the Israel of God, The true church 
of God ; all who are his trae worship- 
pers. See Notes on Rom. ii. 28, 29 ; 
ix.6. 

17. From henceforth. For the re- 
maining time ; that is, during the re- 
mainder of my life. ^ Let no fnan 
trouble me. This implies that he bad 

34 



16 And as many as walk ac- 
cording to* this rule, peace ' be 
on them, and mercy, and upon 
the Israel of God. 

17 From henceforth let no 

had trouble of some kind, and he earn- 
estly deares that he may have no more. 
What particular trouble he here refers 
to, is not certainly known, and com- 
mentators have not been agreed. It 
seems to me that the connexion re- 
quires us to understand it of the mo- 
lestation which he had had in regard to 
his call to the apostolic office, and his 
authority to explain and defend the 
religion of the Redeemer. This had 
been one principal subject of this epis- 
tle. His authority had I)een called ia 
question. He had felt it necessary to 
go into a vindication of it His in- 
stmctions had been departed from on 
the ground that he was not one of the 
original apostles, and that he differed 
from others. See ch. i. 11. Hence 
all the anxiety and trouble which he 
had had in regard to their departure 
from the doctrines which he had taught 
them. He closes the whole subject of 
the epistle by this tender and affecting 
language, the sense of which has been 
well expressed by CrelUus. 'I have 
shown my apostolio anthorhj, and 
proved that I am commissioned by thd 
Lord Jesus. I have stated and vindi- 
cated the great doctrine of justification 
by faith, and shown that the Mosaic 
law is not necessarily bindmg. On 
these points may I have no more tiDtt- 
ble. I have enough for my nature 
to bear of other kinds. I bear in my 
body the impressive proo6 that I am' 
an apostie, and the sufferings that re« 
quire all my fortitude to sustun them. 
These marks, received in the service of 
the Lord Jesus, and so strongly re- 
sembling those which he himself re- 
ceived, prove that I am tmly engaged 
in his cause, and am conmiissioned by 
him. These wounds and sorrows af« 
so many, that I have need of the kind- 
ness and prayers of Christians rather 
than to be compiled to vindica^ xo^v- 
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man trouble mc ; for * I bear 
in my body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus. 



A Col. 1.34. 



»3Ti.4.SS. Phil. 8. 35. 



aelf, and to rebuke them for their own 
wanderings.' K For I hear in my body 
the marks of the Lord Jesus. The 
word here rendered "marks" {wiy- 
fjisttix), means properly the marks or 
brands which are pricked or burnt in 
upon the body. So slaves were some- 
times branded by their masters to pre- 
vent their escape; and so devotees to 
an idol god sometimes caused to be im- 
pressed on themselves the name or 
image of the divinity which they adored. 
Herodotus (it 113) mentions a temple 
of Hercules in £gypt in which if any 
slave took refuge, and had the sacred 
brands or marks impressed on him 
{^riy/tiATu) he thereby ilevoted himself 
to the god, and it was not lawful for 
any one to injure him. Many have 
supposed that Paul here says, in allu- 
sion to such a custom, that he had the 
name of the Redeemer impressed on 
bis body, and that he regarded himself 
as devoted to him and his cause. It 
seems to me that by these marks or 
brands he refers to the tveab which he 
had received in his body ; the marks of 
stripes and sufferings which he en- 
dured in th^ service of the Redeemer. 
Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 24, 25. He had re- 
peatedly been scourged. He bore the 
marks of that on his person now. 
They were the evidences that he was 
devoted to the Saviour. He had re- 
ceived them in his cause; and they 
were the proofs that he belonged 4o 
the Ijord Jesus. He had suffered for 
him, and had suffered much. Having 
thus suffered, and having thus the evi- 
dence that he belonged to the Saviour, 
and having by his sufferings given 
ample proof of that to others, he asks 
to be freed from further molestation. 
Some had in their body the marks of 
circumcision, the evidence that they 
were disciples of the law of Moses ; 
others had perhaps in their persons the 
iiaag0 and name of an idol to wbic\v' 



18 Brethren, the * prrace of 
our I^rd Jesus Christ be with 
your spirit. Amen. 

Unto the Galatlans, written 
from Rome. 

they were devoted ; but the marks 
which he bore were the weals which 
he bad received by being again and 
again whipped publicly in the cause 
of the Redeemer. To that Redeemer, 
therefore, he felt himself united, and 
from that attachment he would not 
allow himself to be diverted. How 
often has an old soldier shown his scars 
with pride and ej(ultation as a proof 
of his attachment to his country ! 
Numerous scars ; the loss of an arm, 
an eye, or a leg, are thus the much- 
valued and vaunted pledges of attach- 
ment to liberty, and a passport to 
the confidence of every man who loves 
his country. *I prize this wound,' 
said Lafayette, when struck in the foot 
by a musket ball at German town, * as 
among the most valued of my honours.' 
So Paul filt in regard to the scourges 
which he had received in the cause of 
the Lord Jesus. They were his boast 
and his glory ; the pledge that he had 
been engaged in the cause of the Sa- 
viour, and a passport to all who loved 
the Son of God. Christians now are 
not subjected to such stripes and 
scourgings. But let us have some 
marks of our attachment to the Lord 
Jesus. By a holy life ; by self-denial ; 
by subdued animal affections ; by zeal 
in the cause of truth ; by an imitation 
of the Lord Jesus ; and by the marks 
of sufiering in our body, if we should 
be called to it, let us have some evi- 
dence that we are his, and be able to 
say when we look on death and eter- 
nity, * we boar with us the evidence 
that we belong to the Son of God.* 
To us that will he of more value Uian 
any ribbon or star indicating elevated 
rank ; more valuable than a ducal coro- 
net ; more valuable than the brighti'^t 
jewel that ever sparkled on the brow of 
royalty. 

18. Brethren^ the grace ^ dec Sm 
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From the Rbv. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 
1 1iftT« ttziii&ined the ** Notes" of the Rer. Albert Barnes on a considerable variety of testing 
passages ; and, so far as my examination has gone, I feel confident in pronouncing them to be 
characterized, in no ordinary degree, by disoriminative judgment, sound theology, unostenta- 
tious learning, practical wisdom, and erangelical piety. A boon of greater benefit to the pub- 
lic can not be bestowed than, along with correct and cheap Bibles, to give wide circulation, 
by cheap editions, to Commentaries on the Bible such as this ; and eqiecially in times when 
the exclusiTe authority of Holy Scripture, in all matters of fiuth and practice, requires to be 
eo firmly maintained and universally inculcated. 






From the Rev. J. W. Massie, D.D., Manchester. 
I had often consulted Barnes' " Notes** on parts of the Sacred Volume, and found them re- 
plete with profitable and suggestive matter. I wish every village pastor and Sunday school 
teacher in Britain had a complete copy of them. They would afford valuable assistance to 
many in more exalted spheres. 
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From Sir Culling E. Eardley, Bart. 

I have much pleasure in expressing my admiration of Barnes* ** Notes.** Independently of 
the merit of the work itself, from its simplicity and clearness to even the humblest intelli- 
gence, it is well got up ; the maps are very good ; and its moderate price places it within the 
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You have my beat wishes in the publication. 
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Fnm the Ret. W. Lywdsat Alezawder, D.D., Edinburgh. 
I have IsBff regarded the " Notes'* of the Rev. Albert Barnes on the Gospels and Epistles 
as the best commentary for popular use extant on the New Testament. They are, for the 
most part, simple, clear, concise, and accurate ; embodying the results of much reading, with- 
out any offiBnsive parade of learning'. It would bo well that they were in the hands of all who 
lead the New Testament. 



TMTUiONIALS TO BAgNBs' HOtM. 



Prom th€ Rbt. T. W. Jbnktn, D.D., F.G.S., Cotrarii Co^^e, Lo«i2on. 

P<Nr the last twen^ 7«iurs I have 1m«b a nader of the Tariotftf worke of the Ber. Albert 
fiarnee. Froai ny atxong attachment to his sound and manly theology, I hailed with delight 
the first appearance of his *^ Notes on the New Testament.*' I have read every rolnme as it 
cmme forth in tiie Americsn edition, and consider all of them as rich in sober, clear, faithfal, 
and learned exposition of **the mind of the Spirit" in the Dirine Word. 

In these modest rolumes, Mr. Barnes supplies his readers with all the resalts of modem 
criticism, without making any parade of bis learning in Hebrew and Syriac quotations. Oe 
easional slips in Greek crtticittn hare escaped some of the best and most diligent interpreters . 
but Mr. Barnes has as few of them as any commentator that I know. For comprehensive 
viewa in theology, for the application of doctrines to the aflbirH oi every-day life, and for a 
tendency to produce and tOTindicate revivals of religion in the churches of Christ, the Englith 
hutgnage has not an expotiiion eqtuU to it* 
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Frcm the Rsv. J. A. James, Carr*8 Lane Chapel, Birmingham. 
Barnes is, in my judgment, the best popular expositor of the Scriptures of his day. His 
judgment is sound, and his discrimination accurate. He is concise without being obscure ; 
and yet sufficiently explicit without being tedious. I sometimes difier ftom him, but never 
till I have well considered his views as well as my own. 
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From the Ret. j. Sherman, Surrey Chapel. 
Your edition of Barnes* ** Notes'* appears to me both carefully and well got up, ani most 
be of great use to Sunday school teachers and others whoiw means will not allow them to haye 
more expensive and elaborate commentaries. Without subscribing to every sentunent of the 
Withor, there can be no doubt the " Notes'* are yaluable, judicious, and evangelical. Toa 
aave my sincere wish for their extensive circulation. 
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From the Ret. Edward Steane, D.D., CamhertoeU. 
Bamea' " Notes cm the New Testament** are a Taluable addition to the 
already peaseas on the Word of God. 




From the Ret. John Harris, D.D., Cheshunt College. 
I* ** Expoeition** is undoubtedly the best work of its kind. Besides showing an exten* 
aire aequaintanee with the writings of other expoeitors, it is pervaded by an evangelical q>irit» 
wiitlaii im a dear, natural, and vigorous style, and is replete with good sente. 
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From the Rev. Jabbz Burns, D.D., JEnon Chapelt St. MaryUhoni, 
I Ml delighled with Bamns' ** Notes ;*' I with they hmd a place in every &mily in the famd 
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From the Rst. Gsohoe Clayton, Walworth, 
HaTinf made myself aoqaaiated with Albert Barnes* New Testament, I cordially coneor 
with others of nqr brsthreu in (iTiny the work my warmest recommendation. 




From the Rev. Adam Thomson, D.D., Coldstream. 
Kaoe tiie days of Blatthew Henry, no commentator that I know of has appeared, who, for 
general msefalness, and particnlarly for affording to ministers of the Gospel the best sort of 
assistanoe, can be compared with Albert Barnes. 




From the Rst. E. Bickbrstbth, M.A., Rector of Watton^ Herts. 
I have been in the habit of occasionally eonsalting Mr. Barnes* " Exposition.** I think high- 
ly of his industry and piety, and believe that he has gathered much useful illustration of that 
glmitnu On* Book, which must eve^ be the chief study of the Christian. 
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Extracts from Critical Opinions of the Press. 

The author of this valuable work is so well known as one of the ablest Biblical commenta- 
tors in this country, that any extended commendation is needless. The best commendation, 
perhaps, which we can make, is to say that nearly 80,000 copies of his ** Notes on the Gospels 
and the Epistles** have been sold since their first publication. These works are valuable to 
Sunday-school teachers, as well as useful to Christians generally in assisting them to under- 
stand the Word of God.— Evanffelisi. 

These valuable commentaries combine a just proportion of the devotional with the critical 
— Comuurcial Advt!Hiser» 

The first rank among Biblical critics has been assigned to this able commentator.— iV«i* 
York Evening Gazette. 

*'l know of no commentary,** says the Bev. Dr. Gumming, of England, "so succinct, foil, 
and impartial. It is fitted to instruct the preacher no less than the Sunday-school teacher. 
It seems to be his grand effort to unveil solely what * the Spirit saith to the Churches.* I 
venture to predict that his faithful and lucid comments will find a response in the miod% 
hearts, and consciences of most Christian readers.** 

The /June of Albert Barnes, of ?h'i\ade\p\u«^ Yiaa bacoma Eara\^an. As a writer, he hM 
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